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HIS  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 

THE  KING. 


Sire, 

Impelled  by  a  due  sense  of  deferential  respect  and 
loyalty  to  your  Majesty's  Royal  Person,  and  ti>  ilie  IngK 
dignity  and  grave  importance  of  your  official  station, 
and  kingly  pren^Hves,  as  the  Monarch  of  this  power- 
ful and  intelligent  Christmn  Kingdom,  I  have  presumed 
to  dedicate  the  accompanying  pages  to  your  Majesty 
as  the  supreme  head  of  the  State ;  and  I  feel,  on  public 
grounds,  that  I  should  have  been  wanting  in  the  duty  I 
owed  your  Majesty,  as  an  Englishman  and  a  subject,  had 
I  permitted  myself  to  withhold  the  frank  expression  of 
my  conscientious  opinions,  in  sustenance  t^  the  import- 
a3 
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ir  DEDICATION. 

ant  premises  adduced,  at  this,  the  moat  eventful,  and 
interesting  epoch  of  English  history. 

The  fundamental  interests  of  the  British  constitutional 
monarchy, — its  Church  and  State  connexion — the  safety 
of  your  Majesty's  Crown — the  integrity  of  the  Protestant 
Faith— the  independence  of  the  hereditary  Peerage — 
the  honour  of  the  Commons,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
happiness  of  all  classes  of  your  people,  and  their  pos- 
terity, are  subjects  for  discussion,  which  admit  of  no 
festidious  reserve,  in  the  needful  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, founded  on  the  sacred  immutability  of  TVut^  at  a 
crisis  so  momentous ;  and,  when  the  maintenance  of  that 
constitutional  authority  and  those  very  principles,  under 
which  the  religion,  true  liberties,  and  protective  immu- 
nities of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Protestant  realms,  call 
so  loudly  for  the  united  energies  of  the  great,  the  loyal, 
and  the  good,  by  one  combined  effort,  for  one  mighty 
purpose,  to  arrest  the  levelling  career  of  evil — to  pre* 
serve  the  choice  inheritance,  which  has  been  titinsmitted 
to  us  by  our  Christian  forefathers ! 

The  present  position,  and  marked  hostility  of  political 
parties,  on  questions  affecting  the  temporal  interests,  and 
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die  religious  fiuth,  of  MiUiotu  of  yonr  Majesty's  subject^ 
connected  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legislation,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  truly  distressing  to  your  Majesty ; 
but,  I  trust  it  may  please  God,  that  your  Majesty 
will,  ere  long,  behold  that  combiued  Chrisdan  Institu- 
tion, at  once  the  work  of  ages,  and  the  object  of  your 
deep  solidtude,  and  warm  affection,  sustiuned  with 
becoming  piety  and  devotion  of  purpose,  both  within 
the  Senate  and  without,  triumphant  over  infidelity,  and 
rising  from  envy  and  from  persecution,  armed  with 
improved  power,  and  shining  in  increased  splendour ! 

The  individual,  Sire,  who  has  the  boldness  to  declare 
the  truth,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  events,  and 
opinion,  may,  by  the  candid  avowal  of  that  very  truth, 
become  liable  to  the  charge  of  sinister  motives — of 
illiberal  views,  or  arrogant  pretensions, — thus,  the  task 
may  be  rendered  painful  in  its  execution,  yet,  the  con- 
viction of  rectitude  of  purpose,  should  encourage  the 
hope  of  success — give  the  assurance  of  utility,  and  open 
the  prospect  of  honourable  reward,  in  the  good  opinion 
of  virtuous  and  estimable  men ;  whilst  it  should  sustain, 
with  independent  pride,  the  full  and  free  performance  of 
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a  duty,  sacred  to  reli^on,  to  justice,  and  to  patriotisin, 
— craving  your  Majesty'fl  indulgence  and  protecting 
^ftprobation, 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 
Sire, 
Your  dutifal  and  ^thful  subject. 

And  humble  Servant, 

W.  H.  C.  GREY. 

London,  June  35,  1635. 
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PREFACE. 


TKinH  is  not  a  Ubd,  when  addnned  to  public  Bodiea,  or 
the  community  at  large;  and  its  cennires  are  juBtifiaUe, 
onleM  where  IndividoalS  are  the  aelected  objects  of  exposure. 
lliiB  short  preamble,  to  the  sucoeedmg  undertaking,  conveys 
at  once  the  design  of  a  general  reflection,  or  moral  satire,  on 
the  whole  elective  and  representative  body  of  the  British 
People,  who  are  held  responsible  for  all  the  social  troublea 
and  state  difficnlties,  which  have  progressively  come  upon 
them,  to  the  present  hour  of  their  political  thraldom,  whether 
considered  as  Statesmen  or  as  Citizens. 

"  History,"  says  IKonyGins  of  Halicamassus, — "  is  pbilO' 
sophy  teaching  by  example."  If  men,  under  the  exercise  of 
reflecting  reason,  do  not  compare  existing  circumstances  with 
past  events  of  history,  and  deduce  therefrom  the  knowledge 
of  objects  they  wish  to  attain  or  avoid,  for  the  establishment 
or  extension  of  their  social  hapinness,  and  their  moral  inde- 
pendence— their  usefulness  in  this  transitory  life,  they  either 
poeaesa  not,  or  neglect  the  &culty  of  discriminatioD,  and 
those  incidental  or  contingent  advantages,  which  a  beneficent 
Providence  has  abundantly  femiehed  to  the  intellectual  por- 
tion of  his  creatures,  as  guides  for  tlieir  earthly  pragresnon, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  I 
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Vtu  PREFACE. 

It  may  hiAy  be  inferred  in  human  midertaHngs,  that 
judgment  is  the  tnie  result  of  reasoning  power,  when  properly 
appUed;  and  no  moral  lesBon  of  social  policy,  or  of  civil 
goTenunent,  is  equal,  to  that,  which  may  be  drawn  from  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  political  information,  which  is 
fomifllied  in  the  historical  records  of  those  ancient  states  and 
kingdoms,  that  have  risen  from  small  begirmings  to  opulence 
and  power, — have  douriahed,  decayed,  and  surdc  into  oblivion, 
proportionately  with  thrar  adoption,  and  adherence  to  virtuous 
principles,  or  their  desertion.  And  for  tbe  moral  government 
of  man,  Uie  history  of  the  world  itself,  afibrds  no  practical 
lesson  equal  to  that  famished,  in  the  prophetic  and  political 
portions  of  the  sacred  writings. 

In  a  strictly  moral  sense,  the  fine  satire  of  Jttonal,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  nations  of  modero  history  sud  power, 
as  it  was  to  those,  which  drew  forth  a  sentiment  so  replete 
with  painfid  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  human  ambition  i 
and  the  contracted  nature  of  human  philosophy,  in  a  heathen 
age:— 

"  Omultnii  in  leirii  qtue  mnl  t  Gadibui  ruquc 
Aunnm  et  Ougtm,  pkuci  dignoKCre  poHunt 


With  equal  force  and  equal  truth  may  it  be  said,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era, — no  Nation,  from 
Brilain  to  Htitdoitan,  has  the  clouds  of  pryvdice  sufficiently 
removed  from  its  eyes,  to  enable  it  to  discern  those  things 
which  are  really  for  its  benefit  or  its  injury, — and  none  less 
than  Britain  herself,  eviderkced  by  her  present  career  of  rash, 
inconsiderate  speculation — of  reckless,  downward  innovation  ] 
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Infataated  with  the  plaiuible  prindplea  of  political  sdenee^ 
introduced  by  the  liberal  French  writers,  and  urged  on  by 
ptndo  philosophers,  an  un-English  spirit  has  obtained;  and 
"  England  and  the  English,"  appear  no  longer  what  tbey 
were, — they  have  embraced  the  shadow,  and  trodden  under 
foot  the  BobEtance,  in  the  yain  hope  of  attuning  perfwtion 
in  the  art  and  science  tif  government ;  and  of  extending  civil 
liber^,  by  sapping  the  very  foundation  of  freedom  itself  1 

In  former  times,  when  English  Noblemen  and  English 
Gentlemen  returned  from  their  travels,  they  found  inex- 
pressible pleasure  in  descanting  on  the  privileges — the  general 
happiness — the  independent  Uheral  Institutions,  and  the  tole* 
rant,  unexceptionable  Religion  of  their  native  land !  Alas!  the 
taste  of  modem  days,  with  few  exceptions,  is  to  return,  but 
to  despoil — to  demoralize — to  dissatiafy — to  deprave— to 
destroy !  Thus,  England,  like  ancient  Borne,  in  the  day  of 
her  decadence,  no  longer  '■' etatuU  vpon  her  attcient  moralt." 
Hie  writings  of  Byron,  however  original  and  highly  ima- 
^native  his  genius,  and  captivating  his  »tyk,  have  essentially 
contribnted  to  the  encouragement  of  a  vitiated  taste,  a  decided 
pencitait  for  immorality  in  lettav — a  disreliah  for  things  truly 
recherche ;  and  those  simple,  but  sublime  truths,  which 
convey  to  the  hnnum  mind  the  attributes — the  benefits,  and 
the  necessity  for  Religion,  or  even  high  moral  feeling  in  the 
State,  extending  to  the  reading  world,  and  to  what  is 
figuratively  termed  "  the  circles  of  foshionable  life" — mail, 
nou»  vmrrona  la  suite, — folly  will  have  its  end ;  and  national 
trrelufiott  bring  with  it,  as  it  has  ever  done,  its  own  punish- 
ment I  The  occasional  beauties  and  popular  fome  of  the 
refined  Freethinker,  have  encouraged  a  host  of  aspiring 
a3 
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adTentnrert  for  literaiy  fuoe,  and  for  political  purposes,  to 
fbllov  in  bis  wait ;  and  although  they  may  fiurly  be  put  In 
comparison  with  the  eateUites  of  Jupiter  to  their  Planet,  they 
attract  the  notice  of  the  ^ddy,  the  weak-minded,  and  the 
atediocre,  in  mental  cultivation  ;  and  the  support  of  the  advo- 
oatea  of  revolutionary  designs.  Thus,  the  "  splendid  novels" 
— the  tales  of  fiction  and  romance — the  honey-flavoured 
vehicles  for  conveying  the  insidiona  poison  of  infidelity,  under 
a  palatable  and  enchanting  form,  are,  in  too  many  instances^ 
pufled  into  notice  by  reviewers,  without  due  regard  either  to 
candouror  discretion.  The  classic  poet  \  who  has  so  feelingly 
depicted  the  fond  attachment  to  native  country,  inherent  in 
mankind,  must  have  founded  his  opinion  of  human  taste  and 
sympathy  on  a  difierent  race  of  betnga ; — were  he  now  on 
earth,  alas !  he  would  find,  that  the  march  of  refinement 
baa  destroyed  the  virtaons  chivahy — ^the  inflexible  constancy 
— Uie  patriotic  and  kindred  attachments,  composing  that  ster- 
ling principle,  to  which  be  attached  so  much  value;  and 
would  behold  its  place  supplanted  by  the  inverse  niles  of  logic, 
and  the  opposing  creeds  in  morals  ! 

The  accompanying  object,  (as  the  title  implies,)  having 
been  expressly  undertaken,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  illus- 
tnting  the  origin  and  true  foundation  of  civil  government,  in 
this  Christian  State,  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  insti- 
tution of  an  hereditary  Nobility,  in  connexion  therewith  ;  it 
has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  both  to  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history.  Every  one,  the  least  acqnaiDted  with  the  Old 
Testament,  and  its  historical  description  of  the  Jewish  insti- 
tutions, most  admit,  from  the  birth  of  Cain  and  Abel  to  the 
OTid. 
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deatniclion  of  the  old  world  by  the  flood,  and  the  renewal  of 
God's  covenant  with  Noah  and  his  Sons,  the  establishment 
of  an  Aristocracy  in  the  first-born,  constitatlng  ibe  patriarchal 
fetid,  consequent  upon  the  expressed  pleasure  of  the  Creator 
himself,  and  only  lost  to  the  race  of  Cain,  by  an  act  of  murder, 
and  transferred  to  the  line  of  Seth  "  for  perpetual  gene- 
rations." It  is,  therefore,  nnnecessary  here  to  refer  more 
folly  to  that,  which  the  Bible,  the  standard  of  every  Christian'a 
knowledge,  every  where  famishes,  both  with  regard  to  the 
theocracy  of  the  Jews,  and  their  kingly,  or  moral  form  of 
government. 

By  way  of  contemporary  illustration,  of  the  antiqiuty  of  an 
institntion  of  hononr,-  from  which  all  heraldie  amblemt  have 
been  derived,  the  history  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  partly 
supported  by  Scripture  testimony,  informs  us,  that  Dariua 
was  a  noble  Salrtgi  of  Persia,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  con- 
spired with  six  other  Nobles,  of  the  same  nation,  to  destroy 
SmenSs,  who  had  usurped  the  crown  of  Persia,  after  the 
death  of  Cambyies ;  and  that  on  the  destruction  of  the  usurper, 
the  seven  noble  coaspirators  agreed  amongst  themselves, 
that  be  whose  horse  first  ueighed,  should  be  appointed  lung, 
—This  was  literally  fnlfiUed ;  for  the  horse  of  Darius  is  stated 
to  have  n^hed,  on  passing  a  certain  spot,  before  sun-rise, 
whereupon,  the  remaining  six  nobles  descended  from  their 
borses  and  saluted  Dariua  king.  The  classic  historians  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  including  Flavins  Josepbus,  who  especially 
relates  hia  own  noble  descent,  have  thus  given,  under  its  cha- 
racteristic definition,  the  early  jtr«CMfa>t  of  a  JVoUfify,  immedi- 
ately connected  vrith  the  rale  of  civil  government.  This  paved 
the  way  for  the  elucidation  of  those  objects,  which  in  Chapters, 
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IV,  «nd  V.  of  this  work,  are  more  pBrticalui^  nnAdded,  in 
the  epitomised  account  given  pf  the  rise,  progreM,  uid 
decline,  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  empires,  selected  for  the 
stutenance  of  the  premise*. 

The  relative  position  of  the  En^ish  Peerage,  in  connexion 
with  a  constitutional  tnonarchy,  the  safety  of  the  State,  and 
the  interests  of  the  people  at  large,  form  the  basis  of  the 
■object,  and  iti  various  appendages,  discusaed  in  the  succeed- 
ing  pagee.  It  embraces  indeed  a  weighty  question,  whether 
viewed  is  the  abstract,  or  taken  in  the  whole,  under  its  mnl- 
tiforious  bearings,  connected  with  the  fundamental  interests 
of  this  Proteatant  kingdom ;  and  the  efforts  now  making,  by 
a  powerful  party,  to  supplant  the  monarchy  itsdf,  by  a  repub- 
lican institution,  and,  with  a  second,  by  separating  the  Pro- 
testant Beligicm  from  the  State,  introdocing  that  of  the 
PMpacy,  and  its  abtohde  dominion,  in  exchange  for  free  govon- 
ment.  Tlie  outline  is  presented,  and  the  candid  inqairing 
reader  referred,  wherever  it  appears  necessary,  to  those 
standard  aothraities,  ancient  and  modem,  to  whose  research, 
penetration,  and  general  learning,  the  author  is  indebted,  fat, 
^rtutever  may  appear  valuable  in  histtnical  narration,  state 
policy,  or  legal  opinion,  and  worthy  of  estimation  in  the 
COBcloaions  he  has  drawn. 

At  no  fonner  period  of  our  history,  has  the  necessity  for  a 
oomprehensive  view  of  our  entire  social  system,  on  a  scale 
though  limited,  yet  suffideotly  sustained  to  support  the 
object,  been  so  emergent,  as  in  the  present  age  of  speculation 
in  systeme  of  government,  and  general  politics,  termed 
jMfwJor.  The  entire  basis  of  the  English  monardiy, — the 
antiquity  of  the  conitexion  of  Christianity,  with  the  supreme 
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foverament  or  anthority  of  the  law, — the  "  7m  suprema 
juration,"  eBtabliehed  for  many  ceaturies  in  these  kiDgdoms, 
its  correaponding  reco^tioa,  and  the  important  changes  (in 
princiide  and  practice)  proposed  to  be  made  therein,  were 
BobjectB  of  no  ordinary  moment  to  be  considered  in  the  die- 
ciiMion.  Without  the  eetabhehmemt  of  a  sound  principle  of 
rale  and  action,  under  a  govermng  head,  or  retpoiuible 
trustees,  as  a  foundation  to  build  upon,  no  system  of  human 
policy  cotdd  have  been  devised  of  a  safe,  permanent,  or  just 
character,  adapted  to  snstain  the  political  interests,  and  to  pro* 
mote  the  protective  happiness  of  mankind,  in  a  lai^  or  opulent 
coramoni^  of  free  citizens:  and  true  it  is,  that  the  general  his- 
tory of  oar  tiavoured  country,  presents  a  narration  of  incidents, 
hi^y  eliuddatory  of  the  prt^esstve  advances  made  in  civi- 
lization and  national  improvement, — the  progress  of  general 
literature — the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  extension  of  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  as  we  have  been  propelled  forward  on  the  stream  of 
time,  increasing  our  temporal  wealth  and  its  poeaessions. 

Tlie  perfect  establishment  of  a  constitutional  and  limited 
monarchy,  as  well  as  the  modification  of  our  code  of  general 
legislation,  are  sufficientiy  recorded  in  our  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, and  commented  upon  by  our  most  eminent  law 
authorities,  annent  and  modern ;  bat  the  key-atone  of  the 
political  arch,  on  whidi  the  admired  superstructore  has  been 
raised  and  upheld, — the  connecting  link  of  the  entire  chain, 
has  not  been  sufficiendy  understood  nor  dwelt  upon, — nor  its 
value  sad  high  state  importance  dilucidated,  with  reference 
to  the  sacred  contract  with  religion — the  covenant  existing 
between  King,  Govermnent,  and  People,  in  general  publica- 
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tions ;  nor  duly  sustained  by  hietorical  data,  and  supported  bj' 
the  indiBputable  authority  of  eminent  ancient  lawyers,  hie- 
toriaus,  statesmen,  and  men  of  letters.  The  absolute  denial 
of  this  vital  principle,  existing  in  the  constitution,  in  popular 
works,  withont  such  adequate  conntn^ise,  has  long  been 
felt;  and  many,  otherwise  well-intentioned  citizens  of  the 
State,  including  Paley,  have  erred  through  an  absolute  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  true  foundation  i^  those 
institutions,  which  are  the  most  ralnable  of  our  possesuons ; 
and  not  suiGciently  furnished  in  any  history  of  England,  on  a 
small  scale,  however  ably  conducted. 

The  beauty,  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  Britiah  monarchy, 
with  its  three  egtatea,  result  from  its  having  been  founded  on 
the  principles  contained  in  the  Oracles  of  IVuth ;  and  by  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  succeeding  pages,  it  will  be  found 
abundantly  illustrated,  both  from  sacred  and  pro&ne  history, 
of  the  best  kind,  that  no  system  can  be  truly  efficacione  for 
the  temporal  comfort  and  moral  improvement  of  man,  whether 
considered  with  reference  to  his  individual  benefit  and  sooial 
felicity,  or  his  eternal  happiness,  which  is  not  founded  on 
divine  justice  and  authority, — the  sacred  foontain  firom  which 
all  moral  obligation  flows,  and  by  the  pure  stream  of  which 
alone  can  it  be  susttuned ! 

The  continued  improvement  of  onr  social  benefits, — the 
sustenance  of  Religion  in  its  State  eonnexion,  as  a  matter  of 
Christian  duty,  and  of  love  to  onr  feUow-countrymen,  are 
objects  which  should  be  held  paramomit  in  importance  to 
every  selfish  or  ambitious  consideration, — the  anxioos  endea- 
vour has  been  to  sustain  them  with  appropriate  support, 
drawn  from  sources  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  taab  of 
13 
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invidioue  criticism,  or  interested  detractioo,  however  unsa- 
TOioy  they  may  prove  to  the  sceptic  and  designing  leveller  i 
but  which  are  calcnlated  to  obtain  the  respect  and  the  con- 
fidence of  every  reflecting  Christian  and  sound  Patriot, 
Chnrdiman  or  Dissenter,  who  prefers  the  morality  which  is 
snhstuitial,  to  that  which  is  fallacioas  and  ephemeral, — who, 
disdaining  the  applanse  of  the  world,  nnjostly  obtained,  seek* 
the  approbation  of  a  sound  conscience,  and  the  &vour  of 
Him  wbo«e  rewards  are  eternal ! 

To  avert  the  horrors  of  revolution  is  the  dnty  of  every  good 
subject,  whatever  religions  creed  he  may  profess,  l^e  con- 
sequences of  sufiiering  extreme  opinions  to  progress,  under 
the  aid  of  i»fitk&ty,  in  a  neighbouring  state,  have  been  marked 
in  the  written  opinions  of  one  man,  who,  more  than  any  other 
in  modem  times,  possessed,  in  his  own  person  and  proximate 
resources,  the  opportunity  and  the  mental  competency  to  form 
correct  conclusions.  Independently  of  the  fire  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  the  etegancies  of  Uterary  composition  in  the 
FVench  language,  the  judgment  of  the  Napoleon  of  rt89  and 
1793,  who  established  an  En^re  for  himself  upon  its  foun- 
dation, stands  pre-eminent  for  its  originality  of  tbou^t,  and 
power  of  conception.  Translations  from  origi»ai  letters,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  to  his  personal  friend  and  confidant. 
Monsieur  D'Aogeais,  are  inserted  (pp.  144  to  160).  l^ese 
wiU  repay  for  more  than  one  reading.  The  description  given 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Statet  General — the  sections — 
reforming  mobs  and  clubs  of  Parts,  and  the  Convention — 
together  with  the  trial  and  exectUtoH  of  the  King — are  alto- 
gether Mnique;  and,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  "the 
ideas  he  fixes,  and  the  opinions  he  forme  of  them,  give  to 
b2 
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these  events  an  air  of  novel  interest,  which  makes  ns  believe 
that  we  read  of  them  for  the  first  time  :  add  to  the  great  inte- 
rest this  inspires,  the  no  lees  interesting  (nrcnmstance  of  seeing 
Napoleon  Buonoparte,  vho,  at  a  later  period,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Henry  the  Fomik,  judge  the  abettors  of  a  revolution, 
which  was  the  very  means  of  his  acquiring  that  throne," — 
(vide  Notfe,  p.  153,)  and  we  have  indeed  a  subject  for  grave 
reflection,  adapted  to  progressing  events. 

The  reader  is  particularly  invited  to  an  attentive  pemsal  of 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Chapters,  where  he  will  find  the  early  foun- 
dations and  prinriples  of  those  institutione,  which  form  the 
entire  basis  of  our  constitutional  monarchy,  abundantly  ex- 
plained from  Miginal  sources,  comprehending  extracts  from 
the  coronaiioH  services  of  the  earliest  kings  of  England — the 
Laws  of  Alired — the  origin  and  application  of  fatdal  rights 
and  Christian  tenures — the  establishment  of  a  primitive  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Britain,  by  a  Roman  Brittsh  king,  anterior 
to  the  Saxon  conquest,  sustained  by  the  writings  of  Bishop 
Burgess,  and  other  standard  authorities ;  and  its  subversion 
by  Auguatin  (not  the  primitive  fother),  the  miatioaary  of  Pope 
Gregory  I.  in  the  seventh  centmy, — showing  seven  distinct 
periods  or  epochs,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  Also,  the 
full  establishment  of  the  feudal  order  of  nobility,  by  WUliam  the 
Conqueror,  and  his  connexion  of  a  stale  religion  therewith  i  the 
important  proceedings  of  the  ancient  baronial  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Ymt,  in  opposition  to  the  Pope,  relative  to 
the  Crown  of  Scotland ;  and  the  subseqaent  resumption  of  the 
Protestant  reformed  religion  for  the  State,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  tHrd  estate,  or  House  of  Commons,  on  its  liberal  or  in- 
dependent footing,  confirmed  by  tiie  revolution  of  1688. 
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In  the  Berentli  and  conclndin^  chi4>ter,  the  < 
views  of  DisBenten  from  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
nature  and  objects  of  Chriatian  goveniment,  or  a  Church 
sustained  by  human  le^slation,  are  pointed  out ;  and  tht 
UngAm  of  Chriat  vindicated  ',  in  the  office  of  the  eetablished 
ftxttestant  Church,  her  venerated  institntions.  utility,  and 
antiquity  ie  jure ;— the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown — the  prt- 
vileges  of  the  Peera,  and  the  rightt  of  the  Commons,  from 
their  earliest  foundation,  are  fuUy  treated  of;  and  the  iireli- 
giooB,  injurious,  and  unprincipled  chantcter  of  the  oppotition, 
in  the  Commons'  House,  which  has  for  a  time  deprived  the 
uatioa  of  an  efficient  government,  and  the  Sovereign  of  con- 
servative counsellors,  are  shown  in  their  objects  and  their  con- 
sequencea,  with  perfect  independence  of  party  considerations. 

The  condition  of  the  sister  kingdom,  moral,  political,  uid 
religious,  has  not  been  foi^tten.  Ireland,  groaning  under 
the  oppression  of  a  politico-spiritual  despotism,  from  which, 
onaided,  she  is  totally  unable  to  extricate  herself,  is  a  subject 
of  painful  interest  to  the  true  Protestant  heart ;  and  whilst, 
aa  a  people,  we  are  exerting  ourselves  for  the  perfect  removal 
of  human  bodily  bondage,  in  our  colonies,  we  should  not 
neglect  the  sacred  duty  of  mental  Christian  charity  at  home ! 
A  Christian  government  and  people,  are  bound  to  make  an 
eKirt,  by  the  extension,  not  the  diminution  of  Protestant  in- 
struction, for  this  portion  of  our  domestic  &mily, — to  remove 
that  bigotry  and  misrepresentation,  which  are  the  prolific 
source  of  civil  strife;  but  we  must  remember  the  solemn 
injunction,  which,  commanding  us  to  "  do  good  to  all  men," 

■  See  noMa,  C*Uf.  VII.  lud  Appeadii, 
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also  requircB  our  direct  attention  to  "  ttie  household  of  Wth," 
— there  are  Proteitant  breth-m,  for  whose  futh  and  protec- 
tion, it  ia  our  duty  to  sacrifice  oar  time,  our  puree,  our 
person,  and,  if  need,  our  blood,  in  imitation  of  onr  pro- 
genitors. "  committing  our  work  to  God,"  with  devotion  and 
with  confidence ! 

Human  nature  in  its  totality,  is  burdened  with  innumerable 
ills, — it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  lend  a  hand  to  lessen  the 
dreadful  aggregate,  proportionate  to  his  means,—"  casting 
hia  bread  upon  the  waters,  that  it  may  return  after  many 
days."  Leaving  the  isaae  in  the  hands  of  a  generous  and 
discriminating  FubUc,  the  Author  refers  for  the  rest,  to  the 
Table  of  Contents ;  and,  winding  up  in  the  pure  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  great  Roman  statesman,  bids  his  reader 
farewell! 

"  Quotiiam  diu  vixitte  denegainr,  aliqmd  famamua  quo  pot- 
tinuu  ostertdere  not  vmtm," — Cicbko. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


"  Pcllz,  qui  potuit  r 

Atqna  metoi  mnau,  «  incionlHle  hti 
Subjodt  pcdibui,  strqiitiimqiie  Achoro 


Wx  have  arrived  at  that  eventful  period  in  the  historic  page  of 
Britain,  when  the  refined  aentiment,  bo  beantifally  apostro- 
phised by  the  classic  poet,  is  especially  adapted  to  the  reflec- 
tion of  every  moral  or  Christian  patriot.  Those  who  have, 
indeed,  traced  Q?«rr»  to  their  Sublime  Source,  and  by  becom- 
ing resignation,  or  rational  phUottipky,  deduced  therefrom  the 
comprehensive  deugns  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  controlling  the 
affiurs  of  Man,  can  jnstly  be  said  to  have  caat  both  fear  and 
h±b  beneath  their  feet,  and  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
declared  happy ! 

Whatever  is  calculated  to  promote  the  independaiceandhap- 
pinesaof  individuals,  in  astate  of  civilized  or  cultivated  society, 
is  equally  capable  of  advantageous  application  to  the  feelings, 
prosperity,  and  comfort  of  an  entire  People,  if  truly  virtuous 
or  Christian,  in  the  regulation  of  its  domestic  PoUty.  It  is 
only  by  a  consistent  exercise  of  the  reasoning  &culties,  and 
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rational  Babmituon  to  the  operation  of  those  contingent  and 
incidental  circnmetances,  which  Providence  has  wisely  per- 
mitted to  form  the  attendant  tot  of  follen  homanity,  in  the 
character  of  secondary  cautes ;  enitained  hy  a  calm,  but  devoted 
reliance  on  the  justice  and  bounty  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
that  either  Individnals  or  Nations,  can  become  permanently 
Batisfied  with  thdr  lot,  and  fairly  be  said  to  have  risen  supe- 
rior to  the  varied  machinations  of  Evil  predominating  in  the 
montl  World ! 

Ambition  and  the  love  of  change,  are  the  leading  charac- 
teristic propensities  of  mankind,  in  every  state  approaching 
to  civilization ;  and  these  become  enhanced,  in  proportioa  to 
the  growing  intelligence  of  individuals,  and  the  ipcreased 
prosperity  of  national  nndertaldnga — eti  naitira  homnum  novi- 
talia  avida ,- — so  it  is  equally  the  folly  of  educated  Man,  in  the 
indulgence  of  imaginary  notions  of  perfection,  to  hazard  the 
Bbipwreclc  of  his  legitimate  possessions,  and  barter  with  even 
his  moral  repose,  under  the  imtioual  hope  of  realizing  the 
ultima  tItuU  of  social  felicity,  in  a  state  of  sublunary  ezistencel 
This  iniatuation,  prevuling  with  a  great  number  of  the  intel- 
ligent portion  of  human  nature,  who  are  considered  capable 
of  exercising  the  faculties  of  raliocination,  vrith  advantage  to 
themselves  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  it  ceases  to  be 
matter  of  astonishment,  that  those  who  are  not  gifted  with 
taient,  nor  improved  hy  the  possession  of  the  cultivated 
attribntes  of  our  species,  or  controlled  by  the  superior  in- 
fluences of  rational  religion,  should  be  led  away  by  the  god 
of  Error,  under  whatever  specious  form,  or  mantle  of  en- 
chantment, its  pretensions  are  emblazoned. 

When  the  sun  of  Napoleon's  ambition  was  setting,  and  in 
the  calm  of  bis  retirement  on  the  barren  rock  of  St.  Helena, 
his  reply  to  the  question  of  his  supposed  belief  in  fataliim, 
was  equally  remarkable  for  its  evidence  of  the  superior  powers 
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of  Us  mind,  u  it  is  i^posite  to  the  preceding  view  of  humtm 
nature,  even  in  the  moet  civilised  or  i»ii»$ant«  society — "  How 
few  amongst  the  maM  of  mankind  are  influenced  by  rtason,—m. 
how  many  are  governed  by  prejudice !  I  have  found  it 
neceaury,  in  order  to  attain  great  objects,  to  yield  to  the 
follies  and  prejudices,  when  I  knew  an  appeal  to  the  onder- 
Btanding  would  have  been  fruitless ;  and  thus  fax  have  I  been  a 
fatalist.  You  may  judge  of  my  sincerity  by  my  attachment 
to  the  society  of  the  intelligent  and  rejecting,  who  alone 
possess  the  materiel  of  real  power.  I  have  weighed  cmise 
and  tffect,  and  if  Cesar  or  Alexander  the  Great  were  again 
upon  earth,  they  would  do  the  same  \  bat  they  would  learn 
the  increased  necessity  for  governing,  by  reason  only,  under 
her  itener  policy!"  If  these  were  the  sentiments  of  an 
Individual,  who,  more  than  any  other  man  in  modem  times, 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  essentials 
of  government,  and  of  forming  an  accurate  opinion  of  men 
and  things  in  general ;  we  may  fairly  be  pardoned  for  ques- 
tioning the  vahis  of  principles,  which  put  at  issue  the  authority 
ot  all  past  judgment  and  all  experience,  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  moment,  to  the  continued  repose  and  prosperity  of  a 
great  nation,  for  whose  permanent  welfare  we  are  justified 
in  entertaining  a  more  than  ordinary  soUcitnde. 

It  has  been  boldly  asserted,  that  the  present  age  possesses 
ttie  spirit  of  perfective  excellence, — armed  with  the  magic 
wand  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  directing  the  rule  of 
sovereignty,  by  sound  reason,  on  the  enlai^;«d  understanding 
of  mankind ;  and  consequently,  that  all  pre-existent  learning, 
customs,  and  opinions,  must  bow  in  snbmission  and  worship 
at  its  shrine,  or  pass  into  oblivion,  before  the  trradiant  rays 
of  that  liberal  son  of  Intelligence,  which  has  burst  upon  us 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  illumined  a  portion  of  the 
human  inhabitants  of  earth  with  Wisdom  I  The  design  of 
b2 
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the  accompaDTing  hiUoiical  Treatise,  is  to  unmaek  the  pou' 
tion  and  to  iDuetrate  without  reetraint,  the  intrioBic  value  of 
an  asBumptioii,  which  standB  tmsopported  by  any  fundamental 
principle  of  Veracity  or  Excellence  ;  hat  which  has  heen  pro- 
mulgated, without  reserve  or  qualification,  to  the  Peers  and 
People  of  England — intelligent  and  non- intelligent — ^reflecting 
and  unreflecting — for  their  instruction  in  the  art  of  civil 
legislation,  and  the  mysteries  of  national  pohcy  !  In  joining 
issue  with  this  "  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  we  fearlessly  assert  a 
PrincipU;  and  prepare  for  the  defence  of  its  integrity  and 
value,  with  no  unbecoming  feeling  of  arrogant  presumptioo : 
but,  under  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  right,  will  even  deign  to 
grapple  with  a  phoMlom,  and  scrupulously  sift  its  pretensions, 
lest  the  delusive  shadows  it  casts  forth,  may.  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unreflecting,  asetime  a  suhstanldve  form,  or  be  hailed  by 
any  portion  of  an  intelligent  people  as  the  ascendant  of  a 
system  of  IVnth.  The  moral  greatneBS  of  our  common  coun- 
try haa  arisen  in  proportion  to  her  respect  for  chivalric  Honour, 
her  esteem  for  Virtue,  and  her  veneration  for  Religion ;  and 
by  the  inconsiderate  desertion  of  any  one  of  these  essential 
characteristics,  her  prosperitf  will  inevitably  become  bounded, 
and  in  exchange  for  solid  happiness,  she  will,  like  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  leave  behind  only  the  wreck  of  her  glory, 
as  the  reward  of  her  apostacy,  for  the  contemplation  of  future 
times! 

Thos,  the  Author  aims  itot  at  tendering  any  apology  for 
tbe  expression  of  opinions,  which  are  the  result  of  calm  re- 
flection, and  afiectionate  regard  for  that  land  wherein  he  was 
bom,  and  under  whose  tree  constitution  he  was  nurtured,  in 
oonformity  with  its  best  principles.  An  Englishman's  honour 
should  be  equally  independent  with  his  pride,  "  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,"  in  the  advocacy  of  a  question  of  vital 
moment  to  the  interests  of  his  compatriots.    FoUtically,  on- 
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connected  widi  any  puty  in  the  Btate,  he  is  content  to  throw 
hinuelf  on  the  general  good  sense  of  Englishmen,  for  a  cor< 
rect  appreciation  of  the  ab/ect,  rather  than  die  exercise  of  a 
critical  analyaiB  into  the  literary  meritB  of  the  production. 
Tlie  Principle*  advocated  in  the  succeeding  pages,  being  drawn 
from  a  higher  sonrce  than  homan  imagination ;  require  no 
i^logetic  introduction  to  attract  attention,  disarm  animosity. 
or  pave  the  way  to  the  good-will  of  those,  whose  &voarable 
ofunion  is  most  worthy  of  estimation.  They  stand  on  their 
own  merits — on  the  attrihutea  of  a  tacred  foundation ;  and 
need  not  the  aid  of  fictitious  bolstering  in  sapport  of  their 
just  pretensions !  Infidlihility  is  not  the  tot  of  human  nature, 
and  has  not  been  aspired  to  by  any  man  beneath  the  station 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  nor,  are  we  bound  to  yield  our  judg- 
ment heedlessly  to  the  prevailing  caoiiiatio  captiosa,  against 
the  evidence  of  plain  understanding;  nor  place  implicit  re* 
liance  on  the  assumed  Wisdom  of  any  Man,  or  set  of  Men, 
however  bright  their  oratorical  powers,  or  professedly  liberal 
and  disinterested  their  views  of  social  policy.  To  many  such 
the  lines  of  Terence  are  more  than  applicable, — "  Hi»  mate 
prtemtum  est,  qui  rectn  prava  faciumt."  If  such  vitiated 
taste,  want  of  discrimination  and  moral  independence,  prevail 
imonget  a  people,  seeking  at  the  same  time  the  improvement 
of  their  social  condition,  there  is  little  ground  for  wonder, 
that  the  gtmentmff  fabric  is  not  only  constructed  with  mate- 
rials, at  once  incongruous  and  imperfect ;  but  that  it  is  liable 
to  dismptiDn  by  every  wind  of  popular  ebullition  or  theoretical 
frenzy  which  arises ! 

In  the  repthlie  of  letters,  despotism,  liberaUty,  and  even 
licentiousness,  claim  divided  empire,  and  each  has  its  sup- 
porters ;  but,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Morals,  there  can 
be  but  one  correct  rule  of  action ;  for  that  which  appears 
politically  right  may  be  morally  wrong  f  and  in  opposition 
B  8 
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to  those  who  would  inconuderatelT  call  upon  ne  to  remove, 
with  precipitation,  all  the  salutary  restraints  which  have  been 
deemed  essential  for  the  government  of  manlcind  and  the 
security  of  society,  we  may,  with  confidence,  array  the  sub- 
lime sentiments  of  Locke,  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Comioon-' 
place  Book  of  the  Bible."  There  the  favourite  watch-word 
of  the  French  EncyclopKdists — "  icnuet  I'iitfame," — is  foirly 
illostrated;  yea,  even  that  modern  patriotism,  which  pre- 
sumptuously (juestioDs  the  Authority  that  declares,  "  Man 
can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given  bim  from  above,"  is 
best  anawered  by  the  vnitten  opinions  of  one  of  the  moat 
liberal  writers  on  religion  and  civil  ^vemnieDt,  who  asserts 
that  "  the  great  sectaries  of  nature,  in  their  four  Ihimtttiid 
years  of  improvementg,  in  opposition  to  precepts  the  most  pure 
and  perfective  for  mankind,  gave  us  little  besides  blunders 
and  blotted  paper !" 

The  desire  to  set  op  systems  of  government,  independenfly 
of  the  admonitory  authority  of  religion,  and  the  ordinances 
of  God,  is  a  predomiitating  feature  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  aldiough  it  is  by  no  means  an  ephemera  of  modem 
growth :  yet  the  tahu  populi  in  every  civilized  state  can  only 
be  effectually  preserved,  by  a  steady  attention  towards  the 
attainment  of  those  purposes,  which  should  at  once  become  the 
great  aim  of  man's  social  existence,  as  they  constitute  the  true 
end  of  his  creation.  All  history  shows,  that  a  deviation  from 
this  line  of  conduct  has  bronght  with  it  impending  misery  and 
final  ruin  on  the  most  powerful  empires, — with  the  Jews,  by 
tbeir  neglect  of  the  express  commands  of  "  The  King  of 
kings,"  and  amonget  heathen  nations,  although  possessed  of 
learning,  as  in  the  governments  of  Rome  and  Athens,  by 
their  adoption  of  luxury  and  licentiousness,  in  exchange  for 
Morality  and  Virtue ! 

The  safety  of  the  State  considered,  with  reference  to  the 
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increase  of  popolation  and  its  necessities,  as  well  bs  the  con- 
oomitant  diatzibution  of  Wealth,  may,  in  reality,  require  an 
rolarged  sphere  of  action, — a  comprehensive  expansion  of 
Ideas,  in  the  regulation  of  matters  of  popular  interest  and 
inter-national  policy ;  bnt,  the  principle  of  Security,  alone,  can 
never  be  sustained,  without  doe  attention,  on  the  part  of 
Govemment,  to  the  certain  operatioa  of  cause  and  effect,  in 
the  measures  propounded.  Thus,  the  reformed  Commons  of 
England,  have  entailed  difficuhiea  upon  their  ovra  body,  and 
iqxm  the  Peers  of  Pariiament,  of  no  ordinary  moment, — they 
bare  to  contend,  on  one  hand,  vrith  the  nnnatnral  exten- 
sion of  principles,  the  result  of  foreign  inflnence,  of  deckled 
revolutionary  tendency,  and  with  the  changes  of  European 
policy, — on  the  other,  with  the  inCTeased  wants  and  irrational 
desires  of  a  highly  apeculative  and  commercial  community, 
which  has  extended  its  desires  and  its  objects  far  beyond  the 
boundary  of  prudence :  wliilst  they  have  voluntarily  fettered 
that  moral  independence,  under  which  Statesmen  can  alone, 
in  a  free  country,  act  with  credit  to  themselves,  the  real 
advantage  and  satisfaction  of  their  constituents,  and  the  gene- 
ral weal ;  thereby  veri^ng  the  prediction  of  ttie  immortal 
Burke,  in  hie  memorable  address  to  the  electors  of  firietol, 
in  1789.  They  have,  in  foct,  become  the  Vassals  of  popular 
luflrage,  of  a  power  at  once  tiprtunumi  and  dangerous  to  the 
State,  of  which  they  are  the  chosen  Conservators,  and  pos- 
sess no  longer  a  free  discretionary  will,  to  enable  them  to 
direct,  with  happy  effect  or  becoming  energy,  the  destinies  of 
a  great  nation ! 

It  was  wisely  observed  by  Lord  Bacon,  that,  "  to  deli- 
berate about  useful  things,  is  the  safer  delay,"  and,  in  con- 
tradiction  to  that  specious  philosophy,  which  is  based  on  the 
sbaQow  foundation  of  expedieney,  (a  term  of  modem  invention 
and  coBTenience,  in  statistics,)  which  iUostrates  its  objects  in 
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theory,  at  once  plausible  and  "  pauing  beaatifol,"  but  leaves 
practical  utility  enBhroaded  in  the  ima^ation,  it  is  fear- 
lessly contended  in  the  succeeding  pages,  that  the  genmne 
power$  of  gOTernmeat  are  fixed  and  determinate,  as  well  as 
rational  in  their  principles  and  their  objects, — neither  can 
they  be  set  aside  withoat  positive  violation  of  duty  to  the 
people  at  home,  and  breach  of  national  futh  abroad, — with- 
out injury  to  sound  nnderstanding ;  and  their  annihilation 
will  bring  with  it  inevitable  punishment,  in  individual  ruin  and 
national  dismemberment.  Those  who  exercise  the  authorities 
of  government  entrusted  to  them,  are,  unquestionably,  to  a 
certain  extent,  responsible  to  the  people  for  their  correct  np- 
plication  :  and  the  contmrrent  approbation  of  the  people 
themselves,  is  essential  to  their  due  direction;  but,  with 
reference  to  the  duty  and  obligation  of  Christian  legislators, 
neither  the  power  itself,  originally,  nor  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  have  emanated  therefrom,  nor  the  uses  and 
purposes  for  which  those  rights  and  privileges  were  inati- 
tttted,  came  from  Man,  neither  can  they  juttly  be  annulled  by 
Man,  tinleaa  it  can  be  satis&ctorily  shown,  that  they  are  per- 
verted and  rendered  inapplicable  to  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  ordained,  by  the  Supreme  Pounder  of  the  Universe  t 

An  extension  of  the  elective  privileges  of  the  people  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  increased  difftuion  of  vreahh 
and  intelligence ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  desire  an  end,  another 
to  devise  the  meana  by  which  that  end  may  be  accomplished, 
without  hazard  to  the  national  prosperity ;  and  it  must  be 
equally  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  numberg  alone 
will  not  afford  protection ;  and  that  nnleas  humanity  itself  is 
r^ormed, — an  extension  of  remedies,  with  an  acknowledged 
increase  of  opportunities,  will  never  produce  the  declared 
intentions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  far  as  bribery  and  corrupt 
influence  are  concerned ;  for  the  impressions  resulting  from  a 
13 
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due  considerstioii  of  its  operation  hitherto,  do  not  'VBTrant 
any  rational  expectationa  of  a  pemaitetU  talutary  remedy  in 
its  application.  If  the  banners  of  poverty,  and  even  patghe 
reMlion,  are  to  be  unforled  a^unat  rank,  life,  privUegea,  and 
possessions;  and  bodies  of  men,  throogbont  the  country,  are 
permitted,  with  continued  impunity,  to  umte  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  bearding  the  Executive,  and  compelling  their 
representatives  to  pass  measures  which  may  be  at  variance 
with  all  sound  principles  of  state  policy ;  there  is  an  end  to 
all  the  moral  influence,  as  well  as  the  practical  efficiency  and 
design  of  the  government  itself.  The  interests  of  all  parties, 
whig,  tory,  or  liberal,  are  involved  in  the  issue, — life  and 
property  must  necessarily  be  preserved,  public  foith  cemented, 
and  public  justice  sustained,  by  the  firee  and  fall  exercise  of  the 
remaining  powers  of  the  Conatitution,  in  vindication  of  the 
national  honour;  rather  than  by  that  spirit  of  truckling  sub- 
serviency, which  yields  to  the  tyranny  of  the  one  or  the 
■way,  as  it  may  suit  the  caprice,  selfishness,  or  malice  of  ita 

The  history  of  past  national  events,  is  sufficiently  illaatrative 
of  the  dangerous  pinnacle  on  which  we  rest  our  security  as  a 
people ; — all  the  powers  of  anticipation,  and  even  the  spirit  of 
prot^iecy,  would  be  incompetent  to  delineate  the  result  of 
conflict,  cH-  issue  of  trial,  in  that  most  dreadful  of  all  atrug- 
f^.  Poverty  against  Property  1  What  a  moral  reproach, 
then,  presents  itself  to  those  unreflecting  statesmen,  who 
stimulate  the  threatening  evil,  by  their  impassioned  appeals  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  community, — their  erratic  attempts  to 
secure  popular  applause  and  support,  under  the  specious  pro- 
mises of  improving  the  condition  of  sodety,  and  with  their 
varied  systems  of  regeneration,  extending  the  liberties  of 
tlteir  fellow.men !  With  such  persons,  there  is  no  harmony 
•o  grateful  to  the  ear,  as  the  adulatory  accents  of  a  popular 
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usenbly,  however  deceptive  and  illnBory  the  foimdatioa  on 
which  they  are  built ;  but  the  low  jester  thulcB  he  has  as  valid 
H  claim  to  this  retnm  for  his  puiu,  as  the  most  profoimd  con- 
noisseur in  politiCB  for  his  senatorial  wisdom ;  thuB,  their 
Mirtnn'c  vabie  can  be  easily  determined  by  the  senuble  mind. 
"  1  glory,"  aaid  a  departed  Peer  of  Eng'land,  of  profound 
learning,  "  in  that  popularity  which  follows,  but  which  is  not 
run  after,  and  ia  the  resnlt  of  good  deeds,  by  noble  endi 
Mcquired!" 

It  has  been  held  as  an  axiom,  that  "  Ignorance  is  the 
parent  of  Crime,"  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  general  moral  re- 
fbmmtioD,  in  men  and  manners,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved, 
how  far  the  universal  diffusion  of  politicai  knowledge,  will 
operate  as  a  remedy.  It  may  be  fomkd  by  fatal  experience, 
that  such  a  principle  of  education  ie  fully  capable  of  becom- 
ing the  adept  nnrse  of  crime,  and  hereafter  set  at  nought  the 
authority  of  the  judge  and  the  schoolmaster,  who  shall  at- 
tempt to  oppose  it.  Vanity,  presumption,  and  ambition,  are 
the  natural  atteudonta  on  such  a  system  -,  and  the  advocates 
for  its  unbridled  career,  should  be  met  by  a  rational  associa- 
tion of  wealth  and  intelligence.  When  we  reflect  on  the  un- 
happy condition  of  the  sister  kingdom,  this  argument  especially 
applies.  There  Ducardia  reigns  with  her  ten  thousand  terrors, 
and  the  progress  of  this  species  of  learning,  has  already  fear- 
fully augmented  the  dark  catalogue  of  crime,  with  which  her 
peasantry  has  become  branded.  Although  the  wretched  dis- 
ciples of  such  a  school  of  anarchy,  may  ultimatdy  prove  defi- 
cient in  the  complication  of  tactics,  needful  for  the  attainment 
of  their  viwinary  and  unconstitutional  objects,  and  entail 
rain  upon  themselves, — it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  who 
wield  the  machinery  of  government  to  protect,  in  the  interim, 
the  well-diepoKd,  by  establishing  and  enforcing  a  system  of 
legislation,  which  shedl  put  an  end  to  the  lawless  ontragea 
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hourly  pnctised  agaioit  religion  and  the  eecnrity  of  private 
life  and  its  posaesflione ! 

Hie  necesuty  for  inetitating  and  preserving  a  well-defined 
■ystem  of  Christian  instmction,  and  moral  disdpline,  for  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
mast  be  evident  to  every  philanthropist ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  government, 
to  exert  its  influence  with  the  legislature,  for  the  estabUah- 
ment  of  a  national  provision  for  this  important  object.  Tlie 
fbnnation  of  many  societies  apparently  for  the  perversion, 
ratlLer  than  the  extension  of  sound  principles,  renders  such  a 
step  more  imperative  at  this  time,  than  at  any  former  period. 
Under  such  a  provision,  the  useful  arts,  sciences,  and  mann- 
foctnres  might  be  fostered,  and  blended  with  km/U  mental 
cultivation ;  and  thus,  in  performing  the  work  of  political  re- 
gmeretion,  eo»  amore,  we  ehonld  perform  our  duty  to  om- 
God  and  to  our  country !  Civil  liberty  and  its  blessings  may, 
by  pmdent  means,  be  advanced  towards  a  certain  state  of 
perfection ;  but,  in  perfect  conformity  with  our  first  position, 
it  does  not  follow,  as  many  political  philoaopbers  and  unre- 
flecting economists  with  pertinacity  acsert,  that,  because  the 
nature  of  man,  in  his  individual  capacity,  is  capable  of  im- 
provement to  an  indefinite  standard,  the  progress  of  society, 
under  the  various  necessities  of  popular  interests,  or  the  eX' 
pansive  desires  of  a  commercial  and  speculatively  trading 
people,  can  be  rendered  eqitally  tan^ble ;  or,  that  it  can  be 
regulated  by  mere  theory,  in  opposition  to  principles  which 
have  their  foundation  in  first  causes,  lliat  sovereign  mle  of 
moral  action,  "  the  science  of  sciences,"  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  such  hypothesis ;  and  ^is  even  Paley,  with  all  the 
Christian  interest  he  evidently  felt  for  mankind,  overlooked 
in  his  too  eager  desire  to  accommodate  his  theory  to  the 
feelings  and  growing  partialities  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
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and  wrote  ;  and  the  enbsequeut  promulgation  of  whose 
opinione,  in  many  perverted  forms,  has  encouraged,  even 
amongst  the  better-informed  classes,  that  delusive  specula- 
tion, in  matters  of  state  policy,  which,  sweeping  every  ethical 
principle  from  the  mind,  tends  to  the  entire  subversion  of  all 
the  sonnd  qnalities  of  Government,  Law,  Custom,  Authority, 
and  Religion ! 

It  has  been  elegantly  observed  by  Sir  William  Temple, 
that  "  the  learning  of  the  ancients  led  them  to  a  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  own  ignorance,  —the  imbecility  of  the 
human  understanding, — tlie  incapability  of  even  comprehend- 
ing thii^  around  us,  as  well  as  those  above  us — so  much  so, 
that  the  most  sublime  wits  amongst  the  ancients  ended  in 
their  &Kara\^\fila : — ours  leads  ns  to  presumption  and  vain 
ostentation  of  the  little  we  have  learned,  and  makes  us  think 
we  do  or  shall  know,  not  only  all  natural,  but  even  what  we 
call  nqienuitiaral  things."  Now,  revelation  alone  baa  filled  up 
the  chaam  which  presented  itself  to  the  learning  of  the  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity,— divest  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of 
revelation  and  Christian  iastruction,  and  with  all  our  boasted 
intelligence,  and  posaeasion  of  those  nobler  faculties  of  the 
soul,  comprehended  in  the  understanding ;  and  we  are  not 
one  whit  better  informed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  on  sub- 
jects of  human  import,  than  were  the  sages  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  or  even  those  of  a  more  remote  period  I 

Hie  record  of  public  events,  and  the  progress  of  mental 
cultivation,  combined  with  national  improvement  and  indi- 
vidual prosperity,  alike  sufficiently  illustrate,  that  during  the' 
greater  portion  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Religion  and  Morals  went  hand  in  hand,  in  education  and 
government ;  and  the  social  energies  of  the  people  were 
drawn  forth  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  The  existence  of  an 
absolute  and  eternal  principle  of  retributive  justice,  was  duly 
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aclc&owledged  by  all  classes  in  the  state, — Reason  and  Taste 
then  associated  together,  with  the  mlers  of  the  land,  and  they 
were  the  directing  stars  of  the  literati  of  that  splendid  epoch, 
the  refulgence  of  whose  isys  shed  its  influence  over  the  mural 
world,  until  the  dark  eclipse  of  the  French  revolutioii  partially 
destroyed  its  lustre.  As  long  as  this  spirit  contianed  pre- 
dominant, tueful  knovledge  prevuled ;  but  abstract  reasonings 
on  mere  hypotliesis,  and  tuifbiinded  theory,  built  on  the  ab- 
stmse  question  of  "  the  rights  of  man,"  were  discarded,  as 
useless  to  social  welfare  and  intUvidual  comfort ;  whilst  all 
necessary  objects  were  duly  entertained,  although  not  upon 
the  mere  value  of  their  expediency — certain  original  and  fun- 
damental principles,  adapted  to  the  wdl-being  of  dvil  society, 
the  permansion  of  the  state,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  man, 
were  duly  cherished,  as  the  primary  source  of  human  felicity 
and  the  end  of  truth.  This  period  may  truly  be  called  the  golden 
age  of  Engluid— under  its  anspicious  light  arose  that  galaxy 
of  genius,  thBtmoMeR/tanofstatesman-likepower  and  unbend- 
ing Tirtue,  which  rivalled  the  classic  glory  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  made  the  British  senate,  the  last 
e^ctnal  bulwark  against  revotntionary  despotism  and  the 
triumph  of  infidelity ! 

It  can  be  incontestibly  shown,  that  the  spirit  of  the  present 
age  tends  to  make  "  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason," — 
ttiere  is  an  unbridled  thirst  for  change, — the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  is  arrayed  against  the  preconceived  intentions  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  in  the  object  and  the  end  of  man's  creation. 
A  combination  of  ideat,  rather  than  the  proper  selection  and  ar- 
ranj^ement  of  reaUtiet,  for  practical  purposes  of  utility,  absorbs 
the  attention  of  the  reasoning  fiicultics,  urged  forward  by  an 
ezcesuve  desire  to  analyze  all  the  possible  advantages  to 
which  society  is  capable  of  attaining,  as  matter  of  theoretical 
speculation.     Thus,  religion  and  morality,  the  purer  springs 
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from  which  the  energies  of  a  Chrietion  people  can  alone  take 
their  rise,  are  neglected,  or  perrerted,  in  &Tonr  of  the  natoral 
sciences;  and  although  their  enconragement  may  increase 
the  temporary  comfort,  it  neither  adds  to  the  geaume  happi- 
ness, nor  the  mental  improvement  of  the  people ;  who  have 
formed  for  themselves  certain  circumscribed  views  of  the 
machinery  of  govenunent,  which  they  imagine  are  realities, 
because  they  strike  the  senses.  Under  the  infloeace  of  this 
Titiated  taste,  they  poBsess  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  apply 
remediei,  without  understanding  either  the  natore  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  the  mode  of  their  application.  '"  This  period,"  says 
an  animated  writer,  "  is  one  of  ilegt*eracy,  the  tentei  reign 
conjointly  with  the  nnderstanding,  which  is  charged  to  pre- 
pare the  popular  enjoyments  by  its  inventions,  to  embellish 
them  by  its  sallies,  and  to  justify  them  by  its  sophistries." 
Assuming,  that  this  is  a  correct  picture  of  the  existent  state  of 
society,  and  its  prospects,  amongst  the  mast  of  our  active 
population,  although  drawn  by  a  rigid  moralist,  depravation 
of  moral  principle,  irreligion,  uncertainty,  and  want  of  confi- 
dence, are  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  compted  feel- 
ing ;  and  it  presents,  at  once,  a  &ir  solution  of  the  enigma  of 
our  national  condition ! 

Amid  the  warfare  of  opinions,  on  the  policy  which  directed 
the  machinery  of  government,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  liberal  party  in 
this  country  seem  to  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  necestity 
for  maintaining  a  fundamental  rule  of  coaduct,  as  the  basis  of 
all  our  national  nndertalcings :  and  yet  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  her  safer  policy,  sufficiently  records,  that  when- 
ever she  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  principle,  she  triumphed 
in  proportion  to  its  maintenance :  and  such  has  invariably 
been  the  case  with  all  other  powers,  ancient  as  well  as  mo- 
dem.     She   had,  politically,  as   good  reason  to   dread  the 
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Bplendid  despotism  of  Napoleoa,  aod  his  declared  policy,  of 
mokiiig  all  other  st&tes  aubeervient  to  the  power  of  "  La  belle 
France,"  as  she  had  morally,  to  shrinlt  with  horror  from  an  alli- 
ance with  the  asBembly  of  republican  tyrants,  which  arrogated 
to  itself  ezdnsive  merit  and  saperior  virtue,  in  proportion  oa 
it  prostrated  religion  in  the  dust,  and  dishonoured  the  better 
qualities  of  human  nature  by  deeds  of  blood — an  association 
from  which  even  that  ambitions  man  shrunk,  in  his  early  day, 
with  undisguised  horror;  when,  in  his  correspondence  with 
D'Anjais,  he  expressed  his  feeling  of  detestation  of  their  acts, 
in  the  remarkable  words,  "  The  villains !  I  will  present  them 
with  the  model  of  a  revolution,  which  shall  indeed  revolutiontze 
them  all!"  Still,  an  amicable  arrangement  with  a  man  so 
constituted,  and  a  people  so  infetuated  with  views  of  aggran- 
dizement, as  the  majority  of  the  French  nation  were  at  that 
period,  inflated  with  military  success,  was  a  matter  of  doubt- 
ful expediency  indeed ;  and  presents  a  fair  apology,  if  not  a 
perfect  justification,  for  the  acts  of  those  public  men,  who  la- 
boured to  snstwn  the  independent  interests  of  England,  by 
the  support  of  legitimacy.  To  France,  in  her  modem  career, 
especially,  the  lines  of  Goldsmith  are  peculiarly  applicable ; — 

"  Oky,  Kicbi),  Und  ot  minli  wd  mate, 
Pleued  with  thjvel^  vbom  HI  the  world  oui't  ploue." 
And  FVance,  under  her  favourite  leader,  had  exchanged  the 
tocitU  for  the  martial  spirit,  and  cherished  that  incompressible 
power,  which  could  alone  be  met  in  arms ',  with  any  hope  of 
success  on  the  part  of  every  European  Btate  that  disdained  her 
ascendancy  and  independent  rule. 

If  war  can  be  held  justifiable  under  any  principle  whatever, 
it  surely  most  be  that,  which  calls  it  into  action  in  defence  of 

■  ^nftim  brtltm  fiii^  seceuarium,  ft  jm  arma  rfnbM  nulla  mn  in  anna 
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religion  against  ttie  inroads  of  infidelity,  or  the  security  of 
those  posBessions  which  are  identified  with  ita  preservation : 
and,  althongh  at  variance'  with  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  repngnant  to  hnmane  feeling,  as  war  and 
its  horrors  most  ever  be,  it  has  its  precedent  in  Scripture  his- 
tory ;  and  has  evidently  been  permitted,  by  a  wise  Providence, 
for  ends  and  purposes,  which  we  are  not  entitled  to  scrutinize 
with  unbecoming  severity.  And  until  mankind,  en  nuuse,  is 
reformed,  and  rendered  fidly  obedient  to  that  feeling  ctf  bro- 
therly love  and  forgiveness  of  injory,  which  die  Christian  dis- 
peneation  enjoins,  war  may  even  still  be  necessary.  The 
Redeemer  himself  said,  "  Think  not  that  I  came  to  bring 
peace  on  the  earth,  but  a««»ni;"  well  knowing,  that  thooe 
who  opposed  his  Gospel  would  render  such  necessary,  in  a  de- 
fensive point  of  view ;  and  it  cannot  be  Bnstained,  except  by 
dedamatioD,  that  it  was  upon  the  principle  of  ai^randizement 
that  the  late  war  was  conducted,  under  the  almost  nnanimooa 
consent  of  the  entire  body  of  the  English  people. 

It  follows,  that  at  the  termination  of  a  protracted  and  dis- 
astrous war,  die  public  burthens  most  necessarily  have  in- 
creased, proportionably  with  the  extent  of  measures  rendered 
necessary  by  the  violence  of  the  struggle  ;  and  that  years  of 
repose  and  national  economy  became  essentially  requisite  to 
recovery,  from  the  effects  of  such  a  series  of  gigantic  efforts' 
as  were  performed  by  Great  Britain,  with  little  intermission 
from  1798  to  1815  ;  nor,  were  the  Peers  of  England,  as  a 
body,  more  responsible  for  the  succeeding  consequences  of 
the  war,  than  were  faer  Commons,  which  voted  the  supplies, 
or  the  national  tjArit  which  sustained  it.  The  evil  has  truly 
been  a  national  one ;  not  conSned  to  any  one  part  or  member 
of  the  social  system,  but  ranging  uncontrolled  through  the 
entire  body  politic, — ambition,  flushed  with  success — luxury, 
over-trading,  and  interested  speculation,  ending  in  rained 
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hopes  &Dd  individual  distresa, — ^ne^ligence  of  religion  in  the 
hi^er,  and  contempt  of  moral  obligation  in  the  lower  ranks, 
— these  are  the  proximate  caneea  of  the  malady :  the  remedy 
is  obvious  to  the  reflecting  mind, — the  unreflecting  portion  of 
the  People  have  sought  it  in  the  chimera  of  a  parliamentary, 
instead  of  a  national  reform !  The  popular  mind  has  been 
poisoned  and  ita  prejudices  fostered,  by  the  active  and  de- 
Inaive  influencea  of  an  unheavenly  iptrtf,  unsnstained  by  any 
one  principle  of  correct  action,  and  uncontrolled  by  any  rule 
of  ethics ;  possessing  no  otlLer  daim  to  consideration  or  im- 
mortality, save  that  which  shall  result  from  the  blighted 
expectations  of  its  votaries,  and  the  increase  of  state  diffi- 
culties, resulting  from  its  erratic  operations  I  The  fine  sen- 
timent ezpreeeed  by  Cicero,  should  be  studied  with  more 
attention  by  our  public  men  generally,  in  matters  wherein  the 
foelings  and  passions  of  an  aspiring  people,  rather  than  tbeir 
reason  or  tbeir  true  interest  excite  them  to  discontentment. 
"  Ratio  poatviat,  ut  me  quid  inaitUosi,  ne  quid  »inmlat>,  tte  quid 
fMicittr  fiat."  Nevertheless,  good  may  result  from  evil,  if 
a  proper  advantage  is  taken  of  the  crisis . 

The  financial  condition  of  the  nation,  may  fairly  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  patient,  labouring  under  a  violent  fever  of 
protracted  duration,  where  the  reaction  had  hardly  been 
snffiraent  to  restore  convalescence,  before  a  formidable  disease 
in  another  form  assailed  the  injured  frame ; — political  agita- 
tion, of  a  domestic  character,  supervened, — the  consideration 
and  discussion  of  the  Catholic  claims,  produced  renewed  and 
general  excitement  of  the  social  structure ;  but  without  real- 
izing any  one  of  the  promised  advantages  to  Ireland,  or 
removing  that  unhallowed  agitation  and  bigotry,  which  are  at 
once  both  her  delusion  and  her  curse,  and  the  objects  moat 
to  be  dreaded.  Their  concession  divided  the  connexion,  and 
destroyed  the  confidence  and  moral  efficiency  of  that  influen- 
c3 
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tial  and  wealthy  party  ia  the  state,  which  had  proved  itself, 
in  periods  of  the  most  trying  emergency,  and  the  most 
onerous  responsibility,  to  have  been  deqily  identified,  on 
principle,  with  the  preservation  of  its  ancient  Constitution, 
and  the  safety  of  its  national  Charch,  each  being  involvect 
with  the  Monarchy  itself.  Then  succeeded  the  question  of 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people,  urged  on  by  the 
speculative,  admired  by  the  inconsiderate,  and  adopted  by  the 
Executive,  as  a  panacea  for  the  radical  cure  of  all  existing 
statistical  evils !  Dunng  the  discussion  and  furtherance  of 
these  questions  of  national  mmnent,  there  has  unhappily  ex- 
isted, botJi  in  and  out  of  the  senate,  in  almost  every  party, 
an  entire  desertion  of  first  princ^hi;  and  thus,  under  the 
absolute  loss  of  virtue,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  efftett 
have  been  put  in  the  place  of  cmues ;  whibt  the  system  of  per- 
petual inflection  pursued  by  the  reforming  cabinet,  in  matters 
of  the  highest  import  to  the  colonial,  commercial,  and  trading 
interests  of  the  country,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  the  deser- 
tion in  Aetad  of  its  abler  members,  justly  deprived  it  of  the 
confidence  of  the  intelligent  and  sober-minded  throughout 
the  empire.  Quackery  and  Elxpediency — novelties  in  sound 
government — ^have  literally  usurped  the  place  of  Christian 
legislation,  ability,  and  moral  action.  Party  spirit,  "  the 
madness  of  the  many  for  the  gain  of  the  few,"  has  triumphed 
to  an  extent  unprecedented  at  any  former  period  of  our  poU- 
tical  history;  whilst  the  general  operations  of  the  Reform  Bill 
hitherto,  (as  predicted  by  an  illustrious  chief  and  peer)  have 
proved  singularly  embarrassing  to  the  King's  Coandls,  and 
produced  the  repeat«d  personal  fatigue,  uncertainty,  and 
distress  of  the  royal  mind !  It  remains  then  to  be  seen,  if  the 
regenerative  powers  of  the  shattered  Constitution,  will  rise 
superior  to  such  unskilful  treatment,  in  the  hands  of  more 
judicious  and  less  aspiring  state  physicians,  whose  asaidnon^ 
13 
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MTvices  are  imperatively  reqaired.  The  remedial  measoreB 
mast  be  proportiouably  prompt  -and  decisive :  for,  ^thout 
the  application  of  an  improper  figure  in  rhetoric,  the  sequel 
of  the  political  independence  of  the  British  nation,  is  one  of 
Life  or  Death  ! 

The  depreciation  of  the  agricoltnral  interest,  was  bnt  the 
natural  consequence  of  an  exchange  from  the  high  prices 
occasioned  by  the  war,  which  was  not  met  by  an  early  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  formers  and  middling  clasaee  themselves ; 
whilst  rents,  during  the  existence  of  unredeemed  state  bur- 
thens, necessarily  kept  np  to  a  certain  standard;  and  the 
agricultural  interest  stands  ftu-  more  indebted  to  the  system 
introduced  by  the  political  economists,  and  to  its  own  mis- 
management  of  a  humane  provision  of  poor  laws,  for  the 
gradual  increase  of  its  difficulties,  and  the  general  demoral- 
iiation  of  the  peasantry,  than  to  any  olleged  evils  occasioned 
by  the  vituperated  Currency  Bill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

One  class  of  economists  attributes  the  evil  to  the  increase 
of  machinery,  without  conudering  that  Capital,  the  main- 
spring of  industry,  when  properly  appUed,  has  been  consi- 
derably augmented  thereby ;  whilst  clothing,  and  many  other 
essentials  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  man,  under  a  reduced 
scale  of  wages,  have  become  more  readily  attainable.  To 
this  may  be  added,  the  national  advantage  resulting  from  the 
ability  of  preserving  fair  competition  with  foreign  markets, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  sustained  witiiout  the  aid  of 
machinery.  Hence  the  fallacy  of  such  argument,  where  the 
more  than  gradual  increase  of  population,  and  its  accumu- 
lating wants,  have  of  necessity  opened  new  resources  for 
their  supply.  An  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  articles 
of  produce,  resulting  from  increased  facility  of  purchase, 
roust  necessarily  be  productive  of  increased  revenue  to  the 
state  ;  and  there  are,  throughout  the  country,  the  most  ample 
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means  for  removing  the  great  moral  etigma  of  partial  want 
and  wretchedness  amongst  the  peasantry,  provided  those 
means  are  pioperlf  applied.  A  vast  shue  of  benefit  has 
already  resulted  to  the  state,  from  the  individual  exertions  of 
benevolent  landowners  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
by  associations  for  the  employment  of  the  peasants,  to  their 
own  advantage,  on  small  allotments  of  land.  Amongst  the 
former,  few  landlords  stand  more  conspicuous  than  the 
Marqais  of  Downshire,  on  his  estates  in  Berkshire,  and 
by  the  general  philanthropy  of  his  conduct  to  his  Irish 
tertantry. 

llie  liberal  elasticity  of  the  English  Gonstitutioo,  renders 
it  especially  adapted  for  the  genial  exercise  of  capital.  There 
exist  no  restrictions  ag^nst  its  legitimate  use,  whether  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  public  bodies,  or  benevolent  asso- 
ciations. Thus,  all  works  of  pubUc  utility,  would  not  only 
provide  employment  for  that,  which  is  most  incorrectly  tenned 
mrplvs  population,  but  interest  accrue  on  the  capital  employed ; 
whilst  correct  administration  would  produce  amongst  the 
humbler  classes,  that  industry  and  emolation,  which  are  the 
original  sources  of  national  prosperity,  and  consequent  con- 
tentment. It  is  alike  paradoxical  to  reason,  snd  opposed  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  Justice,  that  in  a  country  abound- 
ing with  wealth  and  inteUigence,  and  justly  priding  itself  on 
the  nnmber  and  extent  of  its  benevolent  institutions,  that  any 
industrious  man,  should  not  be  enabled  to  earn  something 
more  than  a  precarious  daily  subsistence,  against  the  contin- 
gencies of  family  sickness,  infirmity,  or  old  age;  yet  the 
extent  of  the  incapability  is  sufficiently  known  to  those  whu 
have  taken  the  pains  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  our 
labouring  population.  And  here  indeed,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
emphatically  observes,  "  Reform  must  begin  in  our  own  bo- 
soms."   To  be  effectual,   it  must  be  national :   it  must  be 
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based  on  principle ;  but  not  the  principle  of  teffithneat,  of 
wHch  the  iptrit  of  the  »ge,  despite  of  all  ita  vatmtingB  and 
spectral  illuBions,  too  largely  partakes!  We  must  be  pre- 
pared, whether  acting  the  part  of  ChriatianB,  patriots,  or 
philosophers,  to  yield  a  portion  of  the  unnecessary  comforts 
of  life,  so  abundantly  enjoyed  in  this  free  country,  to  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  man.  Policy,  as  well  as  duty,  demand 
it  at  our  hands. 


Nee  nbi,  wd  toti  genitam  w  cradeie  miindo  T 

When  once  the  necessaries  of  life  are  supplied,  wealth 
becomes  purely  comparative  in  its  value,  and  every  worthy 
member  of  society,  in  the  sphere  in  which  Providence  has 
permitted  him  to  move,  is  entitled  to  the  consideraUon,  in 
a  statistical  as  well  as  a  Christian  sense,  of  the  more  fortu- 
nate of  his  species,  with  reference  to  worldly  enjoyments. 
In  hitter  years  espeanally,  the  oncerttun  advantages  resulting 
from  commercial  speculation,  have  engrossed  the  attention  <^ 
monied  men  to  the  injury  of  agriculture,  notwithstanding, 
that  there  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  improvable  land  lying 
waste  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that  the  first  source  of 
alt  wealth,  as  well  as  the  means  for  the  natural  support  of 
man.  are  centred  in  the  earth.  Neglect  and  destitution  of 
the  peasantry  are  the  inevitable  results ;  and  in  the  additional 
want  of  adequate  domestic  protection,  under  the  ill-judged 
system  of  free  trade,  we  have  enabled  foreign  nations  to 
rival,  and  in  many  instances  entirely  neutralize  our  manu- 
hcturing  industry.  These  are  the  all-important  subjects  to 
which  the  attention  of  a  reformed  House  of  Commons 
should  be  drawn  and  devoted,  rather  than  frittering  away  its 
useful  time  in  discussing  matters  of  petty  legislation  and 
party  feeling,  ending  in  the  vexation  of  individuals,  without 
any  one  commensunte  national  benefit  for  its  justification ; 
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as  more  than  one  of  the  acts  of  the  past  seseion  Etbnndantljr 
eBtahlishee,  leaving  out  the  qaestion  of  their  immoral  tendency 
amongst  the  poorer  orders. 

With  the  view  of  obviating  the  national  difficulties,  as 
regards  the  asemployed  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  emigration,  without  any  adequate  state 
provision  for  the  ditplanUd,  has  been  proposed,  aod  carried, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  into  practice.  Setting  aside  the 
glaring  inhumanity  and  injustice  of  such  a  principle,  as  a 
measure  of  relief,  its  impolicy,  as  a  state  question,  is  of  that 
magnitude  which  deserves  the  serious  coDsideration  of  every 
peer  and  independent  commoner  of  parliament,  as  well  as 
country  gentleman.  It  follows  as  matter  of  reason,  that  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  portion  of  the  population — formers 
of  enterprising  genios,  possessing  small  capitals — gentlemen 
of  little  fortune — tradesmen— able  mechanics,  and  industrious 
able-bodied  labourers — young,  active,  and  single  men,  as 
well  as  those  with  small  families — will  be  the  first  to  emigrate; 
whilst  the  idle  and  profligate,  the  aged  and  infirm — conse- 
quently the  least  useful  part — will  remain  at  home,  and  if 
not  relieved  under  a  poor-rate,  as  heretofore,  must,  at  an 
increased  expense,  be  maintained  and  employed  in  poor- 
houses  or  public  asylums,  under  a  compulsory  imprisonment,— 
the  most  degrading  system  of  provision  which  could  possibly 
be  conceived  for  a  free  country  and  an  enlightened  age ;  pre- 
senting within  itself  a  perfect  contradiction  with  the  declared 
principles  of  men,  who  commenced  their  political  career  under 
the  allied  auspices  of  an  enlarged  sphere  of  conception — 
of  consideration  for  the  wants  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  who 
obtained  the  sufirages  of  a  too-readily  confiding  people,  by 
their  dedarations  of  liberality  and  impartial  justice.  Tf  be- 
nefit is  to  be  rendered  to  the  state  on  any  thing  like  rational 
views  of  social  economy,  the  inequalities  of  advantage  must 
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be  allowed,  in  their  due  order,  to  succeed  the  inequalitieB  of 
exertion,  made  by  the  industrious  portion  of  the  populatioD, 
and  not  by  any  system  oi  farm-prison,  or  compulsory  labour. 
The  benefits  resulting  from  the  application  of  time  and  labour, 
in  a  free  state,  are  the  poor  man's  unquestionable  right,  and 
cannot  be  alienated  witltont  the  grossest  injustice,  every  way 
consid^ed.  The  legitimate  means  conust  in  the  unfettered 
operation  of  a^ital  oq  indnatiy,  afibrding  at  once  the  stimu- 
lus and  the  reward  for  laboor,  on  an  independent  footing,  and 
enabling  the  consumer  to  paichase  and  to  use  an  additional 
portion  of  the  products  of  machinery  at  home,  by  which  the 
manubcturer  most  be  beneGted,  besides  secoring  the  com- 
fort and  loyalty  of  that  needful  portion  of  the  people,  whose 
interests  are  identified  with  the  state,  and  whose  preservation 
and  improvement,  must  be  a  matter  of  paramount  consider- 
ation with  every  man  who  has  at  heart  the  wel&re  of  his 
species,  and  the  real  advantage  and  honour  of  hia  country. 
Any  enactment  opposed  to  snch  views  of  social  Christian 
polity,  is  a  moral  disgrace  to  the  statute  book  of  the  realm,  and 
shonld  be  expunged  therefrom. 

Hie  causes  of  the  present,  and  rapidly  increasing  demo- 
ralization,  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  especiaUy,  lie 
deep, — they  cannot  be  fiurly  considered  as  the  mere  conse- 
quences of  legislative  enactments,  nor  the  executive  acts 
any  particular  administration ;  but  they  result  from  local  m 
govemmeiU,'~4Toai  the  neglect  of  those  over  whom  legislation, 
hitherto,  could  only  exercise  partial  control.     They  rest,  pri' 
manly,  in  the  abject  condition  and  ignorance  of  religious  and 
moral  obligation  amongst  the  lower  ordere  of  the  peopli 
in  their  general  want  of  useful  employment ;  in  all  the  evils 
resulting  from  a  state  of  precarious  subsistence,  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  a  vigorous  efibrt  on  the  part  of  those,  who 
have  the  means  at  command  and  their  own  interests  at  stake. 
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in  restoring  the  bond  of  union  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed ;  hy  connecting  capital  with  industry,  and  giving 
the  efficient  poor  an  interest  in  the  soil,  in  its  improved  cul- 
tivation, and  thereby  contribute  to  increase  the  means  of  their 
own  existence ;  and  thus  present  the  most  effectual  barrier  to 
the  operations  of  the  demagogue  and  the  agitator;  without 
these,  or  measures  of  a  similar  tendency,  locally  applied,  the 
best  code  of  laws  which  could  be  Aamed  would,  comparatively, 
become  waste  paper,  and  LeguUUion  itself  a  chimera,  let  who 
will  direct  the  fanctions  of  the  executive  power! 

In  order  to  give  general  rehef  of  a  permanent  character  to 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of 
our  own  poor,  as  well  aa  to  lessen  the  weight  of  parochial 
burthens  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  absolutely  needful  to  provide 
employment  of  a  settled  description,  for  the  indnstriooe  Irish 
peasant  at  home.  Should  poor  laws  be  happily  extended  to 
that  country,  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  their  mintp- 
pUcatitm  (not  their  principle)  in  this,  must  sedulously  be 
guarded  against;  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  inefficient  from 
physical  inability,  form  the  only  portion  which  can  properly 
come  within  the  sphere  of  their. protection.  Of  all  the  Evila 
which  could  possibly  befal  that  iU-feted  portion  of  the  British 
dominions,  that  of  the  extension  of  the  pm^>er  bamck  tystem, 
to  her  unemployed  population,  would  be  roost  to  be  dreaded 
for  its  consequences ;  and  may  Heaven  in  mercy  avert  the 
day  when  a  catastrophe  so  direful  shall  visit  its  shores !  TV 
moral  condition  of  the  Irith  peataniry  can  only  be  permanently 
and  e^eclualty  improved  on  the  principle  of  eelf-independeneet 
aided  by  religioai  instruction. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  principle  of  established  truth,  that  the 
real  foundations  of  a  nation's  stability  and  prosperity,  in  a 
moral  sense,  are  its  public  manners ;  all  other  causes  of  power, 
durability,  or  declension,  although  they  may  be  more  appa- 
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rent  asd  proximate  in  their  opentioa,  are  but  secondary  to 
these :  neither  Ib  it  Bofficient,  that  they  should  be  merely  tole- 
rably well  regtdated  for  the  all-important  purposes  of  public 
peace  and  decorum,  or  private  feeling  and  security  amongst 
the  people.  There  should  exist  in  them  a  pervading  principle 
of  harmony,  oqiable  of  infloendng  the  strongest  propensities 
of  liie  national  character ;  of  suitableness  to  display  on  any 
great  emergency  the  moat  excellent  or  esteemed  points  in  its 
disposition;  of  congeniaUty  and  immediate  relationship  in 
sentiment  with  the  most  valuable  of  oar  national  institutions, 
— or,  in  the  words  of  Earl  Stanhope,  "  there  should  be  an 
identity  of  benrrolent  objects,  and  a  community  of  interests 
pervading  the  social  fiunily,  who  should  consider  themselves, 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  th«  children  of  one  parent, 
who  has  sent  them  into  the  world  for  the  advantage  and 
assistance  of  each  other."  These  are  eentimenta  which  re- 
dound to  the  honour  of  human  nature,  whilst  they  add  to  the 
value  of  the  possessor, — to  the  respect  due  to  that  illustrious 
assembly  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  and  cannot  foil  of  having 
their  just  weight  with  the  community ;  nor  are  there  wanting, 
many  splendid  instaaces  of  the  general  liberality  and  bene- 
volent disposition  of  the  Peers  of  England,  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  middling,  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  poorer  classes  in  their  social  relations  of  life. 
The  friendly  paternal  kindnese  of  Lord  Kenyon  to  his  te- 
nantry, especially  the  poorer  portion,  in  Wales,  and  hie  affa- 
bility as  a  landlord,  and  humanity  as  a  magistrate,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  further  comment.  Neither  should  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  the  pious  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  others,  for  the  employment  of  the  peasantry,  pass  unno- 
ticed, at  a  time  when  the  people  have  become  indoctrinated 
with  prejudices  towards  the  peerage  itself,  founded  in  igno- 
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ranee  of  ita  intrinsic  value,  individnaUy,  and  of  its  importance 
as  an  estate  of  the  realm. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  a&dn  of  men,"  says  Shakespeare, 
and  BO,  indisputably,  there  ia  in  the  affiiirs  of  nations ;  and 
Fortune  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  ill  Bnccess,  but  the  neglect  of 
her  fiivoUTB — that  quality  which  the  annents  bo  much  cele- 
brated and  admired,  under  the  good  fortune  of  either  a  prince, 
stateeman,  or  general,  wsa  nothing  more  than  his  sagacity  to 
discern,  and  his  quictcness,  or  moral  courage,  to  improve  the 
opportunity;  and,  by  taking  proper  advantage  of  this  tide, 
sail  triumphantly  into  the  harbour  of  glory,  or  the  haven  of 
prosperity.  It  was  the  promptitude  with  which  Napoleon 
availed  himself  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on -the  French 
Revolution,  that  alone  enabled  him  to  turn  to  account  all  the 
incidents  of  that  memorable  epoch.  "  Great  men,"  says 
Warhurton,  "  are  alone  suited  for  extraordinary  purposes,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  and  a  great  crisis  is  the  test  of  their 
talents."  Had  that  bright  mihtary  genius  wanted  either  de- 
cision of  character  or  diBcriminating  judgment  to  put  his  pur- 
poses into  execution,  he  never  would  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity for  surpassing  a  Hannibal,  nor  rivaling  an  Alexander  in 
arms, — nor  would  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  enterprise  have 
called  forth  our  own  justly  esteemed  Wellington  *,  or  have 
afibrded  him  the  occasion  for  that  display  of  moral  deUherate  • 
courage,  and  patriotic  virtue,  which  alone  enabled  him,  with 
his  brave  soldiers,  to  withstand  the  tactics,  and  defeat,  as  it 
were,  by  plain  physical  strength,  "  the  victor  of  an  hundred 
bataea !" 

Fortune,  considered  as  the  arbitress  of  human  afhirs,  was 

"  Mijfoitunci  call   forth  Ihe  abilitiei  of  ■  General,  but  pnupmlj-  \etm 
thim   in  obMurity! — "  Dmu    inffenim 
tecanda, " — HoB. 
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by  muiy  of  thoK  virtaous  and  truly  philosophic  beathene,  wboae 
opinions  men  of  taste  so  much  admire,  even  at  this  remote 
period,  so  contemptible  a  deity,  that  Homer  makes  no  allusion 
to  her  in  all  his  works, — Horace  speaks  of  her  with  detesta- 
tion-, and  Jwenal  with  contempt, — nay,  that  splendid  moral 
satirist  says  she  has  no  power,  but  what  may  fully  be  con- 
trolled byprwfc«e  and  good  amdact!  Thus  Horace,  "  For- 
tuna  ta»o  Ueta  negotio," — and  Juvenal,  "  Te  faattua,  Fortuna, 

There  can  be  httle  difficulty  in  detennining,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  glory  of  the  EnfUsh  people,  at  this  crims  of  political 
events,  that  by  means  of  the  public  mol^s,  and  the  manners 
they  inculcate,  an  efibrt  should  be  made  to  disabuse  the  mtnde 
of  the  less  reflecting  on  those  sobjects,  which  involve  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  kingdom.  There  is  no  pure 
moraUty  where  it  is  not  an  emanation  from  religious  principle. 
The  mondity  of  the  ancients,  in  theory,  was  beautifal ;  but, 
in  reality,  for  permanent  utility,  it  was  purely  ideal  and  ima- 
ginative. We  most  take  the  itutiative  for  sound  morality  from 
that  sublime  soorce,  which  tests  all  springs  of  human  know- 
'  ledge,  by  an  analysis  which  puts  at  issue  the  value  of  human 
jdulosophy  and  purely  earthly  wisdom — "  By  their  yhiiY*  shall 
ye  know  them," — said  that  Divine  Philosopher,  who  pointed 
ont,  in  many  instances,  the  necessity  for  the  observance  of 
moral  mle  and  discipline  in  human  b^nsactions,  even  of  Him 
who  turned  oat  of  the  Temple,  with  authority,  "  the  money- 
changers, and  those  who  sold  daves !"  under  that  lofty  tone 
which  emanates  from  Religion,  there  should  be  preserved  to 
the  state  an  intimate  and  sympathetic  attachment  with  the 
past  incidents  of  onr  history ;  for  this  connecting  link  once 
severed,  and  this  sympathy  once  destroyed,  our  prosperity 
must  be  bounded, — the  hopes  and  prospects  for  the/utvre,  as 
regards  our  national  independence,  must  lose,  progressively, 
d2 
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the  asanrance  we  now  ntdonally  entertaia,  with  reference  to 
all  those  popular  impnlaeB  which  constitute  the  r^enerstive 
powers  of  the  social  system ;  and  the  seeds  of  which,  utdar 
judicions  cnltnre,  are  capable  of  producing  the  fairest  flowers 
and  choicest  fruits  lA  freedom.  Divest  them  of  this  funda- 
mental virtue,  and  they  instantly  resolve  themselves  into  a 
phantamuigoria  of  grotesque  uncertainty, — of  hope,  fear,  and 
disappointment.  "  Another,  and  another,  which  come  like 
shadows,  and  so  depart,"  whilst  the  popularity  hunters,  state 
quacks,  and  philosophers,  of  camelion  perfection,  perform 
their  enchantments,  and  stir  the  cauldron  of  popular  evil  with 
declared  telf-dmntertitediusg  ! 

It  is  incumbent  npon  all  men,  be  they  statesmen,  soldiers,  or 
citizens,  when  they  would  erect  an  Altar  to  liberty,  to  cart 
its  fbundatiooB  on  the  rock  of  reUgioua  freedom,  as  the  true 
basis  of  Bodal  rectitude, — a  hint  for  the  "  Society  for  diSusing 
useful,"  i,  e.  political  "  Knowledge."  Fas  eat  ah  hoiU  doceri ! 
Hie  Ceratitia  Antbifpdtatet  of  this  age  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment, will  not  stand  the  calm  criticism  of  futurity,  whatever 
certain  busy  Docfrimairta  may  iDcalcate.  Let  us  carry  on  onr 
work  of  poUtical  regeneration  nnder  the  sole  influence  of  those 
sound  ethical  principles,  which,  disdaining  to  pander  to  the  mere 
caprices  of  that  ephemeral  patron,  popitiar  favour,  inveat 
with  moral  power  the  homblest  state,  and  shed  lustre  on  the 
highest.  "  Let  yonr  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
seeing  yonr  good  work*,  may  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven."  If  the  ■upcrstmcture  of  national  reform  be  based 
on  principles  which  are  opposed  to  religion  and  her  at- 
tributes, to  the  supremacy  of  her  rule,  and  built  up  with  un- 
sound material! ;  or  set  upon  the  quicksands  of  hypocrisy 
and  deoeption,  it  will  snrely  &11 ;  and  great  will  be  the  Ml 
indeed !  Neither  the  forms  of  long-established  law,  the  pre- 
servation of  national  records,  or  monumental  reminiscences. 
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the  Bnniversary  returns,  commemorative  of  put  deeds  of 
glor^r,  nor  the  history  of  former  national  greatnesB,  will  be 
anfficient  to  retain  that  genvune  patriotic  feeling  and  puissant 
spirit,  which  ia  poaaeaeed  by  a  free  and  enlightened  people, 
nnder  the  conecioua  mental  dignity  of  accmnulated  physical 
strength  and  moral  energy,  produced  by  ancceaaive  agea  of 
honourable  renown  and  naefnl  learning,  unleaa,  in  their  habita 
of  opinion  and  action,  they  are  taught  to  cfaeriah  and  retain 
an  unbroken  link  of  connexion  with  the  diain  of  paat  events, 
and  a  becoming  veneration  for  the  eoorce  from  whence  they 
were  derived.  The  linea  of  Horace  *  are  beautiiiilly  iUuatra- 
five  of  the  correctneaa  of  theae  positions ;  and  although  written 
hoo  thousand  yean  aifo,  are  singularly  applicable  to  the  circnm- 
•tances  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  following  poetic 
interpretation  may  not  be  deemed  Jnadmiaaable — 

TiBTtn  nipteiiu  mplRiilBiil  ihinei. 

Not  u  (dTdtnt;  npinei : 

nor  with  luecew  elMe : 

Nor  u  tbe  nbble  amilc  or  rrown, 

Anuidh  or  liT*  >Hdo  Ilis  Croum, 

Bnt  Bukn  ber  own  atete  I 


•  "  ViETUS  repulsB  nwci*  wniid*, 
Inuminttii  fulget  honoribu* : 

Ktc  iniiiSt,  ftut  poDit  (mim 
Arbilrio  popolkrii  lum." HoR. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


POPULAR    SOVEREIONTY,    OR    GOTERNHENT,     AKD    THE 
THEORY   OP   THE    BRITISH    COSStlTUTIOS. 

"  Eraj  KTanigntf  ii  isbject  to  »  Uglier  lOTertigiity." — SwHmcA.' 

Tbb  asenmption  ot  the  abstract  maxim,  that  "  all  power 
originates  with  the  people,"  haa  of  late  contrihoted  more  to 
uobinge  the  whole  framework  of  ezistiiig  society,  in  states  and 
kingdoms,  than  any  one  prindple  which  has  been  promul- 
gated, either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Although  the 
body  politic,  which  is  more  expressively  denominated  "  the 
people."  in  every  state,  constitutes  tiisphfeical  power  by  which 
the  mors!  ends  of  all  government  are  to  be  sustained  in  a 
primd  facie  sense ;  yet  the  moral  agency  of  man.  as  a  being 
strictly  acconntable  to  a  higher  source  for  the  exercise  of  all 
the  daties  of  social  life,  renders  it  incompatihlc  with  reason, 
that  he  should  possess  the  distinct  focnlty  or  privilege  of 
origiHoting,  independently,  any  code  or  system  of  restriction 
for  the  control  of  his  fellow-man,  of  equal  pretensions  with 
himself  in  a  state  of  natnre.  Man,  llierefore,  cannot  eqidtably 
govern  his  fellow-man  in  the  absence  of  an  authority,  whji^ 
authority  must  be  ample,  free,  and  comprehensive,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  control,  without  which  there  would  be 
DO  foundation  for  impartial  civil  justice,  in  punishing  the  bad 
or  sustaining  the  good.    A  moment's  rejection  must  satisfy 
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Buy  man,  who  does  not  presume  to  dispute  the  existence  of 
Onutipotence,  th&t  this  neceaaaiy  authority  can  only  emanate 
from  God  himself,  who  formed  man,  not  for  the  pnrpoees  of 
rebellion,  fant  obedience !  Thna  the  doetrine  of  supRme 
pown  ariaing  gpontatuotulf  from  the  people,  can  mly  be 
viewed  abatractedly.  The  early  writings  of  Locke,  wtto, 
idthoogh  a  great  logician,  was,  in  matters  of  civil  gcrvern- 
ment,  (as  his  ntopiaa  scheme  fcM-  Cantitia,  which  prored  a 
complete  failure,  abnudantly  eitabliabea,)  a  mere  theorist,  at 
firat,  &Tonred  the  propagation  of  this  hypothetical  position. 
When  Locke  had,  from  experience,  an  opportunity  for  coming 
to  a  rational  coaclusioo  on  the  impracticability  of  establishing 
with  any  safety  a  system  for  human  regulation,  on  this  view 
of  popvJsr  power,  unless  abstractedly  ccmsidered,  he  was  suf- 
ficiently convinced  of  his  emr,  and  that  every  theory  for 
bHman  legislation,  not  based  on  the  "  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  Truth,"  was  inapplicabre  to  the  pur- 
poses of  social  security.  Then  it  was  that  he  wrote  that 
memorable  pre&ce  to  his  "  Common-place  Book,"  in  itself  a 
splendid  apcdogy  for  his  previous  erroneous  impressions,  and 
a  masterpiece  of  refined  reasoning,  whn^in  he  asserts  and 
defends  that  "  inexhaustible  treasure,  which  the  divine  wisdom 
and  bounty  has  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  holy  life,  di- 
recting US  to  a  cure  for  every  disease  of  the  soul,  considered 
bodi  in  a  moral  and  theological  sense ;"  but  he  had  committed 
himself;  and  the  attractive  and  evil  tendency  of  his  precon- 
ceived notions  was  not  to  be  entirely  obviated ;  he  could  not 
recall  them.  Paley,  in  hia  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  followed  nearly 
in  the  wake  of  Locke,  with  extended  sails,  althon^  in  some 
parts  of  his  premites  he  controverts  or  endeavours  to  overtom 
the  original  opinions  or  theory  of  the  latter,  presenting  therein 
a  fair  iUostration  of  the  incomprehensible  quality  of  the 
h^imnn  mind,  even  on  subjects  where  an  identity  of  object  and 
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purpose  existed  between  them !  So  much  for  regulating  the 
feelings  cmd  controling  the  paBsiouB  of  manldiid,  ra  masse, 
without  the  construining  power  of  a  superior  priociple.  "  The 
bouIb  of  men,"  says  the  learned  Doctor  Parr,  "  with  which 
the  statesman  has  to  deal,  are  livitig  »piriia:  he  who  moves 
them  inconuderately,  raises  a  momentum  which  he  cannot 
wield ;  for  it  is  no  easy  taA  to  control  the  awakened  desires, 
nor  restrain  the  inflamed  propensities  of  milliona  of  hmnan 
beings,  let  loose  £roni  the  bonds  of  responsibility."  Had 
hookt  limited  himself,  under  the  influence  of  his  latter  prin- 
ciples,  to  the  illustration  of  language  and  its  powers,  as  the 
grand  auxiliary  of  the  human  understanding,  which  was  his 
forte,  and  theology  his  &vourite  theme,  he  would  have  shone 
pre-eminent  indeed  amongst  the  brighter  literary  stars  of  his 
favoured  country ;  but  bis  first  premised  views  of  invil  mle. 
by  the  partial  neglect  or  perversion  of  first  causes,  in  fovonr 
of  doctrines  purely  popular  in  their  sfm-il,  if  not  rigidly  so  in 
their  letter,  do  not  entitle  his  genius  on  this  bead  to  claim  the 
palm  of  happiness,  so  emphatically  described  by  Virgil.  Paley 
was  a  Ubend  moralist,  but  by  no  means  a  deep  reasoner ;  and 
as  a  logician,  his  writings  cannot  be  ^rly  placed  in  the  ba- 
lance with  those  of  his  more  fortunate  rival.  The  error  of  Paley 
is  decisive.  His  theory  of  the  British  Constitution  is  adapted 
to  court  the  passions,  rather  than  restrain  the  reason — to  please 
the  growing  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote. 
Ihis  is  the  proximate  cause  why  his  views  cannot  be  received 
by  rational  men,  who  do  not  admit  the  British  Constitution  to 
be  built  upon  expedteney,  but,  in  contradistinction,  that  it  was 
the  result  of  iuce*»Uy,-~U>  put  an  end  to  idolatry  in  the  first 
place,  and  despotism  in  the  second ;  and  as  a  system  capable 
of  affording  due  protection  to  the  governing  and  the  governed ; 
not  being  the  result  f^  accident,  but  having  its  precedent  in 
that  divine  law  which  is  the  authority  and  foundation  of  all 
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govenuneBt;  being  also  duly  eiutained  in  moral  rcaBoning  by 
a  GompuiBon  with  tuadent  heathen  sjrstems,  the  defects  of 
which  are  provided  for,  under  a  oombuuition  of  powers,  each 
acting  u  a  oonnterpoiae  to  the  other,  when  dnly  regulated : 
by  the  monarchical  power  in  the  state  being  based  cm  a  sacred 
corenant,  which  holds  the  King  aa  Chief  Trustee,  resp«»isible 
to  God,  as  well  as  to  the  State,  for  his  actions ;  which  corenant 
□ot  only  secures  to  the  people  tbedr  religious  ritea  and  solemn 
ceremonies  iuTiolate,  but  their  civil  liberties,  under  a  security 
of  guarantee  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  system  of  purely 
human  conetmction.  Thus  the  cause  of  Fale/B  failure  is  manl- 
iest. Writing  of  him,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  he  was 
a  well-intentioned  man,  and  in  his  endeavours  to  sail  between 
the  two  extremes,  shipwrecked  his  object,  as  did  the  hero  of 
antiquity  his  life,  in  the  dangerous  strait  of  the  Hellespont ! 
TiuB  comes  of  human  wisdom,  when  arrayed  against  tiie  attri- 
butes of  the  Must  High — "  that  great  First  Cause  least  under- 
stood." Hence,  as  Doctor  Silver'  has  judiciously  muntained, 
"  his  book  on  the  origin  of  society  and  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution is  fuU  ot  historical  errors;"  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
contrary  to  his  intentions,  "  has  proved  itself  highly  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  society,  to  the  interests  of  the  established  Pro- 
testant Church,  to  the  British  Constitation,  and  in  some  degree 
to  Christianity  itself,"  and  which  may  foirly  be  inferred,  bom 
the  abstract  concluaioiis  which  many  unreflecting  persons  have 
drawn  from  its  penisal,  and  who  have  not  possessed  the  op- 
portunity or  the  inclination  to  read  deeply,  and  thus,  by  sound 
analogical  reasoning,  test  the  stability  of  his  doctrine.  The 
same  learned  author,  in  his  notes  and  observations  on  Psiley's 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  has  further  remarked — "  Paley  talks 
of  the  rept^Uca*  port  of  the  Constitution  as  living  in  the 

'  Late  Aoglo-Sixon  Prafewor  in  tha  Umfenity  of  Oxford. 
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CommODB.  In  modem  langiia^,  a  republic  means  a  ayfitem 
of  equality ;  but  there  is  no  Buch  feeling  ever  Bupposed  to  exist 
in  the  Con«titatioti.  PopoUr,  or  democratic,  there  ia,  but  not 
republican.  The  mxliies  aedncti  gladiit,  and  those  who  vote  for 
them — the  poflsessorsof  real  property — are,  in  the  Commons, 
as  ntoch  a  priviieyed  order  aa  the  Peers  of  the  Upper  Hoose ; 
they  are  there  in  consequence  of  their  primogetutitre.  The 
citizens  are  freemen  of  chartered  bodies  holding  from  a  King, 
himself  reigning  by  acknowledged  right  of  primogeniture ; 
and  the  burgesses,  for  the  most  part,  chartered  from  the  df- 
metne  or  private  property  of  the  Crown.  There  is  as  mndi 
rank  and  privilege  in  a  purely  constitutional  House  of  Commont, 
as  in  that  of  the  Peer* ;  and  no  idea  of  equality  in  either, 
save  only  tu  the  vote."  As  a  logician,  Samuel  Parr  was  not 
inferior  to  Locke ;  as  a  scholar,  and  rigid  moralist,  he  was 
equal  to  Locke  or  Paley ;  and  as  a  profound  polemical  reasoner, 
superior  to  either ;  for  his  philosophy  was  the  result  of  deep 
erudition  and  sober  reflection,  and  his  morality  an  unshackled 
emanation  from  those  fundamental  principles  which  are  con* 
tained  in  the  oracles  of  truth  1  He  had  indeed  traced  efiects 
to  their  sublime  source — cast  fear  and  &te  beneath  his  feet, 
and  death  itself,  rising  superior  to  the  madunatiuos  of  evil ! 

The  views  enunciated,  and  the  opinions  advocated,  by  those 
liberal  writers,  having  been  adopted  and  reverberated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  a  class  of  men  whose  station  and  in- 
fluence in  society  give  them  the  importance  of  a  principle 
founded  in  substantial  value  or  truth,  it  becomes  important 
to  inquire,  to  what  extent  such  persons  may  be  considered  as 
possessing  sound  understanding,  with  reference  to  the  origin 
and  the  end  of  dvil  government ;  or  how  for  they  acknow* 
ledge  the  operations  of  Diviiu  agency,  designing  the  nsefol- 
ne«a,  and  controlling  the  afliiurs  of  mankind  I 

The  exclusive  right  of  popular  sovereignty,  furnished  the 
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leading  dogma  of  acepticiem,  and  the  fovonrite  inexplicable 
theme  of  the  sages  of  revolutionary  France  in  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  light  in  which  they  entertained  it,  ia  of  a  charac- 
ter >o  foUaciooB,  and  bo  utterly  incompatible  with  the  essential 
principles  of  every  religion  which  acknowledges  the  attri- 
butes and  anperior  direction  of  an  etenaJ  and  retributive 
Providence,  that  ita  presumption  will  be  sufficiently  manifest 
to  every  candid  mind  whidi  will  take  the  paina  of  informing 
itself  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  and  contemporary  nations, 
as  illustrated  by  the  sacred  writings.  Indeed  it  will  hardly 
be  needliil  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  discussion  on  the  subject ! 
but  as  it  involves  points  which  are  of  great  moment  to  the 
repose  of  society  in  general,  at  this  remarkable  wv ;  and  with 
the  view  of  satisfying  the  doobts  and  scruples  of  inquiring 
and  well-intentioned  persons,  in  particular,  when  many  of  the 
pro/etsedly  religumt  have  imbibed  the  notion  of  its  correctness, 
a  few  observations  in  elucidation  of  the  weakness  and  purely 
partial  character  of  such  a  theory — for  principle  it  cannot 
jnstly  be  called — ^may  not  be  deemed  inadmissible  at  this  point 
of  our  discourse. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  principle  of  power,  denominated 
Sovereignly,  or  the  independent  role  of  law,  the  utpremo  jure 
imperare ;  suntma  patettati  prxesse,  necessary  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  mankind,  is  a  subject  of  too  great  depth  for  the  com- 
prehension or  regulation  of  ordinary  capacities,  or  uncultivated 
minds ;  eeeentially,  it  is  pre-eminent  mlAorily,  vested  either 
in  one  individual,  or  selected  body  of  individuals,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  community,  ariung  out  of  the  protective 
emergencies  and  necessities  of  manldnd  in  a  state  of  society. 
This  forms  the  true  foundation  of  all  legitimate  governments ; 
and  a  calm  consideration  of  cause  and  effect,  as  well  as  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  original  condition  of  human  nature,  and  its 
propensities,  are  absolutely  requisite,  before  the  machinery  of 
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eoTcreignty  or  legislative  rule,  can  be  latiafoctorily  dilucidated. 
Am  entire  body  cannot  poaaibly  gorem  an  entire  bodf — no 
logical  re«M)»ing  on  eartb  could  maintain  the  bare  poeei- 
ubility  of  Buch  an  aHumptioD  of  impracticable  power ;  and, 
without  the  direct  formation  of  a  Boperior  influence,  or  con- 
.  trolliag  authority,  arising  out  of  the  materials  to  be  goremed, 
there  would  be  no  unity  of  purpose,  of  conception,  or  design ; 
no  medium  of  protection  for  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  and 
if  ereu  the  mass  could  simultaneously  direct  the  state  ma- 
chine on  any  needful  emergency,  which  is  both  morally  and 
physically  impracticable,  under  the  needful  distribution  of  the 
people  in  every  populous  kingdom,  anarchy  and  doubt,  con- 
fusion and  indecision,  or  fatal  rashness  of  execution,  ending 
in  uational  evil  and  individual  injury,  would  be  the  inevitable 
result,  pari  passti,  with  the  measures  taken !  In  the  second 
place,  there  would  not  remain  to  the  people  Aemselves  any 
security  for  the  possession  or  use  of  that  arunu  Jinmtas,  which 
should  ever  be  present  in  the  governing  power  of  a  nation  or 
community  of  men,  the  head  of  a  tribe  or  femily,  to  control 
and  wield  their  united  energies  to  advantage,  when  moat 
needed.  It  was  a  sound  maxim  of  Cornelius  Nepoa,  tliat 
"  under  the  direction  of  the  multitude  the  safe^  of  the  com- 
monwealth is  endangered."  This  is  viewing  the  subject  in  a 
purely  moral  sense,  independently  of  divine  influence,  or  the 
superior  control  of  Religion.  Where  security  <rf  person  and 
property  is  preserved  by  defined  laws,  which  none  but  the  re- 
presented lehole  can  repeal,  there  the  great  ends  of  govern- 
ment are  provided  for;  whether  the  adminiatration  of  the 
legislative  power  be  in  the  hands  of  the  one  or  of  the  nunji. 
Where  any  one  person,  or  body  of  men,  who  do  not  represent 
the  whole,  aeiu  into  their  hands  the  power,  in  the  last 
resort,  there  is  no  longer  a  govenmient  Je  Jure ;  but  what 
Aristotle  and  his  followers  justly  call  the  tyrannical  comption 
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and  abuse  of  one,  although  eatablished,  dt  facto.  This  dis- 
tinotioii  ftlao  necesaarily  exclTides  the  ri^t  of  arbitrary  power, 
or  dietation,  by  whatever  nnmben  the  Bame  may  be  asmnied ; 
for,  in  BtrictneSB,  there  can  eziat  no  legal  right  in  that  which 
is  founded  in  moral  lerong,  even  if  the  mass  of  the  people 
concur  ther«n,  as  was  atrikingly  illostrated  nnder  the  govern' 
ment  of  the  former  French  Revolution  ! 

Archdeacon  Faley  rested  his  theory  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion on  the  foundation  of  its  expediency  alone :  this  view,  ao 
mnch  the  fitvourite  one  with  the  liberal  statesmen  of  the  day, 
in  all  their  proposed  reforms  for  abuses  of  government,  in 
Chnrch  and  State,  is  trumpeted  forth  without  any  reserve  or 
qn^fication,  by  which  even  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
people  may  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  its  merits.  As  Paley 
has  neglected  to  show  in  what  his  views  of  the  expediency 
conaisted,  and  left  it  to  be  determined  by  others,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  form  onr  own  ratumalt  of  its  ctaimB  to  consideration ; 
— one  thing  is  certain,  that  this  otherwise  talented  man,  so 
highly  eulogised  by  Coleridge,  for  the  eubUmity  of  bis  con- 
ceptions, could  not  possibly  have  stodied  deeply  the  political 
history  which  the  Old  Testament  contains,  or,  that  under  his 
seal  for  the  propagation  and  establishment  of  maxims  of  pure 
Christian  pMbottircp!/  and  liberal  rule,  he  lost  sight  of  the 
nnregenerate  character  of  the  materials  for  which  be  designed 
to  legislate,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  for  obeying  stricUy  those 
principles  and  injonctions,  decreed  in  the  ordinances  of  God, 
with  direct  reference  to  the  regulation  of  human  transactions, 
even  in  affiiire  of  sodal  polity ;  and,  whatever  Coleridge  or 
any  other  author  may  assert,  with  regard  to  Paley's  divinity^ 
the  snt^ect  is  of  that  highly  important  nature,  it  most  be 
viewed  histtnicaily,  to  be  properly  comprehended.  Now  it  is 
ftiDy  evident,  from  his  writings,  that  Paley  was  unaccountably 
defident,  with  regard  to  the  more  andent  parts  of  English  his- 
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torytthe  early  foundation  of  oar  ciTil  institutionB,  and  tiiecanaefl 
whicb  led  to  their  establishment :  his  premises  bein^  drawn 
from  imperfect  data,  the  inferences  and  conclusions  founded 
on  them  are  necessarily  erroneoae  and  defective  ;  and  whilst  he 
reproves  others  for  obeying  preconceived  roles,  CDstoms,  and 
prejudices,  he  displays  the  true  character  of  human  natore, 
both  in  its  prejudice  and  its  weakness,  in  matters  of  opi- 
nion,  unsDstained  by  the  sober  rules  of  that  lo^c  which  shines 
in  the  Bible,  and  is  the  solemn  evidence  "  of  things  not  seoi," 
bnt  which  are  from  above,  and  to  which  we  are  boond  to  pay 
deference,  before  any  system  of  homan  invention,  however 
speciously  it  may  be  set  forth,  or  plaasibly  sustained,  to  serve 
the  senses  or  please  the  imagination!  The  fine  $aUiiiuntt 
expressed  by  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  French  writers, 
if  not  given  in  his  exact  wordi,  convey  their  full  force  and 
correct  meaning ;  and  are  conclusive  in  support  of  this  view, 
as  having  direct  reference  to  the  grandeur  and  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  they  are  worthy  of  being  appended  to 
every  code  of  civil  legislation,  as  a  memaUo  of  inestimable 
value;  " La  Fortune  ne  doaUne pat  it  monde.  Let  aneieni Rif 
maint  en  »otU  vne  preme ;  ilt  tvrnt  nne  tmte  eonttMuelle  de 
prosp^riti,  guand  tb  *»  gowernih-ent  tCapr^i  det  prindpe*  fi*^ 
et  rationnelt ;  et  Me  note  non-intentmpue  de  revert,  ftumd  ilt 
e'en  ^carth-eni.  II  y  a  det  eauteg  g^n4raiei,  wit  morale;  toit 
phy»iq*et,  qui  agi»»e»t  dans  ciaque  monarchie,  V4kveiU,  la 
nudntiennent,  ou  Iaj>r4c^e»tA  ra  disbolotion  !" 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  plain  reason,  that  if  all  pown 
springs  spontaneously  from  the  people  in  any  State,  to  that 
people  it  most  with  equal  facility  revert,  and  tiiat  where  it 
originates  it  most  also  end,  and  become  entirely  subservient  to 
every  popular  ebnllition  of  the  times,  divested  of  every  tangible 
security  or  stability  for  equal  rights,  or  equal  justice,  and  power 
of  protection  for  the  more  considerate  and  responsible  of  the 
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citizena :  neither  in  a  morel  or  political  senae,  could  such  a 
condition  of  things  aa  mturt  result,  possibly  continue  under  a 
limited  monarchy,  or  even  a  republic,  where  reli^on  is  the  basis 
of  the  State ;  it  must  be  iajnrious  to  every  tolerated  class  in  the 
community,  which  would  become  divided  into  contending  fac- 
tions, and  opposing  sects  and  parties,  by  whom  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  state,  of  reli^n,  of  the  people  themselves,  at  lat^, 
would  be  neglected,  or  turned  to  mercenary  account ;  until 
anarchy  herself,  with  her  ten  thousand  horrors,  required  the 
reassamption  of  an  independent  and  controling  power.  De- 
stroy the  first  great  principle,— remove  the  base  on  which  the 
pedestal  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  yet  securely  rest, — and 
what  assurance  presents  itself  against  our  having  s<»nes  of 
eqoal  depravity,  of  immorality,  and  irreligion  enacted,  under 
the  spirit  of  nncontroled  licentiousness,  as  those  vrhich  took 
place  in  a  neighbouring  conntry  of  letters,  and  refilled  metuurg, 
within  the  period  of  one  generation  ?  It  is  vain  and  fntile  to 
preach  the  superior  moderation,  judgment,  and  rationality  of 
the  present,  over  that  of  the  past  age;  public  degeneracy, 
when  once  principle  is  broken  dovni,  proceeds  with  rapid  step 
in  its  career  of  evil ;  and  virtue,  unprotected  by  law,  has  no 
resource  but  in  retirem«it,  for  her  persuasive  voice  is  not 
heard,  amid  the  maddened  din  of  revolationary  innovation ! 
Man  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  same  corruptible  creature 
in  all  ages.  He  who  knows  well  the  human  heart,  and  its 
propensities,  has  declared  it  to  be  "  deceitfid  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked."  And  if  those  guarantees  for  the 
ivstraining  influences  of  religion,  established  by  our  fore- 
others,  are  undermined,  one  by  one,  it  will  become  nationally 
comt^,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  considentte  individuals, 
and  the  exertionB  of  literary  societies. 

The  demoralizing  effects  of  the  former  i^ench  revolution, 

to  ikirope  in  general,  have  been  so  feelingly  poortreyed  in  a 
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Bcientificalty  abridged  Hiatoiy  of  France,  by  Mrs.  Jimiieeoa, 
the  authoress  of  a  History  of  Spain,  compiled  from  the  beat 
sources ;  the  temptation  to  gite  the  following  short  extract, 
for  the  coDsideraticm  of  less  nuttored  readers,  could  not  be 
aToided,  as  it  is  especially  apposite  to  the  point  at  isene, — ' 
the  insecurity  of  human  institutions  when  destitute  of  reli- 
gion. "  France,  that  once  boasted  herself  the  daughter  of 
enlightened  philosophy,  and  the  nurse  of  CMtlumily,  throw- 
ing off  the  restraints  of  her  ancient  government  and  institu- 
tions, stripped  herself  also  of  the  only  tie  which  linked  tjie 
misfortunes  of  earth  with  the  repose  of  heaven,  and  cheered 
the  short  span  of  time  with  the  duration  of  immortality. 
France,  dishonoured  by  the  annihilation  of  the  altar  and  the 
sabbath,  and  from  being  Ckriatiaa,  stands  alone  on  the  page 
of  history,  with  having  decreed  the  extinction  of  Christianity ! 
What  horrible  excesses  were  committed  by  the  French  nation, 
when  they  made  retuon  their  sole  guide,  and  p}nio»ophy  their 
leadii^  principle  1  '  History,'  says  Dionysins  of  Halicar- 
nassns,  '  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.'  What  a  lesson 
may  be  learned,  from  the  apostacy  of  France,  the  land  of 
Faulon,  Bosntet,  Bourdahnte,  and  a  host  of  names  hallowed 
by  Christian  virtues !  Ages  most  pass  away  ere  the  demo- 
ralizing principles  of  tlie  French  Revolution  can  be  totally 

But  to  return  to  OUT  own  country.  In  the  rage  for  reformation, 
popukUion  has  been  made  the  groundwork  of  improving  l^sla- 
tion  instead  of  principles  emanating  from  the  word  of  God !  Dis- 
comfiture in  the  councils  of  the  government,  inequitable  laws, 
public  inconvenience,  and  national  tunnoil,  are  the  inevitable 
results ;  and  nothing  can  possibly  avert  the  moat  painful  con- 
sequences, short  of  returning  trust  in  God,  and  the  hope  of 
firmness  and  virtue  in  the  sovereign,  by  the  exennse  of  a  sound 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  Advisers ;  as  well  as  under  the 
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election,  by  the  people  themaelTes,  of  eoond  and  virtuous 
RepreeentatiTes,  who,  whilst  they  may  be  willing  to  &id  the 
progress  of  ^  salutary  refonns,  and  matters  of  real  grievance 
in  the  aSaira  of  Church  and  State,  will  oppose  with  the  promp- 
titude and  vigour  of  a  Chatham,  or  tlie  firmness  of  a  Bta-ke,  that 
spirit  of  domination,  which  aeamnes  all  the  characteristics  of 
an  m^terittm  in  imperio,  and  asBails  without  reserve  the  consti- 
tutional  ascendency  which  the  estates  of  the  realm,  separately 
and  conjointly,  are  bound  to  maintain.  And  shonld  it  still  be 
asserted,  that  the  people  are  the  primary  source  of  all  legi- 
timate power,  it  has  been  already  snffideatly  illuaCrated,  that 
the  maxim,  in  the  sense  interpreted,  is  in  direct  variance  with 
the  decree  of  God  himself ;  for,  it  at  onoe  removes  man  from 
that  responsibility  doe  to  authority,  even  that  of  his  Maker ; 
and  leaves  him  to  the  caprices  of  his  own  free  wUl,  to  all  the 
risks  attendant  on  repeated  changes  and  untried  schemes,  and 
tiie  imminent  hazard  of  being  left  without  the  protection  of 
government  in  any  form. 

In  a  limited  sense,  the  people  are  &irly  entitled  to  ddegate 
powers,  which  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  interests  and 
protection  of  the  m/tre  body  politic,  and  this  is  the  only 
tmth  that  can  be  sustained  historically.  The  consenting  voice 
of  the  people,  under  a  representative  system  of  government, 
ta  both  salutary  and  necessary  ;  but  the  means  should  not  be 
allowed  to  frustrate  the  end.  Even  the  liberal  Locke,  in  his 
dissertation  on  government,  declares,  that  "  Kingdoms  have 
been  as  rq>eatedly  overwhelmed  by  the  pride,  ambition,  and 
tnrbulency  of  private  men ;  by  the  people's  desire  to  cast  off 
the  lawful  authority  of  their  rulers ;  as  by  the  rulers  attempt- 
ing to  tyramute  over  the  people."  It  has  indeed  been  asserted 
by  some  rational  philosophers,  that  the  loftier  faculties  of  the 
human  soul  cannot  be  expanded  to  advantage,  without  the 
passions  are  occasionally  brought  into  action ;  and  that  they 
X  3 
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cannot  be  restricted  to  perpetoal  qoietnde  without  pandj'zm^ 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  striie  of  oon> 
tending  parties  ia  a  State,  tboo^  amity  may  Bometimee  be 
lost,  mental  energy  U  freqaeotly  aroused  i  and  whilst  the 
stnig^e  of  emulation  and  the  restleeaneea  of  ambition  distnrb 
the  repose  of  civil  society,  the  ctdlision  of  conflicting  senti- 
ments and  popular  interests  produces  the  genius  which  adorns 
it,  when  directed  to  right  ends.  Thus,  reason,  and  taste,  and 
love  of  ^ory,  are  the  natural  aim  of  European  minds  ;  whilst 
the  cultivated  inhabitants  of  eastern  nations  have  soared  to 
loftier  heights  in  the  ideal  spb«e  of  the  imagination.  The 
passions  are  the  winds  which  propd  our  vessel,  but  our  reason 
is  the  pilot  that  steers  her.  Without  the  winds  she  would  be 
motionless,  and  without  the  discretion  of  the  pilot  she  would 
be  lost ! 

The  right  of  every  nation  to  choose  its  own  peculiar  poli- 
tical system,  with  reference  to  its  internal  affiUrs,  no  rational 
man  would  attempt  to  deny ;  but  that  right  should  be  both 
morally  and  legally  exercised,  and  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
perverting  or  destroying  the  objects  for  which  the  right  itself 
was  originally  granted,  or  subverting  institutions  whidi  have 
positively  grown  up  and  flourished  under  iHeq¥aliif ;  the  thirst, 
therefore,  for  theoretical  perfection,  should  ever  pve  way, 
when  opposed  to  positive  interests.  In  theory,  the  base  of 
the  British  Constitution  is  liberty,  but  its  pinnacle  reliffiM, 
and  its  practice  morality; — Deither,  an  we  rashly  to  court  the 
exercise  of  that  popular  power,  the  dbmuuho  piebit,  which 
the  immortal  Burke  so  emphatically  end  aptly  designated 
"  the  suspension  of  slavery,  under  the  fair  shadow  of  liberty  !" 
Liberi  ted  modet^  ! 

The  grfeut  objects  vrith  the  early  founders  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  the  strict  preservation  of  religious  and  moral  prin- 
ciples under  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  emanating  from  the 
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head  of  the  state,  as  the  Laws  of  Ina  eofficieiitiy  establish ; 
sad  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Saxon  era  that  those  laws  were 
based  on  GhristiBnity  !  To  "  return,  however,  to  the  prui- 
eipUa  of  the  Constitution,  as  establiahed  by  oar  Saxon  an- 
cestors," which  is  the  ottensibk  object  demanded  by  many  of 
aoT  reformers,  in  express  words,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
to  abrogate  those  primieget,  which,  in  after  times,  were  granted 
to  the  Commons,  as  represeating  the  people  at  large  I  There 
never  was  a  time  shown  by  English  hietory,  when  the  Con- 
stitution became  forfeited,  and  set  ap  dt  aovo,  anterior  to  the 
ComMomeeabh,  which  wits  an  usttrpation,  and  not  a  forfeiture, 
and  ended  in  its  entire  restoration  in  church  and  state !  Tliere- 
fore,  essentially,  the  British  Constitution  was  formed  in  pri- 
mlegt;  fixim  privilege  proceeded  ^irojMrfy ;  and  from  property, 
popuUtr  repregeiUation — the  Utter,  for  the  first  tune,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  This  is  the  genuine  theory  at  the 
Britiah  Constitution  in  a  small  compass ;  its  practice,  in  con- 
formity thereto,  has  necessarily  varied  in  succeeding  ages 
proportionately  with  national  exigendes  and  contingencies. 

The  independent  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Comrooos  of 
England,  forming  the  third  estate  of  the  realm,  are  essential  to 
the  due  security  of  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  for  pore  liberty 
consists  in  the  power  of  doing  that  which  ia  duly  sanctioned 
by  law — "  lAbertae  eat  poteetat  facientU  id  quod  jure  licet." 
As  a  body,  they  have  been  subject  to  many  vicissitudes,  in 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  power,  before  their  value  and 
influence,  as  a  component  part  of  the  Constitution,  became 
thoroi^tly  known  and  sufficientiy  established.  But  this  has 
rarely  happened  in  latter  ages  ;  for  men  of  the  highest  talents, 
honour,  and  independence  in  the  state,  felt  justiy  proud  of 
being  enrolled  amongst  the  members ;  and  they  presented,  at 
aU  times,  a  formidable  phalanx  against  the  inroads  of  tyranny. 
The  inequality  of  arrangement  which  existed  in  their  mode  of 
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election,  whether  as  retomed  by  the  freeholden  of  conntiee, 
cor|K>rate  bodies,  free  but^iesBeB,  or  under  the  bouaebold  Buf- 
frage,  enabled  them  &irly  to  represent  all  popular  tnterests, 
witbont  the  risk  of  colliaion  of  feeling,  or  undue  preponde- 
rance of  influence  in  any  one.  And  althongh  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  many  Berioas  abuses  had,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
crept  into  the  system,  which  required  the  exercise  of  a  hand 
of  firm  and  discreet  correction ;  yet  the  prmciple  itself,  of  all 
others,  was  one  best  calculated  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
that  babmee  of  potetr,  whicb  is  imperatively  required  in  every 
free  state  for  the  assurance  of  its  repose  and  prosperity.  Thus 
reformation  is  one  thing  in  theory,  suother  in  practice ;  and 
years  must  necessarily  pass  away,  before  the  eflecta  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  its  working  can  be  correctly  understood,  or 
^ipreciated  for  its  valne  by  the  nation  at  large. 

In  all  human  institutions,  the  good  and  the  bad  are  un> 
avoidably  blended ;  and  that  extensive  change  which  baa  taken 
place  in  the  mode  of  electing  the  popular  representatives,  may 
poeubly  be  prudnctiTe  of  evils  of  hr  greater  magnitude  than 
those  it  was  designed  to  remove,  although  probably  in  a  varied 
lona,  whilst  corruption  may  still  extensively  exert  its  influence 
unbridled  amongst  electors.  Shonid  such  be  the  case,  the 
omttipotaux  of  Parliament,  as  it  is  figurativdy  termed,  mnat 
again  be  called  into  operation,  and  act  upon  the  preeedent,  and 
now  tally  admitted  principle,  of  reforming  even  the  Reform 
Bill  itself,  and  of  revising  or  remodelling  auch  parts  of  the 
other  bills  emanatiug  therefrom  as  shall  have  proved  them- 
selves iimovationg,  without  manifest  utility,  or  to  have  been 
productive  of  inconvenience  and  impracticable  results  in  their 
operation.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  substantia]  truth,  that  all 
constitutional  refonna,  to  be  permanentiy  efficacious,  or  free 
from  evil  (»nseqnenceft,  should  be  tlouly  proyreiewe;  and  not 
merelybased  upon  expediency,  butsupported  by  necesuty;  for 
13 
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u  Edmund  Bnrke,  iritli  nund  jadgment,  declared,  "  No  preci- 
pitate resolution  on  great  changes  in  the  Aindamental  princi- 
ples of  any  free  conatitation  can  ever  be  deemed  the  pure  and 
delibeiste  bcdk  of  the  people  \" 

The  records  of  parliament  for  mttny  centories  present  no 
jmrallel  in  support  of  the  extennve  dumges  which  have  re- 
cently taken  piece  in  the  constituent  principles,  by  which  the 
elected  both/,  forming  the  popular  representative  estate,  was 
returned,  and  the  ancient  principle  and  practice  of  the  Con- 
stitution abrc^ated,  by  the  extensive  disfranchisement,  and 
consequent  loss  of  corporate  rights  and  borough  privileges, 
held  under  the  crown ;  and  by  the  substitution  of  a  leasehold 
constituency  for  counties,  and  a  ten-pound  household  consti- 
tuency for  cities,  towns,  and  districts,  enfranchised  as  boroughs 
under  the  ostensibly  declared  object  of  rendering  representa- 
tion more  equal,  and  the  abuses  of  bribery  and  corruption 
less  prevalent !  Alas,  for  human  judgment  and  speculation ! 
this  eztenrive  innovation  has  hitherto  been  productive  of  very 
partial  beneficial  results,  as  regards  popular  advantage  and 
contentment,  whilst  ita  protective  powers  agunst  cotrt^ 
influence,  and  the  exercise  of  party  feeling  in  every  quarter, 
have  proved  themselves  fallacious  indeed.  Party  feeling  must 
necessarily  increase  with  the  progress  of  free  institutions,  and 
the  increased  privilege  of  opinion. 

The  proceedings  of  ttte  last  session,  viewed  as  a  whok, 
amply  illustrate,  that  the  disadvantages  to  popular  interests, 
BO  denominated,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  slave-eman- 
cipation  measure  (which  was  more  a  question  of  humanity 
than  one  of  popularity),  have  greatly  preponderated  ;  and  the 
all-astounding  anomaly  of  principle,  which  could,  in  one  and 
the  same  session,  pass  an  act  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
depriving  the  pauper  population  of  Great  Britain  of  a  leyal 
provision  in  age  or  infirmity,  excepting  under  a  compulecTy 
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syBtem  of  workhonBe  impriBonment,  presents  tax  imperishable 
record  of  plilsnthropic  wisdom  and  Christian  legislation  for 
the  contemplation  of  fatnre  ages  !  To  the  permanent  honour 
of  the  reformed  parliament  of  the  year  one  thotuaitd  eight 
haub^  aid  liirty'/oitr,  these  tteo  measures  Btsnd  in  joxtS' 
position  on  its  jonmals,  fortunately  saved  from  the  ravages 
of  that  furious  and  ominous  conflagration  which  destroyed 
both  its  houses,  forming  a  primeval  event  in  British  history ! 
When  individuals  sufifer  injnry,  multitudes  are  wronged ' ! 

When  Lord  Brougham  held  a  seat  in  the  popolar  assembly, 
and  saw  the  prudence  of  lessening  the  influence  and  averting 
the  designs  of  the  tnowement  or  republican  party  in  the  state, 
he  declared,  by  a  published  letter,  that  "  disfranchisement 
Bhoold  never  be  made  the  basis  of  constitutional  reform."  But 
this  view  he  afterwards  concurred  in  departing  from,  with  the 
rest  of  his  colleagues,  to  serve  the  popular  spirit,  and  with 
the  alleged  view  of  establishing  greater  uni/armity  of  practice, 
under  a  largely  increased  constituency !  Thus,  by  grasping 
at  that  which  waa  irrational,  the  proper  consideration  of  moral 
causes,  which,  in  their  progreBcive  career  to  matmitiou,  risk 
no  violent  convulsions  of  the  state,  was  abandoned ;  and  in 
the  ministerial  zeal  for  creating  a  pojn^ttr  repretentatum,  nei- 
ther the  correcting  influence  of  sound  philosophy,  nor  the 
remote  consequences,  were  attended  to.  "  All  men  daiming 
a  right  to  every  thing,"  says  Hobbes,  "  the  result  is,  that 
all  make  war  against  all."  Jua  onuuiim  at  onuua  vt  cone- 
quenter  bellitm  omimm  in  omnes  I  How  then  is  a  community 
of  property  and  power  to  be  maintained,  or  a  general  com- 
munity of  interests  rendered  compatible  wiA  the  varied  pro- 
pensities of  en  imperfectly  restricted  popular  constituency  7 
Far  difierent  must  have  been  the  views  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
with  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  he  intended  to  advocate 
■  Uultk  minituc  qui  anl  full  lajurimi  1— BlcoN, 
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refimn,  to  that  wliich  has  been  adopted,  when,  in  the  height 
of  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  William  Htt,  he  pro- 
nomiced  the  British  Conititation,  as  it  then  stood,  to  be  "  the 
happy  practical  eqmlibrium,  vhich  has  all  the  efiSciency  of 
monarchy,  with  all  the  liberty  of  republicanism ;  moderating 
the  despotism  of  tbe  one,  and  the  licentioasnees  of  the  other." 
What  the  nation  required,  and  still  requires,  is  a  strictly 
reforming,  but  consdentiousty  conservati've  goTemment,  the 
firmness  and  moderation  of  which  will  sustain  the  true  inte- 
rests of  all  parties  in  the  state,  on  purely  equitable  principles 
on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  resist  those  inroads  which 
passion,  ambition,  and  degeneracy  of  morals,  are  making  on 
DOT  choicest  institutions. 

The  Reform  Bills  have,  however  imperfect  in  principle  or 
design,  and  defective  in  execution,  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Hieir  Moriti  must  be  decided  by  posterity,  although  their  evils 
may,  in  the  interim,  admit  of  partial  remedy.  One  thing  is 
Buffidently  manifest,  that  the  ministers  who  devised  and  car- 
ried them  through  parliament  have  already,  under  their 
operation,  created  so  many  new  snd  conflicting  interests,  and 
indoctrinated  the  public  mind  with  such  a  restless  and  arbi-  ' 
trary  spirit  of  dictation,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
eventually  become  unmanageable  to  themselves ;  and  all  the 
remaining  powers  of  the  Constitntion,  together  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Monarch,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  entire  shipwreck  \ 
To  avert  the  further  ravages  of  the  storm,  may  indeed  be 
matter  of  doubt  and  difficulty;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
moral  man,  and  every  loyal  man,  whose  influence  is  avuling, 
to  perform  his  part  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  emergency  which  demands  it. 

"  Quo  mm  iliad  "relociui  nllnin, 

MobiliUle  ^gut,  viroque  icquirit  enndo." 
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Between  the  opponents  of  all  r^onn  and  the  advocates  of 
meaaares  of  decidedly  revolntionary  tendency,  the  state  has 
become  jeopardUed,  and  the  characteriatie  beauties  of  the 
Constitation  li'eated  as  a  dead  letter  i  nor  is  there  even  a 
probability  that  the  practice  will  sostain  the  theory  of  the  new 
sygtem.  "  The  Constitation,"  mid  Burke,  "  mnst  be  viewed 
as  a  whole;  for  that  which,  talcen  singly,  may  appear  wronjr, 
when  viewed  with  relation  to  other  things,  may  be  morally 
right,  and  to  be  patiently  endured,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting something  hx  more  dangerons."  Thws  the  prepon- 
derancy  of  the  popular  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  has  lost  its  purely  democratic  feding,  puts  to  imminent 
hazard  that  harmony  of  co-operation  which  should  ever  sub- 
sist between  it  and  the  eemud  estate,  on  all-important  ques- 
tions, especially  those  relating  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
Church,  as  connected  with  the  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
indeed,  that  the  general  good  aense  of  Englishmen  'will  rise 
to  its  proper  level ;  will  show  them  the  necesuty  for  preserv- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Peerage  inviolate ;  that  indepen- 
dence is  eminently  needful  to  secure  the  Monarchy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties  of  the  people 
themselves,  on  the  other.  Above  all,  we  are  called  npon,  by 
the  Supreme  Governor  of  all  things  to  cheriHh  and  preserve 
our  national  religion — to  remember,  that  it  is  upon  the  hal- 
lowed cause  of  Christian  Protestantism  that  the  hopes  of  the 
British  nation  rest,  for  Time  and  for  Eternity ! 
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CHAPTER  in. 

ILLUSTRATION    OF  THE   THEORY    OF   EQUALITY    AND 
REPRESENTATIVE    RIGHTS. 

"  Semper  officio  fungitur,  nitliuti  faomiDum  el 

AoBftiTATB  protection  of  I  jfe  and  Property,  blended  with  ra- 
tional diffiia^  of  social  prosperity,  being  jminary  objects  of 
consideratioii,  under  the  institution  of  civil  government  in 
every  free  state, — in  the  great  work  of  political  reformation,  the 
mtote  conBeqnencee  shonld  ever  be  weighed  with  due  caution, 
cODsidering,  that  the  minds  of  men,  which  are  liable  to  become 
influenced  thereby,  both  in  habit  and  operation,  are  not  pas- 
sive bnt  active  materiab  in  their  varied  composition,  as  exist- 
ing in  society,  necessarily  constituted  of  different  orders  and 
degrees,  each  possessing  inequality  of  intelligence,  fncnlty 
of  discrimination,  and  worldly  possessions ;  and  consequent 
inequality  of  judgment,  interests,  and  opinion. 

In  our  views  of  agreement,  convenience,  and  utility,  for 
all  pnblic  purposes,  connected  with  the  promotion  of  the  hap- 
piness and  increase  of  the  general  comforts  of  our  fellow>men 
in  the  popular  state ;  or  the  removal  of  those  ^uaes  in  esta- 
blished legislation,  which  trench  on  their  private  interests, 
and  are  productive  either  of  real  or  imaginary  wrongs, — both 
tending  alike  to  the  dissolution  of  that  morel  repose  and 
general  confidence  which  form  the  basis  of  social  unity  and 
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national  Becurity,  in  every  weU-regnlated  state, — we  abould  act 
purely  under  ttie  influence  of  jiut  premises.  Hence  the  attempt 
to  carry  objects,  however  popular,  or  however  plausible  in  theory, 
per  /as  el  tte/ae,  must  evidently  be  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of 
direct  injustice  towards  one  portion  or  other  of  the  community, 
and  must  ultimately  end  in  the  injury  of  that  body  constituting 
the  entire  people.  Thus,  the  purely  rational  uses  and  ends 
for  which  we  were  created,  and  furnished  with  uuderstanding, 
and  a  presumed  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  negative  not  only  the  propriety  but  the  admissi- 
bility of  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  under  every  correct 
system  of  ethics !  Human  nature  can  alone  be  equitably  or 
succesafoUy  governed  by  the  control  of  sound  maxims,  and 
temperately  adjusted  to  the  mnlti&rious  wants  and  condi- 
tions of  the  species,  in  diacnsaing  the  very  object  and  process 
of  popular  or  state  reforms,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
pursue  the  object  with  temper  and  moderation ;  for  in  such 
matters,  of  all  others,  a  trifling  spark,  injudiciously  ignited, 
might  produce  a  flame,  of  that  dangerous  extent,  which  nei- 
ther the  voice  of  reason  nor  the  powers  of  eloquence  could 
restrain  within  the  bounds  of  social  safety.  Hence  the  utter 
impossibility  of  accommodating  the  various  discordant  views — 
the  awakened  desires  of  distinct  masses  of  society, — so  as  to 
assimilate  them  in  harmonious  compact,  if  their  separate  feel- 
ings and  interests  are  snffin«d  to  predominate  on  every  occa- 
sion when  popular  grievance,  party  feeling,  and  local  preju- 
dices, or  the  restless  spirit  of  poUtical  adventurers,  may  rouse 
them  into  action ! 

It  is  not  for  the  petty  selfish  views  of  individuals,  but  rather, 
the  enlarged  and  comprehensive  interests  of  mankind,  or  an 
entire  nation,  with  its  aggregate  importance  in  the  stake,  that 
we  are  bound  to  legislate,  if  we  would  legislate  with  honour, 
or  govern  with  ntiatvAory  advantage;  for  purification  of 
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State  abuses,  and  destnictive  Bchemes  of  innovation,  to  serve 
the  mere  purposes  of  vanity  and  interested  ambition,  are 
widely  different  things.  The  statesman  who  does  not  pro- 
perly  calculate  on  the  conflicting  influences  of  popular  opinion, 
or  the  montenluM  of  those  varioiu  combinations,  which  have 
grown  up  under  the  protection  of  free  institutions,  and  the 
opportunities  of  acquiring  information  on  ell  subjects  con- 
nected with  civil  polity,  runs  the  imminent  hazard  of  creating, 
in  his  fiery  zeal,  a  whole  neries  of  disastrous  convulsions  to 
the  state  for  which  he  proposes  to  legislate,  and  should  remem- 
ber the  Italian  proverb,  "  Chi  tutto  abbracia  mdla  atrigne." 
It  is  not  bia  office,  in  the  strict  sense  of  political  justice,  to 
create,  but  rather  to  improve  legislation,  and  that  without  any 
sudden  or  violent  processes,  preserving  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  known  and  tried  forms,  to  which  he  may  be  able  to  return, 
should  the  designed  alterations  or  supposed  improvements 
fail  m  their  safety  or  efficiency. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Voltaire — one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerons  of  all  the  various  classes  of  liberal  writers— predicted, 
that  it  woold  not  be  tmepiitotophy,  but  hypocritical  sophistry, 
/e  phUoaophiame,  that  would  entail  ati^e  miseries  on  France. 
"  Non  la  pMloeophie,  mais  le  philotophitme,  caugera  de  maax 
ptiiliqties  &  la  Fraiux !"  As  this  has  been  so  amply  verified 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  we  have  good  reason  for  denouncing 
that  tortnons  sophistry  which  has  latterly  obtained  in  this 
country,  and  is  called  into  requisition  at  the  present  period, 
against  our  best  institutions,  under  the  guise  of  every  inge- 
nious artifice,  to  mislead  the  popular  mind  on  questions  afiect- 
ing  its  repose  and  the  national  weal.  Little  is  it  considered 
by  the  unreflecting  multitude,  that  extensive  state  revolutions, 
which  first  assail  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful,  eventually 
overwhelm  all  property,  and  the  securitieB  of  private  life,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  lives  of  those  who  planned  them !    The 
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same  fraternizing,  equalizing,  and  disorgtuiiziiig  spirit,  wliich 
rased  France  to  ber  entire  social  foundation  as  a  kingdom,  and 
from  which,  after  nearly  half  a  century  of  miseries  and  blood- 
shed, she  has  barely  recovered,  is  openly  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  some  of  our  unthinking  nobles,  who  ^tpear 
neither  to  value  nor  honour  their  coronets,  forgetting  the 
judicious  advice  of  the  great  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  says,  "  In 
James  the  Second's  time  a  revolution  became  necessary,  and 
that  necessity  prodaced  one,  founded  in  moral  obligation." 
But  that  neceaeity  exists  not  at  present,  although  it  may  be 
rendered  inevitable,  if  the  theories  of  political  entbuBiaets  are 
sufiered  to  progress,  oncontroled  by  moral  reasoning,  and 
that  grounded  on  the  example  of  past  events.  According  to 
the  aathority  of  De  Bourriemu,  all  the  political  miseries  which 
befel  unhappy  France,  in  her  subsequent  degradation,  were 
attributed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  Monsieur  Necker,  whose 
opinions  afterwards  prevailed  amongst  her  peers,  until  at 
length  they  compromised  thur  own  independence  and  their 
country's  honour.  Necker  he  denounced,  as  "  the  moral 
assassin  of  his  country's  libwUeB."  It  would  be  well  for  some 
of  our  "  thick  and  thin  reformers"  to  ponder  on  his  words  ! 

Every  revolution  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  similar 
principles,  similar  notions  of  equality,  and  of  pyntlar  rigitt, 
most  end  aa  that  of  France,  in  1789,  ended  ;  and  that  is,  by 
surrendering  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
a  fete,  who  would  riot  for  a  time  on  the  spoils  of  their  coun- 
try, whilst  the  middling  and  poorer  orders  of  the  people,  the 
avowed  objects  of  conuderation  under  the  change,  left  with- 
out  the  protection  of  Lttv,  and  despoiled  of  their  trade  and 
securities,  might  console  themselves  with  the  conjoint  bless- 
ings of  hungry  bellies  and  universal  suffirage,  or  shout "  liberty" 
to  please  their  rulers  ! 

It  is  only  by  assimilating  civil  govenunent,  in  a  moral  point 
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of  Tiew,  to  the  kwe  which  control  tbe  slowly  progreMing 
economy  of  nature  in  her  nobler  works,— one  reasoning  prin- 
ciple in  soimd  philosophy  governing  both, — that  the  neareBtand 
safest  ^tproach  can  be  made  to  perfection  ;  for  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  accomplished  A  priori.  It  was  asaerted  by  La  Harpe, 
that  the  excessive  freedom  of  our  institutions  had  vitiated  our 
taste  for  the  polite  sciences  or  Uttert,  and  morals  \  but,  in 
opposition  to  this  view,  we  may  assert,  for  an  historical  fact, 
that  the  rational  ciiltivation  of  our  liberties  gave  ns  a  pre- 
eminence in  the  display  of  mental  power,  the  relics  of  which 
have  principally  tended  to  preserve  us  hitherto  from  national 
degeneracy,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  licentious  publica- 
tions and  principles  in  every  form.  The  eminence  of  onr 
intellectual  distinction,  may  be  traced  to  the  standard  autho- 
rities in  true  logic,  religion,  and  morals,  wlilch,  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  have  from  time  to  time  adorned  the  literary 
annals  of  onr  country,  and  counterpoised  the  evil  influences  of 
levelling  infidelity,  fostered  amongst  the  lees  reflecting  portions 
of  the  English  people. 

"  That  all  men,"  says  a  learned  writer,  "  are  equal  by  na- 
ture, is  a  fiction,  innocent  enough  in  itself,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
made  the  lever  for  subverting  a  Constitotion,  that  has  actually 
grown  op  and  flourished  under  inequality."  And  if  it  could 
possibly  be  maintained,  that  all  men  have  equal  rights  de  facto, 
they  should,  in  such  case,  be  considered  as  possessing  full 
claim  to  that  privdege  (fc  jvre.  But,  the  futility  with  which 
such  doctrine  is  deeply  impregnated,  as  opposed  to  every  rule 
of  established  or  safe  polity,  is  easily  rendered  apparent  to 
men  of  impartial  and  discreet  judgment.  All  history  goes 
to  prove,  that  under  every  form  of  govemmeot  which  has 
esiated,  and  which  remains  extant,  that  pure  philosophy,  as 
connected  with  the  general  direction  of  human  aflairs  or  state 
poUcy,  repose  from  domestic  strife,  and  security  from  foreign 
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Bj^greBsion,  has  reco^ised  no  other  right  of  haman  ascen- 
dency than  that  which  haa  been  acquired  bj  long  and  undia- 
pnted  occupancy  or  poasesaion,  whether  it  relates  to  property, 
custom,  or  civil  privilegea.  It  is  far  more  rational  then  to 
maintain,  that  a  system  of  well-regulated  laws,  adapted  to 
the  general  security,  by  bring  apportioned  to  the  relative  stake 
or  interest  which  Tartous  bodies,  classes,  and  individuals  have 
in  the  state,  is  the  only  system  sneceptible  of  tair  or  perfect 
eqoalizatiou  and  security  i  for  the  hx  non  ter^a,  which  was 
respected  for  several  centuries  in  this  country,  would  not  be 
applicable  to  the  wants  nor  the  restless  genius  of  modem 
times.  Under  this  view,  the  universal  rule  and  comprehensive 
reason  of  mankind,  or  the  law  of  equal  Juatiet,  may  justly  be 
characterised  as  the  basis  of  all  privilege  and  all  right,  but 
under  no  other.  TTiua — '  Legia  virba  htec  ett,  mgierwe, 
vetare,  permittere,  et  pumre.' — Panu.  L.  I.  tom.  3.  Nicer 
distinctions  may  be  imagined  by  men  imperfectly  taught,  or 
who  are  admirers  of  the  refined  science  of  abstract  perfec- 
tion ;  but  they  can  never  be  reduced  to  any  rule  of  settled 
actum,  where  large  masses,  contsining  all  the  active  elementa 
of  discord,  or  an  extensive  and  divided  community,  are  to 
be  aubjected  to  their  operation.  Those  distinctions,  of  neces- 
sity, ere  matters  of  mere  theory  or  hypothesis:  on  what 
rational  foundation  do  they  rest  P 

It  was  some  apology  for  the  peers  and  people  of  property 
in  France,  that  they  were  ultimately  borne  down  by  the  irre- 
sistible impulse  of  a  power  which  had  fully  determined  that 
no  effort  of  their's  to  preserve  their  constitution  should  be 
efectoal ;  but  no  such  apology  can  possibly  be  oAred  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  If  the  representative  Constitution 
and  liberties  of  England — the  upper  senate,  created  by  the 
King,  and  the  lower  senate,  (as  a  privilege,  whidi  time  and 
custom  have  established  as  a  right,)  sustained  by  the  p«0[de 
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tltenuelveB,  aboutd  isll  a  sacrifice  to  the  pemicions  doctrincB 
of  equality,  in  the  poptilar  sense,  the  foult  wiU  be  exclusivelj 
her  own.  She  has  survived  the  stonn;  disdained  to  court 
the  ffrotel  of  forei^  revolution,  whidi  shook  Europe  to  its 
centre;  and  still  retains  the  means  of  security,  if  she  uaee 
them  to  advantage.  Those  means  essentiidly  exist  (although 
dormant)  amongst  the  iiuietwe  portion  of  the  people,  which, 
when  roused  into  fall  and  co-operative  action,  will  be  sufficient 
to  avert  the  moral  stigma  that  would  attach  to  her  engender- 
ing one,  without  necessity,  within  her  own  bosom  ! 

That  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  World  has  made  all  men 
equal  by  nature,  as  regards  physical  construction,  or  durability 
of  existence,  foirly  proportioned  to  the  contingencies  of  cU- 
m&te  and  circumstance,  we  readily  admit ;  but  it  cannot  be 
shown,  either  by  sacred  or  profane  testimony,  that  equal 
rights  or  equal  privileges  were,  under  any  dispensation,  be- 
stowed or  acknowledged  in  the  regulations  of  civil  govern- 
ment. He  moral  constitution  of  man  denies  hia  competency 
for  the  folfilment  of  the  complicated  duties  and  trusts  con- 
nected therewith ;  for  although  by  nature  he  may  be  rendered 
indefinitely  perfectible,  through  the  instrumentality  of  mental 
cultivation,  the  natural  order  of  human  society,  in  the  bulk, 
does  not  possess  the  same  advantage.  If  the  mental  improve- 
ment of  the  individual,  in  a  state  of  nature,  be  Umited  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  can  exercise  no  control,  how 
«anch  more  limited  or  complex  in  its  operation  must  be  the 
intellect  of  tiiose  great  masses  of  human  beings,  called  nations, 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  their  public  interests  !  Or- 
ganic life,  in  its  physical  structure,  is  submitted  to  the  laws 
of  generation,  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decay,  of  strength 
and  weakness.  Why  then  should  not  the  artifidal  life  of 
states  and  kingdoms  be  submitted  to  the  same  rule  7  In  spite 
of  the  presomed  perfectibility  of  man,  or  his  competency  for 
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the  enjoyment  of  equal  poasesBions,  the  nomber  of  those,  who, 
by  the  very  circumstaneea  of  their  birth  or  natand  condition 
in  the  world,  arc  condemned  to  ignor&nce  and  obscurity, — to 
poaitive  inaptitade  of  legietatiug  for  themselves,  much  leas  for 
others, — wiD  always  be  la«;e  indeed.  The  Scripture  itself 
declares  a  diversity  of  CUfls  and  a  diversity  of  7\iieiUt  to  be 
co-ezietent  in  the  human  race  ! 

The  history  of  various  times  and  people  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
dace  the  strongest  doubts  of  the  progressively  indefinite  per- 
fectibility of  hnman  nature,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
existence  and  political  improvement  of  nations.  The  Hebrews, 
by  far  the  most  ancient  people,  according  to  our  received  views 
of  chronology,  had  first  their  religious  worship,  and  then  their 
tribes  and  orders,  theh  kings  and  chief  ministers.  The  Hin- 
doos, whose  system  of  government  lasted  upwards  of  four 
thousand  years,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  Mahomet,  preserved 
their /owr  castet  in\-iolate.  The  Chinese,  who  insist  that  they 
are  by  far  the  moat  ancient  people,  and  who  have  preserved 
an  independence  of  every  other  power — for  the  Tartar  invasion 
only  politically  changed  their  dynasty — have  maintmned  strict 
inequality  in  their  civil  institutions,  llie  Egyptians,  the  Assy- 
rians,  the  Medes,  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  that  empire 
which  Livy  lauds  for  its  consistent  virtue,  have  done  the 
same ;  "  Drnn  milium  /astidirelur  penat  in  qtm  adteret  virUu, 
crevit  Imperitan  Romamim." 

In  a  Strictly  Christian  sense,  all  men  may  be  equal,  possess- 
ing the  same  perishing  nature  and  responsibiUty  to  God  for 
their  acUons ;  but  as  Ordvr  is  the  great  design  and  end  of  the 
creation,  and  Heaven's  universal  law, — in  human  society,  there 
roust  necessarily  exist  di&rent  ranks  and  subordinate  condi- 
tions of  men,  as  well  as  diversity  of  order  in  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  diversity  of  orders  and  species  in  all  animated 
bodies.     As  all  men  are  not  gifted  with  the  same  intellectual 
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poweiB,  pbfBical  streDg;th,  daration,  or  moiBl  propensitieB,  it 
follows,  that  difierent  degrees  of  power,  property,  and  privi* 
lege,  have  been  invariably  enjoyed,  ae  the  natural  coneequence 
of  such  positive  inequality,  by  different  nationB,  and  by  difibrent 
individuals  of  the  same  nation,  from  the  beginning  of  time ; 
for  the  firet  man  was  necessarily  head  over  his  own  family, 
from  which  or^inated  the  patriarchal  taw ;  and  this  formfl 
the  ori^D  and  foondation  of  power  or  authority,  and  the 
origiaal  source  of  legitimate  or  dvil  government,  repoung 
on  the  broad  basis  of  necessity,  and  presenting  within  itself 
Kpmctical  lieoretn,  which  admits  of  no  rational  contradiction. 
Neither  can  it  be  shown  that  human  bappinesB,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, has  been  disadvantageoualy  curtailed  by  the  existence  of 
Buch  disparity  of  rank,  intellect,  or  power.  Conflicting  inte* 
rests,  individual  danger,  and  national  calamity,  would  be  &r 
more  likely  to  arise  where  equality  of  rank  and  power,  if 
rach  were  possible  to  continue,  were  mode  the  rule  or  sove- 
reign machinery  of  the  social  system. 

From  all  that  baa  been  already  urged  pro  and  con,  it  must 
appear  sufficiently  satis&ctory  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that 
characteiistic  distinctions  arise  eventually  and  eotidfully  out 
<d  human  nature,  in  proportion  to  its  opportunities,  qualities, 
and  exertions;  and  in  the  same  ratio  that  they  increase  its 
honour  and  its  usefulness,  add  to  its  worldly  possessions.  As 
the  institution  of  civil  government  is  admitted  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  none  are  so 
likely  to  muntain  it  as  those  who  have,  through  the  acquire- 
ment of  rank  or  possessions,  the  deepest  interest  in  its  pre- 
servation. And,  alas  1  there  is  that  existent  in  human  nature, 
even  in  its  cultivated  form,  which  requires  the  control  of 
ascendency ! 

The   vaunted  h/pothetis,   that    "  the  legitimaU  source  of 
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all  power  is  with  the  people,"  aa  toasted  by  some  of  our 
modem  patriots,  at  their  popular  dinners,  has  no  claim  to 
notice,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  its  feUacy  and  evil 
tendency  in  a  moral  as  well  as  political  sense.  Under  this 
view,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  society,  becanse  no 
boundary  can  be  set  down  for  the  exercise  of  that  right  it 
assumes ; — neither  has  it  the  advantage  of  coetom  and  pre- 
scription to  define  its  objects,  nor  to  regulate  its  proceedings. 
Fundamentally,  it  aims  at  the  total  Bubversion  of  all  the  better 
principles  of  religion,  morality,  loyalty,  and  contentment ;  and 
is,  even  in  sentiment,  uncalled  for  under  a  limited  monarchy, 
with  free  institutions,  open  to  all  the  purely  legitimate  infln- 
ences  of  popular  opinion  ; — and  if  we  need  a  precedent  for  ita 
evils,  we  have  more  than  one  recorded  on  the  page  of  our  own 
history  in  characters  of  blood ! 

"  Nihil  «■  Bb  omui 
Pmrte  batuni.^' 

Reflecting  on  the  beanty  of  this  Bentiment,  which  is  stamped 
with  the  classic  credit  of  an  antiquity  of  two  thousand  years, 
it  is  lamentable  to  find  men,  otherwise  poBseaBed  of  learning 
and  refined  parts,  bestowing  their  Talents  and  wasting  their 
"nme  in  discussing  such  points — subjects  which,  from  their 
very  abstruse  quality,  or  impracticable  tendency,  are  the  least 
applicable  to  rational  theory  or  social  advantage.  And  if  not 
fairly  reducible  to  practice,  what  possible  benefit  can  ever 
result  to  the  mass  of  the  people  from  such  far-fetched  and 
extensive  declamation  upon  their  abstract  rights  ?  Or,  is  the 
majority  of  any  given  number  of  those  who  attend  popular 
meetings,  which  have  been  most  inaptly  termed  "  the  safety- 
valves  of  the  Community,"  capable  of  discrimination  or  pru- 
dence, to  make  proper  use  of  such  assumptions,  even  supposing 
their  admissibility  in  abstract  reasoning  ?  Or,  are  the  passions 
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and  prejudices  of  any  claw  of  men  to  be  guarded  against, 
with  refereoce  to  the  abase  of  power  founded  upon  them  ? 
Does  the  recent  spirit  of  the  lower  orders  of  fkiglishmen 
of  the  "  pohtical  anions,"  or  the  "  seren  millions"  of  the 
Sister  Isle,  led  on  by  the  modem  Prometheus  in  poUtical 
duorganiiatimt,  ^arantee  the  fact  7 

Neither  Talents,  which  are  a  gift  of  nature,  nor  LearoiBg, 
which  is  an  acquirement  of  human  ingenuity,  can  be  devoted 
to  the  true  interests  of  our  country,  nor  successfully  applied 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  unless  they  are  alike 
guided  by  just  principles.  When  applied  to  sinister  purposes, 
whether  under  a  public  or  prirate  motive,  they  partake  of  the 
spirit  of  crafty  design  or  hypocrisy,  rather  than  of  toudom. 
So  also,  that  genuine  fortitude,  or  heroic  moderation,  which 
is  prepared  to  Uux  whole  categories  of  national  evil,  when  sus- 
tained by  virtue,  as  was  amply  manifested  in  the  immortal 
Chathmt;  but  courage,  if  propelled  by  selfiahneBs,  and  not 
used  for  the  real  good  of  the  people,  merits  the  stamp  of 
anJacity',  rather  than  the  distinction  of  patriotic  heroism.  Thus, 
whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  man,  viewed  abstractedly,  yet, 
civilly  considered,  it  is  self-evident,  that  his  evil  propensities, 
-which  ever  will  have  the  preponderance,  can  only  be  effectually 
restrained  for  his  own  advantage,  and  the  adequate  security 
of  his  fellow-man.  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  is  not 
subject  to  his  capricious  consent,  or  the  domination  of  his 
passions!  The  disciples  of  the  doctrinaire  or  juale  milieu 
school  of  politics  will  of  course  continue  to  argue  to  the  con- 
trary ;  but  this  popular  doctrine,  their  chief  idol,  proves  itself 

>  "  Hon  •olnm  Micotli  qtue  ert  icmaU  i  jtutiti&,  oUiditu  potlilf  qaim  n- 
pirotikMt  ^pcllaniU:  vmim  ttuun  mimui  panlui  *d  peTimlnm,  ri  luft  cupi- 
ditUa,  non  Dtiliute  eommunj,  impelUtur,  mudncin  potiui  nomen  habci  quim 
fortiladinii. " 
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neither  to  be  sound  in  moral  worth,  oor  tenable  in  metapfay* 
aical  reaaoning. 

It  has  been  shown,  then,  that  distinctions  of  rank  and  sta- 
tioii  most  necessarily  arise  out  of  human  nature,  in  proportion 
to  its  various  gifts,  conditions,  or  useful  quaUfications,  in  dif- 
ferent orders  of  men  in  every  country.  Were  it  even  posoible 
to  render  the  views  of  an  entire  nation  or  people  accordant 
with  one  p(^tical  feeling,  or  notion  of  civil  policy,  it  is  god* 
trary  to  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  sentiment,  void  of 
miraculous  power,  would  be  permftnent.  The  equanimity,  or 
even  tnmquillity  of  feeling,  for  the  aggregate  proportion,  at 
all  events,  must  be  ephemeral  in  its  duration.  Jealonay,  dis- 
trust, ambition,  pride,  and  the  very  love  of  ascendency,  which 
is  so  inherent  in  the  human  character,  would  soon  60w  the 
seeds  of  domestic  turmoil,  raise  the  billows  of  discontent, 
mfBe  the  surfece  of  the  smootii  waters,  and  destroy  at  once 
both  the  reign  and  the  cabn  of  equi/ormity.  External  agres- 
sions, or  even  the  bare  apprehension  of  their  t^proach,  would 
rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  abstract  moderation, — urge  the 
lovere  of  refitted  reiaon  Kidpolitical  jtulice  toa^on;  and  ambi- 
tion, the  incompressible  quality  of  the  human  mind,  would  claim 
divided  empire  with  the  equalized  sovereignty  of  the  ri^ta 
of  man,  or  speedily  destroy  the  reign  of  the  latter,  by  elevat- 
ing the  standard  of  absolutism  ;  for  when  once  that  principle 
of  assumed  intelligent  power  reaches  a  certain  altitude,  it  is 
the  last  of  all  others — as  was  proved  by  the  republican  tyranny 
of  Athens  and  Rome — to  recede  from  its  lofty  eminence ! 

Polybius  says,  that "  climate  forms  the  character,  complexion, 
and  manners  of  nations."  Unquestionably,  the  influence  of 
cUmate  on  the  physical  constitution  of  man  is  decided  and 
powerful;  but  much  less  so  in  reference  to  his  moral  propen- 
sities, for  even  the  relaxing  influences  of  climate  may  be 
greatly  overcome  by  habit,  and  practical  abstinence  from 
13 
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Inzorioiu  deeires.  Italy  is  the  Bune  Italy ;  and  Rome,  "  the 
eternal  city,"  rests  as  of  yOre ;  bat,  alas !  in  the  moantaine  or 
plains  of  modern  Italy  we  look  in  vain  for  the  manly  mien, 
the  martial  form,  the  physical  development  of  powers  iUns- 
tratire  of  the  fine  sentiment  of  Shakspeare,  "  when  that 
this  bodif  did  contain  a  nuad ;" — that  being  remains  not !  If 
we  enter  within  the  ruinons  remnant  of  her  ancient  senatorial 
grandenr,  in  modem  Rome,  we  may  exdaim,  with  Voliuy,  in 
his  fine  invocation  to  Palmyra  in  the  desert,  "  AH  had !" — 
Bat,  even  the  genhis  of  inspiration,  which,  according  to  Ho- 
race, loveth  solitnde,  has  departed !  Do  we  pace  the  gardens 
or  the  groves,  in  quest  of  the  classic  mose,  or  call  for  the 
lofty  tones  of  her  soul -in  spiring  or  consoling  melody,  she 
re^mndeth  not,  for  her  mantle  of  virtue  has  flown,  and  the 
snccedent  strains  are  the  music  of  degeneracy!  licentious 
bigotry  has  nsarped  the  sacred  vestibule  of  her  abode.  The 
auUime  and  the  beautifnl  may  be  entertained  in  the  imagina- 
tion,— ^it  will  be  sought  for  in  vain,  in  the  reality!  How 
cuttingly  severe,  yet  how  dassically  appropriate,  is  the  line 
of  GvldmUlh,  as  applied  to  modem  Italy: 

"  M*ii  ia  the  onlj  gromh  ihM  dwindles  ben  r* 

We  should  still  acknowledge,  that  although  Italy  has  dege- 
nerated nationally,  through  her  luxurions  propensities  and 
immoralities,  she  has,  even  in  modem  times,  produced  many 
individual  specimens  of  bright  genius,  in  literature,  the  refined 
arts,  sctilpture,  painting,  and  music ;  and  were  she  blessed  with 
free  institutions,  might  recover  a  great  portion  of  her  lost  glory. 
In  all  countries  and  ages,  the  men  who  render  unusual 
services  to  their  fellow  men,  by  the  superiority  of  their  attain- 
ments, of  whatever  kind,  are  sure  to  obtain  ascendancy, 
power,  and  influence ;  and  the  venerated  shade  of  popularity 
Bud  grateful  adminttioD,  which  attends  them  during  their  own 
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ezistencse,  wiD  asBiiTeiUy,  in  every  civilized  state,  be  tnuw- 
mitted  in  the  hearts  and  records  of  their  conntrymen  to  pos- 
terity, in  proportioD  to  the  services  rendered.  Even  in  the 
rooat  savage  nations,  the  son  or  descendant  of  the  diatin- 
guiabed  chief,  or  warrior,  carries  the  votes  and  honours  over 
the  undistinguished  of  his  tribe;  and,  in  proportion  u 
civilization  advances  ia  the  stream  of  time,  distinctions  of 
rank,  honour,  and  possessions,  ifill  advance  with  equal 
pace.  There  is  existent  in  the  human  character  the  pdde, 
or  even  vanity,  of  being  associated  with  rank  and  dietinctioD 
in  private  Bodety;  and  much  more  so  Jn  communities,  where 
the  spirit  of  rivalry,  or  of  emulation,  as  opposed  to  others, 
delights  in  assuming  the  attitude  of  greatness ;  and  in  this 
light  it  forms  one  of  the  attributes  of  civilization,  nor  can 
national  importance  be  sustained  without  the  appendage.  All 
the  various  and  compUcated  benefits  of  a  regular  system  of 
oiganised  government,  beoomlng  apparent,  vrill  progress  with 
dvilization ;  and  htreditary  ancceseion  to  civil  honours,  offioes, 
and  immunities,  ultimately  gain  the  lead  over  tomaltnona 
elections,  or  hasty  and  rash  decisions  amongst  the  pec^e ; 
whether  the  controUing  power  in  the  state  be  absolute  or  free, 
the  constitution  of  divers  orders,  degrees,  and  classes,  must 
be  the  inevitable  result,  and  the  sovereign  power  of  dictation 
no  longer  remain  with  the  aggregate  multitude.  So  mndi 
then  for  the  permanency  of  equality,  the  stabihty,  the  ra- 
titmak  of  the  views  of  those  visionary  theorists,  who,  in  their 
exalted  vfopM,  according  to  Mr.  Burke's  ample  and  sarcastic 
description,  "are  perpetually  soaring  beyond  the  sphere  at 
our  imperfect  nature,  to  the  poUiical  empyntam,  in  search  of 
perfection,  where  they  hope  to  meet  with  the  spirits  of  angds, 
and  just  men  made  perfect  I" 

If  we  reflect   on  the  beauties   of  natural  philosophy,  the 
entire  suriace  of  her  dominion,  animate  and  inanimate,  pre- 
13 
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Bents  a  Twied  scene  of  the  moat  extenuve  diaracter  for  our 
contemplation,  riohly  drawn,  as  it  were,  in  waving  lines. 
Tlie  acute  angles  and  panUlelogramt  of  abstnue  ntetaphyaiciant 
may  fona  the  basis  of  the  science  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
as  snch  are  admiMible,  when  properly  used'  aa  an  adjunct  to 
the  mysteries  of  revelation,  and  may  be  regnlated  by  phgrics,  in 
the  hands  of  able  disputants ;  but  they  can  form  no  alliance 
with  political  foundations,  or  political  reformations ;  the  latter 
requiring  order,  umplidty,  and  methodical  arrangement,  to 
rand^"  them  eEGcacioas ;  and  these  views  are  in  strict  con- 
formity with  that  instruction  which  is  derived  from  reason 
and  from  experience. 

Hie  equiponderant  power  existing  under  the  English  Con- 
stitution, is  at  once  its  beauty  and  its  strength;  and  this 
arises  solely  from  ita  inequality  in  state  distinctions,  present- 
ing what  Walter  Scott,  both  with  truth  and  classic  elegance 
described,  "  Pondere  Ubraia  tuo."  So  also  the  enlightened 
Mcmteaqmeu  declares,  that  "  the  pore  spirit  of  democracy 
ia  lost  in  a  state,  when  it  passes  the  boundary  of  rational 
eqwUitif."  What  truly  wise  or  pythouic  politician  could  be 
fbtmd  prepared  to  justify  the  levelling  spirit  exhibited  by  some 
ardi  Cynics,  amongst  our  aristocracy  of  the  day,  whilst  pan- 
dering to  popular  prejudices  and  passions — to  clubs  and 
onions,  under  the  chimerical  hope  of  preserving  their  own 
popularity  or  ascendency  .>  Or,  what  can  be  said  for  the 
public  integrity,  or  discreet  wisdom  of  others,  who,  whilst 
living  under  the  protection,  and  enjoying  in  their  persons, 
&niiliea,  and  estates,  all  the  daily  advantages  of  adequate 
•ecority,  which  that  constitution  aflbrda,  have  the  chilling 
mendacity  to  declare,  tiiat  "  the  forms  of  our  system  of  go> 
vemment  have  outlived  the  ends  for  which  they  were  created, 
and  have  become  a  mockery  of  the  people,  for  whose  benefit 
alone  they  should  operate."  If  the  lamp  of  «Aame  could  be  held 
a2 
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to  their  faces,  would  they  blush  not,  for  morals  disgraced,  truth 
defomed,  and  reason  dishonoured  ?  Snch  apostacy  from 
good  feeling,  affords  a  splendid  display  of  the  refined  policy 
of  Macliiavelli,  or  Philip  d'Egaliti ;  and  we  may  justly  ezdaim 
with  Lucretius,  O  mitertu  bomitium  menlet,  0  ptctora  «cca  I 
— if  not  too  offensive  to  their  dignity!  Here,  indeed,  we 
might  follow  the  example  of  Dtogenei  in  another  form ;  and 
althongh  aoch  luminaries  obtain  the  concurrent  applause  of 
the  open-mouthed  and  unthinking  multitude,  request  that  the 
bright  lamp  of  their  new  light  might  not  eclipse  the  unassum- 
ing splendor  of  a  mised  constitution,  undazzled  by  the  rays 
of  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  unintozicated  by  the  narcotic 
influence  of  licentiousness  on  the  other !  Such  is  the  rational 
spirit  of  political,— of  extended  representative  rights  and 
correct  feeUng  to  be  fostered,  for  national  benefit,  rather  than 
the  formation  of  that  conventional  power  in  the  state,  which 
cannot  possibly  remain  long  co-eziateDt  with  constitutional 
or  even  equitable  government. 

A  eelf-created  popular  power,  assuming  an  irresponsible 
and  undefined  course  of  action,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
watching  the  progress  of  political  events,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  entirely  contingent  on  circumstances,  whilst  there 
exists  a  reapotmble  executive,  and  an  independetit  legislative 
body  in  the  state,  one  branch  of  which  is  created  by  the 
eittire  people;  is  the  most  monstrous  anomaly  in  government, 
ever  attempted  to  be  justified  or  upheld  by  any  man,  or  set 
of  men,  under  Heaven,  save  the  conventional  democrats,  who 
were  the  active  members  of  the  former  republican  clubs  of 
Paris.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  the  men  who  support  such 
views  are  esteemed  by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  j-ealJy 
informed  people  of  England,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
worthy  to  be  treated  with  that  confidential  ddereoce,  that 
becoming  and  consistent  respect,  which  should  at  once  be  the 
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due  and  the  eopport  of  thoee  who  have  assumed  the  Oitentible 
station, — the  fearful  responsibility  of  British  legislators  F 

It  was  remariced  by  the  historian  Hume,  nearly  a  century 
back,  whose  impartiality  on  this  head,  at  all  events,  will  not 
be  mnch  questioned,  that  there  was  then  "  lately  sprung  up 
amongst  us,  a  set  of  men  who  endeavour  to  distiDgniab  them- 
selves, by  ridiculing  every  thing  that  has  hitherto  appeared 
sacred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  manlund.  Reason, 
society,  honour,  friendship,  marriage,  are  the  perpetual  sub- 
jects of  their  insipid  lailleries."  With  how  for  greater  justice, 
can  the  complaint  be  made  at  this  period  of  our  national  pro- 
gnaeion  I  Iliat  was  but  the  dawn  of  those  dark  principles, 
the  progress  of  which  undermined,  in  their  insidious  conrse, 
the  foundation  of  every  thing  worthy  of  estimation  in  religion 
and  ethics;  whilst  their  influence,  politically,  invaded  the 
strong^t  safeguards  of  state  security ;  until  the  total  loss  of 
public  virtue  and  private  duty,  let  loose  the  baser  passions, 
which,  under  the  guise  of  revolutionary  freedom,  deluged 
£!arope  with  human  blood  I  With  our  own  country,  the  war 
of  principle,  under  a  strict  sense  of  duty,  wae  first  arrayed 
against  the  war  of  ^fidelity ;  and  although  subsequently  pro- 
tracted to  a  period  for  which  humanity  must  shudder,  and 
Christianity  repine,  Britain  triumphed  nationally;  but  the 
poison  of  the  tipa»  tree  of  Scepticism  had  been  freely  tasted 
bv  a  portion  of  her  inhabitants ;  and  its  efiects  were  not  dis- 
pelled even  by  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  times  have 
assuredly  not  improved  in  moral  sentiment,  although  they  may 
have  progressed  in  speculative  wisdom,  and  Utopian  notions  of 
popular  felicity,  to  be  obtained  solely  throngh  the  medium  of 
an  enlarged  sphere  of  popular  representation !  Vain  calcula- 
tions 1  whilst  virtue  is  neglected  in  the  state ;  for,  to  the  topics 
enumerated  by  Hume,  may  be  added  the  sacred  duties  of  reli- 
gion, by  the  now  dominant  or  moHvemeTil  party,  not  considered 
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to  be  eeaentiBl  to  good  government, — the  sanctioning  prospects 
of  futurity,  and  the  truly  needM  obligations  which  bind  sodety 
together.  True  it  is,  that  real  reli^on  may  not  require  the 
sustaining  aid  of  human  politics ;  but  it  is  equally  certaio 
there  will  be  no  correct  pohtics,  unless  established  by  religioiu 
influence  or  authority.  It  was  well  observed  by  Sattrin,  that 
human  laws,  to  however  perfect  or  high  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment they  might  have  been  carried,  always  showed  the  in- 
finnity  of  those  who  framed  them  !  "  Let  loit  htmatnes  ne 
Mturoient  MjqiUer  i  la  religion  A  gvelgue  iegri  de  perfettion 
qu'ott  ks  aii  portAg;  elles  se  maentent  toujoun  de  TinfimuU  de 
cevx  gvi  let  omt  donniei."  The  baneful  influence  of  free  prin-. 
dples  has  not  been  merely  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  lower 
orders,  but  it  has  been  suffered  to  guide  the  opinion  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  gentry,  and  &om  them  gradually  extended  itself 
to  some  few  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  cannot  possibly 
have  considered  the  consequeQces  to  themselves  and  the  entire 
community.  If  one  section  of  the  peers  of  Engluid  have  not 
approached  the  subject  of  reform,  with  that  promptitude  and 
nice  discrimination  which  its  importance  requires ;  bat  paying 
a  bUnd  veneration  to  antiquated  customs,  and  fostering  a 
timid  retention  of  admitted  abuses,  lest  greater  evils  mi^t 
accrue,  have  neglected  to  extend  their  views  to  the  whole 
framework  of  civilized  society,  or  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  times, — on  the  other  hand,  the  ndnority  of  that  highly 
influential  body  in  the  state,  have  neglected  to  check,  with 
statesman- like  virtue,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  the  indiscri- 
minate zeal  for  extensive  innovations,  which  has  in  a  great 
measure  arisen  from  partial  conceptions  and  unfounded  con- 
clusions. The  want  of  candid  explanation,  and  due  consider- 
ation on  die  part  of  the  upper  classes  themselves,  who  have 
the  leisure  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  cause  of 
state  evils,  has  of  itself  materially  conduced  to  render  poU> 
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tical  science  the  tndy  hazardons,  or  even  dangerom  apecnla- 
tion,  it  has  erentaally  become  in  this  kingdom.  The  public 
conduct  of  some  few  amongst  the  newly  created  peers  has, 
indeed,  been  sufficient  of  itself  to  degrade,  if  not  debase,  the 
entire  order  to  which  they  have  become  attached.  If  heredi- 
tary orders  were  worthy  of  acceptance,  Bm«ly  they  are  worthy 
of  preservBtion,  or  there  is  no  reason  or  conrastency  in  hnman 
nature,  even  for  the  needfid  iustenance  of  &mily  interests, 
and  becoming  repatation.  Lei  grand*  turn*  abaUaeitt,  mt  lieu 
d'eiever  eevx  gvi  ne  let  iovatt  ptu  gtmtenir  !  This  may  be  taken 
as  a  fundamental  axiom:  for  honours  and  titles,  howerer 
high  and  distinguished,  if  disgraced  by  the  ignorant  behaviour 
of  their  possessors,  only  more  forcibly  lessen  the  claim  to  re- 
spect and  confidence, — real  patriotic  virtne,  rather  than  a  Coat 
of  Arm,  is  the  &irer  ensign  of  nobility ! 

Having  taken,  as  a  position,  that  discretion  is  the  tme 
source  of  power,  according  to  the  fine  view  aasomed  by  Lord 
Bacon,  and  the  result  of  real  knowledge,  it  becomes  ns  calmly 
to  inquire,  in  what  portion  of  the  people  this  very  essential 
quality  is  most  likely  to  be  found.  As  regards  the  progress 
which  may  yet  be  made  in  poUtical  philosophy,  iu  reference  to 
tbe  general  principles  of  government,  or  the  reform  of  estab- 
lished systems,  and  removal  of  abuses  which  have  crept  in, 
we  may  possibly  draw  a  nitional  inference  from  what  has 
occurred  in  the  science  of  physics,  since  the  period  when  that 
great  genius  lived  and  wrote ;  for  it  cannot  be  argued,  that 
moral  philosophy  has  advanced  in  equal  ratio.  Of  Bacon, 
with  truth  it  may  be  said,  a  man  he  was,  reeondUx  laentue, 
tt  ad  salutem  literantm  natui.  In  bis  day  the  science  of 
physics  was  in  a  much  more  circumscribed  state  than  we  have 
reason  to  hope  political  philosophy,  is  at  present.  A  long 
series  of  chimeras  had.  until  then,  amused  and  deluded  man- 
kind, the  mist  of  which  has  gradually  been  dispelled,  until 
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ratiotiallty  haa  aasomed  the  chair,  where  dt^matical  i^oraace 
had  long  eat  in  undisputed  possesaion;  but  the  non-iotel- 
li^nt  and  nneduQited,  con  no  more  understand  jwIiVtW  mo- 
notny,  than  the  unlettered  can  comprehend  the  mysteries  of 
physiology,  or  physics,  which  are  deducible  therefrom, 

PoUtical  objects  and  discossions  are  aecessarily  fettered 
with  many  obstniclionB,  from  wfaicb  the  preceding  science 
ever  will  be  free, — one  is  fvj  more  easily  reducible  to  prac- 
tice than  the  other.  These  drcumetanceB  confirm  the  positive 
necessity  for  our  proceeding  with  caution,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  deliberative  inquiry,  in  a  ^ven  ratio  with 
the  number  of  speculative  schemes,  which  are  perpetually 
engendered  and  brought  forth ;  for  no  unbiassed  man  will 
deny,  that  speculation  in  poUttcs  has  not  as  much  taken  posses- 
sion  of  the  minds  of  one  portion  of  the  good  people  of  England, 
as  well  as  speculation  in  trade  or  commerce,  has  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  other.  Reflective  moderation  will  alone 
enable  us  to  elacidate  the  objects  to  be  attained  for  permaneDt 
popular  advantage,  and  to  adapt  their  operation  to  the  con- 
ception of  ordinary  capacities  :  and  this  is  the  only  consistent 
difluuon  of  knowledge,  which  is  at  once  compatible  with  the 
true  interests  and  liberties  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the 
security  of  religion,  combined  with  the  assurance  of  good 
government  in  the  State.  "  Such  rules,"  said  the  great  phi- 
losopher, "  do  in  some  sort  equalize  themselves  to  men's  kUm, 
and  have  an  advantage,  or  pre-eminence,  with  the  perfect  and 
excellent  motions  of  the  Spirit!" 

Whilst  the  balance  of  power  can  be  preserved  in  the  state, 
the  ambition  of  dangerous  and  designing  levellers  may  he 
BuccessfuUy  kept  in  check ;  but  that  once  broken,  the  security 
for  repose  will  he  ephemeral  indeed.  The  entire  subveraion 
of  the  liberties  and  constitution  of  Rome,  was  owing  to  the 
impunity  with  which  a  few  leading  men  carried  forward  their 
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idaas,  after  llie  balance  of  power  became  broken  between  the 
noUes  and  the  commoaere.  The  ambition  and  soccesB  of 
those  ionoTatorB  was  bat  aa  efiect  and  consequence  of  the 
Conner.  When  the  nncormpted  part  of  the  senate  bad,  by  the 
death  of  CRsar,  made  one  expiring'  efibrt  to  restore  their  former 
state  and  liberty,  the  snccess  failed  of  their  hopes,  for  the  bulk 
of  that  assembly  bad  so  fidlen  below  the  level  of  yirtoe,  both 
in  its  principles  and  authority,  that  those  real  patriots  bad  no 
alternative  bat  flight,  or  entire  eubmisuon  to  the  madness  of 
the  maltitade ;  wbo,  stirred  np  by  the  inflammatory  baxangues 
of  designing  orators,  were  bent  upon  setting  up  single  and 
despotic  slavery,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  profligate 
Amtoitg  and  the  wortbleBs  Octtmiiu,  disgraced  for  ever  the 
fotrer  annals  of  a  mighty  empire, — infamy  succeeding  infiuny 
in  design  and  execution,  until  the  vilest  deapotiem  became 
entailed,  that  Heaven  in  its  displeasure  ever  suffered  to  be 
inflicted  on  a  debased  people.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  this  entire  national  ruin  are  worthy  of  contemplation  in  our 
present  popular  proceedings, — the  objects  are  analogous,  and, 
if  not  treated  with  firmness  and  rarcumspection,  and  counter- 
poised by  sound  legislation,  are  capable  of  producing  similar 
results. 

It  is  incumbent  on  those  men,  who  promulgate  inconaidm*- 
ately  the  sentiment  that  "  Knowledge  is  power,"  to  inform 
their  hearers  and  readers  of  the  poorer  orders,  or  the  less 
cultivated  amongst  the  people,  in  what  the  actual  merits  of 
knowledge  consist.  Solon's  maxim  was,  ^vwOi  aiavroy, 
"  Know  thyself."  It  certainly  is  not  the  general  display  of 
the  passions  and  party  bias  at  popular  meetings,  which  mani- 
fests either  the  &culty  of  knowledge,  or  the  ability  to  censure 
with  effect  the  errors  of  government, — much  less  the  compe- 
tency to  ordinate  and  execute  any  plans  of  amelioration  for 
the  general  welfare,    lite  great  aim  of  all  public  bodies,  asso- 
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cisted  for  political  pnrposee,  if  they  desire  to  sostxin  a  legi- 
timite  or  truly  coiutitational  character,  should  be  the  gttural 
eoiueTvatWH  of  the  ttate,  on  purely  independent  prindplea, 
divested  of  party  feeUng  and  motives  of  povonal  inteiest,  or 
penonal  hostility ;  for  thus  only  can  reformation  of  useAil 
institutioiiB,  and  the  gmdual  correction  of  abuses,  be  placed 
on  a  rational  or  permanent  basis,  and  the  consequent  security 
of  the  eguitMe  rightt  of  all  estabUihed.  But  where  is  this 
impartial  or  genuine  patriotic  spirit  to  be  found  t  Alas !  not 
amongst  those  who  call  most  loudly  for  eqnaUty  of  civil  inte- 
rests, and  a  more  general  community  of  distinctions !  He  very 
tyranny  of  opinion  they  exercise,  at  once  negatiTes  the  Talne 
of  their  patriotiBm,  and  tests  the  worth  of  thwr  discretion. 
Their  violence  abundantly  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  ojn- 
nions  of  all  men,  on  the  subject  of  itatt  rtfomu,  are,  more  or 
less,  subject  to  the  immediate  influence  of  personal  views  and 
party  considerations,  and  that  those  who  declaim  most  vehe- 
mently against  that  influence,  deserve  no  larger  share  of 
credit  for  integrity  of  principle,  than  others  who  candidly 
admit  the  existence  of  a  directing  stimulus,  as  the  guide  of 
their  actions ! 

Under  a  full  and  candid  consideration  of  the  important  and 
apposite  reasons  adduced  in  the  preceding  premises,  it  must 
appear  evident,  that  the  unlettered  and  non-intelligent  classes 
can  neither  draw  correct  conclusions,  nor,  onder  any  prin- 
dple  of  common  security,  consistently  possess  a  right  of  dio- 
tation,  over  the  interests  of  the  better  informed  of  tbeir 
fellow  citizens,  even  in  ordinary  matters  of  civil  policy,  much 
less  on  those  snbjects  which,  from  their  very  nature,  muM 
ever  be  contingent  and  intricate:  and,  although  in  gross 
numbers  they  may  constitnte  the  minority,  their  eagerness  in 
every  period  of  excitement  to  adopt  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  are  entirely  incompatible  with  all  the  sounder  views  of 
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legiBlatioD,  and  the  obligations  of  a  eodal  state, — their  ready 
zeal  in  snpport  of  inflanunatory  speeches, — their  eager  desire 
for  the  penual  and  pramolgatioa  of  all  publications  of  a 
levelling,  and  even  of  an  immoral  tendency,  termed  "  popu- 
lar," are  sufficiently  corroborative  of  the  justice  of  their  ex- 
clusion from  a  greater  share  of  equality  than  that  which  the 
constitntion  has  provided. 

The  active  section  of  the  popular  classes  in  this  country 
appears  totally  regardless  d  that  nicer  conception  of  the 
value  of  representative  rights,  i»depe*deiafy  adminittertd, 
which  forms  at  once  their  greatest  [nivilege  and  their  best 
protection.  They  entertain  do  clear  or  settled  notion,  that 
free  society  is  a  state  of  fluctuating  existence,  where  the  com- 
pulsory obligatioD  <rf  consohdated  law  interposes  itself  to 
guard  the  full  permansion  of  those  rights ;  whidi,  after  being 
d^ned,  are  recognised  and  reduced  to  practice,  as  the  only 
fair  medium  of  protective  asaorance,  against  the  inroads  of 
passion,  violence,  and  injustice,  &om  whatever  quarter  they 

The  passion  of  selfishness  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be 
a  prevalent  failing,  or  subordinate  quality  m  the  human  cha- 
racter; nor  do  the  advantages  of  birth,  edocatioD,  station,  or 
eren  free  intercourse  with  the  most  liberal  amongst  mankind, 
or  even  the  injunctions  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  suffici- 
ently control  the  propotsity ;  but  admitting  this  to  be  a  highly 
exoeptionable  fiuling,  in  our  otherwise  sufficiently  imperfect 
nature,  and  one  whidi  is  severdy  injurious  to  the  general 
vrel&re  of  society,  and  free  diffusion  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
dte  evil  is  oot  one  to  be  corrected  by  violent  or  aummary 
measures ;  ndther  can  that  class,  however  valuable  to  the 
state,  which,  from  its  very  aitnatioa  in  the  scale  of  society, 
or  its  possessory  means,  is  below  the  stsge  of  indepeadettce, 
be  considered  competent  to  form  aa  adequate  judgment,  nor 
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to  g:ive  sn  intelligent,  impartial,  or  deliberate  verdict,  on 
points  wbich  vitally  aSect  the  interests  of  the  poesessora  of 
real  property  j  nor  over  those  who  obtain  derivative  benefits, 
^m  the  nse  of  capital  in  the  state,  whether  engaged  in  tnde, 
professions,  or  conunerce. 

The  man  who  derives  an  income  of  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  from  any  soorce  whatever,  is  a  far 
more  independent  agent,  and  his  vote  and  opinion  is  infinitely 
more  valnable,  than  that  which  emanates  from  the  mere  cir- 
cnmBtance  of  his  being  subject  to  the  controul  of  a  landlord, 
for  a  rental  at  any  given  sum,  especially  one  at  a  £w  standard. 
Property,  combined  with  intelligence,  should,  therefore,  always 
possess  the  firtt  claim  to  consideration,  and  a  fall  voice  or  due 
weight  in  the  regulation  and  amendment  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  civil  policy.  Mutual  security  can  only  be  estab- 
lished by  men  possessing  a  fair  reciprocity  of  interests  sad 
feelings ;  nor,  is  the  partial  restriction,  in  their  hands,  injnrioas 
in  reality  to  the  well-being  of  the  lese  wealthy  or  the  leas 
infinential  of  their  fellow-men,  who  must  always  command 
their  due  thare  of  infiuencc,  and  even  of  power,  in  the  state  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  security  of  Ihe  commonwealth, 
being  preserved  by  a  balanced  power  of  a  less  vacillating  dia- 
racter,  its  repose  must  necessarily  be  productive  of  the  most 
essential  benefits,  in  the  end,  to  the  poorer  orders  of  the  com- 
munity themselves. 

When  different  stations  and  degrees  of  political  infiaence 
are  allotted  to  different  classes  in  a  state,  where  the  power  <d 
rising  to  the  highest  is  open  to  individuals  of  every  class,  a 
sense  of  honourable  emulation  will  necessarily  stimulate  the 
man  of  high  birth  or  possessions  to  honourable  or  distin- 
guished attainments; — the  hope  of  distinction  and  reward, 
the  man  of  letters,  the  merchant,  or  man  of  business; — and 
the  prospect  of  advancement,  the  artizan  or  mechanic,  to 
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haluts  of  «sdal  indatiti7.  It  is  etriod^  on  tbie  principle,  un- 
der a  free  constitntion,  knd  a  limited  mooarchy,  like  that  of 
Eo^and,  that  the  basia  of  reformed  or  trulr  improved  popular 
repregentatim  can  be  fonned,  to  be  productive  of  advantage 
to  the  general  weal,  and  the  fotal  oonvulsions  incidental  to 
Montesquieu' E  deprecated  spirit  of  democracy  efiectually  con- 
trolled. On  Buch  a  basis  rests  all  that  combines  security  with 
dignity  and  power.  The  uJutary  ascendenry  of  free  govern- 
ment is  preserved,  without  any  improper  iu&ingement  on  the 
comi*tent  right*  of  the  people.  It  presents  that  fair  system 
of  equality  which  the  natural  and  dependent  condition  of  man, 
in  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe,  renders  necessary  in  per- 
petuity for  his  protection  and  advancement ;  and  if  the  vlilitas 
publica  is  really  to  be  entertained,  is  as  superior  to  univeraal 
mtffrage,  as  the  clear  light  of  day  to  the  darkness  which  pre- 
vents the  perception  of  objects  beyond  a  limited  sphere  in 
optica,  and  the  only  one  adapted  for  a  free  community  of  intel- 
ligent citiicnB.  Chaque  nation  doit  ae  gottvemer  seion  lea 
betoiiu  de  aei  affairea,  et  la  conservation  judicieuse  da  bien 
ptMie ;  maiat  la  adence  du  gouvememetU,  n'est  qu'une  tcieace 
de  eombiiiaiaoiu,  d'applieattotu,  el  d^exceptions,  aelon  k  temps,  lea 
lieux,  et  lea  ctrconatances.  Ce  qtd  fait  qa'on  n'eat  pas  content 
de  m  conditioH,  e'eit  rid4e  chtmAique  qit'on  ae  forme  du  bonheur 
tTautmi  I  The  fine  views  of  Mamumtel  are  supportive  of  these 
sentiments,  in  the  AiUest  degree.  "  It  folIowB,  that  to  estab- 
lish good  government,  the  good  most  be  attached  to  the  good, 
the  evil  kept  with  the  evil,  and  the  just  and  useful  combined 
widi  the  honest.  This  order  or  system  adjusted,  you  see  at 
once  how  the  manners  of  the  people  would  sustain  the  lama, 
and  how  far  opiman  woold  be  instrumental  in  controUng 
pomer,  under  hopes  and  fears,  rewards  and  punishments,  en- 
joyments and  privations.     Iliese  are  the  measures  which  the 
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state  (la  politigve)  ought  to  propoond  for  the  preservatifla  of 
the  balance  of  liberty  (baUmce  de  la  liberti).  Under  such 
roles,  the  *Borld  may  be  governed  with  her  counsel,  bjr  com- 
mon consent." — Bblisairb,  d  VEmperatr  Juattnien. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ANTIQUITY  OP  MOBILITY,  AND  RELATIVE  ADVAN- 
TAGES OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEERAGE,  IN  CONNEXION 
WITH  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
FREE    INSTITUTIONS. 

"  What  deTdopment  od  the  dviliudon  of  ■  Peopla  uaimu,  if  there   b« 
DDtbing  to  connect  ibe  prcHnt  vith  the  put, — If  the  depodloriei  of  bumui 
Died,--jf  the  finer  manomimU  of  Geniui 
■d  te  po«teiilyP"~HuMB01DT. 

"  Hec  lera  virtiw,  cum  Mmel  eiddil. 
Cunt  nponi  deterioiibui  T — Hokat. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  the  moat  able  writera  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  that  in  the  instittition  of  Civil  Government 
tbere  exiata  on  tmlimited  power, — absolute,  needful,  and  com- 
prehentdve.  This  priuriple  of  power  is  the  wuveraal  reason  of 
mankiMd,  or,  anbstantially,  fanman  Law,  and  a>  such  seems, 
A  priori,  to  have  been  deposited  with  the  whole  body  politic, 
wboKvei  that  body  rested,  although  in  the  executive  part  it 
needed  an  Authority  for  its  foundation.  Such  needful  autho- 
rity could  alone  be  properly  supplied  by  a  Power  to  which  the 
whole  human  race,  in  its  natural  state  and  mortal  condition, 
was  both  subject  and  responsible  for  its  actions  in  every  form. 
Hence  the  establishment  of  civil  government,  both  in  the  eye 
and  under  the  express  decree  of  God,  constituted  a  Trust  for 
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certaJD  uses  and  specific  purposes,  embraciog  at  ooce  the 
temporal  advantage  and  eternal  welfare  of  man,  dependent 
upon  his  general  conduct.  This  marked  distinction  becomes 
highly  necessary  for  consideration,  because,  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  imperfection  of  all  human  undertalun^, 
we  entirely  exclude  from  our  ftmdamental  scheme  the  insti- 
tution of  heathen  government,  as  having  not  only  been  deficient 
of  that  needfid  authority,  but  sbsolutely  founded  in  direct 
rebellion  against  the  Creator  and  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
World! 

It  docs  not  follow,  that  because  the  Ahnighty  did  not  on 
every  occasion,  by  a  direct  interposition,  destroy  thoee  go- 
vernments which  were  of  a  purely  human  or  heathen  insti- 
tution, that  be  was  either  pleased  or  satisfied  with  them,  and 
the  marked  denunciations  of  Scripture  expressly  negative  such 
an  assumption.  The  very  name  of  Ntmrod,  in  the  enigmatical 
construction  oi  the  Hebrew  language,  signifies  rebellion  ;  and 
the  fuU  manifestation  of  God's  displeasure,  by  the  disper- 
sion at  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  signifies  eanfiuion,  is  con* 
elusive  evidence,  even  where  the  heathen  nations  were  con- 
cerned, against  the  establisbment  tA  goTemment,  vr  at  least 
the  executive  part  of  it,  without  his  authority ! 

"  Saith  Cyrve,  king  of  Persia,"  a  heathen  monarch,  "  the 
Lord  God  of  Heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth."  By  the  delegated  authority  then  trf  this  heathen 
King  was  the  temple  of  the  Jews  rebuilt,  after  its  entire  dea.. 
truction  by  Nebuchadnextar ;  and  it  marks  the  use  which  the 
Almi^ty  made  of  Cyrus  as  an  instmment  of  his  purpose  for 
the  twofold  object  of  manifesting  his  power  to  the  heathens, 
and  showing  to  the  Innelitee  that  the  Temple  could  not  be 
bnilt  up  again  without  his  express  anthority.  But  the  perfect 
institution  of  legitimate  civil  government  most  be  sought 
for  in  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  JVooA  in  the  Ail ! 
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Upon  diis  fonndatioii  reete  the  view  taken  by  Locke,  when  in 
the  22d  chapter  of  his  CommoH  Place  Book,  he  arrangee 
"  Ma^patratea  and  Mi^tracy,"  aa  "  the  ordinance  of  God, 
and  that  by  Him  are  they  advanced  to  offices,  and  their  TitleK 
g^ven  them." 

The  authority  for  creating  the  !d»gly  office,  or  that  of  aapreme 
ma^strate  in  the  State,  may  be  gathered  from  what  passed 
between  the  Almighty  and  Samnel,  who,  althongh  He  first 
warned  the  people,  through  him  as  the  chief  judge,  of  the  dan- 
go-  they  would  incur  of  becoming  subservient  to  the  purpoaea 
of  pride  and  ambition,  afterwards  conceded  their  request,  and 
not  only  appointed  onto  them  a  King,  but  the  Law  by  which 
they  were  to  be  governed  was  written  by  Samuel  in  a  Book. 
And  when,  as  a  Christian  nation  and  people,  we  implore  the 
IMvine  blessing  on  oar  Sovereign,  in  our  national  onfAem,  we 
should  remember  the  antiquity  of  its  precedent,  and  the 
Bolemn  and  responsible  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it : 
"  And  Samuel  said  to  all  the  people.  See  ye  him  whom  the 
LoKD  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the 
pet^e?  And  all  the  people  shouted,  and  said,  Gon  satk 
THB  Kino  !"  "  Then  Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of 
the  kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the 
Lord."  See  1  Samnel,  chap.  x.  v.  24,  25.  It  may  possibly 
be  objected  by  some,  that  this  express  institution  of  the  Al- 
mighty for  aoil  jmrpogei,  had  sole  reference  to  the  Jewish 
dispensation  and  people,  or  the  customs  of  one  particular 
tribe  or  class  of  men.  In  answer  to  such  ot^ections,  we  may 
with  propriety  array  the  authority  of  Him,  who  emphaticaUy 
declared.  Nemo  eat  propheta  in  patrid  sitd  ;  but  who  also  smd 
to  the  Roman,  Hlate,  when  on  the  judgment-seat,  in  the 
warning  voice  of  admonition,  "Thou  coaldtt  have  no  power 
whatever  againxt  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above  f" 

Having  thus  briefly  illustrated  the  necessity  for  an  authority. 
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in  the  foundstioit  of  civil  goremmeiLt,  or  tbe  ezecntioii  of  the 
law  enunating  therefrom,  im  a  Scriptural  and  Christian  point 
of  view,  we  now  proceed  to  the  discuaaion  of  those  circum- 
stances which  led  to  ita  establishment  as  an  institution  of 
human  emergency,  independently  of  or  apart  from  divine 
agency. 

In  the  natural  economy  of  human  ezietence  or  lAft,  whe- 
ther we  place  the  power  of  vol\t\ott  in  the  head,  heart,  or 
entire  nervous  system,  the  body  moves  and  acts  by  a  concur- 
rent impulse,  or  co-operation  and  consent  of  all  its  members, 
under  the  directing  influence  of  the  mind.  This  general  dif- 
fusion of  power,  or  atimulna  of  action,  placed  essentially  in 
the  enlire  body  of  a  people,  or  community  of  human  beings, 
is  what  the  best  legislators  of  all  ages,  in  their  several  deugns 
of  government,  have  laboured  to  deposit  in  aiich  hands  only, 
and  in  such  forms,  as  would  on  all  occasions  tend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  body  from  the  evils  of  tyranny  or 
anarchy  within,  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  violence,  rapine, 
and  injustice,  from  without.  By  &r  the  greater  number,  and 
the  most  eminent  in  every  nation,  have  agreed  that  it  consti- 
tated  a  trust  of  too  great  moment  to  be  deposited  with  any 
one  man,  or  single  association  of  men  of  equal  pretensions, 
independent  of  control ;  they  therefore  reserved  to  the  whole 
body  the  right  of  maintaining  an  authority,  but  left  the  exe- 
cutive power  unfettered  in  the  hands  of  the  one,  the  few,  or 
the  moay ;  into  which  three  distinct  divisions  or  classes  all 
purely  independent  bodies  amongst  mankind  seem  naturally 
to  have  separated  themselves  from  the  earliest  period  of 
time. 

Passing  here  over  the  great  empires  of  remote  antiquity, 
of  whose  civil  institutions,  excepting  those  of  the  Jews,  we 
have  but  partial  and  imperfect  records,  the  system  of  Solon 
may  be  taken  as  an  early  specimen  of  standard  perfection  in 
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tile  coDBtroctioti  of  laws  pnrely  humftn,  or  based  on  necently, 
u  a  moral  foundatioii.  In  all  the  minor  republics  of  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  even  tbe  larger  ones  of  Rome  and  Car- 
tilage, the  people  associated  together  in  society  or  femily 
compact,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  civil- 
ization, did  vohmtuily  divide  themselves  into  three  distinct 
orders  or  powers.  The  first  was  that  of  some  anperior  genius, 
who  had  either  signalized  himself  by  his  address  amongst  his 
fellow  citizens,  or  who  had  obtained  their  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence, by  bis  prowess  in  arms,  or  by  the  benefits  rendered 
them  in  their  domestic  affiiirs, — this  gave  him  asceadency 
amongst  the  people,  and  be  not  only  became  their  leader  in 
aU  warlike  expeditions,  but  sat  as  their  president  in  civil 
assemblies,  and  authority  was  given  to  him  by,  as  it  were, 
common  consent,  for  a  pnblic  benefit.  This  arrangement  is 
grounded  both  on  the  taw  of  nature  and  the  principles  of 
reason,  as  a  necessary  medium  of  mutual  protection  ;  which, 
in  all  cases  of  danger  and  difficulty,  where  true  courage  or 
real  prudence  are  required,  impel  us  to  seek  counsel  or  assist- 
ance from  an  individual,  or  select  body  of  individuals,  rather 
than  from  an  uncertain  mnltitode,  whose  opinions  must  neces- 
sarily be  distracted,  and  whose  resources  could  not  be  brought 
to  act  in  unison  with  any  hope  of  advantage  for  a  common 
benefit. 

The  second  division  of  power  in  the  regulations  of  social 
Ufe,  has  been  deposited  with  that  class  of  men,  who,  by  what- 
ever means  of  ascendency  or  acquirement,  arising  out  of  the 
first  principle,  have  obtained  large  and  dependent  possessions, 
or  have  descended  from  ancestors  of  renown,  whose  reputa- 
tion of  itself  had  been  sufiicient  to  secure  to  their  posterity  a 
continued  pre-eminence  in  the  pnblic  direction  or  control 
of  the  adaira  of  their  fellow  men,  less  influential  or  less  in- 
formed than  themselves, — arising  from  their  presumed  means 
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of  acquiring  inMght  into  the  intricacies  of  government,  nnder 
the  opportunities  for  travelling,  the  advantages  of  edncation, 
leisure,  and  study,  prodocing  an  enlarged  sphere  in  the 
boundary  of  human  comprehension.  These  hftviixg  a  com- 
munity of  interests,  and  being  generelly  placed  on  a  pof  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  uniting  in  thought  and  opinion, 
felt  the  necessity  for  acting  in  concert  for  purposes  of  mntual 
protection,  against  internal  djasenaionB,  and  foreign  inTesiona: 
thus  a  great  national  conncil  was  formed  Bpontaneously,  for  the 
conservation  of  the  whole  body ;  and  theae  circunistaticea 
alone,  in  their  regular  course,  without  any  usurpation  fA 
power,  or  stretch  of  authority,  constitute  the  basiH  and  early 
foundation  of  Nobiliiy,  or  the  Patrician  Order,  in  all  civilized 

The  last  division  of  social  power  was  that  of  the  mass, 
or  aggregate  body  of  the  people,  whose  part  was  necessarily 
of  indisputable  importance,  and  their  means  great,  whenever 
they  united  firmly,  and  upon  a  comprehensive  nnderstanding 
for  a  common  purpose,  either  in  one  general  assembly,  as  in 
the  infancy  of  a  republic,  or  by  deputation,  when  they  became 
more  dispersed,  and  their  possessions  increased  by  commerce 
or  agriculture.  Thus  the  basis  for  tb-et  estates  was  laid  in  all 
the  more  ancient  empires  and  states,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  Hindooa,  which  under  the  Brahminical 
Code  faad/ovr  built  upon  its  foundation. 

The  three  forms  of  government  admitted  into  the  schools 
of  learning  of  the  ancients,  and  adopted  by  diflerent  states, 
di&red  only  in  form,  by  the  executive  power  having  been 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  occauonally  Iwa  heads,  as 
with  the  Sperlait  Suffeles,  who  were  invested  with  equal 
authority, — or  in  a  senate  composed  of  the  noble  or  patrician 
order,  and  sometimes  the  people  collective  or  representative ; 
thus  again  forming  three  distinct  estates,  or  heads  of  power. 
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Each  of  tbeK  thraeeBtatea,  or  ind^»endent  bodies,  altenuitely 
exercised  the  admimstrative  power  in  Greece  and  Rone ;  but 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  last  reaottrce  was  always,  imder 
the  most  renowned  and  liberal  legi^ton  at  those  ages,  held 
to  be  e^ualhf  iSvUed  anMngst  all  three.  Hmce  it  Mlows, 
that  every  free  ttste,  to  continue  such,  most  pneerve  a 
bMlamce  of  power  within  itself  in  the  regvlatiom  of  its  do- 
mestic policy  ;  so  also  must  each  separate  state,  to  retain  its 
own  independence,  labour  continually  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  with  reference  to  sairoanding  states  and  kingdouM; 
and  this  neeesearily  ibnns  a  tandamental  rule  of  action  in  the 
policy  of  every  wise  government,  which  studies  the  general 
security  c^  the  people,  whether  the  admmistTation  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many ! 

As  an  exemphfication  of  the  important  object  in  view,  if 
eariy  example  be  required  to  sastain  the  feeUer  powers  of 
a^uinent,  Greece  in  her  rise  and  glory,  as  well  as  her  dege- 
neracy, presento  the  lairest  specimen.  The  rmown  of  her 
a-Ms  and  the  fun«  of  her  poeU,  have  alike  fanned  the  insin- 
rations  of  genius  in  all  succeeding  time.  She  was  (wherever 
bom)  the  nursing  mother  of  Homer,  poesessing  within  him- 
self, a  vocabulary  of  language  in  design, — an  empire  of  origi- 
nality in  thought, — of  grandeur  in  conception, — of  perfection 
in  execution ! 

Oiij  xtp  ^<iX\u>'  ytyt^,  roiiite  koI  AySpiuv'. 

It  may  be  desirable,  then,  in  support  of  the  preceding 
views,  to  refer  specifically  to  the  stores  of  antiquity  for 
oriffinal  precedenti.  If  we  only  cursorily  trace  the  origin  of 
civil  rule,  independently  of  divine  regulations,  or  the  early 
foundation  of  governments,  which,  under  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  writings,  were  out  of  the  pale  of  God' a  particular  pro- 

'  "  Likt  Imm  on  Irta,  Ae  race  ffmaa  ii/rmid." — Popr. 
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vidence,  from  their  idolatrous  coustitatioD,  the  means  are 
ample,  and  the  moral  inBtmctive. 

Civilization  progreased  with  the  Egyptiana,  under  MeimuM, 
the  inventor  of  letters,  in  the  age  of  the  patriarch  Jacob ; 
they  had  the  earliest  reputation  for  profound  wisdom,  although 
it  is  more  than  probable,  a  vaet  proportion  of  their  intelli- 
gence was  derived  from  the  Asayriana ;  and,  if  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  great  library  at  Alexandjria  has  deprived  us  of  the 
early  written  records  of  the  glory  and  peculiar  policy  of  this 
ancient  and  eztntordinary  people,  the  researches,  even  of 
modem  travellers,  are  sofGdent  of  tliemselves  to  establish 
the  correctneBB  of  that  authority,  which  emphatically  declares 
their  learning  to  have  "  exceeded  all  t^e  teaniing  (^  the 
earth."  To  Humboldt,  Volney,  Bruce,  Belzoni,  Salt,  and 
a  boat  of  names,  endeared  in  the  annals  of  reaean^,  are  we 
indebted  for  that  laborious  exploration  of  th«r  monumental 
remains,  which  give  evidence  so  conclusive,  as  to  remove 
the  very  surmise  of  a  hypothetical  figure  having  been  used  by 
the  sacred  historian,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  abundandy 
eatablish  the  fluctuating  perfectibility  of  the  human  race ! 

To  the  Egyptians  we  stand  indebted  for  the  first  concep- 
tion  of  the  useftd  and  elegant  arte ;  and  human  life,  from  first 
to  last,  may  be  truly  said  to  produce  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  refined  imitations,  whether  for  good  or  evil !  Se»cai 
prescribed  the  correct  course,  if  we  desire  to  render  our  lives 
truly  beneficial  to  oaraelves,  or  useful  to  others.  "  Homitut 
amplius  oculU  quam  aurihu  cretbtnt ;  Umgwn  iter  eat  per  prx- 
cepta,  breve  et  efficax  per  exempla."  Thus  Solomon  truly  said, 
there  was  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun !" 

The  Egyptians  were  first  acquainted  with  agriculture  and 
the  use  of  the  plough, — they  were  profound  astronomers, 
and  astute  philosophers ;  and  their  funeral  orations  to  the 
memories  of  those  whose  lives  had  been   exemplary,  who 
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were  alone  coneidered  worthy  of  perpetnatioii,  or  of  hariog 
their  deeds  recorded,  their  bodies  embalmed,  had  deposited 
in  the  durable  catacombs  of  the  Pyramids,  prove  them  (not- 
withstanding  their  idolatry,)  to  have  been  rigid  moralists  for 
many  ages  in  their  national  poUcy.  They  were  also  a  com- 
mercial nation,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  they  were 
acqoaiated  with  the  nse  of  the  mariner's  compass,  although 
not  in  the  preose  forms  we  have  it,  for  their  computation 
oi  time,  and  knowledge  of  Geography,  according  to  the  re- 
■earches  of  Strabo,  justify  the  conclusion.  The  Fhtenidans, 
from  whose  proximity  to  the  Egyptian  empire,  may  be  said 
to  have  formed  part  of  its  first  territories,  even  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  had  their  sea  pcHts,  their  fleets,  and  magazines  of 
commerce ;  bnt  in  vain  do  we  look  for  even  the  remains  of 
their  maritime  power,  soch  is  the  instability  of  all  hmnan 
objects,  however  magnificent  in  design,  or  apparently  conso- 
lidated and  perfect  in  execution !  Where  then  is  the  theory, 
or  what  the  value  of  the  notions  of  those  soaring  philoso- 
pheru,  who  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  human  race  can 
be  reduced  to  a  standard  of  progressive  improvement  without 
die  hazard  of  declension  i  If  Christianity  has  failed  of  its 
object,  in  soffidently  controlling  the  passions  of  mankind, 
and  restraining  its  ambition,  its  perpetual  tendency  to  act 
with  individual  and  national  injustice,  in  latter  ages,  what 
defined  system  wiU  they  afibrd  to  us  in  the  exercise  of  their 
wisdom,  in  exchange  for  that  which  offers  so  many  practical 
ftdvantagea  ?  The  calamities  which  are  incidental  to  man  and 
his  predilections,  are  the  same  in  all  ages  under  similar  cir- 
cumstauces, — his  desires  and  his  misfortunes  increase  in  the 
tame  ratio  with  his  pleasures,  and  leave  him  where  they  found 
him  \ — The  fine  sentimental  reflection  of  the  Italian  moiKl 
adapts  itself  to  the  highest  order  as  well  as  to  the  lowest 
ranks  erf  human  society,  in  every  State.  "  Le  ealamitA  del 
13 
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fumo  eretcmto  in  ragiotte  de  mtoi  foUmettti  j  e  FlmperaAtrr  eke 
U  rmtitce  Uitti,  qtumto  i  degno  di  eomptugiotu !" 

The  nature  of  num  is  BDch,  that  be  never  cui  feel  himmU' 
perfectly  satisfied  in  Ihie  eablanajy  state  of  ezittence  :  tlie 
tyranny  of  the  anderBtandin^  warring  perpetually  with  the 
imagination,  all  the  other  fecultxa  «u9er  proportionably ;  tfe 
heart  expands  with  hope  and  ambition,  or  it  cpntracts  aad 
withers  under  disappointment.  B«et]ees  aad  impatient  of  re- 
atraint,  it  grasps  at  shadows,  and  n«glecta  the  eabstance, — 
despur  succeeds  defeat  and  blighted  expectationa, — a  sense  of 
emptiness  supervenes,  and  prerionsly  to  the  dne  peHbnnance  of 
the  earthly  climax,  in  inmtmerable  instances,  indife'ence,  in- 
sensibility, and  even  melaitcioly,  aamune  the  posaession  o(  the 
mind  !  This  is  tiie  lot  of  one  portion  of  mankind ; — to  avoid 
an  issue  so  cruel  in  its  reaulte,  another,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion, sink  into  the  pleasures  of  taut,  or  they  busy  themselveB 
with  politicsl  speculations,  adt^ting  the  misantliropic  senti- 
ment, that  one  portion  of  the  species  must  neeessarily  be 
formed  for  the  injury  or  persecution  of  the  odier ;  and  th^ 
immediately  array  the  angry  and  distruatfol  paastOBS  in  the 
contest  for  ascendency.  The  conflict  of  opiniamt  mars  the  pro- 
gress of  BOccess  for  a  time ;  but  the  human  fsCDlties  have  ex- 
perienced  too  great  a  degree  of  derelopaent  to  have  tbur  crav- 
ings easily  appeased,  and  varioas  means  are  tried,  many  of  tbem 
extravagimt,  and  sometimea  deqierate ;  but  they  as  freqaentiy 
&il  in  their  object :  to  refirerii  the  imagination — ^to  revive 
good  feelings — to  ascend  again  to  the  pure  and  healdiy  rie- 
vation  of  reason,  are  matters  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Hie 
attempts,  indeed,  are  often  neeleea,  even  after  the  full  con- 
viction of  error,  nutil  the  excess  of  mischief  has  provided 
the  renuAf,  as  by  a  providential  interposition,  by  giving  a 
violent  shock  to  the  human  race,  and  agitating,  as  it  were, 
the  depths  of  its  nature  to  their  fotmdation,  excite  tlie  c^m 
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energy  and  reflectiTe  spirit  necesiory  to  recommence  its 
conrae,  and  constmct  anew  the  framework  of  civilizaticH), 
which  those  who  admit  first  cansea  will  readily  assent  to. 

The  difficulty  which  exists  in  disproving  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  sufficiently  attests  the  &ct  to  all  reflecting 
nunds,  that  the  providence  of  God  is  nawersal !  Thus,  even 
in  worldly  matters,  his  authority  is  indisputable,  as  connected 
with  moral  rule;  and  we  may  demand  with  Mermontel, — 
"  Quel  homme  assez  audacieux  peut  dire  avoir  aoiid^  les  d£- 
crets  ^mels  ?  Mais  Dieu  nous  a  donn^  deiix  guides,  qni 
doivent  Stre  d'accord  ensemble,  la  Inmi^  de  la  foi,  et  celle 
du  sentiment.  Ce  qn'on  sentiment  naturel  et  irr^istible 
nous  assure,  la  foi  ne  peut  le  d&avouer.  La  riv^lation  n'est 
que  le  tuppl^tnerit  de  la  coMcienee :  c'est  la  Ri6me  voiz  qui  se 
fiut  entendre  do  haut  du  Ciel,  et  du  fond  de  moo  fime.  H 
n'est  pas  possible  qn'elle  se  d^ente :  et  li  dW  c6t^  je  I'en- 
tends  me  dire,  que  I'homme  juste  et  bienikiEant  est  cher  & 
la  Diviniti,  de  I'autre  eUe  ne  me  dit  pas  qu'il  eet  I'objet  de 
aes  vengeances ! "  What  are  the  opinions  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Doctrinaire  school  of  politics,  when  put  in  comparison  with 
sentiments  like  these  ?  And  yet  the  very  fluctuating  character 
of  popular  opimon  amongst  the  French  people,  of  all  other 
nations  in  modem  times,  sufficiently  demonstoites  the  variable 
disposition  of  human  nature,  in  regulating  questions  of  civil 
government.  To  imagine  that  our  social  institutions  can  be 
essentially  improved  by  the  adoption  of  any  model  they  at 
present  offer  to  us,  is  to  betray,  at  best,  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  English  character.  In  minor  matters,  such 
aa  their  system  of  general  public  instruction,  they  may  exceed 
DS  in  its  regulations ;  but  in  all  classical  and  fimdiimental 
subjects,  we  are  a  centmy  in  advance  of  our  accomplished  and 
volatile  neighbours ! 

The  snccesrive  rttrocetaton  which  ancient  states  and  king> 
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domB  have  made  from  an  elevation  of  the  highest  order  in 
human  glory,  to  that  of  barbanam  and  groas  despotic  alaTery, 
or  positive  annihiladon  of  power,  leaves  little  to  sustain  tlie 
value  of  mere  philosophy,  under  whatever  form  it  may  attempt 
the  direction  of  human  afiain;  and  no  where  can  a  better 
moral  deecription  be  found  of  the  mutability  of  earth's  pos- 
sessions, or  the  universal  chain  of  human  society,  than  that 
furoisbed  by  Pope's  elegant  "  Essay  on  Man." 

"  All  fqnni  lli»l  periih,  other  form*  lupplj , 
(Bj  tumi  we  dlih  the  vitol  brcsth,  and  die,) 
lAltt  bubble!  on  tbe  M*  of  matter  borne, 
They  ii»,  they  break,  lad  to  that  h  ntum ! 
Nothing  ia/orrign ,-  parti  nlate  to  whole  ; 
One  all  cxttuiiag,  aU  preirvinff  tonl, 
CoDDHli  each  being,  grcalnl  with  the  leaat ; 
Hadebeailin  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  Ixul; 
All  lerr'd,  all  aerring :  nothing  Mandi  alone  I 
The  chain  boldi  on,  and  where  it  endi,  uniotowii  r 

Such,  then,  is  the  course,  progressive  and  retrogressive, 
which  the  empire  of  the  hiunan  mind  has  made  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  states  and  kingdoms,  ancient  and 
modem,  with  whom  it  has  risen  and  associated.  Let  tbem  be 
fairly  considered  under  their  yarious  forms  and  changes ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  reflect  upon  those  nations  that,  for  many 
hundred  years,  or  even  from  the  earliest  periods,  have  made 
no  progress  whatever  towards  their  social  or  moral  improve- 
ment ;  who,  from  physical  conetitation,  defective  mental 
power,  climate,  and  other  contingent  circumstances,  appear 
unable  to  change  their  natural  condition,  or  seem  condemned 
to  remain  stationary  in  the  order  of  creation : — view  these 
compiehensively,  with  all  those  empires  of  renown,  who,  having 
once  shone  with  volcanic  splendor,  present  nothing  for  the 
remains  but  tbe  crattr  of  their  dark  abyss ;  and  let  the  worldly 
13 
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phOoBopher  then  calmly  aak  himself,  wbat  page  of  histoiy  sua- 
taiDfl  hie  aesertion,  of  the  continual  or  progresBiTc  improve- 
ment of  mankind  ? 

Even  amongst  modem  nations,  the  ftictdtiea  of  whose  inha- 
bitants are  the  moat  developed,  and  who  are  presumed  to 
possess  tbe  brighter  gifts  of  civilization, — all  the  advantages 
of  historical  research,  of  superior  geographical  knowledge, 
and  of  extenuve  commercial  intercoorae,  we  vainly  seek 
the  possession  of  sabatantial  advantages,  over  those  of  the 
ancients.  If  refinemntg  in  Iwtvry  are  to  be'  taken  as  the  test 
of  improvement,  it  is  possible  we  may  in  many  instances 
exceed  the  ancients .-  we  may  also  excel  them  in  the  art  of  war, 
or  rather  in  improved  methods  for  deatrojnng  oar  own  species 
with  greater  facility ;  but  that  speaks  little  far  the  twral  im- 
provement of  man,  aa  a  social  being ;  for  the  means  are  not 
confined  to  one  nation  or  people,  and  there  is  an  avrfal  reci- 
procity of  emulation  in  this  anti-human  feeling  1  As  regards 
the  useful  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  chemistry,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  powers  of  steam,  the  modems  have  yet  a 
vast  deal  to  perform  to  eclipse  the  ancients.  Architecture  has 
degenerated ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  generally  directed 
more  to  the  aopply  of  materials  for  the  demands  of  the  time 
present,  than  any  becoming  or  generous  provision  for  posterity. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  natmal  sciences  have  progressed  in 
modem  times,  or  rather,  that  they  have  changed  their  cia- 
racier;  but  they  only  render  us  in  some  measure  better 
acquainted  with  the  theory  or  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
such  progress  merely  consists  in  resolving  some  few  of  these 
sciences  into  others :  the  same  may  be  urged  with  regard  to 
the  progress  of  tbe  boman  imagination,  and  of  all  tbe  other 
sciences,  to  which  it  is  the  (betering  parent !  'When  we  re- 
flect upon  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  plattic  arts 
attained,  under  the  braining  of  some  ancient  nations,  we  have 
i2 
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grounds  for  despairing  of  our  ever  being  enabled  to  come  np 
to  them.  Of  the  deeign  and  powers  of  their  nuaie,  we  are 
miterably  ignorant :  it  appears  to  have  been  the  early  sublime 
language  of  the  earth,  for  the  most  ostensible  porposes ;  and 
its  principles  and  effects  well  understood,  by  whole  tribes,  or 
communities  of  men.  The  metrical  composition  and  musical 
design  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  Hebrew,  surpass  in  grandeur  of 
conception,  and  lofty  power  of  execution,  all  the  music  which 
ever  was  composed.  "Hie  same  may  be  advanced  with  respect 
to  Imgvage ;  and  the  most  powerful  of  all  language,  that  of 
poetry,  the  first-born  of  music,  which  has  assumed  new,  but 
not  superior  forms. 

Reflecting  seriously  on  these  things,  we  may  form  a  better 
rationale,  with  regard  to  the  truth  or  intrinsic  value  of  those 
histories  of  mankind,  which,  under  specious  colouring,  repre- 
sent it  as  continuously  moving  onward  towards  perfection, — 
that  the  march  of  intellect,  in  its  ambiguous  course  or  ancer- 
tainroute,  is  never  actually  arrested  in  its  progress, — that  the 
retrogreesion,  which  is  occasionally  apparent,  is  only  a  progres- 
sive movement  in  disguise, — and,  that  taking  into  the  account 
the  whole  family  of  mankind,  or  the  individual  characteristics  of 
Man,  and  tracing  his  steps,  vacillating  or  not,  through  all  the 
succeeding  periods  of  time,  we  acquire  full  knowledge  of  his 
powers  and  attainments!  "  Nature,"  said  Bacon,  "  is  an 
intricate  labyrinth,  and  if  you  move  hastily  therein,  you  will 
be  sure  to  lose  yonr  vray."  Assuredly  the  views  of  such 
philosophical  rcasoners,  present  a  very  fine  or  captivating  idea 
under  the  principle  of  unity,  or  uniformity ;  but  where  is  the 
continued  unity  of  principle,  or  the  uniformity  of  practice, 
affi)rded  by  any  one  nation,  or  people,  on  the  face  <A  the 
earth,  save  that  of  the  Hindoos,  who  were  eventually  de- 
stroyed ?  The  Chinese  may  be  an  existing  exception,  but  we 
are  excluded  from  knowing  them. 
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In  our  historical  view  of  tbe  genuine  character  of  man,  we 
most  make  reference  to  first  canees ;  but  we  are  not  in  this 
eeaenlaal  sdence  better  instructed  than  were  tbe  Greeks,  or 
Romans,  even  in  their  earliest  times, — hence  the  difficulty  of 
oar  being  enabled,  on  the  most  rational  foimdation,  to  come 
to  satisfoctory  conclusions,  or  to  produce  beneficial  practical 
results,  in  our  various  schemes  of  eodal  policy.  Hie  human 
race  mnst  be  analysed  in  its  totaUty,  to  be  thoronghly  under- 
stood and  regulated  with  any  prospect  of  success.  It  is  this 
which  alone  can  supply  ns  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  Mao, — of  the  immensity  of  his  wants  and  desires 
-~^f  the  nomber  and  quality  of  his  passions  and  prejudices, 
with  their  variation  in  each  successive  age,  or  their  aspect  in 
difi^«nt  times  and  countries.  Thus  may  we  may  imitate  the 
honourable  conduct  of  ancient  Nations  and  People,  and  par- 
take of  the  glory  and  renown  attached  to  their  virtuous  deeds. 
In  ondertaking  a  task  of  such  moment,  we  must  not  commence 
at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  but  at  its  base,  without  which  we 
never  can  obtain  the  elements  of  its  proportion,  nor  the  ma- 
terials  requisite  for  completing  its  supers tmctn  re.  Ce  n'eat  pas 
•M  *o*ge  de  pritendre  mener  k»  koinmes  par  Fantour-propre  et 
riiti&it,  Rappeloni-nems  commeitt  g'Aoit/ormi^,  dang  la  r^pub- 
liqne  naissante,  ce  t^nat  oi  tant  de  vertu,  o&  lant  d'h&tname 
^ta/oit.  Ce»t  qu'U  n'y  avoit  dans  Rome  rien  au-detmii  d'unt 
n  yrande  dmt ;  c'egt  jae  Festime  publique  /toil  attach^  tnu 
m<Eurs  honn6tee, — la  vS»A^tion  otw  mceurs  vertneuses,  la 
glove  tnu  moenre  h^ro'iqnes.  Tels  otU  ^U  dam  tons  Us  tempt 
Ic*  grmtdt  reatorta  du  amr  Aumain  ! 

If  we  desire  to  know  the  human  race  generally,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  oorselves  acquainted  with  its  particular  examples 
and  exceptions ;  that  is,  the  various  clasiea  which  compose  it ; 
and,  to  know  them  properly,  it  is  requisite  to  examine  each  in 
what  is  peculiar  to  itself:  this  can  alone  be  determined  by 
iS 
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Strict  KrotiDjr  into  ita  Ungnage,  history,  coBtoms,  and 
predilections. 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  modem  travellers,  and 
men  of  refined  genins,  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  those 
fiuthful  portraitaree  of  existing  states  and  kingdoms,  with  re- 
ference to  their  present  civilization,  minutiK  of  their  feature* 
and  localities,  or  the  varied  contingencies  on  which  these  are 
dependent,  and  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  ua  to 
fonn  a  correct  judgment  on  the  progress  of  society.  Were 
we,  as  a  people,  possessed  of  this  treasure,  we  should  have 
ample  truths  for  contemplation,  and  materials  sufficient  to 
convince  the  most  querulous,  that  each  nation,  or  community 
of  men,  presented  a  perfectly  distinct  view  of  human  oatnie. 
Thus  the  real  benefits,  supposed  to  be  possessed  in  common 
by  all  mankind,  would  be  reduced  to  a  limited  number,  and 
the  discrepancy,  both  in  quantity  and  character,  would  be  fiu- 
more  striking  than  the  resemblance.  The  Great  Parent  of 
all,  has  provided  for  the  aattral  necessities  of  Man,  in  ea<^ 
place, — not  his  artificial  means  of  existence ! 

ThnB,  in  concluding  with  these  discursive  observations, 
although  it  is  possible  they  may  have  been  extended  somewhat 
further  than  may,  at  first  view,  t^pear  necessary  to  the  taste 
of  ordinary  readers,  they,  nevertheless,  present  to  the  Christ- 
ian patriot  and  the  philanthropist  a  wide  field  for  contempla- 
tion and  inquiry.  Reflecting  on  the  vast  desires,  the  soaring 
pretensions,  the  richer  and  apparently  unUmited  bculties  of 
man,  as  a  social  and  cultivated  being,  and  contrasting  them 
with  the  contracted  boundaries  of  bis  natural  state,  and  the 
miseries  attendant  upon  it, — we  find  the  theologian  ranking 
him  in  the  order  of  creatJon  as  a  foUeo  creature  of  the  first 
rank, — a  dethroned  king , — the  pseudo  philosopher,  a  denatm^ 
ralixed  aatma/;  or  rather  one  punished  for  his  own  foUy,  in 
voluntarily  quitting  bis  proper  station,  and  surrendering  his 
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xniepettdeitce , — the  Cosmolite  coiuideriiig  him  nothing  more 
than  a  workman,  or  JiUKkine,  who  is  diemiBaed  from  all  claimi 
on  Jvturity,  after  having  performed  a  few  evolntiooe  at  the 
gigtuitic  wheel  of  human  pttf edibility ;— hat  the  Christian, 
(armed  with  a  higher  authority,)  viewB  him  with  compaa- 
uonate  regard,  aa  an  immortal  and  highly  reaponsible  being, 
who  cominencea  bis  education  in  lime,  and  ie  charged  lo  per- 
fect the  first  part,  before  etertuty, — who  has  the  light  of  trtUh 
provided  to  direct  bis  reason,  and  Faith  as  bis  poU>r  ttar ;  and 
who,  advancing  with  steady  step  and  slow  progression,  presBes 
forward  on  hie  earthly  journey,  with  certainty  of  arriving  at 
its  desdnation ;  because  it  has  been  decreed  in  the  Councils 
of  ITie  Most  High,  that  he  shall  Uve  for  ever !  Thus  armed, 
tiie  just  man  is  firm  in  his  purpose,  whilst  performing  those 
duties  his  probatioDary  state  requires  for  the  temporal  benefit 
of  his  feUow  men:  be  looks  upon  the  world  merely  as  the 
grand  theatre  of  bis  earthly  mission, — the  fiery  zeal,  or  mis- 
tidten  coonsels,  of  his  feUow-citizens  are  unable  to  divert  him 
from  bis  purpose— his  mind  soars  above  tyranny,  to  tmmor* 
tality,  where  he  designs  rendering  np  the  "five,  or  the  len 
talents,"  deposited  in  his  bands  ! 

"  Jutum  n  Unuem  impoaitl  Tinim, 
Nod  ciTinm  udor  pan.  jubentium, 
Hon  Tultiu  inoUntia  t^noiu 
Meate  qaiJit  »olid»."^HosiT. 

After  the  death  of  Pharaoh,  by  the  Greeks  called  Amenophis, 
Sesostris,  by  the  improvement  of  the  Egyptian  laws,  and  his 
general  wisdom,  as  that  of  one  directing  head  or  leader,  ren- 
dered that  people  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth ;  for 
the  various  inhabitants  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  its 
islands  were  then  wild  and  uncivilized.  Refinement  descended 
from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  Cecrops  landing  with 
pxx  Egyptian  colony  at  Athens,  may  be  said  to  have  been  its 
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founder,  for  ke  introduced  dvUizatioii,  order,  and  harmony 
amongst  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  and  Hiqb 
Athens  eventually  became  the  first  seat  of  r^^ar  Enropean 
goTemmfint  upon  lecord.  llieGrecian  historymay  be  divided 
into  fonr  periods  or  epochs, — the  first  extending  Me  thmuand 
yeari,  from  the  building  of  Sicyon,  to  the  memorable  siege 
of  TVoj',  which  lasted  ten  yeari :  the  seoond,  from  the  demo- 
lition of  Troy  to  the  reign  of  Daritu,  who  rebuilt  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  on  finding  the  decree  of  Cyrus  tor  that  purpose, 
written  on  a  roll,  amongst  tbe  archives,  and  who  inflicted  the 
penalty  of  death  on  any  one  who  should  interrupt  its  progress 
(when  the  Grecian  and  Persian  history  intermingle),  contain- 
ing eix  hundred  yeari :  the  third,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Darva  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  compre- 
hending the  most  important  part  of  Grecian  history ;  and  the 
fourth  begiiming  with  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  continu- 
ing, through  the  gradual  declension  of  the  Grecian  power, 
till  totally  reduced  by  the  Roman  arms.  Sicyon  formed  the 
moat  ancient  state  of  Greece,  and  according  to  their  early  his- 
torians, its  first  king  was  appointed  before  the  death  of  Nook, 
Then  followed  successively  Argos,  whose  king,  /sncAus,  was 
contemporary  with  Abraham,  after  Nimrod  297  years.  Then 
Athens ;  Sparta,  or  Lacedemon,  Corinth,  Thebes,  founded  by 
Cadmus ;  Macedon,  Thrace,  and  Epirus.  The  Greeks  also  had 
four  distinct  languages, — the  Attic  (hoot  the  Egyptian),  the 
Ionic,  Doric,  and  Md&c.  After  the  confosion  of  tongues,  in  the 
reign  of  Nintrod,  the  Attic  became  the  most  polished  and  ele- 
gant of  the  four ; — Tliucidydes,  Isocrates,  Zenophon,  Hato. 
Aristophanes,  and  Demosthenes  wrote  in  it. 

If  we  desire  to  trace  the  slowly  improving  career  of  human 
government  in  European  states,  on  the  basis  laid  down,  the 
able  authority  of  the  Grecian  historians  furnishes  us  at  once 
with  the  narration  and  the  model  of  their  institutions.  Various 
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indeed  were  th«  confiictmg  circamBtanceB  of  the  infant  State 
of  Athene,  until  the  period  of  her  third  king,  when  we  find 
Aw^ihictyon,  a  man  described  as  having  been  endowed  with 
exbaordinary  genius  and  strength  of  mind.  He  it  was,  living 
1496  years  before  the  Christian  era,  who  united  in  one  com- 
mon system  of  politics  all  the  States  of  Greece,  by  engaging 
twdve  of  their  chief  inties  to  join  together  for  mntnal  benefit 
and  protection,  each  of  which  sent  their  two  deputies  annually 
to  the  senate  of  the  renowned  Thermopyltt,  who  there  debated 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  King  as  th«r 
president,  and  by  him  named  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  By 
means  of  this  lelect  representative  body  were  the  interests 
and  independence  of  the  infant  States  of  Greece  preserved  at 
home,  and  her  power  maintiuned  abroad,  against  the  united 
strength  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  Persian  empire.  Do  we 
further  trace  the  progress  of  this  very  renowned  people,  in 
tiieir  career  of  increased  prosperity  at  home  and  authority 
abroad,  to  the  time  of  ThtMiu,  we  find  him  giving  superior 
power  and  civilization  to  Athena,  by  the  institution  of  new 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which,  although  superstitious 
in  their  principle,  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  public  man- 
ners and  morals !  If  we  wish  to  learn  how  Theseus  finally 
improved  the  condition  of  the  Athenian  people  and  tbeir  laws, 
— he  is  engaged  in  inviting  strangers  of  learning  and  influence 
to  lettie  at  Athena  under  le^slative  protection, — and  finally 
in  dividing  the  whole  population  into  three  distinct  classes  or 
orders  of  men — the  Nobles,  the  Merchants,  and  the  Agri- 
cnhurista.  The  two  latter,  from  the  state  encouragement 
given  to  arts  and  agriculture,  soon  became  opulent  and  pow- 
erful, and,  as  similar  interests  have  progressed  in  the  history 
of  Britain,  consequently  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
state! 

llins  the  ancient  Athenians,  who,  from  the  repatation  pro- 
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verbially  givea  them  by  their  own  historiaits,  iadependeaHy 
of  their  love  of  g'lory,  were  admirers  of  Liberty  and  aelf- 
intercst,  and  poaeeeeing  moral  ea  well  as  physical  conragfe  and 
commercial  enterprise,  present  an  early,  but  very  lair  {H-oto- 
type  of  the  old  English  character ;  and  they  flonrished  pro- 
portionately as  they  steered  clear  of  popular  excesses,  and 
preserred  the  balance  of  power  in  the  direction  of  their  social 
institntions.  Bnt,  let  the  calm  and  reflecting  English  reader 
mark  the  tequHi  and  under  the  guide  of  those  feelings  whidi 
are  based  on  genuine  patriotism,  contemplate  gravely  the  pic- 
tare  of  the  Athenian  people,  when  losing  sight  of  even  the 
lesser  ties  of  moral  duty  and  social  rectitude,  they  burst 
asunder  thoae  links  by  which  the  better  interests  of  mankind 
can  alone  be  preserved ;  and  let  him  apply  the  scene  and  the 
circumstances  to  his  own  times,  if  he  is  desirous  that  the  whole 
ftume-work  of  civilised  society,  as  extablisbed  in  his  native 
land,  should  not  be  entirely  dilacentted,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  designing  agitator  and  the  levelling  demagogue,  or  to 
crown  the  hopes  of  the  infidel ! 

Under  the  system  laid  down  by  Theseus,  the  Greeks  con- 
tinned  the  improvement  of  their  social  condition,  with  varied 
success,  to  the  time  of  Codrua,  the  seventeenth  ^d  l^t  fc 
of  Athens,  who  was  slain  i 
1070  yeara  before  the  < 
abandoning  themselves  to  i 
and  republican  i 
deity  of  the  Egyptia^  ayjhalogyf  should  be  their  only  king ; 
whilst  about  this  WH^A  tie  Jews,  the  chosen  people,  to  free 
themselves  from  the  partial  and  unjust  government  of  the  sons 
of  Satimel,  and  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  their  enemies, 
petitioned  for  a  supreme  bead,  or  civil  form  of  government 
under  a  Kinff,  which  forms  the  basis  or  firat  precedent  for  tiie 

3f 
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and  the  decree  of  God !  It  is  from  this  iiutitiition  tbat  the 
model  of  government  established  by  the  An^o-SaxoD  kings 
of  Britain,  and  continued  to  the  present  age,  in  the  corooatJon 
service,  troBte,  and  duties,  imposed  on  our  kings,  was  taken. 

With  regard  to  the  social  pn^resa  of  the  Athenians  after 
the  death  of  Codrus,  vre  find  them  existing  far  three  centories 
under  the  despotism  of  perpetual  Archoni,  or  chief  magistrates, 
wben  one  of  that  order,  Draco,  gave  them  laws  written  in 
characters  of  blood !  Until  the  time  of  Solon,  these  iniqni- 
toos  laws  remained  in  force,  when  he  revised  and  remodelled 
them,  and  re-estabUshed  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  or  the 
Ammovaovim,  founded  originally  by  Cecropsj  and  whilst'  the 
Athenians  retained  any  semblance  of  virtue,  they  upheld  and 
venerated  it,  and  even  the  Romans  referred  to  its  authority,  and 
■ubmitted  to  its  decision  in  matters  of  doubt  and  intricacy ;  but 
by  the  laws  of  Solon  none  were  admitted  to  preside  therein 
who  had  not  passed  the  office  of  archon.  Even  the  witty 
Aristophanes,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  unbridled  licentious* 
nesB,  had  not  the  temerity  to  assail  this  venerable  court  of 
civil  judicature,  which  upheld  the  Greeks  from  positive  toss 
of  pubUc  morals  to  the  time  of  Periclei,  when  the  members 
refoNng  the  admisMon  of  the  latter  amongst  their  body,  he 
resolved  to  court  popnlar  favour,  by  lessening  its  authority, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  nobility.  Than  Pericles  artfully  paved 
the  way  for  bis  own  despotic  ascendency,  turning  hie  bright 
abilities  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  real  liberties  of  the  people 
in  every  form.  Under  his  influence,  Cimon  and  Hucydides, 
two  of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  were  banished ;  and  the 
Athenians,  always  jealons  of  their  freedom,  inffered  him  to 
remain  for  fifteen  years  the  despotic  sovereign,  or  only  minis- 
ter of  a  jealous  republic  !  From  that  time  tiie  morals  of  the 
people  became  corrupt,  and  the  Areopagites  were  no  longer 
conspicaons  for  their  virtue  or  re£ned  justice.     It  is  true,  the 
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vmbition  of  Pericles  msed  the  glory  of  the  Athenians  in 
arm» ;  bnt  the  PeloponneBlan  war,  wluch  lasted  tweaty-seren 
yean,  was  concluded  by  the  destmctioD  of  their  empire,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Athens.  Thus  the  Greeks  had 
Babetantial  reasons  for  execrating  the  roemoiy  of  a  man,  wfao, 
in  spite  of  their  victories  and  indulgences  under  his  command, 
had,  by  his  bad  example,  sucoessfiilly  corrupted  their  morals, 
who  made  licentionenesa  respected  by  them,  and  the  inddl- 
gence  of  eTery  species  of  immondity  the  best  qualification  for 
civil  or  military  honours !  The  satirical  censure  of  Demetrius, 
who,  when  their  leaders  talked  of  reformatuttt  in  Athens,  told 
them  to  begin  at  home;  and  Mr.  Burke's  finely  drawn  picture 
erf  their  gross  degeneracy  and  its  consequences,  are  alike  les- 
sons of  inestimable  value. 

"The  whole  history  cf  this  cdebrated  republic,"  says 
Mr.  Burke,  "  is  but  one  tissue  of  rashness,  ingratitude,  injus- 
tice, violence,  and  tyramtj/,  and  indeed  of  every  spedes  of 
wickedness  that  can  well  be  imagined.  This  was  a  .city  of 
mee  men,  in  which  a  Minister  could  not  exercise  hit  functions ; 
a  warlike  people,  amongst  whom  a  General  did  not  dare  utber 
to  gmn  or  hte  a  battle  ;  a  learned  nation,  in  which  a  philo- 
sopher coold  not  venture  on  a  free  inquiry.  This  was  the 
city  which  banished  Thetnistocles,  starved  Aristides,  exiled 
Miltiades,  drove  out  Anaxagoras,  and  poisoned  Socrates ! — 
This  was  the  city  ot  freemen,  which  changed  the  forms  of  its 
government  wilh  the  moon ; — eternal  conspiracies,  daily  revo- 
lutions,— nothing  fixed  or  established!  A  republic,  as  an 
ancient  philosopher  shrewdly  observed,  '  is  no  one  species  of 
govemment,  bnt  a  magaiine  of  every  species.'  Here  you  find 
every  sort  of  it,  and  that  in  the  worst  possible  form.  As  there 
is  a  perpetual  change,  one  rising  and  the  other  faUing,  you 
have  before  you  all  the  violence  and  wicked  policy  by  which 
the  beginning  power  must  always  acquire  its  strength ;  and 
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all  the  weakneBB  and  wantoDneae  by  which  falling  etatCB  are 
brooght  to  complete  deetniction !"  Such  tbea  was  Liberty, 
or  her  Bovercign  role,  in  the  fairest  city  of  Greece,  the  seat 
of  polished  leammg  and  the  refined  arti, — a  fair  criterion  of 
the  wofthleMuess  of  mere  huMledge,  however  bright  or  splen- 
did, when  nneoBt^ned  by  principle!  The  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  had  its  origin  in  ignorance,  and  terminated  in  asto- 
lushment.  Admiration  has  indeed  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
interval  since  their  down&l;  hot,  aa  with  the  Greeks,  the 
first  philosophy  was  necessarily  the  ofispring  of  saperetition, 
so  the  last  will  be  the  matured  child  of  reflecting  adoration, 
for  it  will  be  controled  by  the  superior  light  of  Chriettatiity, — 
thns  presenting,  under  the  influence  of  pure  religion,  a  per- 
feet  contrast  to  the  vacillattng  and  levelling  policy  of  the 
Athenians  - 

With  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  Spartans,  giving  an  equal 
division  of  property,  they  were  those  only  of  a  roving,  semi- 
barbarona  atate,  framed  by  Lycmyia  for  a  nation  of  soldiers. 
Under  them,  the  eciencee  were  banished,  and  these  people 
were  consequently  held  in  little  esteem  by  their  more  civihzed 
neighbonrs  of  the  Grecian  States.  Founded  in  gross  super- 
stition, and  under  the  presumed  inspiration  of  the  Delphian 
Oracle,  the  laws  of  Sparta  were  a  tisane  of  inconsistency, — 
on  the  one  hand  denouncing  luxury,  dissipation,  and  drun- 
kenness,— and  on  the  other,  encouraging  by  their  public  spec- 
tacles immorality  and  Ucentiouanesa  !  The  Spartans,  after  a 
career  of  about  eight  centuries,  left  little  to  record  beyond 
that  of  their  military  renown  ;  and  as  the  once  powerful 
empire  of  the  Egyptians,  ruined  by  a  succession  of  weak 
monarchs,  became  a  prey  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Per- 
sians under  Cambyses,  until  at  length  it  fell  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror, — so  also,  the  independent 
state  of  Sparta,  with  the  rest  of  the  states  of  Greece,  became 
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tributary  to  the  riaiiig  power  of  the  Roman  anuB — preeenting 
a  sad  teBtunonial  of  the  vanity  of  hnman  glory ! 

Thus  it  has  been  fairly  ahown,  by  a  short  sketch  of  the 
history  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  inteUigent  nations 
and  states  of  antiquity,  that  whenever  the  balance  of  power 
was  broken  down  in  any  one  of  them — whether  their  system 
were  monarchical  or  republican — by  the  weakness,  negligence, 
or  ambition  of  the  hands  that  held  it,  or  by  the  people  them- 
selves,  sofiering  Uie  preponderance  to  diverge  to  either  scale, 
the  power  never  long  remained  in  equal  division  between  the 
remaining  two ;  and  such  maxt  inevitably  be  the  case  with 
all  empires  or  systems  of  government,  of  which  that  of  Rome, 
in  more  recent  time,  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  Greece, 
notwithstanding  the  anzie^  and  labours  of  her  statesmen  to 
avert  the  catastrophe,  furnishes  a  powerful  and  conclusive 
example.  Tliis  also-gives  the  best  definition  of  that  which  is 
denominated  tyrtavty,  or  more  properly  the  establishment  of 
an  unequal  power  in  balance,  by  the  most  eminent  Greek 
authors  who  have  ever  written  on  the  subject ;  and  which  is 
not  considered  by  them  tlie  mere  seizing  of  the  unlimited  or 
uncontrolled  power  into  the  bands  of  a  single  person,  as  many 
most  erroneously  suppose ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  balance, 
by  whatever  band  or  party  efiected,  and  leaving  the  ittomaUmm 
wholly  in  one  scale. 

The  undue  usurpation  of  power,  in  any  free  State,  or  the 
establishment  of  despotism  in  opposition  to  the  pre-existing 
privileges  or  customs  of  a  people,  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  any  one  party,  or  member  of  a  party.  Two  or  three 
instances,  drawn  from  ancient  and  modern  history,  are  suf- 
ficiently corroborative  of  this  view. 

According  to  Dionysins  of  Halicamassus,  the  Romans  hav- 
ing sent  to  Athens  and  other  Grecian  cities  for  copies  of  tbe 
best  codes  of  law,  elected  tat  of  their  ablest  and  most  re- 
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patecQy  libo^  legisUtorB,  to  pat  them  into  ■  form  of  adapta- 
tioD  for  their  owo  republic,  and  paesed  a  law  for  tlie  eaepen- 
aion  of  the  conenlar  power  or  office,  during  the  eierciBe  of 
the  fanctiona  of  the  Deetmmri,  leaving  the  ezecotive  io  the 
hands  of  those  newly  chosen  state  authorities.  These  very 
men,  selected  for  the  avowed  porpoee  of  digesting  a  body  of 
laws  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  a  hw  State  or 
People,  immediatdy  usurped  the  entire  government  amongst 
themselves,  established  arbitrary  power,  and  having  appointed 
their  spies  and  guards,  a^cted  kingly  state,  destroyed  the 
aotHlity,  and  oppressed  the  people  in  various  forms ;  and  one 
of  them  having  grossly  insulted  a  Roman  lady  of  courageous 
virtue, — a  repetition  of  the  same  circumstance  which  only 
sixty  years  previously  had  occasioned  the  downiid  of  the  regal 
power,  also  in  tiiis  instance  caused  the  ezpnlsioD  of  this 
decemviri  of  tyrants.  So  much  for  placing  unrestrained  power 
in  tbe  hands  of  professed  liberals ! 

"  Lb  liberty  conTiTe  umibU 
Met  lei  dcni  eoada  mr  U  taUa." — >ToLTAiak. 

The  Ephori  of  Sparta  were  at  first  only  individuab  appointed 
by  the  king  to  judge  in  civil  matters,  whilst  he,  with  his 
generals  and  the  most  aspiring  of  the  people,  were  engaged 
in  foreign  wars  ;  but  these  men,  selected  for  the  performance 
(rf  « trust,  or  the  mere  fulfilment  of  a  jndidal  duty,  frequently 
tuorped  the  royal  authority,  and  proved  themselves  as  great 
despots  in  every  respect  as  many  who  obtained  the  name  of 
tyrttnlt  in  those  cynical  ages. 

We  have  the  unexceptionable  authority  of  Thacydides, 
showing  that  after  the  fatal  expedition  to  Sicily,  the  Athenians 
dioae  a  senate  of  /our  hundred,  who  were  also  empowered  to 
exercise  the  executive  functions  according  to  the  established 
laws ;  but  these  men  (all  of  an  equality),  becoming  a  body  of 
arbitrary  despots,  were  designated  in  the  language  of  that 
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day  an  oligarchy,  or  tynmny  of  the  aelect  few,  under  which 
hatetiil  designation  they  were,  for  their  neforious  proceedinge, 
violently  deposed  by  the  people.  Xenophon,  in  hia  Book 
De  rebus  Grxcorum,  st&tee,  that  when  Athens  was  first  con- 
quered by  Lyaander,  be  appointed  thirty  persons  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  rity,  who  immediately -assnnied  the  grossest 
■tyTaony ;  an4  conceiving  that  their  power  of  domination  was 
not  sufficiently  extensive,  admitted  tAree  thousand  into  a  share 
of  the  administration,  who,  when  thos  angmented,  became 
an  association  of  the  greatest  despots  npon  record,  mnrderiitg, 
without  just  provocation,  great  numbers  of  the  best  men  in 
the  State.  And  in  his  Memorabilia,  lib.  iii.  the  same  author 
further  states,  that  this  number  "  amounted  to  nearly  a  tkird 
of  the  whole  city,  which  contained  about  ten  thousand  houses, 
and  forming  a  majority  of  the  people  effective,  or  who  were 
capable  of  taking  any  active  part  in  popular  aflairs !"  This 
sufficiently  demonstrates  that  numbers  al<me  present  no  seen* 
rity  for  the  exercise  of  liberty,  and  that  the  greater  the  equality 
of  rulers,  so  constituted,  the  greater  are  their  facilities  for 
trampling  on  the  privileges  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Polybius  relates,  that  in  the  second  Panic  war,  the  balance 
of  power  in  Carthage  became  anginented  in  favour  of  the 
people,  and  to  such  a  pitch,  that  contemporary  authors  con- 
sidered their  government  to  have  been  a  perfect  domuitaio 
pkbis,  or  popular  tyranny,  which  this  people  at  all  times  ap< 
peored  prone  to  degenerate  into ;  and  at  length  occasioned 
the  ruin  of  their  independence,  llieir  jealousies,  their  rest* 
lesBuess, — the  firequent  murder  of  their  best  Generals  and 
leading  men,  as  related  by  Diodorus,  may  also  be  adduced  as 
another  striking  instance,  if  pne  were  wantittg,  that  despotism 
is  never  confined  to  an  individual,  nor  to  any  specific  number 
of  individuals,  in  any  state.  From  the  last  author,  we 
gather  one  further  striking  example,  and  one  so  perfectly  ana- 
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It^tu  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  former  FVench  revolntion, 
that  they  may  vith  propriety  be  placed  in  jnxta-poeition  on 
the  page  of  political  history,  although  the  latter  event  took 
place  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  2400  yean;  and  it  also,  as  an 
authentic  foct  of  history,  afibrds  a  memorial  for  the  reflection 
of  onr  own  Legislators  in  modem  times.  Thus  (in  lib.  15.)  it 
is  related  that  "  the  omtort,"  wluch,  in  modem  phraseology, 
we  wonld  callpofwJar  reprttentativet,  "  in  the  senate,  stirred 
np  the  people  of  Argos  against  the  Nobles,  of  whom  tixtem 
iwMfrvrfwere  murdered  at  one  time; — and,  lastly,  these  very 
orators  themselves  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  fury,  because 
they  withdrew  their  impeachment ;"— or,  in  modem  language, 
public  declamation  and  political  agitation,  having  raised  a 
factious  spirit  they  were  totally  onable  to  suppress!  The 
oircnnistances  attendant  on  the  I^Vench  revolntion  of  1789, 
are  sufficiently  known  to  most  readers,  and  do  not  require  en- 
laified  description ; — most  of  the  leading  originators  of  that 
memorable  cntsak  for  the  professed  object  of  extending  the 
liberties  of  "  Xa  btUe  France,"  and  curbing  the  pride,  or 
controlling  the  independent  rule  and  naval  glory  of  "  La 
virilk  Anglettrre"  perished  on  that  scaffold  they  had  erected 
forotherSiOTEnfieredignominonsdeaths;  and  ultimately  paved 
the  way  for  a  perfect  military  despotism ; — for  the  entire  con- 
trol of  one  master  mind, — a  gamis  which  ruled  the  French 
nation  with  a  rod  of  iron,  although  he  sprung  not  from  her 
proper  bosom !  Like  the  Athenians  of  old,  France,  always 
jcalons  of  her  liberties,  allowed  herself  to  be  led  tamely  cap- 
five  in  the  glittering  chains  of  glory !  nevertheless,  no  man, 
in  andent  or  modem  times,  better  understood  the  fickle  and 
wnbitiouB  vain-^orious  character  of  this  chivalrons  people, — 
be  moulded  them  imperceptibly  to  his  purpose,  and  gave 
tbem  the  quality  of  eotuigteney :  in  his  hands  the  French 
n^s  soared  above  the  sphere  of  even  Roman  renown, 
k3 
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and  eclipsed  the  fame  of  the  greateat  of  her  captains :  he 
made  good  ose  of  the  splendid  satires  of  M.  de  Voltaire 
against  his  countrymea,  and  resolved  to  coostitate  himiwflf 
their  General:  and  France,  "  the  counby  of  talent,  combined 
with  folly, — of  induBtry,  marred  by  idleness, — of  philosophy, 
impeded  by  fonaticism, — of  gaiety,  blended  wit^  pedantry, — 
of  good  l^wa  and  deep  transgressions.^-of  good  taste,  incon- 
sistency,  and  even  impertinence,"  shone  oiit  under  his  leader- 
thip  with  that  singleness  of  purpose,  and  nnsnimity  of  senti- 
meot,  which  aU  her  popular  powers,  diversified  or  combined, 
were  never  able  to  commaad  for  her ! 

Hittorue  decus  est,  et  yvtui  ontmo,  lU  atm  eventit  cowc  copm- 
lentur  ! — Bacon  de  Attffmetii.  Scien. 

Without  the  least  hypothetical  reasoning,  we  may  foiriy 
draw  a  few  practical  inferences,  from  the  preceding  examples 
in  ancient  and  modem  popular  governments.  In  the  first 
place,  that  a  mixed  form  of  government,  partaking  of  the 
forms  received  into  the  schools  of  learning,  is  by  no  means 
en  Institution  of  purely  Gothic  invention,  aa  asserted  by 
many  of  our  pseudo-politicians,  but  has  its  foundation  based 
in  natural  and  reasonable  causes,  sustained  by  the  opinions 
of  the  moM  eminent  logicians  and  rational  philosophers ;  and 
that  it  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  ancient  States  of  renown 
or  civilization,  discretioDally,  whether  it  appeared  under  the 
figure  of  a  monarch,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  rejmiHe :  as  tboae 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  without  enumerating  the  several  minor 
commonwealths  of  Gaul  or  Germany,  established  after  the  in- 
troduction of  regular  government  into  the  States  of  Greece, 
and  described  by  Oesar  or  T\icitw. 

If  we  take  the  experience  of  the  best  Grecian  historians  as 

a  standard,  Polybius  asserts,  that  the  best  government  upon 

earth  is  that  which  consists  of   three  independent  form, — 

"  reyno,  oplimatutn,  et  popitli  t'mperio  " — which  may,  in  sbrict 
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propriety,  be  translated  or  compared  to  our  own,  as  consist- 
ing of  Kuig,  Lords,  and  Cotmnona  !  Such  was  the  constitu- 
tion of  Sparta,  as  formed  by  Lycurgus,  who,  observing  the 
evils  and  imperfections  to  which  every  one  of  these  three  forms, 
separately,  were  sut^ect,  perfected  his  scheme  out  of  them 
all,  reges,  seniores,  and  populus ; — and  the  substantial  antho' 
rity  quoted  further  infonns  us,  that  the  Romans  fell  upon  this 
system  by  chance,  but  the  Spartans  by  degiffn  I  Such  at  Car- 
thage constituted  the  nmma  regptiblka,  or  the  supreme  rule  of 
power  in  the  last  resort ;  for  they  had  their  kings,  whom  they 
designated  St^etet,  and  a  senate  composed  of  the  nobles,  or 
chief  magistrates ;  and  the  commons  also  had  a  representative 
share  in  the  government,  but  not  in  the  character  of  a  domi- 
natio  plebis,  or  tmiveraai  suffrage. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  appear  self-evident,  that  those 
political  enthusiasts  of  the  age,  who  talk  lately  of  upholding 
the  balance  of  liberty  in  Europe,  and  justly  crjrjng  down  the 
injustice  done  to  unhappy  Poland,  by  the  despotic  policy  of 
Bussia,  and  tlie  impolicy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  in 
snflering  her  growing  ambition  to  usurp  the  independence  or 
government  of  Turkey, — the  necessity  for  establishing  free  In- 
stitations  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  act  with  flagrant 
inconsistency  and  specious  deception,  with  regard  to  their 
home  patriotism,  when  they  catch  at  every  opportunity,  in  prin- 
dple  and  practice,  to  destroy  that  balance  in  the  constitntion 
of  their  own  country,  which  is  the  greatest  stake  in  her  poli- 
tical, as  well  as  moral  existence  and  dependence ! 

If  England  is  ever  called  upon  again  to  aid  by  her  counsel 
and  example,  or  her  energies  in  arms,  the  preservation  or 
extension  of  rational  liberty,  which  rests,  primarily,  in  the  re- 
tention of  a  well  defined  balance  of  power,  in  and  between 
other  States  and  Kingdoms;  she  will  present  bat  a  sorry 
specimen  of  political  wisdom,  or  even  common  integrity,  by 
commencing  with  the  destruction  of  that  essential  principle. 
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under  her  owa  domestic  policy,  for  the  mamteiuuice  of  her 
most  valuable  iuBtitatiooa !  The  oratorical  dieplaya  irhich 
have  recently  been  put  forth  by  aome  of  otit  rgfornung  ekam- 
pioiu  of  dabiooB  fortvine,  and  still  more  dubioun  prindpleii, 
affird  a  perfect  burleijue  upon  the  art  and  science  of  legisla- 
tion. The  mirror  which  flatters  not,  may  well  disclaim  such 
ftn  association  I  The  cause  of  truth  needs  not  snch  asaistance ; 
and  those  who  follow  steadily  in  her  train,  may  proudly  say 
with  ViRoiL, — 

'"  Non  uli  ■uiilio.  uec  ddenmibai  iilii, 
Tempui  eget  I" 

Lastly,  the  error  of  those  politicians  is  decisive,  who  give 
it  out  as  an  incontrovertible  rule,  that  power  is  always  most 
safely  deposited  for  the  public  welfare  in  the  hands  of  the 
ttuaiy,  rather  than  with  those  of  the/nf.  The  law  of  Nature, 
and  the  argument  of  common  sense,  are  equally  opposed  to 
such  a  &Uacy,— public  benefits  can  alone  be  secured  by  laws 
which  are  not  liable  to  be  violated  by  every  popular  impres- 
sion of  the  day,  or  party  eboUition  of  feeling  amongst  indi- 
vidoals. — "  Communis  utilitatis  dtrelietic  contra  naturam  e$t," 
says  Cicero ;  and  another  renowned  authority,  in  his  Institutes, 
has  illustrated  the  evils  of  a  relaxed  state,  or  military  policy, 
even  in  peaceful  times. 

"  Hine  tot  Mbiyue  ab  hottibta  ilUUx  cladea.  Aim  longa  pas 
nilUem  incwiotwt  legit ;  dvm  pouenoribus  indicti  tyronet  per 
gratiam  out  Htmuilatiotum  probantur .'" — Veoet.  L.I.  ch.  7. 

Enough  has  been  shown,  that  neither  nature  consulted  nor 
reason  applied,  to  attain  correct  ends,  support  the  extreme 
libera]  position.  The  logical  reason  adduced  in  &vout  of  ei- 
tensive  popular  power,  is  founded  on  no  rational  basis,  nor 
does  it  enable  us,  even  inferentially,  to  come  to  any  other 
than  a  hypothetical  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  pouible  ad- 
vantages which  may  result  from  its  application  in  a  state  like 
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that  of  Britain,  where  freedom  of  opinion  ie  so  apt  to  ran  riot, 
and  form  alliance  with  licentiouBnesa ; — and  it  may  be  fnUy 
sustained,  imder  the  argnments  which  have  already  been  ad- 
duced, that  in  order  to  preaerre  the  balance  properly,  nnder  a 
mixed  form  of  govemment  in  all  free  etatea,  the  limits  of 
power  to  be  deposited  with  or  between  each  party,  should  be 
nicely  determined  and  sufficiently  elacidated  to  the  people  at 
large,  by  those  who  pretend  to  initiate  them  in  the  mysteries 
of  knowledge, — that  they  may  be  enabled  to  form  not  only  a 
proper  estimate,  or  correct  notion,  with  regard  to  the  relative 
interests,  or  share  which  they  may  be  fairly  entitled  to  possess, 
or  the  control  which  each  party  may  consistently  exercise  on 
the  other,  but  with  direct  reference  to  the  good  of  the  entire 
body  poUtic.  It  is  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  this  most 
substantial  principle,  which  has  produced  all  those  straggles 
for  ascendency,  liberty,  equality  of  power,  or  the  exclasiTe- 
neaa  of  kingly  prerogative,  arising  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  few  upon  the  rights  of  the  many,  and  of  the  many 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  few,  which  have  distracted  the 
councils  and  tormented  the  minds  of  mankind,  from  the  time 
that  dvil  government  first  became  an  essential  institution  for 
human  society ;  and  the  result  has  invariably  been,  in  every 
State,  the  establishment  of  despotism,  with  one  party  or  the 
other,  as  a  necessary  sequence  of  human  vanity,  prejndice, 
and  ambition,  arising  out  of  the  want  of  snch  perfect  definiUon 
and  understanding.  Well,  indeed,  might  Javenal  inveigh 
aguDst  the  follies  of  nations  in  his  day,  in  the  fine  vein  of 
satirical  censure,  quoted  in  the  preface  to  this  work ;  the 
acute  justice  and  reasoning  powers  of  which,  are  folly  appli- 
cable to  all  claasee  of  mankind,  and  to  every  age  and  form  of 
government  which  has  existed,  not  excepting  that  of  onr  own 
excellent  constitution,  under  the  ardent  fever  she  has  been 
■trnggling  with  for  many  months  past ;  and  frvtm  which  she 
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haa  b«re)y  yet  ftpproKched  the  stsge  of  convaleacence !  It 
behoves  Ma,  then,  to  treat  the  case  sdeotifically, — to  modeimte 
the  mconsiderete  violence  of  popular  reaction,  if  we  indeed 
desire  to  ensure  a  perfect  reeturation  of  first  prindplea. 

It  is  only  the  politically  iniane  portion  of  the  BritiBh 
people,  that  can  pouibly  be  bronght  to  consider  "  hiatofy  an 
old  almanac,"  or  costom  and  example  in  afiairs  of  govern- 
ment obsolete  matters,  and  unworthy  of  attention.  With  ^k 
noTclty-hunters,  or  notoriety-mongaa,  sni^  views  indeed  are 
dierished ;  and,  being  so  foatoed,  they  speak  little  either  fbr 
their  practical  wisdom  or  theoretical  honesty,  in  mattera  of 
social  policy.  Common  sense,  as  well  as  experience  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  charecter,  sufficiently  illua- 
trate,  that  whichever  of  the  three  divisions  of  power  enters 
upon  the  straggle  fur  ascendency,  unless  due  precaution  and 
independent  control  are  exercised  by  the  other  two,  upon 
every  new  question  or  propounded  measure,  tliat  party  most 
interested  in  the  progress,  will  assuredly  decide  in  its  own 
favour ;  and  this  purely  under  the  influence  of  that  aelf- 
etteeming  quality  existent  in  the  species.  Thus  the  partizana 
of  each  and  every  particular  body  in  the  State,  will  talk  largely 
upon  inherent  or  original  rights, — they  will  engender  and  pro- 
pagate animosities,— create,  foster,  and  promote  prejndicee ; 
and  reserving  to  themselves  the  spirit,  or  the  right,  of  dicta- 
tion, win  magnify  the  value  or  importance  of  comparativdy 
trifling  privileges,  in  order  to  answer  the  pnrposes  of  their 
own  plans  of  expediency,  or  aggrandisement,  whenever  die 
opportunity  presents  itself; — they  will  make  ample  demands, 
and  limited  concessions,  generally  becoming  considerable 
gainers  under  their  agitation,  until  the  equilibrinm  is  de- 
stroyed, when  despotism  must  inevitably  succeed ;  and  it  can 
be  of  little  moment  to  the  people  at  large,  from  which  of  the 
'  three  original  powers  this  supervenes, — for  tyranny,  in  any 
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form,  Tariea  little  in  its  euential  characteriatics,  or  its  prac- 
tical results,  whether  it  be  monarchical,  oligarchal,  or  re- 
publican. 

It  behoveB  the  eober-minded  and  reflecting  people  of  Eng- 
land at  largei  to  ponder  these  things  seriously, — ^the  practical 
manifestation  of  their  consequences  is  daily, — nay,  even 
hourly,  passing  before  their  eyes,  in  contemporary  states. 
Let  not  the  severe  espos^oi  Voltaire  ever  become  applicable  to 
the  Ettglitk  charaeter,  as  it  has,  witliin  half  a  century  after  his 
predictory  sarcasms,  been  vexified  with  his  own  countrymen 
in  abocions  sacrifices  of  human  blood, — although  France  ima- 
gined she  wisely  fostered  her  tchoolmaster  and  his  system, 
before  the  birth  of  the  nineteenth  century  I 

'•  Let  guerres  ctvUti  de  Fratce  ont  iti  plus  longves,  plus 
emtUes,  pba  f4co»de$  en  crimes,  que  eelles  d'AngUterre ;  maia, 
de  tovacetgtmres  cmUa,  auame  *'a  eu  une  liberty  sage  ('cm 
raiioMuUeJ  pour  son  objet !" — M.  de  Voltaiub. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hall  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  echoola  of  learning  in  Paris,  (political 
or  inatmctiTe,)  is  decorated  by  a  tablet  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording the  moral  opinions  of  this  versatile  genius,  in  letters 
at  gold,  although  his  other  writings  are  so  generally  admired, 
— ^fbr,  the  a^^rU  of  the  Doctrinaire  has  assumed  to  itself 
eupenor  intellect  to  that  claimed  by  the  astute  metytAgticitm, 
whose  philosophy  of  the  laws  of  matter  has  been  found  in- 
i^licable  for  the  regulation  of  the  intractable  materials  of 
lime  and  Sense  !  Mais  le  sentiment  de  Monsieur  de  Voltaire 
ett  urn  tableau  tiri  de  la  main  du  tnattre ;  and  here  it  stands  for 
c<mtemplation ! 

The  pretension  to  the  right  of  exercising  a  declarative  opi- 
nion or  judgment  upon  any  given  question,  however  novel  in 
expediency,  or  precarionsly  unsafe  in  design,  its  object  foils 
but  little  short  of  the  exercise  of  the  attire  power  of  declaring 
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that  to  be  Utio,  wtudi  may  admit  of  bmng  freely  contested  in 
B  hundred  ways,  where  the  right  of  deliberately  canvassing 
the  mtritg  or  intrinsic  value  of  the  propoeed  undertaking  is 
preserved.  To  urge,  imperatively,  the  passing  of  any  mea- 
sure which  has  for  its  ostensible  object  the  advancement  of 
one  party  or  power  alone  in  tUe  State,  when  no  law  is  in  pro- 
gress of  adoption  for  the  general  good,  as  a  counterpoise,  is 
to  claim  the  fiill  exercise  of  a  voice,  and  the  practice  of  a 
principle,  at  once  positive,  dictatorial,  and  tymnnical ;  and 
where  exists  the  difierence  in  the  character  of  increase,  either 
in  the  declared  opinion  or  exerted  authority,  excepting  in  tlie 
mode  by  which  it  is  attained  ? 

The  assertion  that  the  great  increase  and  changes  whidi 
have  taken  place  in  the  quality  and  difinsion  of  properti/,  and 
the  various  alienations  that  have  been  consequent  thereupon, 
have  created  new  interests  and  sources  of  power,  and  that 
fresh  dependencies  have  resulted  therefrom,  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous doctrine  to  be  either  promulgated  or  fostered  in  any 
free  state.  It  follows,  that  if  such  a  position  were  once  held 
tenable,  as  a  rale  of  conduct  in  affairs  of  government,  without 
limitations,  that  the  changes  of  system  must  progress  pro- 
portionably  with  the  changes  in  the  distfibntion  of  property ; 
or,  at  least,  with  the  powers  held  to  be  dependent  upon  them. 
Additions  to  the  various  powers  unquestionably  have  taken 
place,  each  being  dependent  on  the  other  in  the  increase,  ac- 
quirement, and  preservation  of  property ; — and  if  intreaaed 
dominion  is  to  result  from  the  increase  of  poateigiotu,  it 
should  follow  in  the  same  order  and  ratio  through  each  divi- 
sion ;  for  changes  in  property,  through  the  entire  body  of  a 
people  or  nation,  especially  constituted  like  that  of  Great 
Britain,  where  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  and  democracy 
are  so  much  associated,  or  blended  with  each  other,  make 
but  slow  progress,  with  reference  to  their  dittiMct  independ- 
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ence,  whatever  the  ecottomist^  may  orge  to  the  contrary ; — 
and,  in  erery  free  state,  its  dae  share  of  influence  and  power, 
will  invariably  attend  property,  in  the  ordinary  progression  of 
events,  withont  the  necessity  for  raih  speculaUve  changes. 

To  determine,  that  whatever  is  commenced  by  any  body  or 
party  of  power  in  the  State,  should  be  pursued  to  the  atd, 
or  followed  up  without  due  regard  to  the  various  contin- 
gencies which  may  arise ; — to  resolve  on  coming  to  final  con- 
closioBS,  or  to  endeavour  to  establish  fixed  prindples,  before 
it  is  possible  to  be  in  possession  of  the  value  of  the  prendaei 
urged  for  acceptance,  is  not  only  to  establish  despotism  by 
anticipation,  but  even  that  mfaHibiiUy  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, which  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  the  attendant  lot  of 
human  nature,  even  in  ordinary  matters,  to  be  enabled  to 
command  or  e&ct  with  any  degree  of  certainty ; — yet,  pre- 
posterous as  it  does  appear  to  the  refiecUng  mind,  such  has 
been  the  course  generally  adopted  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  our  popular  assemblies  throughout  the  Empire,  through 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  correct  limits  of  privilege  and  power, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  attended,  and  those  who  have 
presided  therein; — they  have,  in  fact,  adopted  the  inverse 
rule,  with  reference  to  the  sound  maxim, — "  Commme  ymd 
eft,  ne  twim  solum  dicag !"  Bat,  it  never  was  intended,  nor 
can  it  ever  be  wisely  permitted,  that  any  property,  privilege, 
or  power,  in  which  the  eiiiire  State  possesses  a  public  right, 
should  be  monopcdised  by  any  individual,  or  association  of  in- 
dividuals, to  die  prejudice  of  the  remainder,  let  them  assome 
whatever  characteristic  designation  they  please,  under  the 
three  heads  already  laid  down; — nor,  has  it  yet  been  pre- 
tended, that  a  /ovrtA  estate  exists,  save  in  the  creative  brain 
of  some  few  Utopian  philosophers  and  state  conjurors ! 

Important  and  varied  indeed  may  be  the  changes  effected 
in  free  government,  and  yet  the  form  continue,  provided  the 
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balancing  influence  is  retained;  but  large  intervals  of  tim« 
rauBt  elapse,  and  many  Btmggles  interrene,  and  vtrtooiu 
patriotism,  and  moral  energy  be  exerted,  between  every  inno- 
vation to  mould  and  render  them  of  a  piece  with  the  ori^nal 
superstructure.  Such  a  state  of  perfective  combination,  and 
conclusion  of  political  arrangement,  as  may  be  imperatively  re- 
quired for  the  wel&re  of  the  people  of  England,  can  never  be 
attained  i  priori,  even  with  ^e  assistance  of  the  wisest  men, 
or  under  the  protective  aid  of  property :  time  alone  can  de- 
monstrate, satisfactorily,  the  practical  advantages.  It  was  Ana 
that  Solon  modelled  the  laws  of  the  Athenian  Commonwealth ; 
but,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  there  are  very  few  Soloiu  en- 
gaged  in  the  work  of  political  reformation,  for  oar  own 
devoted  country,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  the  twelfth  of  her  parliamentary  Constitution ! 

It  is  presumed,  that  it  has  been  suffidently  sustained,  there 
has  existed  in  all  states  a  natural  balance  of  power,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  divided  by  those  who  may 
be  said  to  have  rendered  themselves  free,  from  time  to 
time  :  sometimes  by  the  people  themselves,  as  with  the 
Romans ;  and  sometimes  by  the  Legislators,  in  those  insti- 
tutions they  deemed  necessary  for  public  utility,  and  individual 
security,  as  in  the  various  states  of  Greece  and  Sicily.  And 
here  we  may,  with  some  advantage  to  our  ovrn  country,  en- 
large on  a  consideration  of  the  general  means  which  have 
occasionally  been  adopted,  for  the  spedfic  purpose  of  destroy 
ing  that  needful  equipoise  in  legislation,  by  every  one  of  the 
three  parties  concerned,  whenever  the  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  their  views,  or  circumstances  favoured  the  opentioa 
of  a  self-interested  course  of  proceeding  t  for  it  may  taken, 
by  reasonable  analogy,  as  an  established  rule,  that  despotic 
or  absolute  power,  in  any  one  State  or  Kingdom,  is  of  the 
same  character  in  all  ages,  with  universal  monarchy  in  sevcTul 
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■tate*  adjoiiuiig  to  each  other :  yet,  eo  nnreaaonable  are  the 
deeircB  of  mankind  in  general,  considered  with  reference  to 
their  penons  or  posseauoDB,  that  they  will,  in  every  conditioit 
of  aooiety,  if  potnble,  grasp  at  all,  and  cannot  form  any 
scheme  ot  excellence  or  perfect  hitppinete,  with  deairee  more 
rational. 

"  In  all  oations,"  says  Jtaietud,  "  which  lie  from  Cadiz 
even  to  the  Gmiget,  few  have  had  the  clouds  of  prejadice  tuf' 
fidently  removed  from  their  eyes,  to  enable  them  to  diccem 
those  things  which  wa«  for  their  good  or  injory!"  Thus,  ever 
since  men  became  associated  together  ander  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, ae  the  examples  of  the  most  powerAil  and  intelli- 
gent Empires  and  States  verify,  the  hopes  and  laboun,  the 
fears  and  anxieties,  for  the  attainment  of  unhieraal  monarch), 
in  one  form  or  other,  have  been  bandied  amongst  them,  from 
the  reign  of  Nimu,  the  son  of  Bebu,  who  founded  the 
Awyrian  empire,  to  that  of  the  for-fomed  Citizen-King,  and 
jtute  milint  monarch  of  the  all  liberal  France : — neither  can 
H  be  denied,  that  Republics  have  indulged  as  freely  in  their 
varied  notions  of  deBpotism,  as  Monarchiei, — of  which  those 
of  the  Athenians,  Spartans,  and  Thebans,  who  each  aimed  at 
the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  Greece, — as  well  as  the 
larger  ones  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  who  attempted  the  uni- 
versal monarchy  of  the  world,  may  be  taken  as  splendid 
examples  I 

It  has  also  been  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  desire  for  abio- 
iute  pOKtr,  has  been  fostered  by  the  several  parties  in  each 
and  every  state,  from  the  beginning  of  the  andent  republics, 
down  to  the  estabUshment  of  the  larger  monarchies  of  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  where  inMviiiuuls  have 
generally  had  the  largest  share  of  infiaence,  and  the  greatest 
meaanre  of  success,  although  the  efforts  of  the  few  and  the 
many  have  been  suffidently  frequent  and  powerfol,  both  itii- 
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design  and  orgaoizatioii, — yet,  Beldom  possessing  oniformity 
of  purpose  or  action,  they  coold  never,  for  any  time,  miun- 
tain  the  contest  with  advantage,  nor  preserve  the  ascendency 
when  they  obtained  it,  but  were  as  perpetnally  deceived  by 
the  popularity  and  designing  ambitioa  of  some  daring  adven- 
turer, who  turned  their  creduUty,  or  their  vanity,  and  love 
of  conquest,  to  hia  own  sekSafa  account ;  and  this  at  once 
shows  the  facility  by  which  lAsolutitm  became  established, 
and  which  would  have  had  insunnoontable  obstacles  to  (Kin- 
tend  against,  had  the  people  preserved  amongst  themselves 
a  fair  balance  of  power. 

The  extraordinary  public  events  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
the  multiplied  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  goveni- 
ments  of  various  European  stAtes,  and  are  still  progresung ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  great  Sonth  American  revolution, 
ending  in  the  declared  independeiux  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  the  oniTersal  desire  of  setting  up  fresh  systems, — amply 
demonstrate  to  the  reflecting  statesman  and  rational  phOo- 
sopher,  that  it  must  inevitably  prove  a  most  &tal  step  Bgaiast 
true  Uberty,  whenever  the  Commons  of  England  shall  so  tax 
forget  their  duty  to  themselves  and  their  country,  living  imder 
the  twofold  blessing  of  a  mixed  constitution  and  a  limited 
monarchy,  as  to  carry  their  objects,  of  whatever  kind,  to 
that  point,  which  must  necessaiily  destroy  the  equiponderant 
power  of  the  three  estates.  Neither  absurdity  nor  insanity 
can  appeal  to  reaton ;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  man  of 
plain  sense,  that  a  perpetual  system  or  course  of  iafiection  in 
state  policy,  must  ultimately  destroy  the  very  best  constitu- 
tion that  the  skill  of  man  could  devise, — perpetual  reform, 
therefore,  is  the  heraid  ot  perpetual  destruction,— in  fine,  aa 
absurdity, — Credtnt  quia  abnnbim .' 

The  usorpations  of  an  oligarchy  may  prove  temporarily 
injurious  to  freedom ;  but  they  can  at  all  times  be  hi  more 
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easily  controlled  by  the  united  inflaence  of  the  crown  and  the 
people,  than  a  rash  democracy,  let  looee  from  the  bouoda  of 
restraint ;  which  nnivenal  higtory  shows,  is  never  so  easily 
subjected  to  the  control  or  moden^on  of  the  other  powers, 
separate  or  imited.  llinB,  par  eseelUnee,  the  British  Consti- 
tution fitauda  unrivalled  in  the  chart  of  political  institutions ! 

As  a  specimen,  or  conclusive  evidence,  of  the  value  of  ex> 
ti^me  popular  government,  without  the  correcting  connter- 
poiae  of  hereditary  nobility,  or  the  authority  of  a  Icm/,  we  are 
exnltingly  referred  to  America, — but  America  is  yet  in  the 
Aill  infancy  of  her  republic;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
powerful  authority,  we  will  sufficiently  elucidate  elsewhere, 
the  portentous  evils  which  await  her  progress,  and  which,  in 
their  moral  results,  must  inevitably  sap  the  foundations  of 
her  prosperity,  and  produce  accruing  degea»acy  to  her  entire 
population,  from  the  voluntary  system  of  religion  she  has 
espoused  in  her  state  impolicy !  If  universal  suflrage  be  the 
teat  by  which  the  isnie  is  to  be  detemuned, — then,  the  re- 
cent proceedings  in  her  popular  elections,  are  sufficient  to 
prove,  that  under  their  domination  America  iB*^!  ^proach- 
ing  to  the  most  decided  and  fatal  despotism, — the  despotism 
of  unbridled  licentiousness,  setting  law  and  justice  at  sheer 
defiance;  and  trampling  on  the  equal  rights  of  citizenship 
in  the  display  of  perfect  wantonness,  and  destruction  of 
property! 

We  Ekiglishmen,  the  natural  friends  of  Liberty,  may  even 
look  on  her  spoilt  child,  with  a  feeling  of  sympathetic  ten- 
demees,  and  inconsiderately  admire  the  present  results  of 
repubUcan  fireedom  in  a  new  state,  under  the  most  favourable 
rarcnmstances,  and  with  laws  borrowed  from  her  natural 
parent,  of  the  old  English  monarchy,  without  being  subjected 
to  any  charge  of  impure  prejudice  ;  but  reflecting  comparison, 
oa  the  moral  advantages  of  each  state,  will  bring  us  back  to 
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n  preference  for  onr  ovn  tried  form  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment,  and  all  tlie  social  enjoyments,  which  shelter  under  the 
downy  plumage  of  her  widely  extending  wingB, — notwith- 
standing the  natural  interest  we  ehonld  ever  justly  feel,  for 
those  who  are  of  the  same  blood,  speak  the  same  language, 
and  whose  enterprising  spirit,  as  a  people,  renders  them 
worthy  of  being  remembered  on  all  occasions,  aa  having  once 
'constitnted  the  members  of  our  own  family. 

If  we  desire  a  parallel  to  the  present  condition  and  pro- 
bable prospects  of  Northern  America,  let  us  take  that  of  the 
infant  state  of  Athens,  with  her  ttoelve  dependencies,  Tbe 
first  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  legislating 
for  a  more  popnlone  o^ extensively  distributed  community, 
may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  compared  to  TUmrw,  who  firat 
brought  the  Atheniana,  living  in  dispersed  and  scattered  vil- 
lages, into  cities,  and  established  the  popular  or  Repregattatwe 
State  in  Athens,  assigning  to  himself  the  guardianship  of  the 
laws,  and  the  chief  command  in  war.  lliuB,  WaxUngtm 
combined  in  his  own  person  the  two  most  noble  and  essential 
sttribntea  of  human  nature,  civilly  considered — the  able  ge- 
neral, uncompromising  in  arms ;  and  the  disinterested  patriot, 
labouring  in  peace  for  die  wel&xe  of  his  fellow -citizens, 
abstracted  from  every  feeling  of  selfish  ambitjon  or  personal 
aggrandizement,  giving  them  good  advice,  and  laws  adapted 
to  their  eariy  state  of  independence,  to  the  infimcy  of  her 
political  career,  this  excellent  man  was  perfectly  aware,  that 
America  needed  not  the  stately  emblems  of  moncarciu/,  to  direct 
her  social  energies  with  advantage,  nor  to  improve  the  moraU 
of  her  rising  institutions ;  bat,  conscioos  of  the  advantage* 
of  constitutional  rule,  and  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
establishing,  in  her  earliest  day,  a  balance  of  power  in  her 
system  of  government,  lent  the  aid  of  his  powerM  and  vir- 
tuous mind  in  framing  for  her  a  constitution,  vMch  baa  ita 
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prototype  in  the  limited  monarchy  of  England ;  and,  preserving 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  fonns,  for  the  nsages  of  a  people, 
placed  by  circnmBtances  on  a  footing  of  equality, — America 
at  once  possessed,  with  a  president,  the  advantages  of  kingly 
direction,  combined  with  the  econtmy  absolutely  needed  for 
the  attainment  of  her  first  objects.  But  England,  in  no  one 
period  of  her  history,  firom  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  was 
ever  placed  in  umilar  arcumstances  to  those  in  which  Wash- 
ington fonnd  the  American  people.  Governed  or  gnided  by 
those  circnmstances,  he  assisted  the  formation  of  dieir  repub- 
lic ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  them,  for  many  ages  to  come,  if, 
taking  advantage  of  the  example  of  his  Roman  vtrtne,  and 
profiting  by  his  coonsel,  they  labour  to  sustain  their  inde- 
pendence, in  die  retention  of  sonnd  principles.  Let  the 
infant  republic  of  America,  resting  on  religion  as  her  sheet- 
anchor,  take  her  monitory  lesson  from  that  of  Athens  ! 

"  Fuit  qnoDdun  Onscj*  1 
Fummt  Id  OibcA  Athena, 
nnni:  neque  Atheiut, 

8Ic  Dmiuit  gloHi  mundl !" 

Notwithstanding  the  manifold  advantages  possessed  by  the 
Athenians,  onder  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  govem- 
ment  established  by  "nieseus — the  encouragement  given  to 
commercial  enterprise  and  agricultnral  pursuits — ^the  funlity 
by  which  fordgners  acqnired  the  privileges  of  oUientHp—KaA 
the  protection  afibrded  to  all  classes  in  the  State,  in  the  due 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  property — the  very  liberty  en- 
joyed, by  this  people,  soon  made  them  insensible  to  its  bless- 
ings ;  so  speedily  does  prosperity,  in  every  condition,  when  left 
to  its  unmolested  career,  render  the  human  heart  corrupt,  and 
blind  the  eyes  of  its  possessors.     Thus,   in   spite  of   their 
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general  intelligence,  and  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
ueefiil  aciencee,  their  moat  rational  Legislator  and  patiiotic 
General,  after  a  very  short  time,  waa  compelled  to  abandon 
the  Athenian  people  to  themselves,  from  the  unstable  and  in- 
tractable violence  of  their  repubUcan  temper ;  so  that  between 
its  domination,  and  the  natural  consequences  of  revolting 
superstition,  resulting  from  their  daric  system  of  mythoUtyy, 
their  prosperity  rose  and  fdl,  under  various  tyrannical  forms, 
through  many  ages,  until  the  finnl  dismemberment  or  disso- 
lution of  their  independence  by  the  Romans. 

The  very  extensive  geographical  condition  of  America  pre- 
sents to  view  numerous  obstacles  against  thejwrpedu'fjr  of  free 
government,  unless  she  shall  become  divided,  like  the  states 
of  ancient  Greece,  into  several  independent  posseasione,  when 
the  struggle  for  ascendency,  sooner  or  later,  wiU  be  sure  to 
arise  in  one  or  more  of  them ;  and,  in  the  event  of  an  exten- 
sive or  long- protracted  war,  America  is  as  likely,  through  the 
direct  agency  of  natural  as  well  as  moral  causes,  to  merge  at 
once  into  absolnte  monarchy,  or  all  the  attributes  of  despotic 
rule,  if  victorious  under  some  successful  leader,  as  she  is  to 
retain  her  federal  constitution  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  peace  ! 
The  very  advantages  she  at  present  possesses,  with  regard  to 
her  means  of  ri^id  internal  commumcation,  by  steam  and  rail- 
roads, may  prove  so  many  faciUtiea  to  the  hands  of  active 
enemies  and  aspiring  partisans,  for  the  overthrow  of  her 
independence. 

The  institution  of  government  framed  by  Theseus  for  the 
Athenians  was  that  of  a  mixed  monarchy,  or  eqoi-monar- 
chical&nd  democratic,  rather  than  a  decidedly  ^Mfw/iir  sMe  ,- 
and  yet  America  has  her  president,  exercinng  all  the  fiinctions 
of  the  kingly  office,  which  constitutes  the  chief  guarantee  for 
her  security.  When  Solon  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
aflairs  of  state  in  Athens,  he  found  the  people  divided  into 
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two  moat  violent  and  contending  factions— the  rich  and  the 
poor — the  nobles  and  plebeians,  and  anarchy  existing  under 
it  io  the  worat  possible  form.  He  Tery  pmdently  refused  the 
tender  made  him  of  the  monarchy,  and  preferred,  like  Wash ' 
ington,  casting  the  model  of  their  ci-ril  inatitntians  in  another 
form,  wherein  he  especiaUy  provided  for  preserving  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  by  the  appohitment  of  a  senate  of  four  kim- 
drtd  substantial  men,  of  known  repute  for  public  integrity, 
not  elected  by  nnivnaal  suffivge  ;  but  each  of  the  /our  tribes 
or  classes,  into  which  he  judidonsly  divided  the  people,  hav-. 
ing  the  privilege  of  choosing  one  hundred  representatiTeB  for 
their  general  as  well  as  relative  interests ;  and  such  assembly 
formed  the  great  National  Council ;  but  all  the  chief  officers 
in  the  magistracy  were  appointed  independently  of  popidar 
control,  and  with  doe  regard  to  their  property  or  estates,  re- 
serving only  to  the  people  the  right  of  aj^teal  to  the  senate, 
and  even  its  snpreme.power  in  the  decision  of  certain  procesaes 
was  specified. 

Urns,  having  produced  by  his  wisdom  and  energy  a  rational 
reform  in  every  department  of  the  state,  and  completing  the 
moat  aalutary  regulations  in  civil  policy,  Solon  bound  the  lead- 
ing men  amongat  the  people  to  observe  tb«m,  by  a  solemn  oath, 
for  the  space  of  on*  hundred  yeart,  that  due  experience  might 
be  obtained  of  their  practical  utility  ;  and  to  farther  manifest 
his  own  impartiality  in  the  atrongeat  poeaible  manner,  he  vo- 
luntarily resigned  the  office  of  their  Leifulator,  when  he  mi^t 
have  remained  their  absolute  King, — presenting,  by  that  act, 
tnte  of  the  finest  specimens  of  self-denial  upon  record  in  the 
pages  of  ancietit  history,  but  certainly  imitated  in  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  ! 
But,  alas!  the  labours  and  patriotism  of  the  wisest  of  her 
law-givera  were  soon  forgotten  by  the  factions  people  of 
Athena,  and  they  speedily  hud  themselves  open  to  the  ambi- 
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tion  of  PisiBtratni,  whicb  Solon  evidently  foreMw  in  their 
diepoaitioQ,  and  preferred  retiring  to  a  foreign  court,  that  he 
might  better  contemplate  in  quietude  the  emplinefla  of  homnn 
glory.  Distreeted  by  the  folly  and  iq>oat«cy  of  his  f^low- 
oonntrymen,  after  ten  years  atwence  in  Egypt  and  at  the  court 
of  the  rich  monarch  of  Lydia, — improved  alike  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  character,  and  the  eaaentialB  of  govern- 
ment, irota  his  residence  amongst  that  people  who  poaaeaaed 
the  archiveB  of  remote  antiquity,  Solon  returned  home  i  but 
finA'mg  bia  best  laws  and  regulations  treated  as  a  dead  letter 
by  his  capricious  fellow-citizens,  despite  of  the  fine  example 
he  had  set  them ;  and  sickened  at  the  spectadc  of  their  aodal 
diasensions,  and  contests  for  ascendency,  in  the  midat  of 
increased  and  increasing  prosperity,  be  could  not  remain 
their  calm  apectator,  and  preferred  ending  his  days  onder  the 
protective  aecnrities  oflered  by  a  kiitff. — yielding  to  Philo- 
cyproB  the  honour  of  depouting  his  mortal  remains  in  tiie 
kindlier  bosom  of  a  remote  land,  and  of  founding,  according 
to  Hutarch,  a  city  to  his  memory! 

Cicero,  who  was  a  personal  witness  of  the  benign  infloence 
produced  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  has  recorded  his  opinion  of 
their  framer  in  tenns  of  the  highest  admiration, — of  veneis- 
tion  for  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  who,  in  spite  of  the  corraptions 
<tf  his  age,  fmd  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  had  the 
mind  to  devise  and  the  virtue  to  complete  their  execution, — 
preaenting,  even  in  their  impaired  fonn,  /our  caUnriet  after 
bis  decease,  traits  of  inestimable  value;  and,  let  both  the 
calm  English  and  American  reader  remember,  that  those  very 
lawe  for  the  free  and  independent  state  of  Athens  were  based 
on  the  ineyuality  of  representative  rights. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  that  even  nsistnttus, 
called  the  tyrant  of  Athene,  governed  the  Athenians  under 
the  laws  of  Solon,  and,  that  without  which  be  never  could  have 
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reigned  in  thttt  city  and  presenred  internal  peace  for  eo  long 
a  period ;  and  it  was  only  in  proportion  aa  the  several  powen 
nnited,  were  controlled,  or  directed  by  the  chief  magistrate  or 
archoK,  X\aX  the  Athenian  republic  asanmed  the  attitude  of 
independence  at  home,  or  the  means  of  snccesshlly  maintain- 
ing foreign  contests  for  its  preaervation,  throngh  the  philoso- 
phic policy  of  tboae  lawa.  Under  it  arose  Miltiadea,  the  first 
great  captain  of  Athens,  and  the  Greeks  progressed,  deapite 
of  their  perpetual  internal  diaaenaions — their  continual  jealousy 
of  the  noblea,  beginning  with  groaa  and  impolitic  ingratitude 
in  the  treatment  of  Miltiades,  notwithstanding  his  marked 
success  against  the  Persians  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of 
Marathon,  and  soflering  him  to  die  in  prison  of  hjs  wounds, — - 
their  banishment  of  their  next  great  general,  Ariatides,  by 
ottraciam,  until  they  saw  impending  ruin  on  their  heads,  when 
they  repented,  and  recalled  him,— their  base  ingratitude  to 
Tbemistocles,  after  the  splendid  victory  of  Salamii, — their 
conduct  to  Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  two  of  their  best  com- 
manders, which  secured  the  triumph  of  Lysander,  who  razed 
their  lairest  city  to  its  foundation,  and  changed  its  laws ! — All 
of  which  bounded  their  proaperity. 

And  yet  none  of  tiiese  disastrous  results  afforded  a  lesson 
of  permanent  practical  wisdom  to  the  free  Athenians.  Besotted 
in  their  republican  despotism,  and  sunk  below  the  level  of 
rational  and  reflecting  beings,  their  final  murder  of  Phocion, 
who  reguned  their  independence  after  the  conquest  of  Lysan- 
der, to  the  final  subjugation  of  their  power  by  Alexander, 
justifies  to  the  fullest  extent  Mr.  Bnrke's  severe  but  trae  pic- 
ture of  their  immorality :  it  is  the  choice  sketch  of  a  master- 
hand.  Within  the  space  of  littie  more  than  a  century,  these 
various  incidents,  in  ancceaaion,  abundantly  eatablisfa  the  folly 
and  contingent  ruin  of  extreme  popular  (^njuon  in  afiairs  of 
civil  government :  and  hence  arose  the  keen  satire  of  one  of 
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tlieir  best  philosopher!,  ihat  "  the  Athenians  knew  good  man- 
ners, but  left  the  Lacedemonians  to  practise  them !" 

It  should  nevertheless  be  stated,  in  jostice  to  this  aspiring 
portion  nf  the  Grecian  people,  before  their  positive  degeneracy, 
that  they  never  assumed  to  themselves  the  quality  of  iitfaUi- 
biKty  in  matters  of  legislation.  Tlieir  jealousy  and  ambition 
were  their  greatest  stumhbng-blocks.  Neither  did  they,  as 
it  is  too  much  the  cose  with  the  self-conceited  and  self^opi- 
niated  orators  of  onr  own  popular  assembljes  in  modem  tames, 
labonr  to  confirm  by  obstinacy  that  which  was  commenced  m 
speculative  folly,  without  manifest  utility.  The  demagogue 
agitation  fostered  in  nnhappy  Ireland  presents  no  foir  parallel 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  Athenians.  Dissimulation,  and 
dismemberment  of  social  interests,  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
the  rank  objects  of  individual  ambition  or  priestly  infioence. 
formed  no  part  of  their  nursing  system  of  legislation.  Ute 
Athenians  frequently  showed  that  they  did  not  think  that  it 
compromised  th^  dignity  to  repent  of  preceding  political 
rashness ;  nor  b>  correct  the  evils  of  previous  licentiousness, 
although  repentance  at  length  came  too  late  for  them  to  profit 
by  its  admonitory  voice.  And,  snch  invariably  will  be  the 
result  in  all  states,  to  the  end  of  time,  which  labour  to  preserve 
the  abstract  science  of  perfection — that  aim  at  uniting  the 
extreme  ends  of  perfective  excellence  with  the  extremes  of 
liberality  in  government!  Let  America  profit  by  the  example 
of  the  Athenian  commonwealth ;  let  her  establish  her  system 
on  a  sound  moral  foundation — secure  the  prominent  and  per- 
manent advantages  of  religious  instruction ;  let  her  labour  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  under  her  kingly  President,  by 
keeping  in  check  that  donwtatio  plebig,  or  tyranny  of  poputar 
suffrage,  which  assails  the  vitals  of  her  independence ; — and 
she  will  do  far  more  for  the  pemanency  of  her  free  institutione, 
and  the  good  of  her  citizens,  than  can  ever  possibly  result 
13 
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from  the  moBt  extended  commerce,  or  all  the  benefits  of  her 
steam  and  rul-road  intnvourae — uiziliaries  to  her  proapeHty 
under  a  well-poised  uutitation  of  power,  bat  bo  taamy  ready 
enginea  for  the  propagation  of  evil  and  dismemberment,  pro- 
portionately with  mel-adminiatration,  in  the  r^olation  of  her 
domestic  policy. 

"Hmnau  nature,"  says  Thucydides,  "  i«  prOTerbially  the 
name  under  the  same  inrcnmstances  every  where."  This  able 
author  informs  na,  that  in  the  popular  commotions  of  Greece, 
the  middle-men,  or  Utose  who  took  no  part  with  one  side  or 
the  other,  were  injured  and  destroyed  by  both  parties,  either 
from  envy  of  their  situation,  or  because  they  did  not  Tolnn- 
tarily  share  in  the  troubles  and  fermenting  changes  of  the 
times.  "  All  kinds  of  immoralities  and  licentiousness  prevailed 
under  them ;  and  simplicity,  or  honesty  of  character,  of  which 
generosity  very  much  partakes,  was  laughed  entirely  out  of 
GonntensBce  by  those  who  called  themselves  improvers  of 
13>eral  rule."  "Some  states,  that  were  theUst  to  be  agitated 
with  this  seditious  feeling,  took  great  pains  and  credit  to 
themselves  for  going  beyond  any  thing  they  had  ever  heard 
of,  llutt  they  might  only  share  the  praise  of  ingenuity,  from 
having  invented  something  new  in  policy,  or  the  praise  of 
having  outdone  their  opponents  in  some  species  of  tmworthy 
cunning,  and  of  having  found  out  new  means  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  their  adversaries ; — proceeding  to  detestable 
and  cruel  necessities,  they  committed  the  most  horrible  ex- 
cesses to  efiect  them,  and  inflicted  punishments,  not  such  as 
equality  of  Mtn'i  rigkta  and  public  utility  seemed  to  require, 
but  much  more  violent  ones,  and  appointing  them  at  pleasure 
on  any  occasion ;  and,  either  condemning  persons  by  unjust 
and  forced  sentences,  or,  by  dint  of  violence,  seizing  the 
snjH'eme  power,  they  prepared  to  gratify  their  foulest  ambi- 
tion."    It   would  seem,   from  this,    that  the  reign  of  the 
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gviUotiiu,  and  the  terron  of  the  Cap  of  liberty,  ensanpnined 
u  it  was  in  Fnuice,  in  1 789,  Lt  vrai  boiutet  rtmge,  had  tlieir 
eaiiy  precedent  in  Grecian  freedom  !  Let  those  who  aim  at 
levelling  dieldnctionB  of  rank  and  title  in  the  English  state, 
ask  themielves  what  securitieB  thej'  can  command  against 
eimihu'  results  ? 

It  has  been  already  obseired,  that  the  Americans  stand  in- 
debted for  the  model  of  their  popnlar  constitntioQ  to  that  of 
EngUatd;  bat  the  meane  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power, 
have  not  been  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  The  constdtntioii 
of  England  lias  its  early  model  in  that  of  Solmt,  upon  which 
it  has  improved,  by  the  connection  of  kingly  power,  under  a 
Chrittian  covenoMt, — hy  which  the  supreme  head  in  the  atate 
is  held  amenable  for  the  due  performance  of  a  tnat , — so 
also,  tinder  this  point  of  view,  it  is  fully  obvious,  that  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  with  reference  to 
the  right  of  selecting  the  responsible  ministers  of  office,  and 
that  of  giving  to  the  people  at  large  the  privilege  of  freely 
electing  their  own  representatives,  in  cases  of  national  emer- 
gency, rank  high  amongst  the  choicest  of  their  rights. 

We  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  onr 
own  system,  furnished  hy  that  very  competent  authority, 
Diodorug,  who  says,  that  "  Ant^pater,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains,  found  it  necessary  to  ahrogatt  the  popular  authority 
in  Athens,  and  to  restore  the  power  of  nffrages  and  magis* 
tracy,  to  those  only  who  were  worth  ttoo  Ihotaamd  draekmrn, 
hy  which  means  the  republic  came  again  to  \>tJMtbi  adminis- 
tered by  the  laws  of  Solon."  This  suffidently  provea,  tiiat 
Diodorns  considered  an  extreme  popnlar  government,  with  its 
ready  appliances  to  all  the  purposes  of  discord,  and  the 
equable  laws  of  Solon,  two  very  different  things ; — and,  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  great  disadvantages  which  their  par- 
tiality of  unlimited   sufirage  had   engendered   amongat  the 
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Athenians  and  Spartans,  Polybivs  expresely  relates,  that  from 
the  time  when  Greece  was  made  a  conquest  by  Alexander's 
captains,  to  that  of  the  Romans,  Athens  did  not  produce  one 
Ma»  either  sIuHed  in  Counsel  or  in  Arms : — it  was  a  dark 
spot — a  blank  on  the  page  of  their  political  history ;  and, 
excepting  the  Achaian  League,  under  Aratus  and  Philo- 
p<Binen,  and  the  fruitless  efforts  of  Agis  and  Cleomines,  to 
restore  the  independence  of  Sparta,  groaning  under  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  popular  passions,  and  the  despotic  authority  of 
the  Bphori,  Greece  presented  nothing  for  contemplation,  but 
a  sad  spectacle  of  human  degeneracy,  of  ambition  and  folly, 
of  Tani^,  cruelty,  and  depravity,  until  she  finally  fell  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  eagles !  With  wise  men  at  her 
command, — the  experience  of  ages  of  renown  before  her, — and 
prosperity,  apparently  within  her  grasp,  she  as  frequently  let 
slip  the  golden  opportunity  for  preserving  her  supremacy ; 
conceited  and  self-sufficient, — jvond,  arrogant,  and  fickle, — 
she  was,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  learning,  perfectly  unac- 
quainted with  herself.—"  XIAIAI  nOTE  AYAI  EI2I  HAPA 
AAE120N  KAI  XEIAEA,"  and  so  Greece  in  her  downfall 
verified  her  own  proverb!  The  two  words  of  Virgil,  em- 
phaticaUy  inscribed  to  IVoy, — "  Flat  Ilium,"  compriee  her 
historyl 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PART    THE    SECOND. 

FURTHER  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  NO- 
BILITY, OR  THE  PATRICIAN  ORDER,  IN  THE  INSTI- 
TUTION OF  FREE  tiOVERNHENTG,  AS  DEMONSTRATED 
BY   THE    HISTORY    OF   THE    ROMAN    EMPIRE. 

Havino  elucidated,  la  the  form  of  ui  epitome,  (he  ris« 
of  the  Grecian  independence,  and  the  various  conteato  and 
dissensions  between  the  Nobles  and  the  People,  in  the 
famed  republic  of  Athens,  and  the  conseqnences  which  ooca- 
sionally  and  erentnally  resulted  tbereAon  to  that  people, — 
the  ostensible  object  in  view,  will  be  further  strengthened  by 
a  brief  reference  to  those  particular  events,  which  arose  in  th« 
career  of  that  illostriDus  empire ;  which,  eclipsing  the  greatest 
glory  of  Greece,  not  only  aspired  to,  but  obtained,  by  the 
prowess  of  her  arms,  the  wisdom  of  her  domestic  policy,  and 
the  devoted  courage  of  her  people,  the  sovneignty  of  the 
then  known  world.  And  this  subject  will  ever  afibrd  a  mag' 
nificent  memorial  of  the  utter  imperfection  of  all  human 
institotions,  and  the  uncertain  tenure  of  aU  earthly  posses- 
sions, however  great  and  powerfol,  whilst  histiuy  retains  ■ 
page,  or  morality  a  leaaon  of  $latt  poScj/,  on  the  snr&ee,  of  the 
terreetrioos  globe . 

Some,  the  great  and  powerful,  the  arbitrtu  of  the  earth. 
— in  the  days  of  her  moral  courage  and  virtuous  deportment. 
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oompriaed  within  heraelf  adTUitagea  obtained  by  no  one 
beathen  nation  or  people,  from  the  establishment  of  the  As- 
Syrian  empire,  to  the  final  diMolation  of  the  Grecian  inde- 
pendence, under  her  aothority.  She  posaeiMed,  as  the  seat 
of  her  power,  the  important  twofold  benefits,  of  a  prolific  soil 
and  temperate  clime : — placed  between  the  torrid  and  Jvigid 
tones,  in  ber  geographical  position,  and  with  lively  capacity 
to  comprehend,  and  ability  to  nse  to  advanta^  tbe  impdses 
resulting  firom  example, — she  bad  before  her  eyea  all  that 
remained  of  the  preceding  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empire, — with  children  reared  in  her  own  bosom,  whose 
genins,  learning,  and  research,  presented  to  her  ac^nring 
view,  at  one  glance,  whatever  was  worthy  of  acceptance  or 
rejectioD,  in  the  economy  of  homan  nature,  for  the  Bocial  rule 
of  mankind.  The  Assyrian,  the  Median,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Persian,  tbe  Grecian,  and,  finally,  as  foretold  by  the  Pro- 
phet, CDevteroHomy,  chap,  xxviii.)  the  Jewith  empires,  had 
sncceasively  risen,  floorished,  and  passed  away ;  and  the  wreck 
of  their  glory,  and  the  record  of  their  prowess,  glided  calmly 
into  her  lap,  in  the  moomful  progression  of  events,  and  mder 
the  calm  direction  of  the  finger  of  Time  1 

"  Mortifiifacu  peribual : 

N«diiB  HrmiRiuia  itu  faouM  el  gratis  Tim ; 
Hulu  imiwcentUT  qns  jun  ceddan,  cwivntqae 
Qwp  DDnc  ftunt  in  honoic  ¥ocabuli^  li  nlot  usnii 
Qncm  penet  u-bilnom  eat,  et  jut  el  norma  lo(|ucndi  P' 

The  Horatian  view,  so  beaatifnlly  depicted,  most  not  only 
have  been  founded  on  an  accurate  and  rational  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  but  incited  by  a  feeling  of  painful  reflection, 
on  what  the  poet  foresaw  most  be  tbe  inevitable  doom  of 
even  lUaaan  grandeur — All  Aumott  toorkt  tnul  perith !  Too 
proud  in  her  own  learning,  and  too  strong  in  ber  prowess  to 
submit  to  the  direction  or  superior  independence  of  any  one 
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power  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Some,  nererthelesa,  preBcmted 
more  than  once,  in  her  state  policy,  the  foil  deaire  and  the 
windom  of  .taking  advantage  of  whatever  was  valuable  or 
worthy  of  adoption  for  her  laws,  from  the  whole.  Her  bmu 
possessed  bolli  the  physical  constitutioii  and  the  martial  fire, 
necessary  for  the  perfection  and  retention  of  conqneet, — the 
conception  and  the  execution  of  great  enterprises ; — and,  the 
soldiers  of  her  armies,  under  the  iMtquaUty  (^  their  militaiy 
organization,  disdained  not  the  honourable  occupation  of 
ritizenship,  nor  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  general  cirili- 
lation,  when  they  laid  down  their  arms.  But  alas '.  Rome, 
replete  with  worldly  g^ory,  and  the  poaseseioD  of  all  those 
cononrrent  means  necessary  for  the  use  and  retention  of 
power,  fell  short,  very  short,  of  the  esseatial  principle,  irtiicfa 
is  alone  capable  of  controlling  the  destinieB  and  wielding  the 
energies  of  mankind,  to  purposes  of  comfort  or  real  advan- 
tage.  Her  government,  however  splendid  in  design,  and  pow- 
erful in  ezeoution,  was  primarily  founded  in  PagatuMm; — 
veiled  in  daii  superstition,  and  based  on  the  relics  of  that 
system,  she  vainly  sought  to  improve  by  the  rigid  exercise 
of  morality  and  virtue,  that  which,  for  ages,  bad  been 
.  denounced  by  the  decree  of  God ; — neither  did  she  profit  by 
the  scene  nor  the  admonitory  circumstances  of  her  having 
been  the  last  appcunted  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Host 
High,  for  perfecting  his  work  of  punishment,  on  his  own 
disobedient  people !  Her  eaglet  surroimded  the  holy  dty, 
whose  temple  had  once  contained  tht  ark  of  the  coowwaf, — 
her  chosen  generals  found  within  those  venerable  walla  that 
otoinons  Scripture,  which  so  plainly  foretold  the  awful  doom, 
the  end  of  Jentaakm,  in  the  day  when  the  measure  of  her 
unbelief  should  be  filled  to  the  brim,  in  sorrow  and  affliction  ; 
— they  trod  the  sacred  ground  whereon  the  SavioK-  of  the 
world  expired:  and  bdield  the  spot,  where,  with  glory,  he 
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ucen<ted  before  their  aatonished  guards  from  the  7biN&/  "nxf 
oonqnered,  and  returned  trininphaDt,  enriched  with  the  fpoU; 
but,  Tain-gloriotn  with  anccess,  let  elip  from  within  their  graap 
the  finest  opportonity  ever  presented  to  any  peojde  in  the 
history  of  the  muTerae,  for  foimding,  with  their  full  etreogth, 
a  government  in  moral  rule,  accordant  with  the  direction  of 
the  Supreme  Gorernar  of  all  things !  Thus  the  Roman  people 
and  govenUDent  afibrd,  at  one  view,  the  beat  mtrral  lewon 
extant,  of  the  ineffidency  and  preemnption  of  all  worldly 
ondertakinga,  however  supported  by  learning,  moulded  by 
experience,  or  consolidated  by  saccesa ! 

IVoe  it  is,  that  about  the  third  centnry  of  the  Christian  era 
Coiutmitimu  made  a  memorable  attempt  to  perpetnate  the  eatab- 
lishment  of  civil  govemment.  and,  in  conformity  with  Christ- 
ian obligatdons,  to  destroy  the  very  dre^  of  idolatry ;  but,  as 
Chriat  himself  said,  "  hereafter  the  prince  of  tlU*  world  cometh 
mut  haih  itothinff  in  me," — so  Roma  ttova,  admired  in  all  sac  - 
ceeding  time  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  as  it  well  displayed 
the  judgment  of  the  founder,  by  its  selection  for  the  capital 
of  the  Christian  worid,  became  the  prey  of  the  Infidel,  through 
the  indulgence  of  a  &lse  security.  Human  society  can  alone 
be  preserved  by  the  agency  of  hnman  means,  which  the 
Almighty  has  furnished  in  every  age  for  the  protection  itt  his 
pec^le,  having  given  them  reason  to  apply  those  means  pro- 
perly. Hk  removal  of  the  valorous  Roman  legions  from  the 
different  garrieons  whidi  flanked  Conetantiiupolii  rendered  the 
people  nnwarlike,  and  ultimately  paved  the  way  for  the  inim- 
dation  of  the  barbarian  conquerors.  Men  who  know  no  rule 
of  moral  or  reli^ous  obligation,  in  every  age  and  under  every 
drcumetance,  can  alone  be  snccesafully  opposed  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power.  It  was  thus  that  the  Almighty  justiSed  the 
wars  of  the  Jews  for  the  preservation  of  their  reliffion,  against 
tbeir  pagan  enemies.     The  transfer  of  the  Roman  soldier* 
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from  the  lower  empire  left  her  vithout  the  meaiu  of  mdeqiute 
protection :  for  after  the  fulfilment  Of  ihe  Meniah'i  advent, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  SpirU,  enpematnral  ageocj  iru 
not  reasonnblf  to  l>«  looked  for,  nor  has  it  ever  taken  place. 
Had  the  Buccesaora  of  ConntaiitinuB  preserved  a  well-regnlated 
military  connexion  with  their  Western  Empire,  on  the  aide  of 
which  they  then  had  no  formidable  enemies  to  fear,  tbe  jea- 
lousies which  ttrose  between  the  two  divisions  might  have 
been  avoided,  and,  not  improbably,  the  sad  fate  of  their 
Eastern  Empire  averted. 

Tbe  fall  of  Constantinopolis  was  one  amongst  the  proximate 
causes  which  led  to  the  rapid  and  final  diasolntion  of  Roman 
power.  It  waa  here  that  one  of  the  grandest  displays  of  the 
moral  courage  of  her  people,  despite  of  the  limited  means  and 
disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured,  took  place.  Hie 
memorials  of  that  memorable  siege  having  been  preserved  by 
the  MuBsolmans  themselveB,  as  tokens  of  their  snccess  against 
the  first  Christian  city,  amongst  which  stands  most  conspi- 
cuously the  great  mound  of  Maitep^,  where  Mahomet  the 
Second  displayed  the  standard  of  the  fblse  prophet. 

When  we  contemplate  the  vast  extent  and  power  of  tbe 
Roman  empire,  which  had  this  city,  fortified  alike  by  nature 
and  by  art,  for  ita  latter  capital,  and  its  advancement  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  needful  both  for  its  improvement  and  pre- 
servation, we  cannot  but  feel  astonishment  that  it  should  have 
faDen  so  early  a  conquest  to  the  obscure  and  barbarous  tribes 
which  only  a  short  time  previously  had  issued  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  and  were  distinguished  for  nothing  but  their 
ignorance,  cruelty,  and  gross  fanaticism.  The  cause  must  be 
principally  attributed  to  the  weakness  of  the  rulers,  who  had 
neglected  the  necessary  means  of  early  provision  for  the  defence ; 
or  ascribed  to  their  having  miscalculated  the  strength  of  the 
enemy, — to  their  separation  from  a  great  many  of  their  nobles 
13 
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and  moit  enterprising  men.  Bat,  when  it  is  farther  considered 
that  the  Turis  invested  the  city  with  an  army  of  200,000  men 
on  all  sides,  and  that  the  number  of  the  garrison  did  not  ex- 
ceed 8,000,  to  guard  its  vast  extent, — weakened  by  that  super- 
stition which  still  unhappily  prevailed  in  the  first  ages  amongst 
the  Greek  ChristianB,  and  depressed  by  the  series  of  disasters 
which  had  befallen  them,  imtil  at  length  they  shut  themselvea 
up  in  this  their  latl  refage, — our  admiration  of  the  heroic 
devotion  with  which  one  nuut  inspired  and  urged  them  to  the 
defence,  gives  an  earnest,  that  with  comparatively  trifling  ud 
they  would  have  proved  victorious  over  the  Infidels. 

It  ie  somewhat  remaiiiable,  that  in  the  history  of  the  lower 
Roman  empire,  the  name  of  Constontine  was  borne  hj  fourteen 
emperwa,  and  that  they  were  all  marked  by  imbecility  of  cha- 
racter, excepting  the  first  and  the  last — he  who  founded  the 
empire,  and  he  in  whom  it  terminated.  The  detsjls  of  this 
terminadon,  and  of  the  character  and  coodoct  of  Constantinaa 
Faleologua,  are  worthy  of  the  beat  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Seeking  death  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  the  enemies 
of  his  God,  under  a  feeling  of  Christian  devotion  he  displayed 
the  calm  confidence  of  patriotism,  with  the  genius  of  the  sol- 
dier and  the  doty  of  the  king !  Tite  breaches  which  remain 
in  the  wall  for  a  great  extent,  and  which  the  Turks  have 
never  since  repaired,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gate  TbpXapOMi, 
are  incontestible  proofs  of  the  bravery  of  the  defenders — of 
the  utter  inutility  of  any  farther  efibrts  to  arrest  the  ruthless 
invados.  The  dead  body  of  Constantine  was  found  in  one 
ttf  these,  where  he  had  placed  himself  as  a  last  bat  hapdess 
barrier ;  and  a  magnificent  tree,  of  the  Pittachia  TerebmtMna 
species,  in  the  words  of  Clarke,  grows  out  of  and  marks  the 
"  sacred  spot  where  the  last  of  the  Paieologi  fell !" 

It  b  equally  probable  that  the  Christiana,  relying  on  the 
■acred  justioe  of  th«ir  oaoae,  n^lected  the  early  physical 
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ineeas  of  rendering  themselves  a  match  for  their  barbarian 
auajlante,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  inevitable  coase- 
qoences  of  destruction  presented  themselves  to  view,  they 
prepared  to  perish  in  defence  of  their  religion  end  their  altars. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks,  in&tuated  and  excited  by  that 
blind  confidence  or  apathy  which  fataiisrn,  and  the  presmaed 
bvonr  of  their  prophet  imparted,  and  that  feeling,  ronsed 
into  ferocity  by  their  previous  socceas,  and  the  reustaoce 
ofiered,  together  with  the  certainty  of  gaining  immenee  booty, 
gave  them  considerahly  the  advantage  over  the  Christian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  followers  of  thnr  valiant  leader.  How  &r 
different  the  result,  when  the  first  Constantine,  with  compara- 
tively a  handful  of  the  soldiers  of  old  Rome,  rooted  100,000 
Goths  I  "In  hoc  tigno  vince»," — the  motto  for  hi»  staadard, 
or  ^omnt, — yet  he  neglected  not  the  means  for  attaining 
tite  object !  And  yet,  lamentable  as  was  the  scene  and  wen 
the  ctrcnmBtances  attendant  on  the  capture  of  this  devoted  city 
of  the  first  Christian  government,  they  produced  the  spread 
of  the  ffo»pel  dispensation.  For  the  clergy  and  learned  men 
seeking  refbge  in  western  Europe,  they  brought  with  them  ' 
its  imperishable  truths  and  richest  treasures. 

Proceeding  with  our  historical  notice : — As  ancient  Greece 
was  divided  into  several  states,  to  was  Italy  into  separate 
dependencies  or  republics.  And  as  tiie  Icings  of  Greece  wen 
occasionally  deposed  by  the  people,  on  the  ground  of  their 
arbitrary  proceedings,  and  through  jealousies  of  ^eir  success 
in  arms,  withont  the  immediate  loss  of  public  independence, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  several  petty  states  of 
Italy  merged  into  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  empovrt ;  still, 
the  difierences  in  the  constitution  of  the  Grectan  monarchies 
and  the  Italian  republics  were  not  by  any  means  esaential. 
Tlias,  tiie  accounts  {nrnished  by  Homer  prove,  that  many  of 
the  Grecian  princes  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Tn^  were  oh 
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ft  footing  b  rank  with  the  kings  of  Sparta,  the  anfllBteB  of 
Carthage,  the  archons  of  Athena,  and  the  consuls  of  Rome ; 
and  that  their  separate  state  and  distinction  were  duly  acknow- 
ledged by  each  repnhlic  and  by  the  whole  of  their  annies. 
It  is  eqoally  manifest  that  a  mixed  and  Umited  power  existed, 
as  the  most  antnent  and  approved  principle,  with  both  tJiese 
intelligent  and  enter];>rising  people,  in  their  state  government ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  several  dianges  occurred,  the  ma- 
terial forma  were  preserved  by  the  Romans,  from  the  time  of 
the  foondation  of  the  monarchy  by  Romulos  to  that  of  Jnlius 
Cnsar.  Daring  the  whole  of  this  time  the  commons  were 
gradoally  growing  into  prosperity  and  power,  gaining  upon 
the  patrician  order  in  the  government,  nntil  at  length  they 
entirely  destroyed  the  eqnihbrinm  between  the  relative  parties 
in  the  state,  under  which  the  grandeur  of  Rome  had  arisen, 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  unrestricted  and  licentious  con- 
duct and  evil  practices  of  popular  declaimers — of  reckless 
political  mercenaries  and  enthouasts,  who  as  speedily  destroyed 
the  wisest  republic,  and  enskved  the  noblest  people,  allowing 
(ccferi*  paribiu)  for  human  frailty,  that  ever  signalised  itself 
upon  the  stage  of  political  renown,  in  the  history  of  the 
world! 

Mannontel  has  elegantly  and  forcibly  defined  the  sound 
principles  under  which  mankind  may  be  properly  understood 
and  snccessfolly  governed,  in  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, in  his  fine  dissertation  on  the  policy  of  the  Romans, 
who,  during  many  ages,  made  them  the  rule  of  their  condnct. 
But  his  allusion  to  the  objects  neglected  by  Conatantine  is 
perhaps  the  most  forcible  in  its  style,  as  depicting  in  growing 
colours  the  eflects  on  the  general  morale  of  the  people,  and 
the  beneficial  consequences  which  their  revival  would  produce 
in  reference  to  the  Justinian  age  of  corruption  and  dege- 
nency : — "  La  l&frt^,  leg  biaw  dea  pevpUs,  tenmt  pratig^a 
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par  he  loie.  JD^t  lor*.  Fempin  w  rtlhm,  ta  tnewAret  ^an 
te  ritmitteni, — le  plan  de  ConttatUiii,  tUvi  ntr  le  table,  acqtuert 
4e»  fondemmt  *olides,~et  du  »ein  de  la  filieiti  pabUjHe.—je 
voiirem^tre  leootiraffe,  ritavlation,  la  force,  tetprit  patriotique, 
it  avec  Itti  eel  aficeudant  gue  Rotiu  anoU  aw  I'tauvera." 

The  comparison  between  the  rise  luid  progress  of  the  Romui 
empire,  and  her  succeeding  glory  under  free  institntions  and 
well-regulated  laws,  ie  truly  appropriate  to  that  of  Britaini 
which  has  ecUpsed  all  the  splendour  of  antiquity,  inclading 
the  brightest  periods  of  her  iUustrioos  predeceMor ;  and  little 
could  Virgil  have  calculated  on  such  a  result,  when  he  indited 
the  historical  sentiment,  "  Britamtos  toto  dwiaos  orbe  pewitiu." 
Yet  such  are  the  mutations  of  human  greatness!  Rome  be- 
came the  imperial  mistress  of  the  tuKwilued  worid ;  bat  the 
pre-eminence  of  Britain  has  shone  resplendent  amongst  mo- 
dem nations,  far  advanced  in  literature,  in  the  arts,  in  sciences, 
and  in  arms !  And  how  has  she  obtained  this  ascendency — 
Sustained  a  snccessful  competition — a  ialr  rivalry  with  Learn- 
ing and  Genius  ?  Wax  it  imder  the  dominion  or  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  rule  of  equality,  in  her  measures  of  state 
policy  }  Or  rather,  does  not  Britain  owe  the  elevation  of  her 
moral  greatness  omoogat  the  nations  of  the  earth,  first,  to 
her  having,  in  her  Saxon  age,  embraced  Chrittianilji  as  her 
early  foundation ; — secondly,  to  her  having  given  ber  Ckioxk 
the  lead,  or  pre-eminent  authority,  in  matters  of  State,  by 
which  she  secured  to  herself'  a  snccession  of  Christian  mlers, 
in  the  persons  of  her  Icings,  and  treasured  up  the  archive*  of 
religiooB  and  general  learning,  in  her  earlier  ages ; — thirdly, 
to  her  restoration  of  the  palriarcluU  feud,  by  which  she  esta- 
blished an  independent  and  responsible  hereditary  nobility ; — 
fourthly,  to  her  having  based  lier  Lawt  on  Scripture  authority, 
on  the  original  precedents  decreed  by  God  in  the  BiUe — tbe 
"  fuprtma  lex  icripta," — for  the  nniversal  role  of  mankind  i^ 
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fifthly,  and  lastly,  to  lier  having  founded  her  free  coDBtitution 
of  Kimg,  Lords,  and  Commtmt,  on  the  combination  of  all  these 
fundomeDtal  principlee,  under  which  all  claaaea  in  the  state 
have  had  foir  incitements  to  emulation,  under  the  bright  shield 
of  a  pure  and  humanizing  religion,  protected  b;  law  1  le 
Britain,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  her  career  of  general 
improvement,  prepared  to  bow  down  her  head  in  apostacy, 
and  sacrifice  all  these  blessings  at  the  dark  ahrine  of  political 
atheism  }  Impossible  !  The  modest  Mantaan  Bard,  on  whose 
tomb  is  inscribed  his  last  expiring  sentiment — 


would  have  honoured  the  genius  of  Britain  in  his  finest  strain, 
would  have  remembered  the  respect  paid  to  valour  and  learn- 
ing by  his  own  countrymen ;  and  hailed  even  the  dawn  of 
her  glory  with  admiration,  however  painAdly  he  muat  have 
lamented  the  degeneracy  that  was  destined  to  lower  the  honour 
of  his  native  land,  and  lessen  her  importance  in  the  scale  of 
European  nations ! 

"Hie  fatal  consequences  of  a  deviation  from  sound  princi- 
plea  are  so  fidly  marked  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
that  an  apology  can  hardly  be  required  for  the  introduction  of 
a  few  of  the  leading  circumstances  of  its  history,  showing  the 
means  under  which  it  fell  from  its  lofty  eminence,  in  sovereign 

Whilst  Rome  was  governed  by  kings,  the  monarchy  con- 
tinued tlectim.  Romulns,  when  he  founded  the  rity,  by  the 
universal  consent  of  the  people,  and  by  the  mtgwry,  (which 
the  Romans,  under  their  superstition,  believed  to  be  divine 
agency,)  was  declared  katg.  His  first  step  was  that  of  divid- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  people  into  tvo  classes,  Thus, 
having  the  precedent  in  the  more  ancient  monarchy  of  Greece . 
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he  instituted  the  patrician  order,  or  no6le$,  imd  the  plebeian, 
or  commoM.  The  first  may  &irly  be  compared  in  rank  and 
general  chanicter  to  diat  of  the  ancient  English  barons  of  die 
period  of  the  conquest,  and  the  latter  decidedly  to  what  oar 
commons  then  constituted,  for  they  were  temcmii  or  dependents 
on  their  patrons,  and  protectors  of  the  patrician  order,  who 
were  responsible  for  their  appearance,  when  required,  and 
defended  them  in  civil  suits,  which  is  fiiUy  shown  in  the 
chapter  on  the  foundation  of  the  British  monarchy,  from  its 
early  foondation.  They  also  supplied  their  baronial  leaders 
with  money,  and  their  services  in  the  feudal  wars,  in  return 
for  ihai  protection ;  and  this  system  of  patronage  was  of  still 
far  more  ancient  origin,  and  long  practised  by  the  Creeks, 
who  derived  their  early  system  from  the  Egyptians,  as  the 
Egyptians  had  derived  their's  from  the  Assyrians  and  Persians. 
Thus,  even  with  heathen  nations,  there  existed  the  fast  pre- 
cedent for  the  patrician  order,  from  the  most  remote  period 
of  history,  as  the  concomitant  attendant  on  civilization. 

Out  of  the  patrician  order,  so  instituted,  it  was  that  Ro- 
mulus, at  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  empire,  chose  one 
hundred  for  a  senate  or  supreme  council,  to  assist  him  by  their 
superior  judgment  and  advice  in  the  administration  of  the 
bAuts  of  state.  A  good  beginning  generally  gives  the  eantest 
of  a  propitious  end ;  and  Romulus  began  with  dignity  that 
system  which  rapidly  and^et  steadily  developed  its  superiority 
in  the  march  of  Roman  civilization  at  home,  and  the  progreM 
of  her  arms  abroad.  Morihta  mttijuia  ttat  Roma/  Whilst 
Rome  paid  due  respect  to  this  invaluable  maxim,  she  flourished 
alike  in  hononr  and  security ;  when  she  lost  sight  of  it,  her 
prosperity  became  tmunded  abroad,  and  within  her  bosom  she 
became  the  prey  of  intestine  calamity,  the  sport  of  bction,  and 
the  victim  of  hope  and  disappointment,  until  all  her  finer 
energies  becoming  enervated,  and  her  noUer  powers  para- 
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Iy>ed,  the  ignonnt  Goth  and  savage  Hint  speedily  destroyed 
that  refinement  which  ages  of  mental  toil — of  hravery  and 
tried  consistency — of  patriotic  devotion  and  virtue — had  alone 
been  sufficient  to  accomplish  ! 

Hie  first  national  Roman  council,  Uke  the  early  senate  of 
Britain,  was  originally  composed  exclnsively  of  nobles,  and 
farmed  of  themselves  a  standing  pariiament  or  state  assem- 
bly, vacancies  being  filled  op  therein  ^m  time  to  time  from 
men  of  the  same  order,  l^e  general  body  of  the  people — 
(popvhu  conuntatu) — were  convened  on  those  occasions  only 
which,  under  the  institntion  of  Romulus,  fell  properly  under 
their  cogoizance.  Tliese  were,  definitely,  the  appointment 
of  civil  magistrates,  voting  in  the  construction  of  new  laws, 
and  to  advise  with  the  nobles  when  entering  upon  war  ;  bat 
the  first  two  of  these  popular  privileges  required  the  delibe- 
rative confirmation  of  the  senate,  over  which  the  king  presided 
on  grave  occasions,  and  the  last  was  expressly  snt]ject  to  con- 
firmation under  the  king's  exclusive  prerogative.  This  then 
constituted  the  utmost  extent  of  power  poseeflsed  by  the 
popular  interest,  or  even  pretended  to,  in  the  time  of  Romulus 
—the  entire  arrangement  being  very  analogons  with  that  of 
the  English  monarchy  for  several  Muturiee  subsequently  to  the 
conqneet  by  William  of  Normandy. 

At  the  end  of  an  interregonm  of  a  year  from  the  death  of 
Romulus,  the  Roman  senate,  under  exercise  of  its  own  autho- 
rity, without  seeking  the  consent  of  the  commons,  elected  a 
successor  and  a  ttranger  to  the  kingly  office,  solely  on  account 
of  his  fame  and  virtue.  This  precedent  was  followed  in  the 
two  succeeding  reigns.  It  is  true  that  the  people  fully  ap- 
proved the  choice ;  and  history,  ancient  or  modem,  does  not 
record  a  parallel  to  the  splendid  rule  of  Numa  Fompilius,  the 
Mcond  king  of  the  Romans.  His  reign  presented  one  con- 
tinned  series  of  virtuous  eontervatum,  applying  the  ener^es 
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of  a  highly-gifted  and  philosophic  mind,  in  aubduing  the  vio- 
lent  paasions  of  the  people,  by  inculcating  in  their  minds  the 
needful  duties  of  religion  and  morality — ^by  the  sappreeuon 
of  idolatry,  and  division  of  the  citizens  into  different  orders 
or  classeB.  Thus,  during  forty-five  years  of  uninterrupted 
peace  &nd  growing  proHperity,  the  arts  and  sciences  pro- 
gressed, the  laws  were  respected,  and  the  temple  of  Jmuu 
remained  closed.  The  Augustan  age  of  Rome,  with  all  the 
advantages  arising  Arom  time  and  experience,  cannot  fairly 
be  put  in  competition  with  that  of  Noma  FtHnpilius,  in  which 
were  laid  the  fbnndationB  of  her  rising  lustre  on  the  broad 
basis  of  inegtutlit]/  in  all  her  social  regulations,  and  the  moral 
benefits  of  which  conveyed  an  impulse  of  the  most  decided 
character  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
her  patriot  king  had  finished  bis  earthly  course. 

During  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  yean,  Rome 
was  advantageously  governed  by  Icings,  until  the  violent  con- 
duct and  oppression  of  the  last  of  the  seven  monarchs  became 
so  atrocious,  that  it  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  monar- 
chy, and  the  establishment  of  a  democratical  form  of  govon- 
ment.  But  the  conduct  of  T^rquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king 
of  Rome,  was  diametrically  the  reverse  to  that  of  the  last ; 
and  if  the  dignity  of  the  senate  had  been  duly  sostained,  as 
established  by  him,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  the  subse- 
quent reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  he  never  would  have  been 
permitted  to  trample  on  their  privileges.  Tarquinius  Friscns 
reigned  with  moderaticm  and  popularity,  yet  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  rule  was  decidedly  conservative.  He  increased  the 
number  of  the  senate,  by  electing  one  hundred  representatives 
from  the  popular  class,  and  these  he  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  ot  Patres  minonm  genttum,  a  designation  in  itself 
safficiently  expressive  of  their  rank  and  station ;  while  those 
of  the  patrician  order  were  entitled  Patre*  majonm  gentkim ; 
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and  thus  again  a  balance  of  power  was  crvoted.  The  glor; 
of  the  Roman  arms,  which  had  been  sustained  with  so  much 
dignity  by  the  former  kings  of  Rome,  received  under  this  judi- 
ciou  arrangement  a.  fresh  impetoe.  The  victories  over  the 
united  forces  of  the  latins  and  Sabines,  and  the  entire  con- 
quest of  the  twelve  nations  of  Etraria,  were  the  result. 

It  was  the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of  the  monarchical  power 
that  caused  the  injury  to  liberty  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
IWquin.  He  commenced  that  reign  by  an  act  of  nnnatural 
infamy,  and  terminated  it  in  just  dishononr ;  and  had  he  alone 
been  the  snflerer,  the  catastrophe  would  have  been  a  moral 
blessing.  Neither  was  it  a  necessary  consequence  of  his 
tyranny,  that  the  Roman  people,  in  the  height  of  their  indig- 
nation, changed  thdr  (bnn  of  government.  Had  tbey  acted 
with  dne  reflection,  they  would  not  so  soon  have  forgotten 
the  benefits  duived  through  the  wisdom  of  his  iUustxions  pre- 
decessors, and  the  veneration  shown  to  their  memory  by  the 
retention  or  restoration  of  their  inatitutione,  would  only  have 
had  the  certain  eflect  of  rendering  him,  if  possible,  more  de- 
tested whilst  yet  he  lived,  and  more  infamous  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity.  Tb.e  Romans,  by  this  inconsiderate  act,  were  com- 
pelled to  commence  de  novo ;  and  they  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  whole  snies  of  national  evils,  the  several  categories  of  which 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  nothing  but  the  enterprise 
and  cool  martial  ardour  of  the  people,  aided  by  a  few  virtoona 
leaders,  could  possibly  have  preserved  their  independence  of 
foreign  authority. 

Hie  commencement  of  the  Roman  ciHisalate  was,  like  that 
of  the  republican  rule  of  Athens,  the  ugnal  for  the  reign  of 
jealousy  and  susindon.  With  their  liberty,  nnrestricted  by  a 
mpreme  directing  head,  the  people  at  once  acquired  the  full 
spirit  of  faction ;  and  the  very  first  of  their  consuls,  who  had 
exerted  himself  with  the  greatest  enei^  in  the  assertion  of 
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their  freedom,  was  banished,  merely  because  he  bore  tiie  name 
or  was  of  that  family  one  or  two  individuals  of  whom  had 
become  obnoziouB  by  their  bad  conduct ;  and  such  was  their 
weakness,  and  their  newly -engendered  views  of  Uberelity  and 
citizenship,  that  another  was  compelled  to  pull  down  or  die* 
mantle  his  house  solely  because  it  soared  somewhat  above  that 
of  his  feUow-citJKens  in  its  elevation ! 

A  government  deposited  in  the  hands  of  any  two  of  its 
aspiring  members  for  the  short  space  of  a  year,  who  were 
expected  to  perform  some  extraordinary  act  worthy  of  their 
consulate,  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  ambitions  men,  daring 
exploits,  great  jealousies,  and  desperate  seditions.  This  was 
precisely  lite  reanlt  with  the  Roman  consulship.  "  What  is 
it  to  me,"  said  Niqwleon  Bon^nute  to  M.  D'Angeus,  when 
aspiring  to  wield  the  deititaei  of  the  French  nation,  "  whether 
the  portraits  of  an  Alexander,  a  Sylla,  a  Cnsar,  a  Charles 
the  Twdfth,  or  a  Cromwell,  be  tmayinary,  or  that  the  painter 
may  have  flattered  them?  Whatever  these  giaiUt  of  Uie 
human  species  may  have  been,  I  wish  to  be  as  mighty  as 
history  painti  thftm  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  would  give  myself 
their  gigantic  appearance,  and  even  endeavour  to  surpass  it." 
And,  when  cautioned  by  his  friend  against  the  romantic  dan- 
ger of  his  ambition,  added  farther,  "  You  do  not  feel  the 
glow  of  heroism  and  noble  ambition.  The  man  actuated  by 
these  two  great  exciting  passions  does  not  consider  whether 
those  who  preceded  him  in  the  same  career  expired  on  a  bed 
of  down  or  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.  In  the  supposed 
destinies  of  those  heroes,  who  no  longer  exist,  and  in  the 
existence  be  anticipates  for  himself,  he  only  sees  and  reckons 
on  the  ffloriout  moments.  The  dangers  to  which  those  great 
men  exposed  themselves,  or  were  exposed,  do  not  even  enter 
his  imagination.  Sach  at  least  would  I  be,  it_fi>rtune,  for- 
getting who  I  am,  would  assist  me  to  become  what  I  desire," 
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How  amply  did  Naptrieon  verify  these  eentiments,  in  hie  con- 
•nlship  of  France  !  His  ambition  was  the  very  aaxiliary  good 
fortnne  he  wanted  to  posseBB.  But  for  that  he  would  have 
lived  and  died  an  obacore  individual,  and  this  was  precisely 
the  ease  with  the  early  consnls  of  Rome.  Yet  thur  efibrts 
for  the  attainment  of  glory  and  ascendency  often  &iled  of 
euGcees ;  and  although  the  Romans  might  once  have  boasted, 
that  tile  greater  majority  of  individoals  in  their  armies  could 
have  fiQed  with  honour  and  ability  the  responsible  offices  of 
consul  and  chief  magistrate,  there  exist  in  their  own  historical 
annals,  many  periods  marked  by  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  national  character  itself  degraded  by  the 
oppression  and  wanton  conduct  of  their  leading  generals. 

After  a  most  precarious  poLtical  existence  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  under  the  consulate,  during  which 
time  she  passed  through  a  series  of  perpetual  war&re  with  the 
neigbbouring  states,  and  the  general  injustice  and  barbarities 
of  which,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  her  own  historians,  she 
blushed  to  own  in  the  day  of  her  dignity,  and  summit  of  her 
glory,  Rome  was  near  faUing  a  prey  to  the  barbarian  power 
of  the  Gattlt,  and,  but  for  the  timely  succour  of  one  man,  who 
had  been  banished,  under  her  impm'e  passion  for  selfishness 
and  eqnality,  her  very  name  and  existence  bid  fair  to  be 
expunged  from  tike  page  of  history; — that  individual  was 
Caimlhu,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  the  Romans  were  compelled 
to  appoint  bim  Dictator.  The  city  had  already  been  reduced 
to  ruins,  and  the  temples  and  chief  buildings  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed ;  but  under  his  genius  victory  resulted,  the  enemy  were 
expelled,  and  Rome  rose  again  from  Ler  ashes  witli  increased 
splendor.  Had  not  Camillas  forgotten  and  forgiven  the  dark 
ingratitude  of  his  fellow -citizens,  what  was  their  alternative 
between  utter  extinction  or  slavery?  They  had  destroyed 
the  noble,  or  patrician  order,  in  the  state,  and  were  destitute 
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of  even  one  directing*  hand, — bereft  of  power  and  or^niza- 
tion,  and  the  victorioiiB  enemy  in  poseeaeiou  of  the  remauu  of 
that  city,  which  had  risen  by  the  Ubour  of  kings,  the  wisdom 
of  aenatora,  and  the  exertions  of  indnstrions  citizens,  under 
the  ineqnality  of  state  distincUons !  Thai  popular,  or  pnTely 
dentocntic  power,  proved  iUelf  their  greatest  evil ;  and  had 
not  CemillttB  shown  himself  as  virtaons  as  he  was  brave — as 
firmly  moderate  as  he  was  rational,  in  what  position  would 
the  proud  and  independent  minded  Romans  have  found  then- 
selvea  nnder  tiia  compulsory  dictatorship  ?  The  office  of  Dic- 
tator, as  the  very  name  itself  implies,  was  the  most  absolutely 
despotic  that  can  possibly  be  conceived — Qaomom  dictit  tyits 
parebat  popultta, — named  solely  by  tbe  consul  vwd  voce  !  He 
could  proclaim  law,  and  war,  levy  forces  atpleasure,  conduct 
than  against  an  enemy,  and  disband  .them  !  He  punished  at 
his  wUl,  and,  until  later  times,  there  was  no  appeal  against  bis 
decision ;  in  bet,  he  was  the  stqtrenit  nuuter  of  the  republic 
and  exercised  an  authority  never  pretended  to  by  the  moat 
absolute  ling  I 

History  abundantly  testifies,  that  when  supreme  political 
power  is  lodged  in  the  bauds  of  an  aspiring  and  factious 
citizen,  it  is  generally  productive  of  the  most  lamentable 
consequences.  This  was  actually  verified  in  the  Roman  re- 
public in  the  worst  possible  form ;  the  most  horrible  results, 
in  many  instances,  supervened  the  appointment  or  office  of 
the  Hctatorthip.  Hie  most  marked  and  oppressive  crudty 
and  unnatural  tyranny,  succeeded  obedience  to  law  and  gena«] 
BubordinatiDa  amongst  the  people ;  and  to  those  causes  alone 
the  unparalleled  eflitsion  of  human  blood,  under  a  Sylla  and  a 
MariMM,  may  be  fairly  traced. 

Had  the  Romans,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrannical 
Tar<iuin,  been  satisfied  with  a  judicious  and  salutary  refona 
of  their  monarchical  system,   they  might  have  saved  them- 
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selves  Bges  of  inqnietade,  uixiety,  perpetoal  doabt,  and  civil 
contention ; — as  it  was,  they  went  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other ;  and  this  has  generally  been  the  resnlt  with  every  people, 
who  have  eufiered  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  whenever  they  Mt  upon  obtuning  re- 
dress for  matters  of  state  grievance,  whether  well  grounded  or 
not ;  rarely  indeed  has  it  occurred  tJiat  the  middle  course  has 
been  adopted,  nnlesa  under  the  influence  of  some  one  direct- 
ing hand,  who  has  had  the  prudence  and  the  firmness  to 
undertake  the  task.  And  yet,  the  Roman  people  had  before 
them  two  bright  examples,  in  the  persons  of  their  leeond  and 
fiJiA  king  r  nor,  can  it  be  denied,  that  their  own  factions 
proceedings  and  grossly  irrational  conduct,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  in  the  unbecoming  and  impolitic  election  of  Servius 
Trillins,  a  man'of  mean  birth,  an  alien,  and  a  slave,  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to  the  nobles,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  selection  of  the  imperious  Tarquin,  in  the 
succeeding  reign. 

The  revolting  and  unnatural  scenes  that  were  enacted  by 
this  family,  were  but  a  just  judgment  and  retributive  punish- 
ment on  the  people  of  Rome,  for  their  want  of  moral  pro- 
priety, their  desertion  of  virtoe,  in  the  choice  they  had  forced 
upon  the  more  considerate  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  the 
entire  state  must  have  been  sunk  deep  in  the  mire  of  degrada- 
tion, that  could  have  calndy  witnessed  the  iniquity  which 
passed  before  their  eyes,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  reign.  Tliat 
which  is  founded  on  immorality  of  principle,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  end  in  any  other  form  than  disgrace  or 
ruin ;  and  the  Romans  suffered  the  ignominy  to  fall  upon  their 
heads,  of  having  the  dead  body  of  the  king  of  their  free 
choice  driven  over  by  the  chariot  wheels  of  an  impious 
daughter,  in  exultation  of  her  father's  murder  ! 

There  are  few  nations  but  what  have  some  dark  spots  in 
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their  history,  and  the  more  renowned,  the  more  conspicnooBly 
do  they  display  themselves  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people, 
who  have  furnished  the  matcriab  for  commentary.  It  is  our 
duty  to  profit  by  the  gloomy  examples  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  obtmded  themselves  into  the  arena  of  political 
events.  One  decidedly  false  step  in  national  policy,  may 
require  age»  of  toil,  of  perseverance,  of  sound  judgment,  to 
remove  the  evil  consequences  engendered,  lliis  was  especially 
manifested  with  the  Romans ;  they  commenced  thdr  reftvin 
with  apecnlating  on  the  adoption  of  new  theories  and  untried 
systems ;  and  Rome  no  longer  "  stood  upon  the  foundation  (tf 
her  ancient  morals," — she  exchanged  the  substantial  forms, 
or  safeguards  of  liberty,  for  their  shadow,  the  political  e^ha- 
ntaia  of  her  own  imagination,  and  produced,  as  its  sequence, 
the  necessity  for  the  greatest  stm^les  for  the  preservation  of 
her  independence. 

It  has  been  generously,  yet  justly  recorded,  that  "  the  Jfrtf 
Romans  conquered  their  enemies  by  valour,  temperance,  and 
fortitude ;"  their  moderation  also,  and  their  justice,  were  wdl 
known  amongst  their  neighbours ;  and  not  only  private  posses- 
sions, but  even  mighty  kingdoms  were  left  in  their  power, 
to  be  distributed  amongst  a  femily,  or  to  be  insured  in  the 
hands  of  a  rightful  successor.  Under  their  consular  govern- 
ment, they  became  self- interested  and  rapacious,  artfidly  sup- 
porting the  weaker  party  in  every  quaxrel,  that  the  more 
powerful  might  be  gradually  reduced,  and  the  more  eauly  (alt 
under  their  dominion ; — under  thrir  dictatorship  they  were 
cruel  and  despotic ;  and  under  their  emperors  proud,  mer- 
cenary, and  ambitious.  Still,  many  bright  traits  of  the  ori- 
ginal genius  of  the  people  occasionally  illumined  the  otherwise 
dark  sur&oe  created  by  ambitions  leaders. 

A  very  fair  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  mo- 
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narchy,  coDaeqaent  on  the  depoaitioti  of  the  impioiu  Tarquia, 
and  those  which  paved  the  way  to  the  diawlution  of  the 
FVench  monarchy  in  1789;  save,  that  the  Roman  people,  in 
the  early  age  of  their  heathen  virtue,  displayed  that  reason, 
moderation,  and  sense  of  human  jnetice,  which  pats  to  ever- 
lasting bloah  and  shame,  the  refinement  and  morality  of  the 
nineteenth  centory  of  the  Christian  era !  The  Romans  were 
not  only  justified,  but  justifiable  in  the  expulsion  of  the  mo- 
narch, who  hud  infringed  so  grossly  on  their  liberties ;  had 
violated  the  sacred  obligations  of  human  nature,  and  the 
duties  of  citizenabip.  Bat,  what  was  the  ponishment  decreed 
to  that  individual,  whose  &fe  might  justly  have  been  deemed 
forfeited  to  the  state,  with  hardly  the  privUegt  of  appeal  for  a 
second  heating  ?  Mark  it,  ye  liberal  reformers,  who  attempt  to 
justify,  or  even  vainly  palliale,  on  pubUc  grounds,  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  were  the  first  actors  in  that  black  tragedy, 
which  has  eclipsed  the  honour  of  human  nature  in  the  fourth 
grand  scene,  or  epocha,  of  its  earthly  performance.  The  gates 
of  RoDM  were  closed  against  Tarqoin!  He  was  proscribed  with 
the  just  indignation  of  horror,  bat  not  destroyed  in  cool 
blood  \  The  Romans  did  not  degrade  their  legal  records  with 
the  ceremony  of  a  moek  triiU,  that  they  mig^t  in  their  own 
eyes  appear  justifiable  in  the  performance  of  a  legal  marder ! 
"  Spem  CataltTia  tnoUibiu  gentetiiiit  ahterwit,  confuralionem- 
qut  natceniem  non  rrtdendo  corroboraoenmt." 

The  moderation  of  the  unfortunate  French  monarch,  and 
the  imbecility  of  his  Peers,  paved  the  way  for  those  direful 
calamities,  which  a  stem  deportment  and  a  judicious  manage- 
ment would,  in  all  probability,  have  averted.  The  king  was 
unsuited  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  iU  adapted 
to  regulate  the  intractable  genius  of  the  nation  it  was 
his  unhappy  lot  to  preside  over;  for  govern  it  he  did  not. 
There  was  nothing  cruel  nor  viciona  in  his  entire  nature ;  still 
13 
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IcM  wu  he  opposed  to  a  rational  reform,  as  his  conde- 
scending inclinatiDn  to  make  large  concessions,  sufficiently 
verifies  :  sarroiinded  by  imbecile,  or  designing  miniBterB,  and 
opposed  by  a  factions  population,  he  spoke  with  mildnesa 
and  good-nature  to  those  who  were  plotting  his  min, — to  men 
"  who  deserved  to  have  run  the  gauntlet !"  At  once  generous 
and  unsuspecting,  he  became  the  fair  mark  for  the  dark 
objects  of  the  Mountaitt  party,  and  the  victim  of  his  own 
credulity ! 

We  will  take  the  opinions  of  that  Man,  in  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  these  views,  whose  rise  upon  the  conw^vntcm 
that  ensued,  test  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  accu- 
racy of  his  conclusions.  The  Napoleon  of  1789,  and  the 
Napoleon  of  1815,  or  even  of  1819,  when  he  indited  the 
memorable  mantuctipl  of  St.  Heltna,  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quaiuted  with  the  genuine  qualities  of  the  French  people, 
"  tociai,  literary,  and  political," — two  or  three  specimens  shall 
suffice — they  are  especially  appropriate  to  the  subject. 


Ni^leon  Btumapaiie    to  M.    D'Angems,  dated    "  De    Guite, 
Zd  StpttitAer,  1789." 

TRANSLATION. 

"  Eighteen  months  have  ekpwd.  Monsieur,  since  your  depar- 
ture, and  yet  this  is  the  first  despatch  you  will  have  recdved  from 
me :  I  call  it  a  detpatch,  for  that  term  suits  me  better  than  the 
word  Utter.  This  delay  is  not  owing  to  negligence ;  I  wished  to 
wntefaett,  not  word».  I  have  advanced  one  slept  I  am  iietUeiumt: 
is  not  that  something.  Well,  it  had  hut  little  efiect  upon  me.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  the  more  decoiftted  my  uniform  becomes,  the 
higher  my  wishes  aspire.  I  can  nather  comprehend  nor  btbom 
myself,  such  an  abi/u  do  I  appear.    From  a  lieutenancy  to  th« 
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object  of  my  aecret  ambituHi,  tbe  dutauce  is,  in  compBiison,  as  tb« 
gUmmering  of  a  taper  to  the  glare  of  the  aoUr  ray ! 

"ThelowlyplaotEumiDg  to  reach  the  height  of  the  cedar,  would 
gire  yoo  a  faiot  idea  of  my  future  eipectationa,  and  of  my  secret 
thoughts.  Have  I  any  fonndation  for  my  hopes  ?  Ye*,  I  answer; 
though,  if  the  whole  uniTerse  were  asked  the  quextion  it  would 
reply,  No.  Which  of  the  two  will  be  right  1  Time  must  unravel ; 
and  that  time,  my  friend,  no  longer  exists  in  imagination  1  Already 
do  I  lee  the  career ;  nothing  is  wanting  bnt  an  opportumty,  years, 
and  the  right  balancing  of  myself,  to  enter  on  the  race-course.  The 
first  will  speedily  spring  up  for  me;  years  I  am  acquiring;  and 
the  other  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  obtain. 

"  What  wonderful  events  bare  transpired  since  your  departure ! 
Hen  and  afiain,  roaster  and  servant,  subject  and  prince,  are  no 
longer  in  the  same  place.  What,  you  wis  ask,  is  the  king  doing  1 
Alas !  he  is  acting  the  part  of  a  good  man,  and  of  an  eicellent 
lather  of  a  family !  he  $peak»  with  mxidiuM  and  good-naturt  to  men 
vho  dt$erve  to  ri»  tht  gamitkt.  I  would  have  made  any  sacrifice 
to  hare  been  his  Mautla-  only  for  a  month.  I  am  only  one-and- 
twenty,  my  friend,  but  t  would  have  handled  the  reformers-  (let 
MuumateartJ  rather  roughly.  The  prince,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
afflicted  at  my  severity,  for  his  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  indulgent; 
bnt  his  fomily,  his  faithful  servants,  every  honest  man  in  France, 
would  have  thanked  me  in  their  hearts.  The  very  dregt  of  At 
peopk,  whom  I  would  have  opposed,  would  now  be  under  an  obli- 
gation to  me,  for,  in  the  manner  they  are  proceeding,  it  may  coat 
them  the  last  drop  of  their  blood ;  and  yet,  to  atop  the  first  inroads 
of  an  inundation,  which  will  perhaps  ovennhtlm  thtiohote  ofEvropt, 
the  plan  to  be  pursued  was  but  trifling.  I  would  have  commis- 
sioned mx  reffitnmtt  of  cavalry,  or  more,  if  necessary,  to  bring 
before  me  the  haughty  innovators,  and  thus  would  I  have  ad- 
dressed them :  '  Gentlemen,  if  it  be  within  your  jurisdiction  to 
rtmotalrate  (faire  da  remontraacei)  with  your  sovereign,  surely 
it  was  not  becoming  your  duty,  and  I  will  even  add  your  digniif, 
to  imitate  those  ballad  singers,  placing   yourselves,  as  it  were,  at 
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the  comer  of  tmry  (treet,  to  cwrol  torHi  ompltta,  with  which  the 
king  alone  aught  to  have  been  acquainted  '.  You  have  not  onljr 
committed  an  error,  but  even  a  erimt  I  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
king,  my  master,  aa  jittt  as  he  ia  iwMgad,  will  take  your  reattm- 
able  complaints  into  conraderation,  and  foigive  yon,  on  condition 
that  you  no  lunger  secretly  tamper  with  the  people.  If  you  coun- 
teract this  order,  you  may  aipect  to  be  sent  to  Toulon  or  Mar- 
■eilles,  to  ply  the  oar  aa  galley-Blavei.'  A  threat  by  the  bye,  which 
I  would  quickly  and  atrenuoualy  have  put  into  execution,  if  the 
deUnquenta  had  gwerved  in  the  least  from  their  duty. 

"  This  remonstrance,  given  in  prioale,  which  I  would  have 
backed  by  that  which  causes  every  undertaking  to  succeed,  an  im- 
posing force,  ready  for  action,  would,  without  fiul,  have  repressed 
the  indiscreet,  or  rather  «e{^-MerM<«f,  aealof  these  remoustruice- 
makers:  the  consequences  would  have  been,  that  the  people 
would  not  have  even  thought  of  their  complaints.  Bnt  thia  is,  my 
dear  friend,  only  the  first  spark  of  a  conflagration,  which  has 
kindled,  and  is  daily  increasing.  A  conflagration  imoaldering  in 
the  embers,  from  which  I  may  hope  to  realise  part  of  my  expecta- 
tions. Alas!  why  is  the  king  so  Tirtuous,  so  humane,  and  so 
mild  i  Why  does  be  always  show  himself  the  tender  htber, 
whilst  his  wxgnU^fid  and  rsAeUiow  childim  are  constantly  plotting 
bis  ruin  i  Why  does  he  not  take  up  the  lash  of  Lovu  th»  Faur- 
ttmtk  ?  Why  did  he  not  rush  into  the  Tennia-Court  at  the  bead  o( 
his  guards,  and  drive  out  bis  new  intmsive  guest*  I  An  act  of 
determined  boldness  like  this,  n^>oned  by  atienuons  prepare- 

■  The  Nipolmi  of  I7S9,  the  ■nbK^aesI  UU  of  the  French  ulkm,  ud  *bo, 
deapite  of  lU  hia  tiulingt  uid  mmbltwD,  ina  puiiuuMl;  attKhed  to  Lt  BMt 
Franee,  iiifficieallj  iboned  ibsl  bepowcMcd  the  materiet  for  gDVcniiiif;  and 
Ihit,  in  IS13,  he  entertained  Ihe  nme  opiniont.  when  he  uid  U  the  legnUlin 
body,  "  tbete  afUn  ought  alwiyg  to  be  treated  u  family  inatten."  Hia  tra- 
riment*  napecting  the  impolity  of  uaembling  the  Slatit-Ge—ral,  an  vntbT  of 
perpetualioDi— 4ot  merely  on  account  of  the  refined  ■trength  of  ityle  in  whkh 
lliey  are  conveyed,  but  fur  (be  comet  Tiewi,  and  aound  logical  raaaoning  under 
which  he  iDBile  hia  dcducliona. 
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tknu,  and  a  few  ttecntiou,  if  roqairite,  would  have  stopped  the 
evil  at  ill  rery  source ;— but  the  viituoua  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
wishes  to  be  a  father,  rather  than  a  king ;  and  yet,  at  the  critical 
moment  he  ought  to  show  that  he  is  a  Mn^,  if  he  wishes  to  remain 


Addretted  as  the/ormer. 

"  5lh  S^enba;  1789. 

"  He  who  first  adrised  the  king  to  assfmble  the  Slatea-tienenil, 
would  well  deserve  the  name  and  merit  the  hte  of  Promelhetis ! 
Hie  latter  encroached  on  celestial  power,  by  animating  «  nor. 
(oJ. — the  former  gave  a  stab  to  royalty,  by  animating  the  mowJer, 
whose  ofiipring  were  to  derour  him  I  AU  the  elements  of  the 
moWwN  it  is  said,  were  then  in  existence,  and  the  convocation 
of  the  Statea-General  was  indispensable.  The  former  assertion  ii 
frw,— the  latter  utterly/abe.  llie  events,  it  is  true  existed ;  but 
the  regal  antkoriljf,  strenuonely  displayed  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,— the  efiervescence  restrained  in  its  very  b^ituiing,  would 
have  prevented  them  fhnn  bursting  forth,  and  for  the  time  have 
destroyed  the  greatest  part.  A  wise  reform  afterwards, — a  better 
aystem  of  Anance, — hir  sacrifices  made  on  the  part  of  privilq;ed 
classes,  who  should  be  compelled  to  make  them, — the  interests  of 
an  orders  nicely  balmced, — these  diRereot  subjects  diacnssed  in  a 
select  ocmncil,  tit  committee,  (aueoMA  itUlf)  and  rapidly  put  into  . 
execution,  would  have  calmed  the  minds  of  the  timid,  insenmbly 
resbved  order,  diaconcerted  all  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious,  and 
a^rded  time  to  strengthen  the  weak  sides  of  the  mtmarc^,  or  re- 
construct it  on  a  foundation  more  appropriBte  to  the  mannera  and 
the  necessitiea  of  tiie  pet^ile. 

"  To  bring  about  all  this,  1  have  no  hentatiou  in  saying,  that 
MoZmf  measures  must  have  been  uaed ;  there  muat  have  been  aome 
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victims, — gome  exemplary  pimishmentt ;— perhaps,  even  one  might 
have  passed  for  a  month  or  two  as  a  harsh,  inhuman,  and  unfeel- 
ing ruler ;  what  is  all  that  compared  with  the  yawning  abyss  which 
has  just  opened  under  the  tluimt  and  the  nalioa  ?  The  good  effecta 
brought  about  by  the  reform,  the  restoration  of  internal  peace,  the 
bir  popularity  aimed  at  by  the  sovereign,  wou]d  assuredly  fatnri- 
menij  have  caused  all  the  put  to  be  forgotten.  So  true  it  is,  that 
t  king  (even  unjustly)  who  would  choose  it,  might  murder  half  hia 
subjects,  and  yet  make  himself  idoUied  by  the  other ;  the  only  dif- 
ficulty is  to  know  how  to  go  about  it.  This  assertion,  Dangeais, 
may  appear  bold  to  you ;  but  weigh  it  in  the  balance  of  reflection, 
and  yoa  will  be  convinced  there  never  was  a  more  fundamealal 
truism ;  beudes,  we  are  so  constructed  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise ; 
it  is  human  nature  1  A  happy  people,  who  see  their  riches  and 
their  happiness  daily  increa»e,  are  incapable  of  cmidemning  the 
mtaia  employed  for  both,  by  the  supposed  author  of  their  pros- 
perity. They  are  in  poSHCsrion  of  them,  enjoy  them,  and  they  re- 
quire  nothing  more.  Tliis  is  a  true  picture  of  man  and  society,  of 
every  climate  and  of  every  age. 

"  What  I  predicted  respecting  the  States-General,  was  realised 
much  soonereven  than  I  imagined.  ThatimpoUtic  meoanre  of  con- 
voking a  large  assembly  of  men  in  times  of  public  eflfervescence,  puts 
every  ill  pasaioo  on  the  alert.  One,  who  never  thought  of  taking 
a  part  in  the  l^;islatiDn  of  the  state,  makes  use  of  a  thousand  stn- 
tagemi  to  get  his  nunc  enrolled  amongst  the  actors  (tf  the  folitieat 
drama  abont  to  be  represented.  Another,  who,  through  despair, 
was  preparing  the  deadly  poison  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  exist- 
ence, his  infamy,  and  his  d^t»,  lays  it  aside,  realises  a  little 
money,  and  then  comes  to  the  capital,  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  critical  event,  (le  monait  pir^itaxj  that  can 
extricate  him  from  embarrassment. 

"ThisfirstBssembty  was,  however,  composed  of  men  of  the  high- 
est merit,  (kpbti  grand  m4rile,J  and  whose  poUtical  education  waa 
by  no  means  ignoble ;  these  enlightened  subjects  (rttjett  UkimimA} 
will  most  probably  be  the  ruin  (rf  France,  and  undermine  the 
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throne.  Thu  Msertion  may  at  ftrst  siffht  appeBT  haiardoui ;  and 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  time  will  diworer  tbat  it  is  well  founded.  7%w 
te^-eotutituted  aatemblf  mU  not  be  tkejirtl  to  erect  tcaffbldt,  nor  t« 
mtult  tke  ttnereiyn  power  ;  bvt  it  wtU  paoe  the  way  JOr  thote  giro- 
ntiei :  — thoae  InminooB  diMOUiws  (emnertatioiu  Utmneutet}  on 
pMieal  prttblemt,  the  aolotion  of  which  ought  to  be  confined  to  a 
few,  will  atir  up  thounnde  of  faotimi*  demego^uei  of  every  epeeiei. 
From  these  will  Bpring  other  amcmbliea,  whoee  talenu  and  prin- 
ciples will  be  in  inverte  rmtio  with  the  principles  and  talents  of  their 
predeceewn,  and  into  which  ambitious  delegates  will  inalnuaie 
tfaeniielTea,  ready  to  Mtab,  veaien,  or  pervert  their  colleague*.  The 
lower  claw  will  then  assume  the  principles  of  their  aammed  supe- 
riors, and  ereiy  thing  will  be  destroyed  !  This  self-conatitiited 
assembly,  I  repeat,  will  not  indeed  demolish  (abotlre)  the  edifice 
<A  the  monarchy,  but  wiU  first  ptunt  the  way  to  iu  destruction  !" 

These  equally  remarkable  and  interesting  concluaione  were 
formed  from  daily  perianal  observation  on  passing  events, — 
la  mite  dee  chotet  qui  ont  paxs^  lout  lee  jourg  devtatt  getyeux. — 
A  more  admirable  definition  of  the  results,  which  actually 
took  place,  cannot  well  be  conceived, — they  speak  for  them- 
•dvea. 


Addressed  as  the  former. 


1789. 

"  I  resnnie  my  pen,  Dsngeais,  and  cannot  help  expressing  my  re- 
gret at  your  not  bung  on  the  spot.  Each  day  would  produce  some 
new  event  for  your  consideration,  lliat  country  which  yon  have 
left,  and  the  countrymen  yon  have  abandoned,  are  no  longer  mo- 
rally in  existence :  there  are  absolutely  new  laws,  new  people,  new 
nwnners.  Armies  have  sprung  up  from  the  earth  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment.   What  a  rich  wm  this  Prance  will  present  for  the  skilful 
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man,  who  will  know  how  to  inTestigate  it,  aA«r  thouasnda  of  i&- 
vestigatora,  (dei  examinateanj  both  good  and  bad,  will  have 
periahed,  bj  discovering  to  him  the  different  Htiw  /  You  would 
smile,  my  Mend,  at  the  fanaticism  of  the  present  French  popvla- 
tion ; — a  man,  who  has  not  even  bread  to  eat,  spends  hia  time  in 
aasiBting  at  the  fine  speeches  of  a  political  forum.  A  word  has  been 
thrown  in  among  the  people,  of  which  they  do  not  even  compre- 
hend the  meaning.  It  has,  however,  been  [ucked  up  by  them,  in 
order  to  hang  up  at  the  first  lamp-poet,  (d  la  UaUtntt)  or  cut  into 
^eces  any  person  they  may  suppose  to  be  hoeUle  to  their  measures ; 
— this  is  the  word,  ariitocrat :  a  term  implying  sentence  of  imme- 
diate dttM,  wtuch  is  put  into  immediate  execution,  without  inquir- 
ing if  the  unfortunate  ocnised  is  deserving  of  it  or  not  ]  The 
counsellor  of  state,  Foukm,  and  Berthier,  the  inspector  of  Paris, 
were  assassineted  the  22d  of  last  July,  in  virtue  of  this  term,  to 
which  you  may  give  the  epithet  of  Moicic,  or  diabolic,  just  as  you 
Ihinli  proper. 

"  This  r^omtiag  mob  does  not  con6ne  itself,  however,  to  such 
IriJUnff  exploits  as  these.  The  romance  of  the  dungeons  of  the 
Bastile  was  no  sooner  related  to  them,  than  they  marched  in  ■ 
body  to  this  state  prison.  The  governor,  M.  Delaunay,  who 
should  either  have  opened  the  gates  to  them  peaceably,  or  fired 
upon  them  at  once,  has  been  beheaded  by  the  citizen  Denot,  cook 
of  hu  department!  Flesselles,  the  sheriff,  ended  his  days  by 
conurfoiul  of  Le  Stear  Monart,  a  ailrersmith  of  CharleviUel  In 
short,  my  fiiend,  I  could  send  you  about  thirty  little  dramatic 
pieces,  all  in  (Am  tlylt,  represented  in  a  truely  patriotic  manner, 
in  every  lane  and  alley  of  the  metropolis,  which  are  imitated  in 
Every  other  province.    Matt  la  grandt  trag^ie  approche ! 

"  This  statement,  although  lightly  drawn,  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  F^nch  nation  is  placed,  will,  no  doubt,  create  sorrow  in 
you,  who  are  the  heir  of  an  extremely  rich  nnde ;  nothing  can  be 
more  natural.  He  who  loves  to  live  peaceably,  whom  fortune 
loads  with  her  best  giAs,  will  never  look  with  a  placid  countenance 
on  polilieal  cmmMoM.  If  every  one  of  those  who  now  take  share 
in  the  revolution,  had,  like  you,  Dangeaii,  acquired  a  rich  inherit- 
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■nee,  depend  upon  it  that  the  rerolutioo  would  never  hare  taken 
place,  that  the  mooarch  would  be  revered,  and  hia  subjects  h^ip; 
and  quiet 

"  Many  ntuons  have  been  assigned  for  revolutions  in  a  State ; 
but,  in  my  oinnion,  the  principal  and  primary  cause  is  the  phyncal 
or  nKonl  perplexity  of  one  class  in  parlicalar,  or  of  several  com-, 
tuned.  Wherever  a  revolution  breaks  out,  it  is  certain  that  there 
exists  somewhere  a  factioua  or  suffering  people ;  for,  an  individual 
who  grieves  not,  who  is  not  ambitions, — (for  ambition  is  grievous) 
— who  sees  his  afiairs  and  his  family  prosper, — if  in  lus  reasou— 
is  a  decided  enemy  to  all  revolutions,  and  wisely  M  i  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  every  one  else  should  be  of  his  opinion,  or  that  I 
•bonld. 

"  You  have  already  seen  that  I  pitied  the  monarch,  and  did  full 
justice  to  his  virtues;  you  have  heard  me  wish  that  he  poasesaed 
en«^,  firmneaa,  and  even  insensibihty, — a  quality  he  certainly 
needs  at  present,  in  order  to  repress  the  unwarrantable  andacity 
of  some  of  his  subjects.  Well,  if  t  thus  expressed  myself,  feeling 
for  his  interest  and  his  safety,  it  waa  that  1  identified  myself  to  hi* 
title,  to  the  auilmritg  which  he  ought  necessarily  to  possess  in  all 
its  foluew,  and  which  he  allows  himself  to  be  deprived  of  through 
hia  good  natare.  In  short,  1  placed  mguff  im  hit  tkront,  and  with 
regret  saw  that  he  acted  not  in  the  manner  in  which  I  would  have 
acted  in  a  Bimilar  sitnation ;— his  blindness  has  been  a  warning 
to  me.  But,  laying  aside  this  sentiment,  I  see  with  inexpressible 
pleasoiB,  on  other  grounds,  both  the  too  great  indidgence  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  too  insolent  audacity  of  the  subject.  This  is  my 
lesson.  Such  is  likewise  the  opinion  1  have  of  the  labours  of 
thoae  directors  convoked  by  the  king,— still  the  same  want  of 
energy,  productive  of  the  most  outrageous  violence  (intpAaoMf/ 
JkriatH)  on  the  part  of  the  people.  And  yet  I  should  despond  if 
■n  these  atrodties  did  not  exist ;  for  it  only  leads  to  an  exptotim 
that  aeems  most  likely  to  raise  me  from  the  impa-c^libk  emtnmce 
on  which  I  at  present  grovel, — an  explosion  that  will  bring  me 
into  notoriety,  and  afford  me  the  means  of  realizing  those  ezpec- 
tationa  1  )uve  cherished  from  my  earliest  infancy. 
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''  However  dark  the  political  eloadH  may  appear,  as  iJiej  an 
tetUing  over  the  horizon  of  the  Frendi  nation,  70U  will  icarcdy 
-  endit  when  informed,  my  friend,  that  it  is  the  foreboding  of  aomei 
dnadfnl  stonn  1  Ye«,  Dangeaia,  the  vMsel  of  the  state  is  threat- 
ened with  burricanea  {oaroffoiu)  uid  multiplied  destniction.  I  do 
not  tliink  it  in  the  power  of  mortals  to  stem  the  raging  winds  that 
roar  around  it ; — the  IKvinity  alone  can  safely  guide  it  into 
barbouT'l 

"  This  forced  penetration  {p^n^ration  par  Jbrw)  into  the  con- 
vulsions Our  country  must  necessarily  undergo,  makes  me  ni  feet 
hif^r  than  I  was.  I  foucy  to  myaelf  that  fortune  wishes  to 
realise  the  troth  of  the  note  placed  by  my  name  in  the  list  of  can- 
didates in  the  Military  College.  Yes,  I  aspire  at  an  eminence,  and 
circumstances  wiD  favour  me ;  we  can  no  longer  doubt  it.  You 
win  then,  Dangeais,  recollect  the  conTersations  of  our  yonth — my 
flrat  desires— my  expectatdons — and  the  aentdmenta  1  confide  to  you 
in  this  despatch.  You  will  say  to  yourself,  '  ke  ehtrvked  every 
yiitwe  kopt  by  premil  anticipation,  and  my  friend  wat  not  ituUgiaf 
is  idU  fanntt.'  May  my  first  sheela  be  a  convincing  proof  to  you 
that  1  am  approaching  the  goal'!"         .... 

' "  Lm  DiriDlti  Mule  pnit  l«  conduire  su  hsvre  uiuii."— Napolbon. 

■  "  How  vbcb  more  ftronglj  v ould  Ibe  deUiU  wnvejti  in  thi»  TOlumiann 
([Hitle  of  BuonnpuU  hivg  InlOKMed  me,  bad  uot  ihc  imprtuoiu  vriMr  inter- 
mii^Ud  them  litb  hia  ploomg  nfltcUona !  However  ciiriout  1  mighi  be  10 
know  how  fiir  be  miglil  enuiigic  hinieelf  in  Ibe  mait  of  imbitiou, — bia  projecU. 
bis  principle^,' — tbo  visbes  be  expreaaed  to  lee  tbc  miafortunes  of  bi«  eountiT 
multiplied  in  aid  of  tbem.-^ll  Iheae  tbings,  I  nr.  inapired  me  with  ■  eertwn 
invDiiinbvjr  avenion  for  him,  which  certminl)'  would  b>Te  induced  me  to 
bmli  off  every  connexion,  bad  I  not,  on  reflectian,  conaidered  the  ini|mb*- 
Ulit)'  of  hia  meani  ever  hecomiog  proportionaie  to  bi«  Jrtir—,  Thia  eonvictien 
alnno  prevemed  me  from  implying,  in  my  anawcr,  a  fonnal  diwpprobation  bolh 
of  hii  principlea,  and  the  wiahea  he  mMiifeelod.  Hia  dCKtiption  of  autneqnmt 
Kenet  of  borror  were  atiiqiu,  and  hia  feelings  for  the  deatniclion  of  rojo^  may 
beovll  conliaaled  wilb  hi>  ambition."— A'ote  bg  M.  ITAiigeaU. 

S.B^—Tlie/omrlk  letter  relalei  la  iht  jri'i>Hj'ie.ieeiificM_.\uIbor. 
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From  Napoleon  Buonafarte,  Geoeral  of  Artillery,  to 
M.  D'Anokaib. 

"  Toulon,  17  December,  1793. 

"  lliu  is,  I  think,  Monuem',  an  attestation  of  some  raak—wtat 
tnperioiity  and  hopes  of  preferment — so  much  received  on  aeeotmt 
from  foTtane,  for  the  delightful  promises  with  which  she  has  ever 
buoyed  me  up. 

"  Well,  Dangeais,  now  say,  '  Buonaparte,  you  do  not  re/lecl  j  ymr 
Atom  ii  eertainlj/  eradced;  yoitr  meant  vAU  nmer  be  praportioned  to 
yomr  eitd*."  What  a  pitiful  case  is  pour's,  my  friend,  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  madman, — who  is  rather  an  original  one,  by  the  bye.  You 
moat  at  least  confess,  that  this  proportion  of  means  is  not  badly 
iJMehtd  out:  yes,  sketched  out ;  that  is  the  very  word.  And  yet, 
if  this  were  the  completion  of  my  destiny,  I  would  place  myself  on 
the  first  mortar-pUee  pointed  at  the  enemy  1  Are  not,  moreover,  my 
means  (««»  pritattiinu)  allowable,  since  now-a-days  tbt  metmetl 
indiindaal  sell  hitiuelf  up  for  a  legitlator  and  govenor  ?  Ah  1  my 
friend,  what  an  oAyM  does  our  TasobiHon  present !  How  many 
heedless  and  headstrong  victims  will  fall  into  it !  How  many  have 
already  fallen  1  The  crisis  is  indeed  terrible  f  Thanks  to  Heaven, 
I  have  the  hope  of  being  pregemed;  but,  in  speaking  to  you  of 
thia  abym,  I  am  silent  about  those  pertoiu  and  event*  that  are  daily 
rendering  it  deeper.    These  detuls  are  due  to  you.    Mark  well 

'  ^*  If  the  police  bsdnot  dspriTcd  mo  of  iujp^>en,thc  public  would  ben  find 
th«  teeomi  letter  (or  dnpatch)  thit  Nipoleon  wiolc  to  me,  io  iriiich  it  maid 
Im  wen  bow  unwclcDmc  to  him  were  Ibe  obumciona  I  nude  on  the  ippuRDI 
mbnndilj'  af  bit  unbitioui  prujedt..  There  would  ilu  frjlow  the  tine  des- 
pateheahe  tfterwmrdi rnddreieed  tome, ud  ]q  which  he  giTe  meAuom  murk- 
able  occoaiil  of  the  priudpii  eientt  that  happened  coatecutiTely  in  Fnncei 
from  the  beginning  of  1790  to  the  26lfa  July  1793,  the  day  when  i'elun,  the 
mafor  of  Parii,  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  llie  AfaneiUoif.  The  next  deepttch 
would  be  a  eontiunation,  and  nothing  Hould  be  found  wanting,  I(  i>  true,  the 
evenli  be  dcMrlbea  ace  to  be  found  in  nunwTDDi  booka,  and  kagWD  alaioet  14 
everr  obo;  but  the  orwauJ  manner  in  wbkh  he  relatei  them  belong*  to  him 
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where  1  leh  off  in  my  last  detpaleh.  Do  not,  liowever,  expect  > 
regtUar  teritt  qfjaett.  1  wiU  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  pnncipal 
Butgects  of  this  vast  and  gtoomy  picture,  not  ao  much  to  lay  tbem 
in  judgment  before  yon,  u  to  convince  you  of  my  own  character, 
and  impreaa  you  with  the  idea  that  my  aim  is  not  too  lofty,  when 
I  think  myself  worthy  of  aspiring  at  erery  thing. 

"  If  perchance  the  happiness  of  your  country  should  be  your 
fiiTourite  illuuou, — if  you  are  not  fuUy  persuaded,  that  in  a  revo- 
lution the  good  are  daily  exposed  to  fall  6y  the  dagger  of  Ike  ambi- 
ftow— quit  for  ever  the  perusal  of  these  despatches.  In  them  you 
will  find  no  common  narration ;  the  subject  ia  new,  terrible,  and 
such  as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  aimals  of  civUized  natiaiu  ! 
If,  however,  you  continue  to  peruse  them,  be  not  astonished  if  I 
marimtk  an  itulttible  teal  eerlain  perxnu  and  aetiont.  In  deeds  so 
unnatural,  so  outrageous,  it  will  be  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  use 
a  natural  and  placid  style.  My  language  will  necessarily  deserve 
a  part  of  the  reproaches  belonging  to  tbe  actioiu  it  will  describe. 
Forewarned,  therefore,  be  not  entirely  surprised  at  my  eztrava- 

"  From  Besanfon,  I  arrived  again  at  Paris,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1793.  This  was  a  new-modcUed  city— a  nursery  for 
mean  shufflers,  seekers  after  preferment,  cut-throats,  and  weak, 
paltry  citizens,  driven  headlong  from  crime  to  crime,  and  who,  after 
having  proceeded  so  far,  find  it  difficult  to  retreat.  Such  a  gang 
{baade)  collected  in  this  ipiif  qf  penStum  (gofft  Stufiumt)  was 
perfectly  conformable  to  my  aim.    On  the  ftetntg-Mcomt  of  the 

ilonc.  The  id«u  he  Axe>,  ud  (he  opioloni  ha  tarmi  of  them,  ^tc  them  as 
•ir  ot  Dorel  intenrt,  iriikb  DukM  ua  bcliere  tW  we  rod  tbem  Sot  t)i«  int 
liBe,  Add  ts  the  gnat  intenM  thit  iu|rira»,  the  no  Itn  inMreetin^  dreuM- 
Mance  sf  leeing  Napalemi  Bactuiparlt,  who  n  a  later  perwd  aBouled  the 
Ihrane  of  Hmrj  tit  Fourth,  jndge  the  abellan  of  a  reTolutioo  whkb  wai  Ibe 
Tei7  cauee  of  bli  aequiriog:  that  thnne.  Tbu>  I  wj,  \t  the  hiiUirinl  JMipor- 
ttnco  of  IbeM  MfilKt  and  loat  papera  u  deeplj  felt,  Ftmdii  ongfat  to  ttt\  the 
wei^t  of  it,  and  a  atill  greater  mitiimai  raeninumt^  for  the  betrayal  of  faiapatnai 
and  beat  fneiid.     The  vubeequent  iacla  1  have  pnaerred  tta  \uttorj ^^'—Nvit  if 
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Mme  iDoath  rty^ly  ma  abolkhed,  and  the  repabUc  ordained !  It 
was  then,  Dangeaia,  that  I  amlted  irith  expectation,  and  not  wilh- 
ont  a  motive ;  bmtee  alone  have  no  fbreeight ! 

"  In  the  tnonth  of  December  I  was  still  at  Paris  to  solicit  pro- 
inotfam.  During  all  the  time  not  given  np  to  mj  aobcitations,  I 
wM  employed  in  nftiog  into  men  and  motives,  nor  could  I  occnpy' 
myself  more  profitably.  I  fteqnentad  assiduously  the  sittings  of 
ihe  ComiesJioit.  There  1  learned  that  the  pMbfopAer  and  the 
obteiTtr  are  one  and  the  same  person;  and  that  at  times  each  may 
acquire  more  knowledge  in  fathoming  a  vokaao,  thaa  in  investi- 
gating a  bed  of  planta.  Half  a  century  devoted  to  hard  study, 
and  all  the  books  that  have  ever  been  printed,  could  not  have 
instilled  the  hmdredtk  part  of  those  valuable  notions  which  I  ac 
quired  in  the  dark  bosom  (Ic  mib  noir)  of  this  representative  diaoti 
All  the  elements  of  mora/  nnl  were,  I  believe,  there  in  fermentation. 
If  fear  still  kept  within  it  a  /etc  honest  individuals  (km  poig»it 
de  gmu  AomAes] — a  circumstance  probable  enough — I  am  certain 
thejf  most  have  rested  upon  Utonu. 

"  The  nuUh  of  December  the  pleader  Target  informed  me  that 
the  virtuous  Louis  the  Sixteenth  (Loau  xvj.)  would  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  tbe  Convention  on  the  tkvmtk.  At  this  information, 
one  half  of  my  frame  sprang  with  hope,  and  the  other  half  shud- 
dered with  horror  !  FWnctmew  /  from  Pharamond  nntil  this  day 
iriiat  have  we  witnessed  ?  Nothing,  in  comparison  to  tbe  great 
events  reserved  by  fortune  for  this  period. 

"  A  just  and  benevolent  king,  who  has  nothing  to  reproach  him- 
self with  but  his  unbotaided  elentenof,  brought  on  a  sudden  before 
his  subjects,  who  have  eoiulihatd  tktmttivtt  kU  jwigti,  to  be  here- 
after his  execHtUHMTJ  / — snch  a  man,  I  say,  compelled  to  lay  aside 
his  nanK,  his  title,  and  his  rank,  is  one  of  those  terrible  spectacles 
that  rend  the  heart  of  tbe  good  man  and  faithful  subject ;  that  are 
awful  and  painfiil  to  the  pbilosopher ;  that  are  rapturous  and 
aublime  to  tbe  ambitious !  How  blunted  soever  may  be  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man,  be  would,  if  it  were  possible,  purchase,  even  at  the 
price  of  hia  blood,  the  right  of  assisting  at  such  a  meeting. 

"  I  arrived  at  the  Convention, — I  seated  myself, — tbe  monarch 
13 
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enters.  Oh,  Nature !  who  ordered  thee  to  imprint  on  the  foreheads 
of  legitimate  soverdgns  so  much  grandeur  and  dignity!  why  am 
I  not  gihed  with  the  same  majegtic  appearance  i  How  well  wonld 
It  BDit  my  pn^ects]  But,  do:  indiscreetly  liberal  to  thii  thy 
favoured  doss,  thou  art  a  rigid  step-mother  to  others!  Such 
were  the  JeHlous  reflections  that  assailed  me,  Dangeais, — I  murt 
confess  it, — at  the  sight  of  the  king  of  France  before  this  imperioos 
awembly, — reflections,  which,  on  an  attentire  coauderation,  wer« 
(ucceeded  by  mildo"  sentiments.  Nature,  said  1,  is  in  the  right  in 
having  distinguished  these  privileged  classes.  Who  will  captivate  by 
favour  and  benevolence,  if  it  be  not  the  man  who  governs  his 
equals  i  This  title  alone,  whether  acquired  justly  or  not,  is  suffi. 
cient  to  conciliate  the  inclination  (nmnJier  2a  volonli^ )  to  the  pro^ 
tectioH  of  tapenuttitral  and  diomt  bangs. 

"  My  looks  were  again  turned  towards  the  accused  manarch. 
The  serenity  of  his  soul  could  he  traced  on  his  calm  and  dignified 
countenance.  His  innocmce  was  amply  manifest  in  his  least  mo- 
tions, and  the  bench  of  criminals  (b  banc  dtt  erimttult),  on  which 
be  bad  been  placed  by  crime  and  ombiliQn,  appeared  to  me  a  splen- 
did throne  of  glory  and  majesty  (ub  frrfne  magn^qnt  d'koitaar  rf 
dt  m^eiU).  Excuse  me,  my  friend,  if,  to  display  these  noble 
scenes  to  you,  I  make  use  of  an  heroic  style ;  but  you  well  know, 
that  every  thing  that  strikes  my  mind  assumes  the  height  of  the 
cedar.  My  thoughts  are  lofty,  therefore  my  expressions  are  so  t 
and  that  which  would  be  ridiculous  in  another,  in  me  is  only  the 
perfect  elfect  of  nature. 

"  The  king  spoke  {le  rot  parla).  He  was  at  once  coNciw  and 
tfAHiae  :  it  is  not,  therefore,  neceaeary  for  me  to  repeat  his  words. 
I  expected  at  one  time  that  his  »elf-appointed  judges  (coM(if>A  i 
«M-mAMt)  would  falldownathis  feet;  but,  alas!  I  was  deceived: 
they  possessed  both  the  audacity  and  the  sullen  energy  of  mektd- 
HtMi.  Silent,  they  looked  upon  the  king,  and  shuddered  not. 
Neither  the  rank  of  the  accused,  his  innocence — which  no 
DM  present  doubted — the  serenity  of  his  countenance,  nor  the 
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ftogiut  appeamiM  (oonfoNr}  ot  bia  whole  penon,  had  any  efibcta 
on  the  iron  hearts  (c(nr<  lie  fer)  of  these  men,  determined  to  braTe 
both  etltttial  uigtat  and  human  revenge  I  Such  fixed  audacity 
(hardie*tt  delemiMi)  on  their  part  nised  them,  in  one  sense,  in  my 
eatimBtion ;  at  least,  said  1,  they  act  their  part  admirably,  and  their 
■criminsl  inKoaibility  is  some  recommendation ;  for,  if  virtme  has 
its  heroea,  so  has  ^utlt. 

"  Shall  I,  Dangetus,  entrust  you  with  a  secret?  Well,  then, 
these  guilty  wretchet  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me,  that, 
(being  in  the  secret)  had  it  depended  on  m;  myself  to  have  been 
any  thing  bat  a  mere  witness  of  the  mock  solemn  condemnation 
tbey  were  about  to  pronounce,  or  one  of  those  who  condemned 
him,  I  should  not  hare  hesitated  in  my  choice.  As  a  subject  of 
the  prince,  I  would  hare  taien  my  place  amongst  his  judges  i  but 
there  my  ambition,  expaikaive  as  it  is,  would  have  known  where  to 
•top.  J  would  have  spoken  boldly  in  favour  of  the  monarch,  and 
ivobably  have  saved  him.  If  I  am  mistaken,  be  it  so;  it  is  an 
idea  that  has  often  possessed  me.  Ijeam,  Dangeus,  how  I  would 
hare  Bt«N«d  my  ooarae  in  this  impetuous  ocean.  I  would,  in  the 
first  placa,  have  secured  a  method  for  escaping  {  for  he  is  only  half 
a  hero  who  faDa  a  eielim  to  bis  Imtrtlt  j  and  my  end  would  have 
been  defeated.  This  important  precaution  first  taken,  and  my  plan 
ready,  I  would  have  rushed  forward  into  the  peijured  assembly, 
not  to  r^fiOe  the  accusation  brought  against  the  king  of  France, 
^whose  death  was  already  teereify  planned,  and  who  (base  mean- 
ness I)  was  led  finth  for  form's  sake, — but  to  cut  short  all  decutfal 
decoram  (JbnnaUtt  dhaxmtt'j,  and  proclaim  aloud  the  secret 
intentions  of  the  guilty  directors.  Thus  would  1  have  addressed 
tbem:— 

"  '  BaPHKHBNTATivasl  what  bas  the  king of  France to  do  keref 
Why  act  a  prelude  to  his  death,  by  judiciary  forms  ?  Why  impose 
on  ytmrselves  the  unpleasant  task  of  supporting  the  reproach,  the 
m^esty  of  his  looks, — the  serenity  of  his  countenance, — the  sublime 
self-«msciousness  of  his  innocence?  Why  torment  yourselves  to 
invent  charges  against  him  ?  Why  require  him  to  justify  himself, 
when  the  irrtvoeMe  decree  of  his  condemnation  is  written  on  your 
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hearts  i  What !  you,  who  have  trampled  under  foot  bH  law  and 
decorum, — you,  who  have  broken  through  every  tie,  and  destroyed 
every  privilege,  do  you  now  lower  your  tone,  in  order  to  (ago,  to 
ape  justice  I  Gentlemen,  you  are  out  in  your  parts.  On  the  foot- 
ing you  are  now,  your  sovereign  can  no  longer  etciitj  you  well 
know  it  yourselves,  but  dare  not  proclaim  it,  ae  if  feaifnl  of  witlb 
standing  the  indignation  of  other  nations.  In  the  name  of  your 
formidable  renown,  he  not  thiltified — be  for  once  great  and  sincere 
in  this  ilbftriotw  HMnfer  /  Let  one  of  you,  like  a  sublime  regicide, 
thus  address  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;~"  Successor  of  Henry  tkt  Eimtk, 
henceforth  France  will  no  longer  obey  ant  King  alone.  Wb  impoM 
the  task  on  tentn  hundred  Sowreiffm;  consequently  yo«  can  no 
longer  live  t  prepare  for  death  1"  ' 

"  Do  you  not  think,  my  &iend,  that  such  a  speech  would  have 
changed  the  order  of  things  t  Wonld  the  aBsembly  have  listened 
to  it  with  indifference  1  Would  it  not,  in  shrat,  have  ronaed  the 
energy  of  those,  who  in  the  Convention  were  secretly  inclined 
towards  the  fallen  prince  J  1  am  ctmnnced,  that  the  numoona 
aenaalionB  necessarily  produced  wonld  have  brought  on  a  bMter 
state  of  things.  Aa  to  myself,  wisely  making  my  escape  after  the 
meetiDg,  I  would  have  taken  my  refuge  with  the  French  prince^ 
and  trusted  to  th«r  loNoar  for  my  safety  and  advancement  But 
my  situation  condemned  me  to  the  pain  of  remaining  a  mote 
spectator. 

"  These  were,  my  friend,  the  Mriat  castles  myactiva  imagination 
formed  in  the  midst  of  this  popular  vortex— this  crater  of  the  baser 
pasaious  I  The  iU-etarred  monarch  is  at  last  directed  to  provide 
himself  with  a  omnMt,  and  the  guards  (ttntomateM)  recnndnct  him 
to  the  Temple.  Next  day  J  was  informed  that  the  pleader  TWyst 
had  refased  hie  aaaiatance  to  his  aovereign.  Tbia  waa,  in  the  foUeat 
force  of  the  term,  blotting  out  kit  own  nanefiom  the  amudi  vf 
inMonaSlg.  But  this  coward  of  prudence  replied  to  this,  '  Bj/ 
riaiing  mg  ova  l^e  I  ihoidd  not  mm  hi$.'  In  that  respect  he  poa. 
sibly  was  right,  and  were  I  in  his  place  I  should  perhaps  haveactad 
in  the  same  manner;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  love  my  own  life  i 
it  is  a  natural  failing.    Well,  MalefherbM,  Tronchil,  and  Dmixe, 
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devoted  nibjects,  whom  I  could  not  imitate,  but  whom  I  would 
place  m  my  right  hand,  if  I  were  a  king,  TMerved  to  themKtvea 
this  hoiumr,  and  united  to  defend  the  gnuidson  of  Saint  Lonii. 
Sbould  they  tarmve  this  conragfloue  act,  I  will  never  pass  by  them 
without  a  reapectfnl  bow." 

Addxnda,  dated  20th  February. 
"  Having  gone  to  Veraaillea,  on  some  pnvatt  budneBS,  I  did  not 
return  to  Pans  before  the  i6th  of  January.  I  loet,  conseqnently, 
diree  or  four  acenea  of  this  dark,  ambitions  tragedy ;  but  I  was 
preaent,  on  the  IStfa,  at  the  Convention.  Ah  1  Dangeais,  in  spite 
of  all  that  may  have  been  advanced  by  tie  fiirie$  of  the  rtvobOioK  , 
a  king  is  not  a  mere  man.  His  head  falls,  it  is  true,  like  that  of  a 
petumdi  but  he  who  commits  the  murder  inwardly  riiuddera  at 
the  deed:  and  .if  toferior  motives,  which  direct  him,  did  not 
benumb  his  senses,  be  would  not  dare  to  utter  the  fatal  condem- 

"  I  eagerly  contemplated  the  determined  wretches  who  were 
about  to  pronounce  sentence  on  their  virtuous  sovereign,  t  watched 
every  motion  of  their  countenance.  I  probed  into  their  very  hearts. 
The  magnitude  and  importuice  of  the  crime  alone  supported  them. 
The  name  and  rank  of  their  victim  secretly  alarmed  them,  and  had 
they  hesitated,  the  prince  would  have  been  saved.  Unfortunately, 
they  had  aaid  to  each  other,  'If  this  head  do  wrf  fitB  to-day, 
oar*  tmift  toon  hereafter  faU  under  the  wee  tf  the  awmfioner.'  It 
waa  this  thought,  more  than  anything  else,  that  influenced  the 
votes.  What  pen  would  be  sufficiently  skil&l  to  deduct  the  situa- 
tion of  the  assembly  I  Pensive,  mute,  hardly  daring  to  breathe, 
tbdr  eyea  were  fixed  alternately  on  the  acaited,  the  judge,  and  the 
connael.  Unparalleled  circumstance!  This  dreary  pause  termi- 
■Mles.  fVOrleanB  eiclaima,  '  f  vote  for  death !'.,.,  Electricity  itself 
eoold  not  have  produced  a  more  instantaneous  effect.  Directors 
and  judges  rose  dismayed,  and  the  court  re-echoed  with  a  nrarmur 
of  Jtorror.  One  man  alone,  immoveable  as  a  rock,  remained  seated. 
I  waa  that  man !  The  reason  I  gave  myself  for  this  insensibility 
was  found,  first,  in  my  innocence  of  participation  in  the  guilt, — 
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Mcondly,  in  my  ambilioK  ;  and  as  an  ambitioia  man,  the  Dnke  cf 
Orleans'  action  appealed  to  me  peifeclly  natural.  He  aimed  at  n 
Ihromt  that  belonged  not  to  him,  and  certaini]'  each  an  acquintioi) 
eonld  not  be  made  by  a  poeaeaMK'  of  virtrte  and  general  efteeM. 

"  Now,  my  friend,  I  most  be  brief.  Diamal  subjecta  are  not  to 
my  taste.  The  king  was  condemned  to  death ;  and  on  the  2in  of 
the  same  month,  if  the  French  name  was  atained  with  an  odioKa 
gtilhett  the  martyrohgy  was  augmented  with  an  illuetriotu  name  !'* 

N.B.  The  remainder  details  the  programme  of  the  ezeca- 
tion,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  notes,  that  M.  IXAn- 
geaJE  boldly  accuses  M.  Fouch^,  Duke  lyOtranto,  with  having- 
unjustly  deprived  him  of  a  portion  of  his  papers  previously 
to  the  period  of  the  second  restoration.  It  roay  well  be 
imagined,  that  Fouch£,  who,  there  can  be  little  reason  at  pre- 
sent for  doubting,  betrayed  to  the  Allied  Powers  the  intended 
route  of  Napoleon,  on  his  departure  from  Fane  after  the  batde 
of  Waterloo,  wished,  from  interested  persoDid,  aa  well  u  po- 
litical motives,  to  conceal  every  circumstance  of  a  favorable 
description  towards  the  Bourbons,  in  the  first  part  of  that 
extraordinary  man's  public  life  and  principles, — the  object, 
that  of  throwing  as  much  abloom/  as  possible  upon  his  political 
career.  But  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  towar.ds  Monnew  at 
Lyons,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  and  his  peremptory  refusal 
to  receive  into  his  body-guard  the  corps  which  deserted  that 
prince,  justify  a  full  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments 
he  expresses,  with  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  States 
General,  the  impolitic  moderation  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and 
the  subsequent  proceedinga  of  the  National  Convention.  He 
could  profit  of  treasons,  yet  despised  traitors,  as  his  known 
abhorrence  of  Santerre,  who  commanded  the  soldiery  (fc» 
mtomatei)  at  the  execution  of  the  king,  verifies.  He  was 
the  creature  of  ambition,  and  "  aimed  at  a  Ihroiu,"  although 
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he  execrated  the  means  adopted  by  Ilulippe  d'Egalit^  to  obtain 
it ;  and  be  saw  no  prospect  of  gratifying  his  deaire,  or  attain- 
ing his  object,  but  by  yielding  to  the  circnjnstances  of  the 
times,  sailing  with  the  prejudices  of  the  French  people  against 
the  Bonrbon  dynasty,  and  turning  them  to  his  own  advan- 
tage ;  as  his  early  correspondence  with  M.  D'Angeus,  in  whom 
he  appears  t«  have  reposed  unlimited  confidence,  abundantly 
sttests. 

The  originals  of  these  extraordinary  letters  were  left  by  M. 
IVAngeais  to  his  pereoiud  friead,  M.  d'Ancemont,  who  had  been 
an  early  attach^  of  the  Napoleon  family ;  and  abundant  oppor- 
tnnity  was  aflbrded  for  the  denial  of  their  aathenticity,  if  such 
were  doubted,  at  the  time  when  he  publicly  accused  M.  Fouch^ 
of  having  caused  the  remainder  to  be  abstracted  from  his  pos- 
sessicn.  They  were  shown  to  General  lamarque  and  many 
others,  well  acqnuntedwith  the  character  of  Napoleon's  hand- 
writing, who  expressed  themselves  fuUy  satisfied  on  the  point. 
Amongst  them  were  also  original  documents,  letters,  and 
offidal  correspondence  of  Josephine,  Lucien  Buonaparte, 
Mnrat,  Barras,  &c.  from  1781  to  1798,  extracts  from  which 
were  arranged  and  published  by  Mademoiselle  d'Ancemont, 
in  French,  with  fac-similea  of  the  different  handwriting,  after 
the  death  of  her  father,  and  designed  as  an  illustration  of  the 
mannscript  of  St.  Helena.  General  Savary  (who  has  refuted 
the  chai^  of  Napoleon's  having  given  the  ordert  for  the 
execution  of  the  Duke  d'Kngbien.)  andM.  De  las  Casas  have 
each  expressed  themselves  in  similar  terms,  with  regard  to 
his  views  of  the  former  French  revolution ;  but  few  authors 
more  decidedly  than  M.  de  Bourrienne. 

The  circnmstances  connected  with  the  revolution  of  1789 

moat  ever  form  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  for  the  pen 

of  the  historian  and  the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher. 

Jf  England  hod  her  ProtettaiU,    France  has  also  bad  her 
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Catholic  martyr.  The  rerotntion  of  18S0  einks  into  insigoi- 
ficant  importance  in  the  comparison,  as  it  wa^  oiily  an  tgiet 
or  conseqnence  of  the  former.  Mr.  Bnrke'a  eloquent  eolo^am 
on  the  virtnes  of  Maria  Antoinette,  and  his  lamentation  for 
the  departnre  of  duvalry,  and  Napoleon's  homage  to  the  vir- 
tuoM  deportment  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  are  keen  satires  vpoa 
the  jiutiGe  and  honom'  of  human  nature  in  popular  proceed- 
ings ;  they  afibrd  a  moral  lesson,  which  lungs  and  statesmen 
may  stndy  with  real  advantage. 

The  notice  of  these  important  topics  will  hardly  be  deemed 
a  digression  by  the  intelligent  reader,  who  will  st  once  see, 
that-  Napoleon  took  the  model  of  the  institations  he  designed 
for  the  French  people  from  tiioee  of  Rome;  and  notwith- 
standing that  he  exhibited  many  blemishes  of  character  in  hia 
career  (and  all  great  conquerors  have  had  their  blemishes), 
the  French  nation  is  indebted  to  his  genius  and  firmness  for 
the  restoration  of  its  chivalric  character — its  emancipation 
from  that  vortex  of  revolutionary  degradation,  and  deser- 
tion of  religions  and  moral  obligation,  whi^  desolated 
its  hearths,  desecrated  its  altars,  and  depc^nlated  its.smll 
Under  his  mie  the  arts  and  sciences  revived,  and  the  man  of 
letters  or  of  genius,  frt>m  whatever  clime,  found  in  him  a 
patron  and  a  friend ; — ^hia  reception  of,  and  the  honours  hs 
conferred  on,  onr  own  conntryman.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  the 
height  of  our  national  animosity,  evidence  this  fact.  How 
marked  the  contrast,  then,  between  his  government  (however 
despotic),  and  that  of  rejmbUeanim,  which  peremptorily  sent, 
in  derision  of  science  and  learning,  the  unfortunate  Lauouiar 
to  the  scafibld !  From  the  mire  of  revolutionary  degradation 
we  come  at  length  to  a  system  of  some  form,  posseesing  the 
classic  title  of  Qmaular  Government. 

Tliis  government  was  to  consist  of  a  conservtMoe  temtle — 
a  legislative  body  of  three  hundred  members— «nd  a  tribunal 
13 
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of  one  hnndred  members.  The  consukr  gorernment  was 
Kcepted  on  the  7tli  of  Febraary,  1800,  and  this  may  be  called 
tbe/tmrtk  conttitation  with  which  the  French  nation  had  been 
hononred  with  in  a  very  short  time.  Buonaparte  was  named 
Jtr>f  Conw/,  and  shortly  afterworda  his  celebrated  code  of 
lam,  entitled  the  Code  Napoleon,  was  promulgated.  Under 
thia  popular  legislative  protection,  the  Concordat  stood  at 
once  most  conspicnoDs,  allowing  fall  protection  to  the  French 
(Jer^  of  all  clasaea  for  the  exercise  of  their  religious  duties ; 
social  secnrity  was  revived ;  and  the  chnrdiei  were  once  more 
opened  for  public  derotiou.  These  were  certainly  redeeming 
points  in  the  career  of  ambition ;  and  the  Christian  patriot 
.  may  view  in  him  a  second  Cyrus  rebuilding  the  Temple,  aa  an 
instrmnent  of  Almighty  Power  ! 

Tliere  is  something  melancholy  appaling  to  the  reflecting 
mind  when  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  those  revolting 
and  ^oomy  scenes  which  were  enacted  during  the  nine  y«ar* 
that  France  proscribed  the  CkrisHan  Reliyitm  from  her  boeom. 
What  a  nation  of  fretmen,  reduced  below  the  level  of  Mabo- 
meddan  morality  I — a  nation,  which,  making  liberty  its  idol, 
iras  without  religious  temples,  into  whi<di  the  devout  of  any 
dasB  might  enter  to  worship  the  Author  of  their  being,  apart 
fxom  tiw  maddened  din  of  profligate,  p(ditical,  murderous 
atheitm  I  "  During  this  period  of  moral  abstraction  and 
dreary  solitnde,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  "  children  grew 
into  manhood,  '  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.' 
Hie  long  apiHrenticeship  which  the  young  people  of  the  revo- 
lution had  served  at  the  altar  of  ReauM  rendered  thnr  modes 
0(  thinking  so  completely  new,  that  on  the  restoration  of  reli> 
giona  worship  they  stood  aioof  from  the  aged  few,  emerged 
as  it  were  from  the  tomb,  who  assembled  with  the  court  to 
celebrate,  in  the  cathedral  of  Noire  Dame,  the  ratification  for 
&e  treaty  of  peace,  in  1802."    llus,  in  a  great  measure,  jus. 
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ti£ed  Napoleon's  remarkable  addrese  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
the  department  of  the  Rhine,  on  his  auuming  the  ia:q)eTial 
purple, — that  "  he  had  done  more,  by  hia  aoUtary  example, 
to  restore  ChriBtianity  to  the  Frendi  people,  than  they  seemed 
inclined  to  eflect  by  their  taboure;"  and,  warning  then 
against  interference  in  poUtici,  to  the  neglect  of  their  sacred 
duties,  condoded  with  the  extraordinary  words, — "  I  esta- 
blished the  Concordat  for  general  protection  and  secmity  of 
conscience.  Had  I  not  done  so,  my  duty  would  have  impelled 
me  to  become  a  Protettmtt,  and  ttitenty  milUoiu  of  people 
would  have  followed  my  example !"  The  succeeding  circum- 
stances attending  the  imperial  regime  in  France  are  so  generally 
known,  that  a  fiirther  notice  of  them  here  might  be  deemed 
superfluous. 

We  now  return  to  the  Roman  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
briefly  noticing  the  proceedings  under  their  varied  forms  of 
popular  government,  until  they  ended  in  the  despotism  of  s 
nugle  individual,  which,  without  the  smaUest  perversion  of 
focts,  can  fully  and  fairly  be  traced  to  the  equally  impoUtie 
and  nnjust  conduct  that  was  repeatedly  manifested  towards 
the  noble,  or  patridan  order,  ending  ultimately  in  the  entire 
subversion  of  the  Uberties  of  Rome. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  election  of  Tarquinins  Priscos, 
the  fifth  king,  was  partly  popular,  and  that,  according  to 
Dionysins  of  HalicamaeHos,  Poptdi  impetratA  venid, — this  wh 
a  very  rational  step  in  the  march  of  freedom,  by  whatever 
means  ^ected ;  and  the  king  manifested  a  proper  sense  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  by  causing  one  hundred  represen- 
tatives to  be  elected  out  of  the  commons.  Had  the  people,  at 
his  death,  remained  satisfied  with  the  prtctdent  he  had  given 
them,  and  exercised  their  privilege  conjointly  with  the  nobles, 
in  a  consistent  and  becoming  manner,  the  electioD  of  Serviue 
TnUius,  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  interest  and  support 
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«t  the  former,  would  never  have  taken  place.  Bat  the  poftHar 
dames  liaving  discovered  their  strength,  soon  applied  it  to  the 
moat  rash  and  improvident  purposes.  Servins,  in  his  weakness 
gratified  their  vanity,  by  giving  freedom  to  servants,  and 
enabling  them  to  possess  equal  privileges  with  the  rest  of  the 
citizens,  and  in  retnm  he  was  by  them  declared  and  confirmed 
no  longer  Protector  but  King !  This  profligacy  brought  with  it 
a  corresponding  laxity  of  public  morals,  and  the  nobles  having 
estranged  themselves  from  aU  active  participation  in  the  a&jrs 
of  state,  the  balance  of  power  was  entirely  set  aside. 

Thus,  within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
die  democratic  party  in  the  city  proceeded  so  fiir,  as  to  vrrest 
even  the  power  of  electing  a  king  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  nobles.  This  was  so  great  and  irrational  a  stretch  of 
ascendency,  and  occasioned  such  a  struggle  and  convolsion 
between  the  two  parties,  that  the  state  barely  sustained  itself 
under  the  loss  of  its  early  constitation.  Under  the  conflict  of 
opinions  that  supervened,  civil  dissensions  of  the  most  inve- 
tenle  description  arose,  and  these  were  speedily  succeeded  by 
the  deq>otic  rule  of  a  single  person,  as  the  latter  was  by  the 
entire  subversion  of  the  regal  power,  end  a  settlement  upon  an 
entirely  new  foundation. 

At  the  institution  of  the  consular  government  the  balance 
of  power  was  again  re-established  on  a  new  basis,  between 
tiie  nobles  and  the  commons.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
two  first  consuls  were  nominated  by  the  nobles,  and  confirmed 
by  the  commons ;  and  a  law  was  passed  that  no  one  should 
bear  any  office  of  magistracy  in  Rome,  ii^iuiu  populi,  or 
witiioDt  the  concurrence  of  the  commons.  Yet  this  airange- 
ment  {however  popular)  did  not  long  satisly  die  people,  who, 
nrged  on  by  some  artful  and  ambitioas  citizens,  became  cla- 
morous for  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  raagisfaracy, 
onder  the  plausible  pretext  of  watching  over  the  popular 
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rif/Ui,  and  attending  purely  to  the  interestfl  of  the  AemoenSda 
party. 

It  may  well  be  iroagbed,  that  in  snch  torbulent  timea, 
many  of  the  poorer  order  of  citizenn  were  consideraUy  in 
debt,  either  to  the  richer  sort  amongst  their  own  body,  or  to 
the  higher  order  of  the  Senators  and  Nobles ;  and  this  was 
precisely  the  case  in  Home,  in  the  early  part  of  her  consnlate. 
The  laws  for  the  first  four  caUnriea  had  expressly  provided, 
that  after  a  set  time  of  payment,  the  debtor,  on  fulure  of 
performance,  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  becoming  the 
time  of  the  creditor '.  This  provision  was  wisely  made  by 
Romulns,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  profligacy,  and  eO' 
forcing  just  principles  in  dealing.  But  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  which  the  con- 
fusion of  these  times  presented,  joined  with  the  unprindpled 
and  seditions  faction  of  individoals,  who  had  resdved  to  eman* 
dpate  themaelves  from  their  obhgations,  and  they  quitted 
the  city  in  a  state  of  rebeUion  against  the  constitnted  autho- 
rities. How  well  does  this  early  fact  of  history  accord  wiA 
N^ioleon's  marked  description  to  M.  D'Angeais,  of  the  nnprin- 
dpled  proceedings  and  designs  of  those  persons  who  pro- 
moted the  subversion  of  the  laws,  and  the  down&d  of  rc^al 
authority  in  France ! 

The  Roman  senate,  weakened  in  its  power  and  influence, 
and  destitute  of  the  direction  of  a  master  miiAl,  which  would 
at  once  have  seen  the  advantage  resulting  to  die  state,  by  ita 
entire  separation  from  so  refractory  on  association,  yielded  to 
its  domination,  which  demanded  as  the  condition  of  its  return- 
ing allegiance,  the  acquittal  of  all  the  members  from  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts ;  and  moreover,  that  certain  magiatiatea 
should  be  annually  chosen  to  defend  them  firom  prosecutions. 
These  being  instituted,  were  called  the  Tr^mut  of  the  people, 
'  iUgulM.  *b  Drtw  condilt. 
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tlieir  persons  were  declared  ucred,  and  their  acts  inviolable ; 
and  t^e  people  boond  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  abrogate 
tbe  office  I  By  these  very  Tribones,  in  process  of  time,  were 
the  people  grossly  deceived  and  artfoUy  managed,  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  onder  their  constitation,  to 
serve  the  purposes  and  forward  the  designs  of  ambitious  men, 
in  the  perpetration  of  such  exorbitances,  as  conld  not  possibly 
end  in  any  event  short  of  the  entire  dissolntioD  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

These  popular  tribnnes,  within  a  year  or  two  after  their  in- 
stitattoD,  fomented  the  most  painfnl  dissensiona  between  the 
nobles  and  the  commons,  on  the  account  of  Coriolaniu,  whom 
the  latter  had  impeached,  and  the  consequences  of  whoM  im- 
peachment, but  for  the  forbearance  of  Coriolanus,  was  nearly 
proving  fttal  to  the  Roman  independence ;  and  it  required  all 
the  infloence  and  persnaaion  of  the  family  of  the  latter,  to 
prevent  his  entering  the  city,  at  the  heed  of  a  powerful  army 
of  the  Voltci.  Although  thus  forewarned,  from  this  time  the 
tribunes  commenced  the  system  of  accusing  whatever  nobles 
they  thought  fit,  several  of  whom,  under  this  arbitrary  form 
of  proceeding,  were  banished  or  put  to  death,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts  during  several  succeeding  ages. 

About  this  period,  the  Romans  were  much  engaged  in  vrars 
.  with  the  neighbouring  states ;  still,  upon  the  least  interval  of 
peace,  the  contentions  between  the  nobles  and  commons  re- 
vived, and  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  exciting  subjects  of 
their  diseeneious  was  the  conquered  landa,  which  the  latter 
demanded  should  be  divided  amongst  the  people.  This  was 
V07  properly  opposed  by  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  on  pub- 
lic grounds,  who  insisted  on  their  retention  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state ;  for  several  of  the  wisest  amongst  this  body,  with 
just  reason,  apprehended  the  unconstitutional  increase  of  the 
democratic  power.    With  this  evidence  of  inflexibility,  in 
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trampling  on  rights  wkicli  no  independent  body  could  with 
the  least  ehore  of  self-propriety  relinqniBh,  the  senate  pnt  it- 
self into  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  crisie,  and  coTreapond- 
ing  with  its  own  dignity ;  and  knowing  what  an  undue  acces- 
«on  of  influence  would  accrue  to  the  popular  party,  used 
every  means  to  prevent  it.  Amongst  the  opposing  paity  of 
tbenobles.  the  ^jipiaa/anu/y  wasthe  most  conspicuous,  when 
one  of  them  having  delivered  a  lominons  speech  on  the  na- 
tional impolicy  of  suffering  a  division  of  these  lands,  he  was 
impeached  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Mgh  tr«a»tm,  and  a 
day  formally  appointed  for  bis  trial !  but,  disdaining  to  make 
a  useless  defence,  or  sufier  the  ignominy  of  a  triumphant  ex- 
ecution on  the  part  of  popular  fiiry,  preferred  the  Roman 
alternative  of  destroying  himself!  But  this  rash  act  was 
followed  with  btal  results  to  the  independence  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  The  commona,  forgetting 
that  public  property  could  never  be  Adrly  considered  amenable 
to  individual  rights,  grew  more  resolute  for  the  attainment  of 
their  object,  and  ultimately  the  conquered  lands  were  distri- 
buted amongst  them. 

When  unreasonable  demands  are  once  conceded  to  a  fac- 
tions people,  the  concession  invariably  opens  the  door  to 
further  clamour,  and  demands  still  more  unreasonable.  This 
point  was  no  sooner  gained,  than  fresh  agitation  and  new 
dissenuons  arose :  the  republican  party  inusted  on  the  pass- 
ing of  a  law  of  equality,  under  which  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  citizenship  should  be  placed  on  the  same  level;  and 
that  the  power  of  every  tribmuU  magistrate  should  be  increased 
within  his  own  jurisdiction,  as  much  as  that  of  the  consuls ! 
Preposterous  as  were  these  demands,  they  were  not  only  car- 
ried, but  measures  of  a  &r  more  levelling  description  rac- 
ceeded.  The  inteUigent  and  impartial  historian  informs  as, 
that  the  tribunes  obtained  the  power  of  having  their  number 
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doubled  from  five  to  ten,  uid  that  their  ineoleoce  *ad  domi- 
nation increoeed  with  their  number ;  and  tlie  eeditioiu  move- 
ments amongst  the  pe<q>le  augmented  with  corresponding 
malignity. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  government,  the  tribunes  had  obtained  eo  great 
an  ascendancy  in  the  naibe  of  the  commons,  as  to  accuse 
and  confine  the  consuls  themselves  at  pleasure,  although  the 
latter  represented  the  kingly  power.  The  senate  obaerving 
how  far,  nader  this  despotic  system,  it  was  compelled  on 
almost  all  occasions  to  yield  to  the  popular  tribunes,  upon 
deliberate  consultation,  and  to  preserve  the  state  from  the 
horrors  of  civil  wars  deemed  it  the  most  prudent  coarse  to 
submit  to  the  demands,  pro  tempore,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
an  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  system  so 
truly  obnoxious  to  all  the  wiser  ends  of  civil  government.  A 
decree  was  thereupon  passed  by  the  nobles,  for  sending  am- 
bassadors to  Athens,  and  the  other  Grecian  govemmente, 
established  in  that  part  of  Italy  called  Gritcia  Mtyor,  with 
authority  to  make  collections  of  the  best  known  laws,  in  order 
that,  with  their  auxiliary  assistance,  conjoined  with  some  of 
their  own  forms,  they  might  rid  themselves  and  the  state  of 
the  popular  tyranny. 

Out  of  the  different  codes  of  law  procured  by  these  com- 
missioners, a  new  and  complete  system  of  legislation  was 
framed,  and  promulgated  as  tie  lows  of  the  twelve  tahltn.  In 
order  that  these  laws  should  be  properly  digested  and  carried 
into  effect,  ten  individuals  of  reputed  judgment  and  discre- 
tion were  selected,  with  the  approbation  of  the  commons,  and 
the  administration  of  all  public  afiairs  submitted  to  their  con- 
trol 1  the  use  they  made  of  this  power,  in  trampling  on  the 
liberties  of  their  fdlow-men,  has  been  already  shown  in  the 
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preceding  chapter ;  and  which  never  could  have  taken  place 
if  the  people  had  properly  giutalned  the  independence  and 
authority  of  the  nobles.  This  most  important  revolutjon, 
effected  without  bloodshed,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  what  may 
be  performed  in  any  state,  where  the  people  are  sofBciently 
discreet  to  sufier  those,  who  have  great  interests  af  stake,  to 
exercise  a  deliberate  jadgment  in  the  management  of  national 
aflairs.  But  this  eitraordinary  and  necessary  change  in  the 
Roman  govenunent,  was  entirely  brought  about,  and  enforced 
as  it  were,  by  the  repeated,  impolitic,  and  unjust  encroach- 
ments of  the  popular  party ;  and  the  contingent  hte  of 
Borne  might  have  been  placed  on  entirely  another  baeia,  if 
the  folly  and  vicious  propensities  of  those  principally  inte- 
rested, had  not  prevented  it.  Hie  decemviri,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  jealousy  of  the  commons  towards  the  nobles, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  supplanting,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
the  controlling  influence  of  both ! 

In  the  distracted  conncils  of  a  state,  verging  towards  its 
dissolution,  these  unhappy  feelings  generally  predominate : 
little  regard  is  paid  to  the  correcting  rule  of  just  principles, 
even  amongst  those  who  are  colleagues  in  authority ;  and  the 
canker-worm  of  jealousy  insinuates  itself  amongst  all  classes, 
even  thoee  who  are  associated  in  wielding  the  afiairs  of  go- 
vernment,— the  destinies  of  empire  t  This  impure  principle, 
or  passion  of  the  human  character,  requires,  in  all  statea, 
the  correcting  influence  both  of  a  rellgioas  and  temporal 
authority;  without  which  no  people,  however  powerful  or  in- 
telligent, can  assure  to  themselves  the  permanent  retention  of 
their  liberties.  The  force  of  this  argument  has  been  strikingly 
illustrated  in  two  lines  by  Lvcan,  an  authority  which  may  be 
appealed  to  with  advantage ;  for  his  tragical  end,  under  the 
tyrannical  Nero,  exemplified  the  independence  of  his  spirit. 
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uid  his  knowledge  of  Roman  histoiy  and  of  morals  is  tally 
diqilayed  in  his  poems  *. 

"  Nalla  AAet  ngni  oociu^  ommHque  potestu 
Impuieai  coDBortii  ciat." — Luc  AN. 

Vionane  K'esl  Jatnaia  moina  miserable,  que  quand  it  pcaroU 
depovrw  tie  tout.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  e.  very  fen  years 
aher  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  in 
Rome,  the  commons,  representing  the  entire  people,  made 
another  daring  inroad  upon  the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
nobles ;  demanding  that  the  consulship,  which  bad  previously 
been  limited  to  members  of  the  patrician  order;  as  the  office 
of  highest  trust  and  dignity,  should  be  open  in  common  to 
all  Romans,  of  whatever  rank  or  station !  This  astounding 
proposition,  couched  in  a  peremptory  form,  was  sncceflsfully 
opposed  by  the  nobles  and  chief  orators  at  first;  bot,  bydint  of 
nncontrollabte  perseverance  on  the  popular  ude,  was  at  length 
carried;  and  froib  that  moment  the  real  liberties  of  Rome 
received  the  seal  of  their  final  doom.  The  successive  events 
which  took  place,  in  the  interesting  and  ever  instructive  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  people  and  government,  were  nothing  more 
than  the  altematums  of  tyranny,  uncertainty,  and  licentious- 
ness ;  until  they  established  the  imperial  regime,  the  first  title 

'  Of  >11  the  compontioiu  of  Zti<?ii>i,  none  but  hi)  PhamJia  renuuna.  Thia 
pomn  contiina  u  account  of  the  civil  mn  ofFotapey  uid  Canr,  but  ia  unfi- 
■iahod.  Thia  aafiiiing  poet  flnt  incurred  the  djiplwun  o(  Nero  by  entn- 
iag  tlie  Uau  igilDtt  hia  imperiil  muter.  Locui  aelected  Orpliaa  In  hia 
auhject,  and  Nero  the  tragical  ■tarj'  of  Nioie!  He  obtained  the  piin  of 
merit,  tod  Nero,  j«lau>  of  hit  riling  poetic  reputation,  iwolTod  W  be  rerenged. 
Bong  ucuxd  of  entering  into  t  cooapimcj  with  Piio ;  and  the  klleged  plat 
baring  been  diacoTer«d,  he  had  onl;  1«  chooae  the  manner  of  hia  dtali.  He  re- 
quealed  tbat  hia  Ttina  might  be  opened  in  k  mnn  bath ;  and,  aa  he  ex{rired,  he 
pTDiHiUDred,  with  great  energjr,  the  worda  which  in  hit  Phamlia,  lib.  Ui.  v.  639 
— 642.,  he  had  put  into  the  mouth  ofaaoUwr,  who  died  in  the  nme  manner  an 
himteir.— Vide  QuMttt.  10.-.5wr.— Tacit.  Ann.  15,— Martial  7.  Ep.  20,  &c 
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to  whicb,  nnder  the  compreheDBtTe  distioctioD  of  Imperotor, 
was  given  by  the  Roman  aoldiert,  to  one  of  their  sncceerfiil 
leadere,  as  the  splendid  victoriea  of  Napoleon,  and  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  French  army  to  their  chief,  in  derision  of  the  red 
cap  of  liberty,  and  despite  of  all  the  craft  of  republican  philo* 
Bophy,  and  the  all-enticing  charme  of  equality,  seated  him  on 
his  throne  of  pre-eminent  deBpotJam, — a  throne  which  France, 
smiling  in  her  prowess,  deemed  cheaply  purchased  by  wading 
through  fields  of  blood  and  death  !  And  yet,  this  bat  farther 
elucidates  the  necessity  for  a  fixed  system  of  govemment, — 
the  retention  of  a  balance  of  power,  of  which  Napoleon  saw 
the  full  emergency,  under  his  own  example,  and  profiting 
thereby,  re-establiBhed  the  French  peerage,  which  gave 
strength  to  his  government;  and  under  which,  the  best  in- 
terests of  France  can  alone  be  properly  sustained.  In  pro- 
portion as  she  curtails  the  privileges  of  her  peers,  so  will 
she  curtail  the  true  liberties  of  her  people ;  and,  rendering 
them  dependent,  ensure  the  domination  of  the  kingly  power. 
''La  cUmence  dee  princes,  dit  M.  Roche/ottcault,  n'estsoment 
qu'urK  otanawre  politique,  pour  gagner  raffeclion  du  pevple  '" 
One  would  imagine,  that'this  author  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  juste  miUieu  system  of  manoeuvring — the  choice  policy 
of  the  French  court  in  1834 ! 

The  historical  data  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
ancient  Rome,  in  this  dissertation,  is  principally  obtained  from 
the  writings  of  the  elaborate  and  diligent  historian,  Dionysine, 
of  Halicamassiu,  who  left  his  own  country,  that  he  might 
study  in  the  "  etemat  city,"  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
whose  compositions  treated  of  its  history,  Esteemed  by  all 
the  learned  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  "  Palmam  qui 
meruit  Jerat,"  might,  with  fnll  propriety  «nd  justice,  have  been 
placed  upon  his  monument,  as  a  modest  record  of  the  fine 
termination  of  his  mortal  course,  and  the  consummation  of 
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his  literary  career.  To  the  other  qnalificatioiiB  of  the  elegant 
hiitorian  and  critics]  obaerver.  this  ancient  anthor  has  added 
the  choice  merit  of  stem  veracity,  and  the  eqoiJly  valuable 
character] BticB  of  an  orator  and  shrewd  politician;  giving 
honour  to  that  Aogostan  age,  which  preceded  the  earthly 
advent  of  the  Measieh! 

It  might  possibly  open  a  wide  field  for  controversial  discus- 
sion, if  we  were  to  attempt  to  illuetrate  or  determme  at  what 
precise  period  the  balance  of  power  was  most  equally  sus- 
tained, between  the  lorda  and  the  commmu  in  ancient  Rome ; 
for  this  would,  in  great  measure,  be  dependent  on  the  different 
feelings  of  Tarions  politicians,  and  the  details  of  a  variety  <rf 
writers,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  We  are  infonned 
by  PolybiuB,  in  his  Fragment,  lib.  vi.  that  at  the  period  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  the  Carthaginian  people,  proverbial  for 
their  insincerity  (T'tmica  fidegj,  were  declining  in  political 
inflnence,  in  consequence  of  the  balance  of  power  preponder- 
ating on  the  side  of  the  people,  whereas  the  Romans,  on  the 
contrary,  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  vigour,  by  the  power 
being  entirely  deposited  with  the  stTuite.  The  writings  of  Dio* 
nysins,  which  are  extant,  do  not  reach  this  period  by  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  years ;  but  it  has  been  remarked,  by 
all  the  best  authors,  including  Plutarch,  that  in  all  the  poli- 
tical dissensions  and  popular  tumults  of  Rome,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  although  the 
populace  used  most  violent  language  and  contnroacious  be- 
haviour, no  blood  too*  ever  shed  in  any  of  the  quarrels  between 
the  nobles  and  the  commons,  until  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 

It  was  long  held,  in  anticipation,  a  most  disgraceful  act 
for  a  Roman  to  spiU  the  blood  of  another,  on  account  of  any 
p<^tical  difierence  between  them  (without  trial)  in  a  purely 
popular  tumult ;  and  certainly  this  principle  of  virtue  contri- 
buted, abstractedly,  to  the  preservation  of  a  balanc«  of  authority, 
43 
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for  m&ny  ogee  after  it  bad  inclined  to  the  aide  of  the  people- 
One  great  canae  of  thia  preaerration,  waa  the  strict  moral 
aa  well  as  military  diacipllne,  observed  in  the  Roman  armies, 
composed  of  the  flower  of  the  people,  naturally  warlike,  and 
headed  by  commanders  whose  genius  and  enterprise  tended  to 
that  end.  No  stateBman,  or  general,  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  true  character  of  the  Roman  people,  under  their  de- 
clining policy,  than  Seifrfo  Africainu  the  yoonger,  nor  with 
the  defects  of  their  popular  system ;  and  he,  in  vain,  exerted 
hia  patriotic  zeal  and  splendid  abilities,  in  endeavonrs  and 
persuasions  to  moderate  their  unreasonable  proceedings.  Al- 
thon^  Rome  stood  solely  indebted  to  his  judgment,  bravery, 
and  self-denial,  for  her  preservation  from  the  conquest  of 
Atmibal,  (the  Napoleon  of  Carthage,)  and  with  whom  the 
Napoleon  of  France  proudly  identified  himself,  in  his  memo- 
rable address  to  his  soldiers,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula, 
"  this  war  of  Carthage  mnst  henceforward  be  decided  on  the 
plains  of  Spain," — Scipio  was  doomed  to  experience  the  deep 
ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  when  he  opposed,  with  sincerity, 
their  presumption  and  their  folly ;  and,  when  he  &irly  sougfat 
the  honours  of  the  consulship  for  two  meritorious  firiendsi 
had  the  mortification  of  ae«ng  his  application  treated  with 
contempt,  and  those  honours,  under  the  damonrs  of  the  mul- 
titude, bestowed  on  a  person,  neither  recommended  by  cha< 
racter,  ability,  nor  merit !  He  entertained,  on  deliberate  re- 
flection, wdl-grounded  apprdiensions  of  the  consequences  of 
the  continual  encroachments  made  by  the  commons  on  the 
station  and  privileges  of  the  nobles;  and,  aa  a  man  of  com- 
manding talents  and  shrewd  penetration,  with  an  independent 
spirit,  had  every  means  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  popular  ezceeses  and  corruptions  of  his  own  age ;  and 
which,  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  he  declared  had  en- 
tered into  the  consUtntion  of  his  country ;  and  they  enabled 
13 
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Kim  to  foresee  tlie  rnin  of  her  independence,  which  he  re- 
volved not  to  witness  ;  nor  even  to  allow  his  Temoins  to  be 
entombed  within  her  walla!  The  triumphant  conqueror  of 
Annibal  has  perpetuated  his  credit  as  a  politician,  as  he  aUy 
■DStained  bis  pretensions  as  a  patriot  and  a  general.  When 
Scipio  asked  Annibal  what  rank  he  wonld  have  claimed  had 
he  conquered  him,  the  Carthaginian  general,  (who  had  been 
r&nked  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirue) 
exclaJmed,  "  If  I  had  conquered  yoa,  Scipio,  I  teould  call  my- 
lelf  ffTtoier  t\an  the  conqueror  of  Darius,  and  the  ally  of  the 
ThrenfMcs." — Yet  this  was  the  man  whom  Rome,  under  the 
fever  of  her  fiivonred  democracy,  drove  from  her  bosom  ! 

History,  indeed,  has  sufficiently  shown,  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  have  often  centered  in 
the  same  individual, — the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
is  the  impure  ambition  resulting  from  success,  and  the  power 
produced  by  victory : — to  both  of  these  the  Roman  general 
was  a  stranger, — the  first  was  not  the  primary  object  of  his 
heart,  and  the  jealous  dviliane  of  Rome,  who  would  have 
been  slaves,  or  dependents,  but  for  his  valour,  deprived  him, 
with  great  impoUcy,  of  the  latter.  Tlie  death  of  Annibal,  in 
the  same  year  with  that  of  Scipio,  may  he  said  to  have 
averted  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  great  rejoicings  in  Rome ;  he  had  always  been  her  declared 
enemy,  and  his  first  and  last  ambition  —  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  her  power.  "  Sohamui  dhttumd  curd  popuhan 
RoMOHum,  qvando  mortem  getiii  expectare  longum  censet."  were 
his  exphing  words !  Juvenal,  in  speaking  of  him,  says,  that 
"  the  sin^e  ring  which  caused  his  death,  made  lufficient  atone- 
ment to  the  Romans,  for  the  many  thousand  rings  that  had 
been  sent  to  Carthage  from  the  battle  of  Camax."  The  fete  of 
empire  may  he  regarded  as  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  but  the  causes  which  lead  to  its 
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dissolation,  in  all  civilized  states,  are  many  and  complicate, 
although  many  general  circumstancea,  tending  to  that  end, 
may  he  deduced  by  the  philosopher  and  lie  calm  obaerver ; 
for,  the  politician  is  more  frequently  the  man  of  prejudice, 
and  the  less  competent  judge.  That  aU  fonns  of  government 
instituted  by  men.  like  that  of  their  anthon,  have  their  pe- 
riods of  prosperity,  duration,  and  decay,  limited  by  contingent 
circumstances,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  individuals,  is  a 
truism,  that  no  rational  being  will  deny, — "  all  forms  that 
perish,  other  forme  supply."  hut,  there  are  few  amongst  the 
mass  of  mankind,  who  devote  their  attention  properly  to,  or 
examine  calmly  the  real  cause  of  those  diseases,  which,  being 
imperceptibly  bred  in  every  state,  hasten  ita  end.  These  re- 
marks are  more  especially  applicable  to  our  own  country,  as  a 
warning  against  the  growing  evils  of  popular  tyranny.  We 
have  conquered,  and  should  endeavour,  in  peace,  to  preserve 
the  fruits  of  our  victory.  The  evils  attendant  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  patrician  order  in  Rome,  are  suffici- 
ently manifest ; — whilst  Annibal.  mourning  over  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  and  Napoleon  on  the  barren  rock  of  St.  Helena, 
the  imperial  exile  of  the  nineteenth  century,  contemplating  in 
gloomy  melancholy  hia  foUen  glory,  and  lamenting  the  lost 
destinies  of  his  beloved  France,  under  his  own  dynasty,  are 
fine  lessons  for  the  reflection  of  all  great  conqnerors ! 

The  words  of  Folybius,  as  an  historian  and  commentator, 
living  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Airicanus,  are  very  apposite  to  the 
decadency  of  Rome ;  and  expressed  in  terms  nearly  similar  with 
those  of  the  talented  Montesquieu,  who  probably  had  them  in 
his  mind's  eye,  when  he  pronounced  hia  prophetic  observm- 
tiona  on  die  fall  of  the  British  constitution.  The  former, 
with  direct  reference  to  the  state  of  afiairs  with  the  Roman 
senate  and  people,  thus  expresses  himself: — "  That  these 
abusea    and  corruptions,  which  will  eventoally  desboy  the 
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gOTenuaent,  have  been  sown  with  the  very  eeede  of  it,  uid 
both  grown  up  together ;  and  that,  as  met  corrodes  and  eats 
away  iron,  and  wonue  devour  v)ood,  and  both  may  be  cons!  • 
dered  species  of  plagues,  or  cancers,  bom  and  bred  along 
with  the  substances  they  destroy ;  so,  with  every  form  and 
scheme  of  government  that  the  wisdom  of  man  can  invent, 
some  vice  or  corruption  will  creep  in  with  its  very  uutitution, 
and  growing  up  with,  will  at  last  destroy  it '.''  This  acute 
author  also  predicted  the  particular  fate  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, namely,  that  its  ruttt  would  be  occasioned  by  the  po- 
pular tumults,  which  would  introduce  a  perfect  dominatio 
plebia.  (or  popular  tyranny,)  and  terminate  in  the  arbitrary 
government  of  a  single  tyrant ! 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  Bomans,  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  information,  mistook  the  true  coarse  of  nature,  and 
the  proper  ends  c^  civil  government,  in  direct  variance  with 
their  system  of  military  jurisprudence ;  and,  that  whilst  their 
ablest  men  were  perpetually  obttuning  triumphs,  and  making 
conquests  abroad,  they  were  indefatigably  engaged  at  home 
in  subverting  the  benefits.  In  the  inconsiderate  arrangement 
of  their  popular  policy,  they  thought  only  of  the  evilt  that 
were  to  be  avoided;  but  made  no  adequate  provision  for 
securing  the  good  required  by  the  State,  under  its  growing 
proeperity.  The  notions  they  acquired  of  Grecian  independ- 
ence, tended  to  their  disadvantage  rather  than  their  benefit. 
Impressed  with  the  infatuated  opinion  that  the  bare  possession 
of  public  virlue,  with  the  imaginary  train  of  her  brilliant  re- 
wards,  was  the  ffem  of  aoUd  power,  and  the  directing  meiUuin 
o{  perfect  happmess,  they  entirely  neglected  the  study  of  first 
causes,  or  their  application  to  the  afiairs  of  mankind ;  and  ap- 
plied all  their  energies  to  the  regulation  of  effects ;  believing, 
that  their  fevourite  goddess,  with  her  "  tkowutd  charms,  would 

'  Poljb.  Fi«g.  lib, ».  uid  Ti. 
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alwBj'B  ensure  to  them  ten  thougand  advantages."  "  Alas  ','* 
saya  a  truly  sensible  American  writer ',  on  t)ie  infatuation  of 
dentocracy  in  his  own  country,  "  such  illusions  are  as  thin  as 
the  gloss  on  other  bubbles  ;  politidsna  have  vainly  supposed 
that  man  is  really  what  he  should  be, — that  his  reason  will  do 
all  it  can,  and  his  passions  and  his  prejudices  no  more  than 
they  ought.  Whereas  his  reason  is  a  mere  looker  on, — it  is 
moderation  when  it  should  be  zeai, — is  frequently  corrupted  to 
vindicate,  where  it  should  condemn, — and  is  a  coward  or  a 
trmmer,  and  will  take  hush-money.  Popular  reason  does  not 
always  know  how  to  act  r^ht,  nor  does  it  always  act  rig^t 
when  it  does  know.  The  agents  that  move  politics  are  the 
popular  passions ;  and  those  are  ever,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  under  the  command  of  the  conunoD  disturbers  of 
society.  Few  can  reason ; — all  can  feel  ;^whilst  the  popular 
passions  are  sure  to  govern,  and  the  reason  of  the  society  is 
sure  to  be  awed  into  silence,  or  to  be  disregarded, — if  it  is 
heard,  what  hope  is  there,  that  our  constitution  will  not  be  as 
headlong,  as  rapid,  and  as  fatal,  as  that  of  all  governments, 
by  mere  popular  impulse,  have  ever  been  ?  The  turnpike  rood 
of  history  is  white  with  their  tomb-stoaes !" 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  the  building  of 
Rome,  it  was  declared  lawfiil  for  the  nobles  and  plebeians  to 
intennarry ;  which  custom,  in  many  ill-regulated  states,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  ruin  of  the  fbtroer,  and  the  eleva- 
tion  of  the  latter  to  power.  About  this  period,  the  highest 
employments  in  the  state  were,  succesuvely,  nnder  laws 
forcibly  enacted  by  the  commons,  made  free  to  the  people, 
even  that  of  the  consulship ;  then  the  ofilce  of  censor,  that 
of  the  questors,  or  commissioners  of  the  public  treasury ;  the 
office  of  prtetor,  or  chief  justice ;  the  priesthood,  and  even 
that  of  dictator !    The  senate,  after  a  lengthened  opposition. 
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yielded  to  all  these  encroachments  on  the  original  conetita- 
tion,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  social  harmony,  and  to  satisfy 
tlie  perpetual  urging  and  clamorous  demands  of  the  commons, 
who  were,  principally,  not  composed  of  the  affluent  and  intel- 
ligent classes  amongst  the  people,  and  felt  no  personal  inte* 
rest  in  the  preservation  of  a  balance  of  power  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  saw  the  prospect  of  individual  advantage  and  ascen- 
dency, in  proportion  as  they  destroyed  it.  In  all  these  pro- 
ceedings they  were  urged  on  by  their  advocates,  the  popular 
tribanes.  A  law  was  also  passed,  shortly  afterwards,  that  the 
pkbiscila,  or  vote  of  the  commons,  should  be  of  universal  ohU- 
gation  1  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  original  constituted  me- 
thod of  framing  the  laws  was  entirelj-  inverted  ;  and  instead 
of  the  senate  confirming  the  plebitcila,  or  vote  of  the  people, 
the  latter  eventually,  at  pleasure,  confirmed  or  disannulled 
the  lenattueonevlta,  or  decieion  of  the  senate ;  and  these 
proceedings,  according  to  Dionysins,  must  inevitably  have 
produced  a  furious  cioil  tear,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  the  state, 
had  not  the  Romans  been  engaged  in  perpetual  foreign  con- 
tests, which  kept  their  attention  engaged,  and  alone  induced 
the  nobles  to  sink  what,  in  their  chivalrous  spirit,  they  con- 
sidered minor  difierences. 

The  custom  of  admitting  to  the  senate  the  sons  of  freed- 
men,  or  such  who  had  once  been  slaves,  was  introduced  by 
Appiut  Chatdiiu,  who  obtained  his  power  by  force  and  oppres- 
sion. Under  this  arrangement,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  and 
other  proceedings  equally  levelling,  that  illustrious  council 
degenerated  into  a  most  corrupt  and  factious  body ; — an  asso- 
ciation of  levellers,  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  whose 
very  authority  became  ultimately  despised  amongst  the  people 
of  Rome,  and  the  laughing-stock  of  the  neighbouring  powers, 
who,  profiting  by  their  perpetual  dissensions,  sought  every 
opportunity  of  haisssing  the  Roman  independence. 
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The  century  and  a  half  following,  to  the  termination  of  the 
Third  Punic  War,  by  the  memorable  deatnction  of  Carthage, 
waa,  nerertheless,  a  most  intereating  period  in  the  Roman 
history :  the  intervals  between  each  succeeding  war  were  of 
BO  short  duration,  that  the  people  and  their  tribunes  had  but 
little  spare  time  for  engaging  in  domestic  feods ;  but  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presented  itself,  the  dissensions  and 
contests  for  power  were  renewed,  and  it  is  recorded  that  7>- 
rentius  Leo,  one  of  the  tribunes,  prostituted  all  the  privileges 
of  a  Roman  dlizen,  through  sheer  malice  and  inveterate  re- 
sentment towards  the  nobles,  who  opposed  his  proceedings. 
Under  the  same  spirit  were  the  illustrious  Africanus  Scipio 
and  hie  brother,  after  all  the  eminent  services  they  perfonned 
for  the  state,  impeachtd  on  some  frivolous  pretexts,  by  a  de- 
based and  ungrateful  commons ;  and  even  at  this  period, 
omnia  venalia  Romtc,  subsequently  applied  to  the  imperial 
mistress  of  tiie  world,  would  have  been  a  just  reproach  for  her 
popular  inconsistencies ! 

The  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines, 
displayed  their  character  in  a  very  di&rent  point  of  view ;  if 
they  previously  had  fought  for  freedom  and  independence, 
they  now  drew  the  sword  of  ambition,  and  displayed  all  the 
desire  for  conquest,  the  aspirations  of  glory;  and  here  we 
behold  them  conquered  in  the  field,  and  yet  refusing  to  grant 
that  honourable  peace,  for  which  even  their  conqueror  himself 
had  sued ;  and  this  spirit  has  not  unireqnently  been  manifested 
by  modem  nations,  to  the  fullcat  extent,  without  regard  to 
the  sound  principles  of  justice,  or  the  claims  of  humanity ! 
The  advantages  gained  by  the  Romans  in  their  battles  with 
Pyrrhus,  the  king  of  Epirue,  increased  their  ardour  for  mar- 
tial pursuits, — to  be  warriors  was  now  their  grand  aim  ;  and 
in  losing  or  gaining  a  victory,  they  were  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  manceuvrca,  observe  the  discipline,  and  im- 
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prove  on  the  crder  and  eacampmenU  of  those  renowned  sol- 
diere,  whose  coadjatore  and  anceetors  had  been  the  cocnpa- 
ntoofl  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  conquest  of  Asia.  The 
whole  of  Italy  became  subject  to  Rome  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  T\imtiiie  war,  and  that  period  of  time  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Roman  writers,  the  second 
age,  or  adolescence  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  warlike  genius  of  the  peofde,  their  acquirement  of  fo- 
rogn  territory,  and  dominion  of  the  setts,  in  their  wars  with 
Carthage ;  and  the  constant  em|d<^iiKnt  which  these  under- 
takings prodoced,  preserved  them,  as  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, from  positive  domestic  collision,  till  the  age  of  the 
Gracchi, — "  Omiiibtu  hoites  reidite  no*  popuUt,  civile  averlile 
belbim,"  appears  to  have  been  their  leading  principle ;  and  it 
npheld  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 
nnder  every  disaster,  foreign  or  domestic,  until  this  family, 
emerging  as  it  were  from  Pandora's  box,  and  entering  upon 
the  social  scene,  in  a  period  of  profound  peac«,  lot  loose  their 
infernal  arts  for  the  disturbance  of  its  repose.  The  time 
arrived  when  those  desperate  innovators,  Itberius  and  Caiu» 
Gracchus,  resolved  to  put  into  practice  all  the  nnconstitational 
encroachments  which  had  been  progressing  eeriatim ;  and 
which,  under  the  eye  of  an  ambitions  mother,  they  fostered 
and  promoted  by  their  eloquence, — their  seditious  and  pre- 
tended attachment  to  popular  interests ;  throngh  whose  means 
the  Agrarian  law  was  revived,  and  the  riches  of  ^tta/M  divided. 
But  the  triumph  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  principal  mover  in 
these  proceedings,  was  but  of  temporary  duration,  for  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  P.  Nateia,  in  the  midst  of  his  asso- 
ciates, whilst  proceeding  to  his  re-election  as  a  tribune  ;  and 
the  Roman  name  in  him  became  stained  with  the  first  popu- 
lar assassination !  Cains,  pursuing  the  same  tract,  sustained, 
within  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  similar  fate;  having  first 
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fled  for  protection  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesna,  were, 
according  to  Plutarch,  and  other  authors ',  he  wonld  have 
committed  suicide,  but  for  bis  friends'  care ;  and  bein^  subse- 
quently suspected  of  having  stained  bis  bands  in  the  blood  of 
Scipio  Airicanns  the  younger,  who  was  fonnd  murdered  in 
his  bed,  he  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  consul  Qpimtm, 
(A.  C.  121.)  and  hie  body,  in  degradation  of  hia  principles 
and  bis  actions,  thrown  into  the  Tiber  ! 

At  the  instigation  of  the  elder  Gracchus,  the  tribunes, 
under  their  legislative  authority,  had  declared  that  the 
conquered  lands  were  not  disposable  by  the  nobles,  but  by 
the  commons  only.  The  younger  brother  pursued  the  same 
design ;  and  procured  the  passing  of  a  law,  that  aQ  Italians 
should  vote  in  elections  in  common  with  Roman  citizens ; 
nor  did  they  rest  here,  for  they  suggested,  as  state  reformera, 
such  alterations  in  the  proceedings  and  authority  even  of 
judicature,  that  although  they  both  lost  their  lives  in  these 
pursuits,  yet  they  laid  the  basts  for  all  the  nefarious  measures 
which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey, 
and  Ceesar,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Roman  freedom 
and  greatuesB. 

In  the  time  of  Marins,  Satunitu,  a  tribune,  procured  a 
law  that  the  senate  should  be  bound  by  an  oath  to  agree  to 
whatever  measures  the  people  would  enact ;  and  Marias  used 
every  means  in  his  power,  when  filling  the  tribunal  office,  for 
depressing  the  nobles,  and  especially  cnrtaiUng  their  power 
in  the  esennse  of  judicature,  which  was  their  most  ancient  and 
inherent  right ;  and  Sylla,  under  similar  measures,  became  a 
perfect  despot  in  Some.  In  opposition  to  Marius,  his  early 
patron,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  consulship,  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  add  three  hundred  additional  members    to  the 

'  Plut.  in  VUl.— Cic.  in  Cut.  I.— Lucui  S,  v.  796.— Plot.  2.  e.  17.— Ub.  3 
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senate,  from  the  inferior  orderB  unoagst  the  people,  which, 
introducing  the  utmost  discord  and  disorder  into  the  entire 
body,  ieft  it  entirely  eubeervient  to  his  caprice,  its  anthority 
becoming  inefiectual;  when,  throwing  off  the  mask  at  once, 
he  abolished  the  office  of  tribune,  the  ladder  on  which  he 
ascended  to  power.  No  one  the  least  acquainted  with  Roman 
history,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  atrocities  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  in  their  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  each  other.  In  acts  of 
wholesale  murder,  and  of  diabolical  wickedness,  they  stand 
pre<eminent,  —  each  out-heroding  Herod  in  deeds  of  blood 
and  in&my ;  and  their  undisputed  career  has  placed  a  black- 
ened page  of  an  indelible  character  in  the  leaf  of  every  book 
which  records  their  prowess,  exciting  only  astonishment  that 
a  people  so  renowned  aa  the  Romans,  could  have  bent  their 
necks  in  apparent  abject  submission  to  men,  whose  actions 
were  worthy  only  of  the  most  savage  age  and  society !  The 
ctuue  most  be  obvious  to  every  rational  observer  of  human 
nature. 

Under  Julias  Ctesar  and  Pompey,  the  rage  for  civil  war  was 
carried  to  unprecedented  excess ;  it  was  not  undertaken  merely 
to  avenge  a  private  injury,  but  became  a  contest  for  the 
entire  tovareignty, — the  Roman  people  had  now  been  taught 
to  spill  each  others'  blood,  without  reluctance  and  without 
remorse.  Althongh  each  of  these  aspiring  despots  wore  the 
mask  of  pretended  sincerity,  and  professed  himself  the  Mend 
and  supporter  of  the  republic,  nothing  short  of  the  entire  de- 
struction of  freedom  was  the  object;  to  attain  which  they 
divided  the  people  into  two  parties,  or  furious  contending 
factions.  What  Julius  began  his  adopted  son  perfected :  the 
fine  ancient  spirit  of  Roman  independence  was  totally  extin- 
guished at  the  battle  of  Actimit;  and  the  remnant  of  her 
virtue  torn  and  scattered  in  the  dost  t    After  this  fatal  day. 
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Rome  settled  down  ia  Bollen  melancholy,  or  lisdess  apathy ; 
and  her  people  aeemed  totally  anable  to  govern  themselTes, 
without  the  aaaistance  of  one  controlling  head,  or  chi^,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Impertdor,  reigned  with  as  much  sovereignty 
as  another  Tw^guin  -,  and  yet,  refiecting  on  the  long  train  of 
political  miseries,  that  had  for  several  ages  preyed  upon  her 
vitals,  and  at  length  rendered  even  her  reputation  odious, 
Rome  needed  such  a  change ;  in  the  midst  of  all  her  intelli- 
gence she  fell  short  of  the  requisites  for  ensuring  even  ordi- 
nary happiness, — her  prosperity  and  her  evanescent  glory, 
were  but  the  ebullitions  of  one  general  mind,  panting  for 
unbridled  freedom,  and  drunk  with  victorious  snccess ;  but 
totally  unable  to  govern  herself,  under  their  intoxicating 
influence ;  and  as  she  had  destroyed  or  nentralized  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  patrician  order, — lost  the  flower  of  her 
nobility,  under  her  maddened  career  of  popular  sovereignty, 
she  bad  no  alternative,  no  resource,  bat  Eubmissi(»i  to  that 
stem  necessity  she  had  imposed  upon  herself. 

Plutarch,  the  bold  assertor  of  the  natural  right  of  mankind, 
liberty,  decidedly  asserts,  that  both  Pompey  and  CKsar,  in 
their  union  for  depressing  the  nobility,  through  their  credit 
with  the  populace,  had  in  aim  the  entire  subveruon  of  the 
government,  and  that  it  produced  the  civil  war,  which  led 
to  that  end,  and  established  the  despotism  of  the  latter.  The 
reputation  of  this  author  is  sufficient  to  stamp  his  opinions 
with  all  that  force  and  credit  the  important  subject  calls  for. 
The  historian  of  Clueronea,  in  his  lives  of  the  great  men 
those  ages,  dehneates  their  different  diaracters  with  contnim- 
mate  skill  and  impartiality.  In  his  own  person  he  had  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  emperor  IVajan,  the  conanlship 
Rome,  and  the  governorship  of  lUyricom,  as  the  reward  of 
his  merit ;  and  he  may  be  considered  a  competent  judge  and 
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rational  critic,  with  references  to  tlie  vices  he  denounces, 
and  the  consequences  which  individnal  ambition  and  venality 
brought  npon  the  Roman  people. 

Hie  dedoctions  which  have  been  drawn  on  the  snbject  of 
popular  encroachments  in  Rome,  from  time  to  time,  until  abso- 
lute power  was  established,  will  enable  the  reader  to  determine 
how  considerably  the  balance  of  power  had  preponderated, 
with  little  intemussion,  on  the  side  of  the  people ;  and  the 
improper  use  they  almost  inTariably  made  of  it.  Long  pre- 
vionaly  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  entire  foundation  was 
removed;  and  it  had  become  a  moral  impossibility  for  the 
republic  to  sustain  itself  under  any  additional  shock.  Every 
form  of  a  government,  even  that  of  the  Iriumvirg,  had  de- 
parted, and  nothing  remained  but  a  perfect  popular  doituna- 
litm :  it  is  interestingly  instmctive  to  mark  their  proceedings 
in  this  extremity,  when  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  truth,  that  every  people 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  giving  way  to  the  caprices  of 
popular  auSittge,  have  shown  themselves  far  more  adroit  in 
ptiUiitg  down  imd  settiny  up  tyttnu  of  govemmeitt,  than  in  pre- 
serving those  that  were  fixed;  displaying,  on  most  occasions, 
the  reverse  of  Mr.  Burke's  essential  state  quaUties, — "  the 
disposition  to  jM-ffwrvr,  and  the  ability  to  improve," — and,  that 
they  have  been  equally  bent  on  seizing  more  than  their  own, 
as  they  have  proved  themselves  profligate  in  disposing  of  their 
acquisition  to  the  teortt  bidder,  or  frequently  sacrificing  it  with- 
out the  smallest  equivalent.  If  men  would  but  consider,  that 
the  boundary  of  rational  freedom  can  alone  be  marked  by  the 
supreme  government  of  defined  law,  prescribing  the  just  limits 
of  power,  which  each  party  is  fairly  entitled  to  possess,  they 
would  successfully  avoid  those  evils  that  popular  excesses 
never  &il  to  engender.  The  Romans,  under  their  corrupt 
notion  of  divine  or  supernatural  things,  were  prone  to  the 
»3 
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service  of  a  plurality  of  deities, — the  idolt  of  their  imagiaatdon, 
or  the  iUuaiona  of  a  creative  fancy ;  and  although  they  multi- 
plied their  gods  ad  infinitinn,  yet  their  earthly  devotion  was 
seldom  paid  to  more  than  one  idol  of  their  popular  creation  at 
a  time,  whose  cumbrous  car  they  dragged  along  with  lees  mur- 
muring, and  morejndgment,  than  when  they  held  the  reins  en- 
tirety in  theirown  hands, and  heedlessly  drove  the  aerial  chariot 
of  liberty,  over  every  ragged  road  and  dangerons  precipice ! 

The  several  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Fompey  to  power,  were  governed  by  the  great  men  of 
the  time ;  those  upon  the  frontiers  with  powerful  armies,  either 
stationed  for  conquest  or  defence.  Each  of  these  armies, 
or  divisions  of  the  military  power,  had  been  engaged  in  some 
successful  foreign  enterprise ;  and  their  commandera,  npon 
the  occasion  of  any  design  of  personal  ambition  or  revenge, 
were  sure  of  meeting  with  partisans,  and  a  divided  power  at 
home.  In  this  extremity  of  the  state,  they  artfully  turned 
the  distracted  condition  of  afiairs  to  account,  closing  in  with 
the  people,  as  the  itroitger  party,  in  pohtical  influence  and 
antbority,  but  the  least  likely  to  defeat  their  objects,  from 
the  entire  want  of  concert  and  unanimity  that  existed  in  all 
its  proceedings.  Unfortnnately  for  Rome,  two  men  of  the 
most  aspiring  ambition  she  ever  produced,  lived  in  the  same 
age,  having  an  identity  of  object  in  view,  bst  not  a  fiur  cwn- 
muni^  of  interest  exiating  between  them  for  its  attainment. 
The  amjvnctwt  was  most  suitable  for  their  designs,  but  the 
most  dangerous  to  the  safety  and  independence  <d  the  com- 
monwealth, for  the  development  of  such  a  contest,  as  they 
had  determined  to  set  up.  Thus,  the  conjunt^on  of  two  such 
stars  <rf  genius  and  power,  as  Pompey  and  Cmaar,  proved  as 
Atta]  to  the  independence  of  the  people,  as  their  moKt  inve- 
terate opposition,  from  the  very  first,  could  possibly  have 
done.    Their  whole  scheme  was  nothing  else  than  a  menw- 
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Table  crosade  against  the  few  remainipy  liberties  of  the 
Romans. 

The  people,  and  their  coadjaton,  the  tribtineB,  having  now 
trinmphantly  enbdned  all  other  competitors  for  power,  com- 
menced the  last  performance  of  a  tucceggfiil  populace,  that  of 
choosing  for  themselves  a  Maater :  this  finale,  or  last  grand 
act  of  the  popular  drama,  the  nobles  foresaw,  as  well  a<  its 
nlterior  conaequences  to  the  entire  state,  and  they  unancceos- 
folly  opposed  it.  The  first  step  on  tlie  part  of  the  people, 
was  to  make  Pompey  their  admiral  in  chief,  giving  him  full 
power  over  all  the  Mediterranean  seas  and  their  appendages ; 
soon  afterwards  he  was  created  captain-general  of  all  the 
Roman  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  governor  of  Asia.  On 
the  other  side  Pompey  restored  the  tribnnitial  ofltcc,  which 
his  predecessor,  Sylla,  had  abrogated.  In  his  coninlship  he 
also  obtained  an  ipse  post  fcxto  law,  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  examining  into  the  conduct  of  public  men,  for  the  twenty 
preceding  yean,  but  solely  with  the  view  of  gaining  popu- 
larity and  power  with  the  people.  There  are  many  other 
examples  recorded  of  his  measures  for  enlarging  and  preserv. 
ing  his  ascendency ;  but  they  lost  their  effect  from  want  of 
timely  opportunity  for  their  introdnction.  The  success  of 
Csesar,  with  his  legions  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  proved  a  most 
powerfnl  check  on  the  policy  of  Pompey,  and  the  interest  of 
the  senate  and  people  became  divided  between  them ;  for  the 
latter  was  eminently  successful  in  the  art  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  popular  party,  and  in  this  respect  speedily 
outstripped  his  rival. 

Cesar  in  bis  own  Commentaries  states,  that  the  senate, 
having  passed  some  severe  decrees  against  his  proceedings, 
and  also  against  the  /n'frmes,  who  bad  warmly  espoused  bis 
interest,  the  latter  left  the  city  and  joined  his  party,  taking 
with  them  the  affections  and  interests   of  the  mass  of  the 
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people.  TliiB  U  farther  corroborated  by  the  account  he  fur- 
nishes of  the  inhabitants  in  most  of  the  leading  towns,  mudny- 
ing  against  their  commanders,  who  supported  the  existing 
government,  and  delivering  both  into  his  power.  This  was 
the  use  he  made  of  his  pretended  predilection  for  the 
popular  cause,  and  the  pretext  for  commencing  a  civil  war, — 
namely,  the  restoration  of  the  tribunitial  authority,  and  the 
emuidpation  of  the  people  from  the  alleged  oppression  of  the 
nobles.  All  ambitions  despots  have  followed  the  same  coarse ; 
seldom  able  to  compete  with  men  of  their  own  grade  or  capa- 
city, they  assailed  the  multitude,  as  the  most  vulnerable  body, 
and  the  most  likely  to  become  their  grand  auxiliary  in  stonn- 
ing  the  citadel  of  freedom !  It  was  not  the  undistinguished 
numbers  of  the  people  of  England,  asking  without  concert, 
who  arrested  the  despotic  career  of  King  John,  at  RuMtymede, 
bat  the  united  barons,  who  in  a  voice  of  thunder  proclaimed, 
— Nolumts  leges  Anglitt  mtitaril  Had  the  nobles  of  Rome 
been  sufiered  to  adopt  a  similar  course,  Cnsar  woidd  never 
have  had  the  opportunity  for  trampling  on  her  essential  liber- 
ties: nor  for  the  use  of  his  exalting  exclamation, — Feai — 
vidi—  via,  after  hia  unjust  triumph  over  Pliaraaces  ! 

It  must,  nevertheless,  in  &imess  be  admitted,  that  Cneai 
made  a  far  more  honourable  use  of  bis  power,  than  many  con- 
querors of  even  less  renown,  and  inferior  pretensions,  llie 
Roman  dictator,  in  the  quietude  of  peace,  improved  the  study 
of  litertUvre,  and  zealously  promoted  the  progress  of  the  re> 
fined  arts,  especially  within  the  capital;  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  used  every  means  to  enhance  and  consolidate  the  re- 
sonrces  of  the  state,  in  a  form  corresponding  with  its  dignity ; 
whilst  he  had,  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  raised  the  Roman 
name  to  the  highest  point  of  military  glory; — yet,  in  the 
death  of  Cesar,  the  Roman  character  was  both  stained  with 
black  atrodous  assassination,  and  republican  ingratitude ;  and 
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the  conqaeror,  %ho  could  perform  an  act  of  the  moet  single- 
minded  gre&tneBB  and  noble  generosity,  at  the  battle  of  Piar- 
taUa,  partly  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  indiTidoal  he  had  most 
imprndently  taken  into  the  bosom  of  his  confidence !  What 
else  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  at  the  hands  of  a 
parrieUe  ?  One  might  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that  even  the 
Eoman  senate  bad  itself  conspired  to  raise  Ciesar  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  eminence,  in  order  to  render  him  the 
object  of  popular  or  party  jealousy  ;  and  that  in  voting  him  a 
crtnon  of  laurtl,  it  was  determined  to  render  his  murder  the 
more  illustrious !  His  appeal, — "  Et  tv  quoqiie,  Brule," — was 
little  calculated  to  make  an  impression,  (to  nse  the  remarkable 
words  of  Napoleon,  in  reference  to  the/ormal  murder  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,)  "  on  the  iron  hearts  of  men  determined  to 
brave  both  celestial  anger  and  human  revenge."  Ctesar,  with 
all  hie  learning  and  opportunities,  displayed  a  very  inadequate 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  assisted  in  forming  the 
monster  that  was  to  destroy  him — popular  and  single-handed 
despotism,  could  not  possibly  remun  co-esistent  in  the  same 
state. 

It  is  fiiUy  evident  tbat  the  senate,  or  at  least  its  primitive 
portion,  the  nobles  under  Pompey,  and  the  commons  under 
CiSBar,  had  come  to  a  final  decision  of  the  long  contests  that 
existed  between  them  for  ascendency.  Pompey,  to  save  him- 
self, had  joined  the  interest  of  the  former ;  but  a  calm  retro- 
spective view  of  all  the  circnmstanceB  which  preceded  the 
dreadful  civil  war,  does  not  warrant  oar  coming  to  the  con- 
closion,  that  the  ambition  of  individuals  alone  created  it :  the 
remote  cause  may  be  found  iu  the  concatenation  of  all  those 
circnmstances  which  have  been  detailed  in  tbeir  progress, 
from  the  first  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  conse- 
quTOt  loss  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  governing  machine. 
Tme  it  is,  that  civil  dissensions  never  fiiil  of  introducing  the 
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unbitioa  of  deeigning  men,  nor  of  iDBpiriliDg  them  in  their 
work  of  demolition,  where  aggrandisement  is  to  be  purchased 
without  riek  of  personal  loss, — thns  they  become  the  leadiMg 
itutmmente  for  the  decision  of  state  quarrels ;  and,  at  length, 
feel  themselves  entitled  to  seize  the  priie  of  power,  as  the  re- 
ward of  their  preeumption  and  prowess.  Whilst  the  balance 
of  power  is  equally  sustained,  the  ambition  of  individuals  will 
ever  find  its  level,  whether  it  be  put  forth  by  popular  orators, 
designing  innovators,  or  euccessAil  commanders,  in  every 
civilized  community ;  and  produce  no  well-grounded  appre- 
hension of  their  ability  to  enslave  their  country;  bnt,  thkt 
fundamental  principle  of  social  harmony  once  broken  through, 
the  divided  parties  are  compelled  to  unite,  each  under  its  own 
head,  under  whose  management,  or  fortunate  success,  one 
side  is  at  first  victorious,  and  at  length  both  become  enslaved. 
Under  the  ominous  indications  which  commanded  its  solemn 
attention,  1^  Aoman  senate  felt  that  it  became  a  solemn  duty 
to  eiert  the  means  cwMnitted  to  the  executive  department, 
in  providing  for  the  general  security, — those  means  were  not 
adequate  to  the  emergency,  and  Caesar's  succeeB  left  no  alter- 
native but  submission.  The  drcnmBtances  that  supervened 
on  the  death  of  Cssar,  put  it  beyond  dispute,  that  the  entire 
sabversion  of  the  Roman  liberty  and  constitution  was  entirely 
attributable  to  those  impolitic  measures,  which  had  completely 
removed  the  balance  between  the  nobles  and  the  commons  ; 
and,  that  the  ambition  of  individuals  was  but  the  natural  con- 
sequence. Tlie  independent  members  of  the  senate,  it  is 
true,  made  one  grand  and  expiring  efibrt  to  restore  the  former 
state  and  liberties  of  their  country ;  bnt  those  virtuous  Bo- 
mans  were  borne  down  under  the  clamour,  or  rather  madiuat, 
of  an  excited  populace,  who  preferred  that  the  profligate  An- 
tony,  and  the  puerile  Octaubu,  should  wield  the  destinies  of  a 
mighty  empire,  and  entul  despotism,  the  most  vile  that  can 
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possibly  be  imagined.  The  "  raging  of  the  lea  and  the  madnesi 
of  the  people,"  have  been  apt]}' compared  in  holy  writ;  and,  in 
the  proceedings  which  were  adopted  by  the  popular  party  in 
Rome,  at  this  juncture,  the  force  of  the  compariaon  was  abnn- 
dantly  illnstrated.  The  reply  of  Bnttoe  to  Cicero,  who  ofiered 
to  intercede  with  Octavios  for  hia  pardon,  so  ezpreasive  of 
efMenqit,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
former,  had  he  not  treacberooaly  embued  his  hands  in  Ceesar's 
blood  1 

Thus  terminated  all  the  show  and  parade  which,  during 
successive  changes,  had  been  frequently  made  for  the  asser- 
tion of  liberty  in  Rome,  leaving  not  even  the  shadow  for 
contemplation.  Here  was  the  grand  depository  of  all  the 
grave  contentions  and  arduous  stmg^es  for  power,  that  for 
ages  had  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  Cotamoiueealth,  and  dis- 
severed the  interests  of  the  Nobles  and  the  People,  sunk  into 
the  bosom  of  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  a  Tiberius,  and  a  Domitian ! 
Hese  circumstances,  and  the  rational  conclusions  which  may 
be  fonnded  upon  them,  will  ever  present  a  lesson  of  the  highest 
import  to  all  states,  when  placed  by  the  force  of  events  in 
similar  circumstances ;  and  both  are  singularly  applicable  to 
the  popular  proceedings  of  modem  times,  when  we  see  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  most  civilized  states,  the  inclination 
to  pull  down  inconsiderately,  and  to  set  up  hastily,  new 
systems  of  government. 

From  the  love  of  ^ory,  and  the  thirst  for  freedom,  the 
Romans  descended  to  apathy  and  selfishness,  and  their  soldiers 
were  ready  to  yidd  their  allegiance  to  that  man  who  would 
purchase  it  at  the  greatest  price.  Not  only  the  highest  o£Scee 
of  state,  but  even  the  imperial  purple  itself,  become  the  object 
of  mercenary  consideratioo.  Omnia  venaiia  Ronue  !  In  this 
state  of  things,  little  security  or  happiness  could  be  looked 
forward  to,  even  in  the  imperial  palace.  The  reigns  of  the 
13 
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succesBora  of  Au^Btus  present  a  varied  scene  of  conflicting 
uncertainty,  and  unprofitable  variety.  One  proved  himself 
the  most  profligate  amonget  mankind — driven  headlong  to 
etentity  by  his  ovm  criminal  proceedings,  his  vices,  and  un- 
bounded dissipation.  His  successor,  a  prince  clement,  just, 
and  deservedly  popular,  fell  in  the  midst  of  bis  guards  by  the 
dagger  of  some  worthless  assassin  I  Few  amongst  the  number 
of  the  Roman  emperors  escaped  a  similar  fate.  If  one,  lulled 
for  a  time  under  a  false  security,  inconsiderately  trusted  him- 
self to  the  popular  generosity,  at  length  to  pay  with  his  life 
the  forfeit  of  his  credulity,  another,  with  no  better  advantage, 
consulted  his  security  in  the  numerous  chambers  of  his  palace, 
perpetually  changing  his  dormitory  in  secret,  and  at  length 
falling  a  victim  to  the  contents  of  the  poiaooed  bowl  1  Thus, 
after  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans  had  been  alter- 
nately governed  by  a  succession  of  princes  of  weak  and  varied 
character,  the  empire  was  at  last  divided  by  Constantine  (an 
Englishman  bom,  and  son  of  the  Roman  governor  of  that 
name,)  into  two  divisions,  about  the  year  328  erf  the  Christian 
era.  The  fate  of  the  lower  empire  has  already  been  noticed  : 
the  upper,  or  western  portion,  was  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  the  papal  power,  including  the  whole  of  Italy,  by  Charle- 
magne, about  the  year  A.D.  800.  The  political  events  of 
Rome,  under  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Popes,  afford  few 
incidents  possessed  of  interest  of  sufficient  importance  to  aid 
the  elucidation  of  our  grand  object, — the  means  under  which 
free  or  constitutional  government,  adapted  for  the  general 
benefit  and  satisfaction  of  mankind,  may  be  estabUahed  and 
destroyed. 

Having  concluded  our  historical  observations  on  the  prin- 
cipal events  that  paved  the  way  to  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
independence  of  Rome,  and  the  destruction  of  her  imperial 
sway  over  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  remains  to  be  considered, 
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how  far  the  examples  adduced,  and  the  dednctionB  which 
have  been  made  therefrom,  are  applicable  to  the  prepress  of 
events  in  our  own  times,  or  to  be  placed  in  jnxta-position  with 
the  general  principles  of  modem  state  policy,  more  especially 
in  European  kingdoms.  Serious  reflection  upon  the  state  of 
public  opinion  and  afiaira,  in  our  own  hitherto  favoured  coun- 
try, at  this  juncture ;  and  the  all- important  objects  in  which 
we  have  been  recently  interested  as  a  people,  and  are  still 
anxiously  pursuing,  with  reference  to  an  extensive  reformation, 
(or  rather  remodelling  of  our  entire  system  of  church  and  civil 
government,)  for  the  avowed  purpose  c^  meeting  the  apiril 
of  the  age,  and  the  altered  condition  of  our  general  popula- 
tion and  national  resources,-  have  been  the  inducement  to  this 
undertaking  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  no  one  fact  or  circum- 
stance under  the  influence  of  political  bias,  has  been  over- 
strained to  favour  the  argument,  or  to  sustain  the  ostensibly 
declared  object.  TTie  entire  series  of  events  referred  to,  and 
the  subjects  chosen  for  consideration,  are  matters  of  no  ordi- 
naty  importance  in  the  historical  career  of  a  once  mi^ty 
empire,  to  whose  people  and  institutions  the  great  and  the 
learned  of  all  subsequent  times  and  countries  have  looked 
back  with  mingled  feelings  of  contemplative  reverence  and 
unaffected  regret ;  and  although,  occasionally,  under  the  de- 
liberative exercise  of  free  opinion,  an  unusual  view  may  have 
been  taken  of  the  remote  or  proximate  causes  that  led  to  those 
Bj^javated  public  calamities  which  have  formed  at  once  the 
exciting  and  interesting  theme  for  discussion,  or  the  conduct 
of  noted  individuals  placed  on  a  footing,  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  conclusions  it  justly  leads  to. 
cannot  possibly  in  every  instance  be  congenial  with  popidar 
taste  or  notions.  The  great  aim  bos  been,  the  candid  eluci- 
dation of  events — their  application  to  the  established  rules 
and  prindples  of  sound,  virtuous,  and  truly  liberal  govem- 
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mcnt  in  all  times,  ae  coutradistiitf^abed  frcun  the  rnle  of 
Bingle-handed  deBpotlsm,  or  the  irregolar  control  of  popdar 
tjTtumy — the  conseqneaceB  reHolting  troin  mistaken  views  of 
frttiom — the  practical  advantages  resulting  from  their  dne 
consideration — and,  above  all,  the  preaervation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  cmuistency  and  trvtk,  in  the  narration  and  applica- 
tion of  the  various  topics  introduced.  On  this  fbDndation 
alone  can  the  propelling  means  of  human  misfortune  and  even 
of  misery,  in  the  affiiira  of  civil  government,  be  rationally 
determined,  and  thrar  baueiiil  effects  avoided :  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  necessary  tiiat  men  should  be  rendered  either  sages  or 
philosophers  to  attain  the  grand  desideratum  on  which  true 
happiness  hinges  in  the  ordinary  r^nlationa  of  social  hie, 
provided  their  desires  and  their  actions  are  k^t  within  the 
boundary  of  sound  reason,  the  ample  circumference  of  Jutt 
prmciple*,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  poets, 
influenced  by  similar  reasons  and  sentiments,  has  himself  so 
forcibly  expressed  in  the  following  elegant  satire : 

^^  Quianun  igitur  liber  7    S^ienB,  qui  tibi  impcrioAul ; 

Quem  Deque  pkuperies.  neque  man.  Deque  vincula  tcirtol ; 
Rnpanure  cupidiDibua,  coDlemnere  honom 
Forlii,  at  in  Kipao  totut  Kret  Mqne  ratnndua !" 

'  From  the  previous  femiliar  dissertation  on  the  dissensions 
and  contests  between  the  two  leading  bodies  of  the  nobles 
and  commons  in  ancient  Rome,  arise  many  valuable  reflections 
for  onr  sober  consideration.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
the  destinies  of  the  British  empire  must  henceforth  be  wielded 
by  its  imellect,  rather  than  swayed  by  excited  popular  prgndice, 
which  has  ever  proved  itself  a  most  unsteady  hand  in  holding 
the  balance  of  power,  and  the  least  capable  of  retaining  its 
possession.  To  steer  clear  of  impending  national  destruction 
^to  avoid  the  overwhelming  swell  of  hasty  and  turbulent 
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rerolutiou — to  outstrip  "  the  teath  tomie  of  htanait  mtwry," — 
the  all-ponderoDS  uid  hesvily-laden  veesel  of  the  State  muat 
■tot  be  left  to  the  ^dance  of  deeperate  pilots,  oor  manned 
by  a  disunited  crew,  prepared  to  denounce  all  authority  and 
coinmuid,  and  by  seizing  on  the  rudder,  plunge  her  headlong 
into  the  whirlpool  of  dissolution  ! 

Thus  when  the  equipoise  of  power  is  duly  estabUehed  in  any 
state,  nothing  is  more  impolitic  for  the  general  security,  nor 
more  anmee  towards  the  governing  principle  itself,  than  to  give 
way  to  the  £rat  demands  of  irrational  popular  encroachments, 
which  are  generally  submitted  to  under  the  vain  hope  of  ap- 
peasing vexatious  clamour,  or,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
ambitious  objects,  are  bartered  and  sold  by  the  designing,  like 
other  matters  of  ordinary  traffic.  The  breaking  in,  without 
consideration,  on  a  fixed  constitution  to  remove  a  present  evil, 
or  to  supply  an  existing  exigency,  is  like  the  remedy  of  an 
eMpi'ric,  who  suspends  momentary  pain  and  bodily  sudering, 
bat  creates  the  certain  means  of  sudden  and  terrible  returns. 
"  When  a  child,"  says  an  old  noble  author,  "  grovFB  easy  and 
coDtented  by  being  humoured,  and  when  a  lover  becomes  satis- 
fied with  small  compliances  vrithout  further  pursuit,  then  expect 
to  find  popular  assemblies  content  to  rest  with  small  conces- 
uons."  Could  we  indeed  produce  a  solitary  example  from  the 
entire  page  of  history,  relating  to  the  political  afliurs  of  nations, 
of  any  one.  popular  assembly  or  association  of  men,  sitting 
down  in  quietude,  after  the  commencement  of  a  contest  for 
power — any  one  instance  of  a  purely  popular  society  that  ever 
understood,  defined,  or  declared  what  extent  or  share  of  ascen- 
dency was  its  just  right,  then  might  statesmen  entertiun  some 
rational  hope  that  the  complicated  question  of  the  abstract 
rights  of  men  were  a  matter  of  easy  adjustment,  by  debates, 
by  reasonings,  and  by  conferences.  But,  since  all  that  ever 
existed,  and  that  remains,  is  diametrically  the  reverse,  there 
>2 
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is  no  other  couree  to  be  porsned  in  a  settled  state,  bat  a  steady, 
conetant,  and  inflexible  resolution,  in  those  to  whom  the  re- 
mainder of  the  balance  is  entrusted,  never  to  yield  so  for  to 
popular  clamour — to  make  ench  a  breach  ia  the  constitution, 
aa  will  admit  a  thousand  abuses  and  arbitrary  encroachments, 
for  more  destructiTe  than  any  eviU  they  may  be  assumed  to 
snpplant. 

It  may  also  be  determined,  without  great  difliculty,  by  the 
intelligent  portion  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  people  of 
England,  what  are  the  proper  boundaries  of  popular  encroach- 
ment on  the  Constitution,  as  established  by  the  recnit  reform, 
or  change  in  the  system  of  electing  representatives  to  the 
CommoDB  House  of  Parliament :  by  observing  which,  with 
due  perseverance,  those,  who  properly  sustain  the  balance  in 
the  State,  may  effectually  control  the  contending  parties,  and 
by  the  timely  application  of  appropriate  remedies,  prevent  the 
&tal  consequences,  which  otherwise  must  inevitably  ensue. 
Without  any  disrespect  to  popular  assembhes  in  general,  it  is 
evident,  that  no  one  passion,  folly,  or  unworthy  ambition,  to 
which  man  in  his  individual  capacity  is  subject,  can  be  etclttdtd 
from  a  body  of  people,  collective  or  represented,  composed  of 
men  in  possession  of  all  their  natural  infirmities.  And  indeed, 
such  assembhes,  it  has  been  abundantly  manifested,  are  too 
frequeatiy  susceptible  of  all  the  evil  impressions  which  the 
very  worst  disposed  amongst  themselves  are  capable  of  design- 
"ing ;  for,  independently  that  they  are  generally  composed  of 
men  of  restiess  spirit,  or  disappointed  expectations  in  worldly 
puranite,  they  have  the  ill-fortune  to  be  led  by  some  fair* 
mouthed  orator,  or  gobe-moucies,  who  passes  undeservedly 
for  a  great  genius ;  or  they  become  the  tools  of  what  are  termed 
haiUMjf  mat,  or  the  heads  of  parties,  whose  schemes  are  seldom 
productive  of  anyreal  advantage  to  the  coromnnity  at  large. 
Hence,  we  firequentiy  find  in  whole  bodies  erf  men  the  same 
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tbint  of  ambition, — the  same  spirit  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  of 
pride  tmd  malice, — the  same  blindness,  obstinacy,  and  uneteadi- 
nesa  of  pnrpoee, — the  same  ungovernable  anger, — and  tiie  same 
injoBtice,  sophistry,  and  fraud,  that  ever  existed  in  the  breast 
of  an  individual ;  any  or  all  of  which  invariably  lead  to  des- 
potism, the  tmima  imfwrii,  or  deposit  of  anhmited  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  mm,  the  few,  or  the  nuntjr, — the  evil  most 
«edulonsly  to  be  guarded  against  in  all  free  states. 

niese  concluding  remarks  have  direct  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent pofltnre  of  aflkirs  in  this  kingdom;  to  the  recent  popular 
proceedings  consequent  upon  the  change  of  administration, 
and  the  return  to  power  of  a  decidedly  conservative  party, 
evidently  determiiied  to  do  its  utmost  to  uphold  the  inetitntions 
of  the  country  in  a  style  corresponding  widi  their  pristine 
dignity.  The  spirit  of  faction  which  has  been  so  extensively 
engendered  by  the  destructive  aspirants  for  ascendency,  baa 
amply  developed  both  its  ^reJeiutOM  and  its  o^ectt;  the  for- 
mer resting  its  claim  for  advancement  on  the  avowed  sacrifice 
of  every  prindple  by  which  the  common  interests  of  society 
can  be  bound  together;  the  latter,  fnndamentally  aiming  at 
tbe  entire  subversion  of  the  English  Constitution,  under  the 
{daoeible  pretext  of  reformmg  it,  or  removing  abuses, — the 
dissolution  of  a  state  religion  and  the  dovrnfall  of  the  monarchy! 
In  all  these  attempts,  hopes,  and  expectations,  we  read  the 
levelling  spirit  of  former  ages,  and  behold  the  nefarious  pro- 
jects of  fonner  times  and  people  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
(rf  the  pres«)t,  and  which  have  been  pdnrtrayed  in  the  pn- 
ceding  chapters,  and  stand  as  beacotu  for  our  guidance.  AH 
the  schemes  and  expedients  which  have  been  resorted  to  at 
various  times  for  the  destruction  of  power  in  England,  in  the 
difierent  periods  of  her  history,  had  their  preopvorg  in  anctent 
Greece  and  Rome. 

IVne  it  is,  that  we  may  not  be  enabled  to  prolong  the  durs- 
■  3 
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bility  of  ft  state,  beyond  the  decree  of  God,  or  the  pleasure  of 
an  oTcrrulmg  permigswe  Providence ;  but,  under  Divine  n^- 
lationa,  although  we  may  be  nnable  to  avert  the  general  course 
of  nature,  any  more  than  to  enlarge  the  span  of  homan  exist- 
ence, we  may  tenderly  nurse  and  judicbusly  manage  even  a 
weakly  constitution,  and  preserve  a  atrtmg  one.  We  may 
guard  against  violence  and  accidents  from  without,  as  well 
as  from  excesses  within;  we  may  remove  excrescences,  and 
"  specks  and  films,"  &om  that,  which  Bacon  aptly  denominated 
"  the  eye  of  England,"  in  allusion  to  her  Chttrch,  "  without 
employing  snch  a  sorry  ocnlist  as  would  destroy  that  eye, 
entirely;"  and,  by  rational  means,  render  the  State  long-h'ved, 
though  not  immortal  1  Some  of  the  most  able  phyaiologiBta 
have  maintained,  that  if  it  were  practicable  to  keep  the  severd 
functions  and  fluids  of  the  human  body  in  an  exaH  babmce, 
each  with  its  opposite,  the  duration  of  human  existence  might 
be  indefinitely  protracted.  If  this  be  true,  the  duration  of  a 
political  body  can  be  determined  by  analogical  reasoning,  in 
proportion  with  the  preservation  of  this  principle. 

The  dissolution  of  the  independence  of  every  free  Btate, 
however  great  and  powerful,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
may  justly  be  apprehended,  when  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  supinely  negligent  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  busy 
individuals  in  politics,  prepared  to  usurp  authority;  or  else 
giving  in,  with  all  their  might,  to  those  very  practices  which 
ensure  destruction.  When  we  see  whole  bodies  of  men  com- 
bining to  destroy  the  State,  by  the  very  same  means  which 
have  destroyed  many  powerful  states  before,  prepared  at  once 
to  break  down  all  the  salutary  barriers  of  a  mixed  constitu- 
tion, the  strength  of  which  is  its  inequality ;  when  we  find 
opposing  parties,  who  can  agree  in  nothing  else,  yet  finnly 
uniting  for  this  one  ostensible  purpose,  even  with  the  risk  ^ 
bringing  dire  miu  on  their  country,  we  are  justified  in  enter- 
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tuning  well-gronnded  appreheneion  u  to  the  results.  .  In  this 
respect,  even  the  heathen  author  Lucretius,  who  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  has  outatripped  the  rationality  of  many 
etdighteHtd  modem  state  reformers,  in  the  respect  he  paid  to 
the  control  of  Fortuiu,  or  the  medom  he  ascribes  to  her,  in 
directing  the  social  aflairs  of  mankind. 

"  Qood  pncul  a  nobia  Hcctat  Fortuom  gubcmuit : 
El  ntio  potiot,  quua  ree  peniudeit  Ipse." 

Some  few  of  our  modem  statesmen  have,  indeed,  attempted 
to  treat  with  ridicole  and  derision  those  fears  which  the 
sober-minded  and  reflecting  entertain  of  onr  popular  proceed- 
ings, as  conducted  by  a  tectum  of  the  British  people, — assert- 
ing, that  the  genius,  intelligence,  and  spirit  of  England 
will  never  admit  an  arbitrary,  although  it  will  ultimately 
have  a  perfectly  free,  or,  in  other  words,  a  repubUcm  form  of 
government  I  Alas !  such  men,  with  all  their  assumed  know- 
ledge, reason  upon  short-sighted  views,  and  possess  only  a  mo- 
derate share  of  thought.  To  calculate  upon  the  stationary,  or 
even  improving  genius  of  any  nation  or  people,  in  all  ages, 
betcsye  a  total  want  of  knowledge  both  of  men  and  things  in 
general ; — to  attempt  to  establish  snch  as  a  standing  argu- 
ment, is  a  perfect  &llacy,  since  there  is  hardly  a  spot  of  the 
Jloropean  continent  remaining,  where  the  inhabitants  have 
not  frequently  changed  their  temper,  genins,  and  customs,  as 
well  as  their  forms  of  government,  the  absolute  monarchies 
of  the  Popedom  and  Russia  partially  excepted ; — neither,  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  political  genins  of  a  nation  should 
be  more  stationary  in  the  question  of  goyemment,  than  in  its 
morals,  learning,  and  religion,  its  disposition  and  conversa* 
tion,  or  its  diet,  habits,  and  complexion ;  all  of  which  noto> 
rionsly  vary  in  every  age,  and  every  one  of  which,  iudepen- 
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dentiy  of  external  examples  and  influencee,  most  be  productive 
of  corresponding  effects  upon  the  notions  which  men  entertain 
of  the  science  of  government. 

Since  the  Norman  conquest,  the  balance  of  power  has  often 
varied  in  England,  and  more  than  once  been  entirely  over- 
tamed  :  the  part  which  the  commona  possessed  in  it — ^that  most 
disputed  point  in  its  original  progress  and  extent — ^was,  by 
their  own  confessions,  but  a  very  inconsiderable,  share  indeed : 
generally  speaking,  they  have  been  progressively  gfuning  ever 
since,  although  with  frequent  interruptions,  and  slow  advance- 
ment. The  abolition  of  viUmnage,  together  with  the  custom 
introduced,  or  permitted,  of  the  nobles  selling  their  lauds,  in 
the  reign  of  Heiay  tie  SeverUh,  produced  the  first  great  addi- 
tion to  the  previously  circumscribed  power  of  the  commona : 
but  a  far  greater  increase  took  place  in  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, by  the  dissolution  of  the  abbet/s  and  monastic  e«ta- 
bliehmenta,  and  sale  of  their  lands ;  for  this  entirely  turned  the 
clerical  order  out  of  the  scale,  who  had  so  long  filled  it,  and 
placed  the  commons  entirely  in  their  stead ;  who,  in  a  very 
few  years,  became  possessed  of  a  vast  quantity  of  those  and 
other  lands,  by  grant  or  purchase. 

Abont  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  accord- 
ing to  that  acute  observer  Lord  Bacon,  the  power  between 
the  nobles  and  the  commons  was  in  more  equal  balance  than 
it  ever  was  before,  or  probably  has  been  ever  since.  Shortly 
after,  arose  that  noted  faction  in  England,  which,  under  the 
qiiaiut  denomination  of  PmitoM,  grew  extremely  popular,  by 
moulding  up  a  new  scheme  of  religion  with  rejmilioM  prin- 
dplet  in  government ;  and,  gaining  upon  the  prerogatwta  of 
the  crown,  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  under  va- 
rious fonns,  for  the  space  of  about  nxty  years,  did,  at  length, 
entirely  overthrow  the  established  constitution,  and,  following 
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the  neual  cosrae  of  all  such  revolutioaB,  introduced  a  perfect 
despotism,  first  of  the  people,  and  then  of  a  single  pereon, 
craftily  styled  3Ti*  Protector  ! 

After  a  fnrione  civil  war,  the  mnrder  of  a  Protestant  king. 
— the  shedding  of  much  blood, — and  the  ruin  of  thousands  of 
families,  the  ancient  government  was  agun  restored;  but  the 
progress  of  public  aflairs,  for  almost  thirty  years,  under  the 
reign  of  two  weak  princes,  was  marked  by  few  incidents  of 
national  advantage,  when,  at  length,  the  last  introducing 
another  religions  contention  into  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establiahing  the  Roman  Catholic  fonu  of  worship,  the  re- 
volution, and  placing  William  Prince  of  Orange  on  the 
throne,  were  the  consequences.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  people  of  England,  tn  moan,  contributed  to 
preserve  the  balance,  which  was  nearly  lost ;  but  what  would 
have  been  the  result  had  William  wanted  either  virtue  or 
ability  for  the  crisii,  or  had  he  been  surrounded  by  a  factious 
and  arrogant  nobility  ?  The  British  nation  stands  indebted 
for  her  firee  IVotestant  Constitution  <rf  1688,  &r  more  to  the 
firmness  and  moderation  of  her  peers,  than  to  the  energy  of 
her  conmHxw,  however  laudably  displayed.  It  was  the  prompti-- 
tude  with  which  some  of  those  illustrious  men,  whose  names 
add  lustre  to  tine  fiurest  page  of  English  history,  first  met  the 
tyrannical  views  of  Jamea  Slvarl,  that  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  the  throne,  preserving  by  that  act,  the  balance  of 
power,  until  a  successor  was  appointed,  to  which  all  pm-tiet 
in  the  State,  as  it  were,  by  a  providential  union  assented ! 

It  i^pears  to  be  the  ordinary  talent  of  human  nature  to  run 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  so  we.  Englishmen,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  made  extraordinary  leaps  from 
the  heights  of  the  kingly  prerogative,  to  the  depths  of  popular 
ascendency,  and  to  the  very  last  degree  that  the  ConstitutioD 
could  sustain ;  and  the  interposition  was  almost  miraculons 
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whidi  saved  this  country  from  perpetoat  deepotiam  or  a  whole 
series  of  inveterate  revolutions.  Since  the  accession  of  WU- 
liam  the  Third,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  State  has  been 
preserved  with  general  uniformity,  because  the  prerc^tivea 
of  the  crowD,  the  privileges  of  the  lords,  and  the  rights  of 
the  commons,  were  rendered  more  definite,  and  the  peoide 
rationally  entertained  all  the  advantages  they  had  derived,  and 
dnly  cherished  the  repose  and  prosperity  which  resulted, 

"  In  a.  state  of  nature,"  said  the  refined  Monteg^aeu, 
"  there  are  no  rights  :  they  are  the  fruits  of  »ocial  laws , — be- 
fore the  existence  of  these  laws,  man  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
warfare,  and  the  right  of  the  strongest  is  the  law.  llie  liberty 
of  the  press  has  been  said  to  be  the  truest  safeguard  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  It  is  the  Constitution  whidt  guarantees 
liberty, — it  is  for  the  representatives  appointed  by  the  people, 
to  maintain  the  government ;  a  few  pamphletews  could  never 
be  its  chief  guardians.  As  England  has  been  repeatedly 
quoted,  I  stop  a  moment  with  her.  The  Eng^sh  Constitution 
is  a  sublime  phsnomenon  in  its  results.  It  is  the  strongest 
govenunent  in  the  world ;  and  yet  it  is  a  composition  which 
chance  only  seems  to  have  put  together,  for  the  mind  of  man 
never  could  have  conceived  it.  The  Parliament  exercises  an 
overruling  authority,  before  which  every  one  must  be  silent, 
and  every  thing  gives  way.  This  power  ia  justly  exercised  by 
the  majority  ;  it  ie  this  majority  which  ^ves  the  Itap—it  seizes 
upon  all  places,  and  engrosses  all  power." 

"  What  strength  is  greater  than  that  which  holds  all — which 
desires  to  retain  all,  which  escapes  from  all  responaibUity ;  be- 
cause it  is  always  this  majority  which  makes  the  law,  the  occu* 
sation,  and  the  sentence,  and  which  finally  executes  it  I  It  is 
necessary  to  give  to  the  people  a  kind  of  compensation  agaiost 
such  an  energy  of  authority — against  a  govemmeot  so  vigo- 
rously effective,  which,  if  not  pressed  upon  by  some  oountervail- 
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ii^  force,  wonld  doubtlees  end  by  destroying  itself.  I  admit 
tfaat  tbe  general  morality  of  those  who  compose  this  power,  and 
who  are  worthy  to  command  such  a  nation,  is  a  perfect  modd 
for  state  integrity, — and  what  has  a  goTemment  so  powerful 
to  fear  from  this  boasted  liberty  of  the  press  ?  Pamphlets  are 
neutralized — reBponsihility  itself  escapes  from  their  vain  de- 
damations ;  they  have  no  power  whatever  against  the  united 
strength  of  the  government, — they  serve  to  amuse  the  public, 
and  this  is  all !"  These  are  the  views  which  the  French  Presi- 
dent of  the  Gounol  entertained  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
England,  in  1814  ; — it  remains  for  her  United  Parliament  of 
1836  to  preserve  that  balance,  in  the  regulation  of  those  re- 
forva  which  are  proposed  in  the  constitntion  of  Church  and 
State.  The  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England  at  large 
appears  once  more  to  have  been  aroused  to  a  performance  of 
the  duty  they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  the  State,  on  all  occa- 
sions of  national  eroei^ency,  by  having,  in  support  of  the 
legitimate  prerogative  of  the  crown,  returned  to  the  commons' 
house  of  Parliament,  a  nutjority  of  independent  and  well-edn- 
cated  gentlemen,  disposed  to  preserve  rather  than  destroy  the 
powerful  Biq)erBtmctuTe,  so  forcibly  described  by  Montesquieu; 
bntas  the  movement  party  seem  stiU  resolved  on  going  desperate 
lengths  to  cany  their  objects  &  la  plimtudt  de  la  liberti,  with- 
ont  corresponding  checks,  it  would  even  be  desirable,  if  Ae 
collective  body  of  the  commons,  elect,  would  form  apaadect  of 
hs  own  privileges,  founded  on  the  entire  system  of  represen- 
tation, as  at  present  established,  to  prevent  any  farther  inroad 
on  the  Constitution,  nntil  tbe  presumed  advantages  of  the 
reform  shall  be  fairly  put  to  the  test ;  this  might  be  rendered 
as  solemn  and  as  effective  as  Magna  Charts,  or  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dominance  of  umonitm. 

A  fear  and  rational  opposition  constitutes  the  grand  palla- 
dium of  the  liberties  of  Britain    in  her  Parliament ;  but  it 
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ceasee  to  be  either  a  benefit  or  a  virtue,  tbe  momeot  it  u- 
etimee  the  spirit  of /acd'iM,  and,  by  fictitiouB  majorities,  aims 
at  the  subversion  of  established  order.  When  tbe  section  of 
a  party,  dictated  by  a  dominant  spirit  firom  without,  anxigates 
to  itself  the  right  of  fixing  one  foot  of  the  compaBs,  wherever 
it  thinks  fit,  and  proposes  carrying  tbe  other  to  an  extent 
which  describes  no  circumference  whatever,  as  the  boundary 
of  its  desires,  we  may  well  imagine  ourselves,  as  a  people,  to 
be  placed  in  that  desperate  position  which  the  author  of 
Oceana,  with  all  the  aid  of  his  expansive  imagination,  never 
contemplated !  It  will  hardly  be  pretended,  by  tbe  most  cap- 
tious reformer,  that  there  exista  at  present  any  well-founded 
apprehension  of  unjust  encroachment  either  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  or  the  peers  ;  the  danger,  then,  esiste  on  the  side  of 
tbe  popular  party,  the  least  competent  to  decide  on  Ac  Umitt 
it  wonld  prescribe  for  itself,  in  the  adjustment. 

A  more  striking  instance  of  the  necessity  for  establishing 
a  balance  of  power  in  a  mixed  state,  cannot  well  be  adduced 
than  that  exhibited  by  Cromwell,  who  had  notoriously  es- 
sayed, by  levelling  all  state  distiactums.  Thus,  before  he  had 
fully  performed  the  second  act  of  his  drama  of  despotism, 
under  the  guise  of  the  most  artfid  hypocrisy,  he  found  it  ex- 
pedient  to  summon  a  parliament,  and  to  create  an  entirely 
new  house  of  lords,  selected  even  from  contemptible  materials, 
to  act  as  a  coanterpoiae  to  his  own  previously  created  commons. 
And  yet,  considering  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  clay  of 
which  those  automatical  vessels  consisted,  it  is  somewhat 
astonishing,  that  no  popular  orator,  or  lover  of  freedom  of 
that  day,  presumed  to  interfere  with  the  profound  autocracy 
of  the  potter,  or  to  ask  turn, — What  bast  tbon,  mighty  Chris- 
tian lawgiver,  presumed  to  form,  for  the  embellishment  of 
thy  kingdom  of  republican  equality  ?  But  the  sequd  of  a 
popular  usurpation  had  arrived,  and  paved  tbe  way  for  the 
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exhibition  of  that  eingle  deepot,  who,  ia  the  words  of  Napo* 
Icon,  "  had  all  the  ambition  to  be  a  Icing,  without  the  virtue 
to  uphold  the  office !" 

It  has  been  said,  that  "  in  the  diultitude  of  counsel  there  is 
wisdom ;"  but  this  position  does  not  always  hold  good  in 
logical  reasoning,  for  many  mistaken  conclusions  and  nnfa- 
Tourable  results  have  arisen  in  great  assemblies,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  urged,  that  all 
public  bodies,  or  associationB  of  men,  are  liable  to  all  the 
infinnities  and  vices  of  individuals,  although  a  greater  check 
may  exist,  proportionately  with  the  intelligence  and  known 
integrity  of  the  members  associated.  When  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, it  must  be  of  assemblies  of  men,  who,  sinking  all 
the  lesser  notions  of  selfish  and  party-fe^ng,  act  upon  prin- 
ciples of  general  concert  for  the  public  good,  and  for  purely 
public  ends, — entering  upon  debate  under  the  influence  of  a 
spirit  divested  of  personal  considerations,  and  &ee  ^m  the 
example  or  control  of  factious  and  inflammatory  leaders, — 
such,  whose  members,  instead  of  canvassing  to  procure  majo- 
rities for  their  private  opinions  only,  are  prepared  to  comply 
with  the  general  sober  results  arising  from  ^r  discussion, 
although  they  may  he  contrary  to  their  own  preconceived 
sentiments.  Whenever  the  members  composing  the  represen- 
tative assembly  of  a  free  people,  act  upon  these  and  similar 
views,  they  may  be  considered  more  or  leas  exempt  firom  the 
several  selfish  imperfections  to  which  individuals  are  sobject. 

The  grand  source  of  most  of  the  mistakes  and  erroneous 
dedsions,  in  matters  debated  by  popular  assembLes,  arises 
from  the  impure  influence  of  private  persons,  of  some  noto- 
riety or  property,  upon  great  numbers,  styled,  in  common 
phraseology,  leading  vtem  and  htadt  of  parfia ;  if  these  are 
not  influenced  by  motives  of  real  public  utility,  the  conse- 
quences are  obvious.    Whenever  we  find  a  string  of  words 
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\mX  together,  Btutained  and  carried  b;  a  fictitious  debate, 
which  passes  for  the  vote  or  resolution  of  the  assembly,  and 
which  we  cannot  possibly  reconcile  to  prudence  or  public  ad- 
vantage, we  are  justified  in  concluding,  that  such  a  vote  is, 
primarily,  the  conception  of  a  single  brain,  promoted  by  an 
obsequious  party,  and  confirmed  under  the  usual  stnister  me- 
thods, by  ft  purely  artificial  majority.  It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  how  some  of  the  measures  of  the  late  Parliament 
could  have  passed  the  House  of  Commons  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  imagine  a  body  of  five 
or  six  hundred  intelligent  men,  balanced  in  point  of  common 
sense  and  public  honour,  intermixed  and  associated  together, 
in  the  manner  becoming  the  indepatdent  eonunoiu  of  B*gia»d; 
and  let  us  suppose  sections  of  them  propounding,  debating, 
resolving,  and  voting,  according  to  the  mere  notions  of  their 
own  circumscribed  views,  popular  feelings,  and  partial  under- 
standing; it  must  be  evident,  that  an  abundance  of  in- 
digested and  abortive  schemes,  many  foolish  and  pemidons 
measures,  as  well  as  many  ridiculous  overtures  between  par- 
ties, would  arise,  and  create,  like  other  bubUes,  a  temporary 
ebullition  on  the  surface  i  but  that  under  tiie  natund  swell 
of  sound  deliberative  judgment,  exercised  by  the  entire  body, 
they  must  soon  sink  into  oblivion,  if  that  body  perfonns  its 
duty ;  for,  it  must  be  urged,  in  behalf  of  human  nature,  in 
its  cultivated  capacity,  that  common  sense  and  plain  reason, 
when  men  are  disentangled  firom  prejudice  and  acquired  opi- 
nions, will  ever  exercise  some  general  influence  upon  their 
minds,  independently  of  the  pride  of  being  supposed  to  act 
in  conformity  with  sound  integrity,  and  escaping  responsi- 
bility, under  the  general  dedsion ;  whereas,  the  species  of 
vicious  interests  and  objects,  are  ever  infinitely  diversified  in 
a  mixed  assembly,  where  the  clamour  and  presumption  of  in- 
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dividuals  generally  finds  its  level,  or  ia  only  productive  of 
momentary  inconvenience ;  and  where  they  never  conld  com- 
mand a  minority,  if  inattention  or  other  improper  meane  did 
not  enter,  and  pervert  the  will  or  the  better  judgment  of  the 
body  collective. 

It  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  determine  how  parties  are 
formed  in  the  popular  assembly  of  a  free  state,  like  that  of 
Britain,  and  it  is  also  one  of  varying-  uncertainty  ;  for  party- 
feeling  ia  ei^ndered  by  many  Bpontaneoas  and  unlooked  for 
circomBtonces.  It  ia  a  species  of  political  gambling,  always 
attended  with  difficulty  to  those  who  engage  in  it, — Perictdot/t 
plamm  ojmt  alea  !  If  one  4^  the  contending  parties  mtccceds 
in  raising  a  claroonr  from  without,  although  the  question  may 
be  unrlhieu  in  ita  mwits,  a  point  ia  gained  by  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  presiding  administration,  who  may  be  opposed  to 
it.  Whether  those  who  arrive  at  the  station  of  eminent 
leaders,  are  generally  indebted  to  any  inherent  merits  of  thdr 
own,  to  the  possession  of  eztraordiuary  talents  and  sound 
patriotism,  or  to  the  tact  they  display  in  getting  up  am  oj^io- 
titio»,  may  he  a  point  of  much  dispute.  Where  the  object 
BODgfat  for  is  mainly  to  be  attained  by  party  spirit  or  influence, 
the  meatw  designed  to  attain  the  end,  are  canvassed  and  ap- 
plied according  to  circumstances:  thus,  they  are  frequently 
such  as  cannot  be  justified,  even  on  the  broad  principle  of 
common  integrity ;  and  this  is  the  dark  part  oi  the  science  of 
aatislia,  not  generally  known  to,  nor  considered,  by  the 
public  at  large.  Hence  the  desire  to  court  popular  favour, 
and  to  obtain  the  means  of  exercising  undue  influence,  which 
the  people  are  ever  too  ready  to  grant  to  designing  men,  in 
the  hands  of  whom  they  generally  become  the  ready  agents, 
the  voluntary  engines  for  creating  a  momentunt,  which  is  ulti- 
mately tnmed  against  themselves ;  nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to 
convince  them  of  the  delusion  practised,  under  their  misled 
t2 
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feelings  or  angry  passions, — thus,  when  a  leader  is  once  fixed, 
there  will  never  fail  to  he  foUowers,  (tmitatorea  genmm  peau.J 
although  he  maj'  be  the  worst  amongst  the  entire  flock.  The 
calm  pnnishmeut  of  ezperieace  may  indeed  at  length  convince 
them  of  their  foUy,  and  its  conseqaent  evils,  bat  experience 
comes  too  late  to  be  available  against  the  mischief  completed, 
and  they  are  left  without  remedy ;  for  the  few  independent 
stra^lers  that  remain  are  borne  down  with  the  torrent ! 

Again,  there  ia  one  question  which,  with  relation  to  the 
influence  of  parties  in  a  state,  is  of  all  others  decidedly  in- 
juriouB,  and  that  is,  the  practice  of  voting  in  support  of  all 
measures  which  may  happen  to  he  propounded  by  an  eminent 
leader,  without  due  discussion  and  deliberation  on  their  meritt. 
Is  it  su£Scient,  that  because  we  entertain  a  general  confidence 
in  the  policy  or  judgment  of  an  individual,  or  even  agree  in 
his  views  of  particular  matters,  having  the  good  of  the  people 
as  their  chief  end,  we  should  be  entu-ely  guided  and  governed 
by  them  in  all  the  means  they  may  involve  ?  Is  it  enough  to 
vote  from  mere  influence  of  party-feeliug  or  confidence  in  a 
leader,  without  examination  ?  Are  these  proper  methods  to 
make  up  what  ia  termed  the  united  wisdom  of  the  nation  ? 
Such  are  utterly  unworthy  of  independent  representativee ; 
far  below  the  dignity  both  of  hnman  nature  and  human  rea- 
son, to  be  engaged  in  any  party,  however  plausible  or  power- 
ful, upon  such  servile  conditions. 

I^is  influence  of  one  upon  many,  seems  to  be  as  great 
amongst  a  people  fiilly  represented,  as  it  was  of  old  in  the 
body  of  the  commons  collective;  and  the  consequences  it  ba> 
produced  upon  tbe  legislature,  at  diderent  periods,  in  our  con- 
stitutional history,  have  been  sufficiently  marked  in  their  im- 
portance. Hence  the  imminent  risk  of  unnatural  imiotwftM, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  continual  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
independent  body  in  the  state,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  ab- 
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■tract  notions  of  individuals,  prepared  to  disturb  the  consti- 
tation  at  tbeir  pleasure,  by  the  advaucemeDt  of  private 
schemes.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  newly-elected 
members  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  as  a  body,  will  ponder 
seriouBly  the  critical  position  of  the  nation  at  large ;  and. 
waiving  all  personal  and  party  conei  derations,  support  those 
measures  only,  which  have  direct  reference  to  the  real  security 
of  the  state.  Witb  the  Romans  there  long  existed  a  ^nda- 
mental  law  of  emergency,  which  law  was  attributed  by  them 
to  their  chief  deity,  and  it  not  only  authorized,  but  justified, 
all  measores,  under  which  the  security  of  the  commonwealth 
might  be  preserved. — "  Jv^er  ipse  sanctvit  ut  omnia  qua 
reipuUica  ioiutaria  estent.—justa  et  legitima  hahereninr." — Cic. 
nin.  2.  The  independent  commons  of  England  are  impe- 
ratively called  upon  to  exercise  the  ipirit  of  that  law,  at 
this  conjancture,  as  a  matter  of  urgent  state  duty,  in  their 
responsible  characters  of  British  legishitors,  and  with  the 
highest  sentiment  of  Roman  virtue,  without  contemplating  on 
popular  resistance,  as  the  remit  of  their  decisions, — the  bare 
possibility  of  fatal  effects  from  the  approaching  "  Idea  of 
March,"  or  the  improbable  necessity  of  "  saiUng  through  seas 
of  blood,"  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  with  becoming  honour 
the  great  destinies  of  their  country ! 

The  condition  of  the  uster  kingdom  is  a  subject  of  para- 
mount importance,  for  the  consideration  of  all  those  who  have 
at  heart  the  wdfore  of  their  country,  and  the  good  of  their 
fellow-men.  The  heart  recoils  from  the  narration  of  those 
deeds,  which  daily  transpire  in  defiance  of  law,  religion,  and 
authority,  in  the  bosom  of  that  unhappy  land,  which,  bleat 
with  so  many  natural  advantages,  suffers  herself  to  be  hum- 
bled to  the  lowest  depths  of  human  degradation, — at  once  the 
sport  of  Aiction,  the  nursing  mother  of  bigotry,  and  the  will- 
ing slave  of  an  iron-handed  despotism,  that  exults  in  pro- 
t3 
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portion  as  she  writhea  under  the  agonies  of  intestine  popular 
commotion,— dra^TUg,  like  the  wretched  devotees  of  another 
Juggernaut,  the  ponderous  car  of  her  great  ^/tVtco/ iifol,  and 
prostrating  herself,  with  her  crippled  frame  and  mutilated 
limbs,  before  it ;  not  in  the  agony  of  despair,  but  under  the 
jaadnesB  of  faaaticUm,  which  has  listened  itself  on  the  vitals 
of  her  population  !  Can  any  portion  of  ancient  English  pride 
remain,  and  permit  the  continuance  of  this  moral  Btigrna  on 
the  nation's  honour,— or,  rather,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  her 
Parliament,  by  one  united  effort,  for  one  mighty  purpose,  to 
arrest  the  monster  in  its  career  of  levelling  depravity, — to 
show  that  it  reverences  its  country  in  its  laws,  and  reveres 
the  King  for  the  ealie  of  both  }  That  such  a  lamentable  state 
of  private  feeling  and  morbid  condition  of  public  morals,  exists 
in  Ireland,  the  records  of  the  recent  popular  election  bear 
witness ;  and  they  alike  require  the  combined  posseasion  and 
prompt  exercise  of  that  heroic  moderation,  which,  in  periods 
of  national  danger  or  excitement,  is  the  greatest  attribute  of 
atateamen,^ — even  the  control  of  that  master-spirit  which  a 
Chatham  could  pourtray  in  the  ennobling  declaration. "  I  know 
no  party  but  that  of  my  country," — by  the  early  application 
of  effident  meaanrea  for  ensuring  the  duration  of  her  proud' 
monument  of  civil  power,  which  atill  exists  the  terror  of  its 
enemies,  and  the  admiration  of  surrounding  nations. 

It  will  be  well,  if  our  representatives,  tau^t  by  the  expe- 
rience of  past  events,  end  looking  back  upon  the  atonns 
which  have  been  raised,  as  well  as  considering  those  they 
have  escaped,  will  reflect,  that  the  late  Parliament,  with  the 
government  at  ita  head,  after  having  been  the  authora  of  a 
new  and  most  extraordinary  popular  measure-  in  the  conatitn- 
tional  history  of  England,  were  unable  to  sustain  either  the 
executive  or  legislative  functions  of  the  state  machine,  under 
its  operation ;  and  that  the  confidence  of  the  reflecting  and 
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intelligent  portion  of  the  numben  they  repreKnted,  should, 
step  by  itep,  have  been  withdrawn  from  them,  after  they  had 
been  so  openly  careBsed  by  the  people,  barely  escaping  CM- 
ttvtpt  in  the  declension  of  their  power.  If  they  would  know 
the  secret  of  this  extraordinary  result,  as  the  wind  up  of  the 
reign  of  popularity  enjoyed  for  a  season  by  their  predecessorB, 
they  ronBt  impute  it  to  their  unparliamentary  desertion  of  the 
first  great  principles  of  government, — to  the  nnconstitntionat 
abuse  of  setting  up  individuale  as  popular  leaders,  and  creating, 
by  their  means,  a  domiiutiio  plebit,  unknown  to  the  constitution 
and  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  not  the  freedom  of  debate, 
however  irregular,  within  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the 
encouragement  given  to  persons,  disowned  by  God  and  dis- 
trusted by  Man,  for  the  promulgation  of  their  opinions,  which 
destroyed  the  "Whig  ministry.  Id  this  conjuncture,  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  England  opened  their  eyes,  and  the  result 
has  shown,  that  they  will  not  endure  to  be  governed  by  rules 
opposed  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  sober  sense, 
although  their  own  representatives  may  acquiesce  therein  \ 

The  cbauge  ot  domestic  policy,  which  has  marked  the  pre- 
sent from  the  past  and  preceding  reigns,  has  yet  to  be  put  to 
the  test  for  its  consistency,  and  the  permanent  advantages 
which  the  state  may  derive  from  its  application.  The  aver- 
sion of  the  people  at  large,  for  the  latter  proceedings  of  the 
late  administration,  and  its  obsequious  House  of  Delegates, 
as  wdl  as  the  intestine  distractions  in  the  cabinet,  that  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  both,  are  contingeHciea  which  may  be  im- 
proved upon,  and  applied  to  good  purposes,  in  the  hands  of 
an  intelligent  ministry,  and  a  deliberative  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  far  more  advantageous  for  settling  the  balance  of 
power  once  more  upon  an  equality,  than  appean  at  first 
view,  under  the  operation  of  recent  measures.  Under  the 
unprecedented  dianges  which  have  taken  place,  England  has 
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sotfaing  to  fear  from  her  peere  of  Fuliament. — their  common 
ioterest,  if  inclination  and  duty,  binding  them  to  the  etate, 
did  not  influence  their  conduct  and  guide  their  actions,  ia 
alone  Buffident  to  induce  them  to  maVe  more  than  one  straggle 
for  preserving  the  essentialB  of  her  conatitutiooal  ascendencj' ; 
nor,  can  this  feeling  poesibly  be  uitJTelylatd  aside  by  her  repre- 
sentative commons,  who  possess  an  integral  share  of  responsi* 
bility.  The  remaining  security  rests  upon  the  love  and  sense 
of  gratitude  which  the  people  bear  towards  their  present 
kind' hearted  Sovereign,  grounded  upon  full  conviction  and 
experience  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  ready  conceeeions  to  all 
their  reasonable  desires.  Human  passions  are  transitory,  ia 
proportion  to  their  violence,  and  time  alone  can  reveal  the 
ultimate  consequences  they  may  produce ;  but,  to  whatever 
point  of  attiunment  the  general  wisdom  of  the  nation  may 
have  arrived,  whenever  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  popnlar 
assembly,  free  from  tumultuous  influences,  or  not,  and 
*  already  possessed  of  more  than  an  equal  balance  of  power, 
shall  continue  to  act  under  the  impulse  of  an  opinion,  which 
(jwr/aa  tt  nefaaj  declares  its  insufficiency, — by  unfairly  cramp- 
ing the  hand  which  holds  that  balance,  and,  by  conten- 
tions and  dissensions  with  the  peers,  should  still  labour  for 
more;  there  exists  nothing,  in  the  ordinary  constitution, 
or  the  progress  of  human  events,  which  can  possibly  prevent 
the  production  of  similar  eflccts  and  consequences  to  the 
British  empire,  from  those  which  matted  the  ruin  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  and  the  destruction  of  the  independence  of 
Rome.     Let  England  stand  upon  her  ancient  morals  1 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CONNEXION  OF  RELIGION  WITH  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT; OR,  THE  ANCIENT  FOUNDATION  OF  THE 
BRITISH    CONSTITUTION,    IN    CHURCH    AND    STATE. 


"  Tbui  nith  ths  LoRA  GoD,  B«boM  I  viU  IJft  op  mine  hud  to  the  Geutila, 
t^A  Mt  up  mj  Awdarrf  to  tbe  pe«pl«  :  nid  Ihey  ihill  bring  tbj  boiu  Id  (heir 
uma,  and  (b  j  dugbUn  sbill  b«  curied  upon  tbcir  tbouldcn. 

"  And  kagi  iAal\  be  thf  nuniDg  bthtn,  and  their  quenu  tby  nuniDg 
motben:  Ibey  iball  bon  dom  tc  tbee,  vith  th«irtKe  t««iid*tbe  evtb." 

/muA  xlii.  22,  23. 


Thb  rise,  prosperity,  and  renown — ^the  sacceeding  intelli- 
gence— the  naval  and  military  glory,  and  the  eoterpriae  of 
Britain,  in  her  paat  and  present  position  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  may  solely  be  traced  from,  and  attributed  to, 
the  invalaable  construction,  and  the  dignified  character  of 
her  religious  and  civil  institutions.  The  outline  of-  such  a 
system  had  indeed  struck  the  admiring  imagination  of  one  or 
more  of  the  sages  of  antiquity ;  but  was  considered  by  them 
iax  too  perfect  to  be  capable  of  attainment,  or  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  purposes  of  hiunan  government. 

Without  Religion,  as  a  foundation,  and  that  religion  based 
on  the  hope  of  rational  immortality,  a  nation  may  not  in- 
aptiy  be  compared  to  a  heavily  taden  vessel,  cast  on  a  sea  of 
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maoy  currents,  exposed  to  conflicting  elements  and  BtortDB, 
to  rocks  and  shoals,  and  quickeandB,  without  a  rudder  or  a 
compass;  and  the  consequent  imminent  peril  of  destruction. 
Man,  in  his  vain  presumption,  has  indeed  attempted  the 
direction  of  her  precarious  course,  on  the  ocean  of  events,  by 
the  aid  of  his  unasaiated  judgment ;  but  the  utter  ruin  of  his 
ambition,  and  the  shipwreck  of  his  hopes,  have  been  the 
general  result ;  fofj  however  repugnant  to  his  pride,  the  im- 
perfectibihty  of  the  humau  character  has  been  the  theme,  and 
the  standing  truth  of  aU  ages,  from  the  firet  ^eu  man  in 
Paradise,  to  the  very  generation  now  rising  into  matority. 

Although  states  and  empires  have  risen,  flourished,  and 
passed  away,  in  succession,  and  ages  still  roll  onward  with  the 
possession  and  loss  of  mental  power,  man  must  necessarily 
remain  imperfect,  until  he  shall,  under  the  beneficent  dispen- 
sation of  Eternal  Providence,  attain  that  station,  where  he 
will  be  placed  in  seposition  from  the  concomitant  cares  and 
neceasiticB  of  his  worldly  existence,  and  the  great  end  of  his 
creation  become  perfected ! 

In  the  general  pursuit  of  a  steadily  consistent  prindple,. 
England,  from  the  humble  condition  described  by  the  Ro- 
man poet,  n  mere  insignificant  state,  or  "  sequestered  spot  in 
the  Western  Ocean,"  has  attained  that  station  of  proud  pre- 
eminence and  independent  rule,  which  has  never  been  realized 
nor  maintained,  on  a  similar  footing,  by  any  other  power  in 
the  history  of  the  worid !  Shall  she,  by  encouraging  any 
&t«l  delusion,  be  the  leading  instrument  of  e&cting  her  own 
premature  downfall  ?  Shall  she,  by  the  changes  of  her  do- 
mestic polity,  part  with  that  pure  and  humanizing  religion,  in 
which  is  placed  the  greatest  consolation  and  the  best  of  hopes, 
and,  under  a  momentary  infatuation,  embrace  tlie  thadae,  the 
semblance  of  liberty,  in  exchange  for  independent  rule,  ra- 
tional security,  and  social  order?     It  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
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that  any  thing  short  of  a  general  national  insanity  could  tend 
to  80  direfiil  a  catastrophe  in  human  events  ! 

It  18  no  longer  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  illnstrate,  that  the 
primary  and  ostensible  causes,  which  led  the  prosperous  ad- 
vancement of  Great  Britain  at  home,  and  the  proud  attitude 
she  had  long  since  attuned  amongst  the  other  states  of  the 
European  world,  in  the  progress  of  her  political  career,  arose 
solely  from  her  having  embraced,  cherished,  and  maintained, 
daring  successive  ages,  a  fundamental  principle,  as  the  guide 
of  her  actions, — that  principle  was  nothing  less  than  Chriit- 
ianity;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  respect  nationally  paid  to  the 
superior  power  and  moral  influences  of  Christian  rule,  in  her 
system  of  government,  England  has  experienced,  alternately, 
her  periods  of  splendour,  of  happiness,  and  misfortune ! 

"We  have  assumed,  then,  as  a  position,  that  Great  Britain 
started  with  a  substantial  principle,  the  improvement  npon 
which,  in  succeeding  ages,  essentially  contributed  to  the  moral 
greatness  of  her  people.  To  the  more  than  partial  neglect, 
or  perversion  of  that  principle,  amounting,  in  some  instances, 
to  its  entire  desertion,  during  the  latter  period  of  her  pro- 
gress, may  reasonably  be  attributed  the  political  tunnoil — the 
jealoQsies  of  party — and  the  ambition  of  sectarian  interests, — 
the  anxiety  for  political  changes- — ^the  hostility  towards  her 
venerable  establishment  in  Church  and  State, — and,  above 
all,  her  lose  of  confidence  in  the  estimation  of  foreign 
powers ;  to  say  nothing  of  her  domestic  or  local  distresses, 
which,  under  a  more  religiously  prudent  conduct,  amongst 
her  general  population,  might  have  been  avoided ;  for,  "  God 
is  great,  who  renders  the  retribution  of  anarchy  and  despair 
to  an  unrighteous  and  factious  people !" 

Our  ancient  forefathers  have  left  incontestible  proofa  of 
their  having  laid  their  fonndation  for  the  security  of  civil 
liberty,  or  which  Edmond  Burke  elegantly  termed,  "  the  char- 
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tered  rights  of  men,"  and  which,  in  evet?  civilized  coinma- 
ntty.  ftre  deemed  sacred  poBeeaeiona,  on  the  broad  basis  of 
religione  eecnrity ;  and,  that  they  were  daly  sustained  by 
Divine  Aathority,  and  human  experience  of  its  importance,  in 
their  most  solemn  state  proceedings.  Tliey  did  not  entangle 
themselves  with  metaphysical  disquisitions  on  populu  rights, 
abstractedly  considered ;  but  committed  the  interests  of  the 
entire  commonwealth,  in  the  general  and  equal  construction 
of  their  laws,  lea-ring  the  full  and  perfect  reeognition  of  lho$e 
rights,  secured  under  the  religion  they  identified  with  the  state, 
— binding  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  their  protection  and  due  ob- 
servance, as  the  supreme  head  of  the  law.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  if  the  present  genervtion  of  Englishmen,  enlightened 
with  knowledge,  as  it  assumes  to  be,  will  continue  to  profit  by 
the  example  of  those  eminent  men,  who  did  not  merely  con* 
suit  their  own  temporary  advantage,  but  laboured  aasiduonsly, 
like  true  patriots,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  in  the  means 
they  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  their  country's  happiness, 
her  religious  prosperity,  and  her  moral  independence ! 

The  origin  and  true  nature  of  our  religious  and  political 
institutions,  as  a  Christian  people,  should  ever  form  a  subject 
of  the  highest  interest  for  the  study  and  reflection  of  every 
sober  minded  Englishman ;  but,  at  no  former  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  was  there  so  many  striking  inducements 
to  reflection,  as  at  the  present  national  epoch.  From  the  uni* 
form  and  strong  attachment  that,  during  many  ages,  haa 
been  shown  to  those  institutions,  by  men  of  the  highest 
genius  and  acquired  learning,  including  enlightened  foreigners 
and  Btateamen,  highly  distinguished  in  letters,  it  follows, 
that  something  of  inestimable  value  must,  of  necessity, 
have  been  interwoven  with  their  constraction,  which  the 
united  wisdom  of  succeeding  generations,  under  the  aid  of 
investigation  into  the  lore  of    antiquity,    comparison,    and 
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lengthened  experience,  has  monlded  into  practical  adaptation 
to  the  real  ifants  and  interests  at  an  aspiring  and  intelligent 
people, — has  obttuned  from  them  a  proper  reverence  for  that 
social  compact, 

" by  blond  of  nurtjriooi 

CsmeiiUid ;  by  huidi  of  wudam  rareit  T 

As  it  has  been  abundantly  shown,  that  the  perfection  of  all 
human  institntions  and  Bpecolations  have  ever  been  compa- 
ratiTe  and  fleeting,  so  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  the  original 
form  of  government,  instituted  for  the  British  empire,  has 
had,  unavoidably,  its  changes,  fluctnations,  and  vicissitudes ; 
but  the  grand  principle  of  religions  pre-eminence,  on  which 
the  integrity  and  security  of  the  nation  has  been  fundamen- 
tally  based  and  bound  together,  for  a  period  exceeding  a 
thousand  years,  has  never  been  entirely  broken ;  not  even 
daring  the  short  interregnum,  or  usurpation,  of  the  Common- 
weolth,  which  was  founded  in  fanaticitm,  and  ended  in  the 
perfect  restoration  of  the  liberal  Christian  dispensation.  This 
principle,  of  so  much  importance  to  be  perfectly  understood 
and  stedfastly  maintained,  had  its  earliest  foundation  in  the 
eoiuecratioH  of  the  kings  of  England ;  which,  by  the  perfect 
establishment  of  an  original  compact  of  a  twofold  and  aacred 
character,  formed  a  contract  between  God,  the  Kiny,  and  the 
People :  and  it  is  from  this  source  alone,  and  the  early  point 
of  time,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  and 
its  adoption  by  its  kings,  that  all  our  privileges,  liberties,  and 
national  securities,  have  had  ther  rise,  ab  oiigine. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  sustenance  of  our  object, 
to  be  enabled  to  show,  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
British  islands  virtually  became  Chrieltatu  under  the  teaching 
of  the  Apottlet,  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  who 
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previonaly  were,  professedly  and  confessedlj',  Fagaiu  and  Idol- 
aters i  this  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  firtt  centnry 
after  Chriat,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  for  the  solemn  com- 
pact, which  some  of  the  earliest  kings  of  Britain,  nnder  die 
Roman  rule,  Tirtually  recognised  by  their  open  professioa  and 
protection  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  s^ta,"  and 
*  the  foundation  of  Chnstian  churches,  under  the  first  bishops. 
It  is  essential  also  to  be  enabled  to  record  the  fact,  that  the 
first  priyilege  of  amntry  and  tribe  was  ^ven  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  by  a  Roman  British  king,  togeUier 
with  nvil  and  ecclesiaettcal  rights  to  those  who  embraced  the 
Christian  Faith!  This  also  laid  the  foundation  for  the  "  pri- 
vileged orders,"  or  the  three  estates  of  the  realm ;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  having,  after  their  conversion,  adopted  the  same 
system.  It  is  of  equal  moment  to  note  this  privilege,  as 
will  be  sufficiently  shown  hereafter,  for  the  constitution  of 
England  rests  upon  it.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, the  popular  writer  on  Church  Refoim,  and  Caput  of  the 
Protestant  Grammar  School  at  Rugby,  that  he  should  have 
fixed  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  this 
conntry  at  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  *, — so  also  Mr. 
Le  Ba»  *,  in  his  Jjfe  of  Wickliff : — both  these  authors  attri- 
buting the  foundation  of  Christianity,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  to  Auguetin,  the  missionary  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
First.  Without  desiring  to  be  invidious,  it  is  essential  for 
IVotestant  authors  and  divines,  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and  re- 
search, to  furnish  every  possible  i&ct.  connected  wlUi  the  ear- 

'  Arnold'!  Chrittum  Duty. 

>  I«  Du'i  IJfe  of  n'icktiO'.— CoE^are  Jewcl'i  Dtfenee  of  "  the  Apokfr  of 

tlic  Church  of  Englunl,"  and  C&tb'i  Hiiloria  Liieraria^  Aagratiiau,  toI,  It. 

p.  W9.  "  CovCTumcnl  otlhe  Antient  Church,"  p.  255—355.   AUo  the  wriUnp 

or  BiahopStillingflect,  Uiber,  D*Tia,&e. 
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Uett  iiitiodiiction  of  primitive  Chritlitautif  into  Britain,  and 
tbe  canaea  which  led  to  ita  injnry,  and  the  aabeeqaent  aacen- 
dencf  of  the  papal  authority  in  the  teventh  century. 

Now  it  is  a  recorded  fact  in  the  history  of  the  pri- 
mitiTe  church  in  Britun,  that  she  rejected  both  the  autho- 
rity and  discipline  of  Angnstin  the  monk ;  and  it  was  not 
until  her  biahopB  and  diaciplea  were  reduced  by  force  of 
anu,  at  Bangor,  in  Wales,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  authority 
or  practice  of  Anguatin,  lix  centuriet  after  the  Srst  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Brittun,  and  adoption  by  its  princes, 
under  the  Roman  and  Saxon  rule,  was  at  all  eatabliahed.  One 
or  two  well-anthenticated  facte  of  history  ore  worth  a  hundred 
illusory  statements ;  especially  when  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  herself, 
that  tlie  truth  should  be  elicited  and  recorded. 

We  are,  in  this  age,  especially  indebted  to  the  venerable 
Doctor  Burgess,  for  his  valuable  investigations  into  the  origin 
and  state  of  the  primitive  Episcopal  Church  of  Britain.  These 
show  seven  distinct  periods,  or  epocAs,  anterior  to  the  arrival 
of  AngnstiD;  namely,  as  fallows: — its  first  establishment  by  the 
^KMtles,  and  apostolic  men,  in  the  first  century ; — its  religion 
and  worslup  openly  professed  and  protected  by  Lucive,  a  Britdsh 
prince,  and  aon  of  the  Roman  general  of  that  name,  in  the  se- 
cond)— in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  that  it  was  involved  in 
the  Dioclesian  persecntion,  St.  Alban  and  other  martyrs  falling 
tjiereiii ;  and,  besides  other  councils  held  in  the  btter  cen- 
tnry,  that  of  Arlei,  attended  by  the -bishops'  Eborios  of 
York,  Restitntns  of  London,  and  Adelfios  of  Caerleon,  who 
Bobtcribed  to  the  canons ;  in  the  fifth  century,  the  me- 
morable council  held  for  the  suppression  of  Pelagimusm,  with 
GsrmanuB,  Lnpos,  and  Sevems,  firom  France,  &C. ;  in  the 

'  Conlcmponnea  of  ContUnti 
RcMitatu,  both  ACnpKmf,— Adelf 
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sixth  century,  the  Bolemn  synod  of  Llanddevi  Brefi,  nnder  the 
Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Britons,  Saint  Dnvid,  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  last ;  and,  in  the  seventh  centory, 
the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  and  authority  of  Augustin,  by  tiie 
sncceeding  bishops. 

By  way  of  contemporary  illustration,  we  find  that  Christ- 
ianity was  introduced  into  FVance  in  the  early  part  of  the 
tecoad  centwry,  that  Clovit,  A.D.  481,  subjugated  those  pro- 
vinces which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and 
that  having  defeated  Sy^jius,  the  Roman  general,  and  mar- 
rying Clotilda,  a  Christian  princess,  he  was,  under  his  vow  to 
her  God,  that  he  would  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  pro- 
vided victory  was  decided  in  bis  fiivonr,  baptized  by  the  Arcb- 
biafaop  of  Rheims,  before  the  whole  court,  "  many  of  the 
nobles  following  the  pious  example,  and,  in  a  short  time 
afterwards,  the  greater  part  of  the  fVench  nation  became 
Christians,  and  he  gave  the  name  of  France,  or.  The  Laud  of 
Freemen,  to  his  newly  acquired  dominions." — See  Jamjeeon's 
France,  1834 ; — a  most  valuable  Uttle  work. 

We  find,  in  reference  to  our  own  records,  that  Siheibert. 
the  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  openly  professed  Christianity,  and 
founded  Christian  cbnn^es,  and  that  he  married  Bertha,  the 
daughter  of  Clovis  of  France,  and  that  the  church  of  Saint 
Martin,  in  Canterbury,  which  had  been  a  Roman  temple,  was 
dedicated  to  its  worship; — that  the  kingdoms  of  Weuer, 
Sussex,  Comvall,  and  Northitinberland,  of  the  HejAarchg,  were 
under  its  influence ;  and  the  whole  of  Scotiand,  which  at  that 
time  included  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  lona,  or,  as  Beds 
calls  it,  Hii;  and  Xindisfam,  under  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Cofanan, 
their  first  successive  bishops,  who  were  entirely  independent. 
The  British  Bishops  received  their  consecration  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  vras  of  the  Greek  Church.  From 
Jomieson's  History  of  France,   we  leani  further,  that  th« 
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Romans,  ander  Cxear,  had  conqaered  Ganl  about  forty-eigbt 
yean,  A.C.  and  that  they  retained  poMeuion  of  it  about  400 
yean.  They  left  Britiun  gradually,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century;  previously  to  which,  as  is  recorded  in  the 
Brituh  JViadt,  a  very  ancient  work,  that  "  Lleirweg,  in  Latin 
called  Xvcnu,  alao  called  Lleutoer  the  Great,  gave  the  fiiU 
privilege  of  the  country  and  tribe,  with  civil  and  eccletiaaiieal 
rightt,  to  those  who  professed  the  faith  in  Christ." 

From  the  old  Saxon  Chronicle,  quoted  by  Bishop  Davies, 
we  learn,  that  "  perpetual  warre  and  striffe  ensued  between 
y*  Saxons  and  y*  Brytainei,  on  account  of  y*  latter  beinge 
Chryitmitei." 

Again,  TertvUian,  who  lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  ttcond 
century,  writes  as  follows;—-"  In  what  other  than  Christ,  have 
the  nations  at  large  believed  7  The  I^rthians,  the  Medes,  the 
various  races  of  GtetuUa,  the  many  boundaries  of  the  Moors, 
all  the  extremitiea  of  Spain,  and  the  diven  people  of  Gaul, 
and  those  parts  of  Bribun  which  are  accessible  to  the  Ro- 
mans, have  been  subdued  by  Christ." — Tertnl.  contra  Jud. 
ch.  7. 

Oriyen,  about  the  same  period,  demands:—"  When  did  the 
land  of  Britain,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  consent  to  the 
religion  of  one  God?"  Other  authorities,  equally  conclusive, 
cited  by  Dr.  Burgess,  show  that  we  are  indebted  to  St.  Paul 
and  his  followers,  for  the  first  establishment  of  the  Christian 
fthh  in  Britain,  and  that,  according  to  Clemens,  he  had 
advanced  to  the  "  utmost  bounds  of  the  west." 

With  reference  to  Ethelbert,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  and 
the  misnoQ  of  Augustin,  Bede  writes  thus,  as  translated  from 
the  original  Latin : — "  The  tidings  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  brought  to  him,  long  before  that  Augustin  arrived  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet — his  wife,  Bertha,  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  being  a  Christian;  he  having  also  accepted  her  at 
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the  haoda  of  her  parents,  upon  condition  that  she  ehotild  pre- 
Berre  her  faith  and  religion  inviolate,  together  with  Luidhard, 
a  bishop,  whom  th^  had  beetowed  upon  her  as  a  helper  in 
her  foith." — B«ede,  lib.  i.  chap.  25. 

Having  thua  entered  into  a  short  detail  of  the  first  cdrcum- 
stances  which  attended  the  introdnction  of  Christianity  into 
Britain,  it  will  not  be  matter  of  difficulty  to  illnstrate,  that 
many  or  most  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  tlie  Heptarchy  became 
Christians  ;  for  the  Christian  &ith  was  preserved  by  the  suc- 
ceeding kinga  to  Egbert,  who  united  the  kingdoms,  (A.D. 
800,)  and  from  Egbert  to  the  time  of  A^red,  whose  Christ- 
ianity, in  the  ninth  century,  has  been  snffidently  established, 
— nor  can  the  jwlemn  coniecmtion  service,  performed  for 
King  Ethelred  the  Second,  and  bis  Queen.  (A.D.  978,)  have 
been  without  its  preeedentt,  for  we  find  by  the  Chronicle,  that 
the  laws  of  /mi  (A.D.  710  and  712.)  had  folly  enforted  the 
Christian  rites  of  baptimt  and  marriage,  thereby  establishing 
the  Christian  covenant. — The  oath  of  Ina.  "  I  promise  to  my 
Ckristitat  people,"  is  co&clnsive  on  this  point ;  for  all  othera 
were  considered  out  of  the  compact.  It  may,  by  some  readov, 
be  deemed  irrelevant  to  enter  into  these  particulars  ;  but  they 
are  of  the  highest  moment,  especially,  as  they  have  reference 
to  periods  when  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church  possessed  its 
ascendency  and  state  connexion,  which  connexion,  it  has  been 
shown,  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  reign  of  EtheVtert,  that 
is,  in  the  teventh  century — neither  does  that  circumstance  de- 
duct from  the  original  value  of  the  ceremony  itself,  nor  lessen 
its  q>ostolic  and  Christian  beauties,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  finest  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  exhibiting 
in  the  prayers  the  sablimest  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in  purity 
of  language  and  classic  style,  unequalled  by  any  similar 
composition ! 

The  frdlowing  is  the  form  of  oaib,  as  extracted  from  the 
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MS.  Cotton,  Ckud.  A.  iij. — "  Hso  tkia  popclo  Chkistiamo, 
et  nuhi  subdilo,  in  Chruti  promitto  nomine. — In  primis  ut 
EccIcbU  Dei,  et  omnia  popolos  Chriatiainu,  veram  pactm  noa- 
tro  arbitrio  in  otiau  tempore  wrvel. — Aliud,  nt  rapacitatfs  et 
OMMM  iMqMtatet  ommfrtu  gradHma  interdkam. — Tertium,  vt  m 
oHMtfau  judiciii,  xqidtatem  et  miieriatrdtttnt  jtracipiam,  tit 
miAt  et  vobii  indulgent  mom  nuwrteonSom  dement  et  misericors 
Dent  qui  tiivit." 

The  words  commencing,  "  Id  the  name  of  ChriBt,  I  promise 
three  things  to  the  CMttiat  people,  my  subjecta,"  &c.  are  too 
definite  to  be  mistaken,  and  show  a  perfect  adherence  to  the 
oath  of  Ina,  before  cited.  Tn  the  pTayer,  after  the  delivery 
of  the  noord, — Deta  provideniia  tua  propitiare  ChristiauiMimo 
regi  nostro^"  oar  most  Christian  king," — virtvte  gladii  apt- 
ritwiU* — "  by  the  power  of  hia  sfwitual  sword."  And  ag«in, 
on  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre  in  the  charge,  Accipe  sceptnan. 
Sic, — et  tanctam  Sedeiiam  populumque  videlicet  Chrittiamm  tibi 
a  Deo  commisttim  regia  virtiUe  ab  improbia  defendat, — "  and 
die  holy  Church  and  Chrittia*  pet^,  committed  by  the  Lord 
to  thee, — mayett  thou  iritb  royal  zeal  defend  them  from  the 
wicked." 

The  coronation  service  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  in 
nearly  the  same  form  as  that  performed  for  Ethelred,  and  a 
reference  to  which  will  satisfy  any  inquiring  mind,  that  the 
solemn  trntha  of  religion  and  law,  as  founded  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  even  at  this  early  period,  were  deemed 
essential  to  be  interwoven  in  the  government,  emanating  from 
the  king  as  its  supreme  head.  It  is  a  remarkable  foct,  that 
this  most  impressive  ceremony  should  have  lost  nothing  by 
the  Conquest ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  became  strength- 
ened. William's  title  rested  solely  on  the  right  of  conguett; 
for  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  collected  by  Alfred,  had 
e^reasly  forbidden  the  transmission  of  the  crown  to  an  illegi- 
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timate ;  &nd  they  were  strictly  observed  by  Edward  the  Con- 
feasor,  who  died  A.D.  1066.  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy 
tenderly  loved  his  natural  son  WiUiam,  and  knowing  the  dif< 
ficnlties  he  would  have  to  contend  against  with  his  nobles, 
relative  to  his  Bucceieion,  he  appointed  two  Christian  prince* 
as  his  gnardi&nB— Henry  the  F^rst  of  France,  and  AUd*  Dnke 
of  Brittany ;  and  having  induced  his  nobles  to  take  the  oath 
of  aHegiance  to  bis  son,  ae  their  future  duke,  he  set  oat,  at  an 
advanced  age,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue,  to  visit 
the  holy  Mpvdchre  at  Jerusalem,  from  whence  he  never  re* 
turned.  William,  on  his  Other's  death,  had  to  contend  with 
many  of  his  Actions  nobles,  who  disputed  bis  anecesaion ;  and 
Henry,  forgetting  his  obligations  to  Robert,  attempted  to  seixe 
the  dukedom  of  Normandy ;  but  struck  with  remorse  of  cod- 
Boience  at  the  injustice  of  such  an  act,  towards  the  son  of  bis 
generous  protector,  and  seeing  his  standards  of  the  lion  and 
the  cross  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Val-de-Dunes,  surrounded 
by  many  of  his  father's  people,  he  joined  his  forces,  and  the 
foctiouB  noblee  were  completely  routed.  William  still  finding 
he  had  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  of  many  of  his  nobles, 
CMisulted  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  advised  bis  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  to  England,  the  people  of  which  had  become 
disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Danish  princes  and  their 
successors.  He  accordingly  embarked  with  Roger  de  Grm 
(his  paternal  kinsman),  a  large  army,  and  many  Norman 
chiefs :  and  the  success  of  his  enterprise  is  sufficiently  re- 
corded in  our  own  history.  This  forms  a  remarkable  epoch, 
for  the  feudal  system  then  had  its  full  general  establishment 
in  England.  The  charters  of  William  the  Conqueror  still 
extant,  show  that  be  respected  many  of  the  ravil  rights  of 
Englishmen,  refusing  feaity  to  Rome ;  and  the  mannscript  in 
the  Bodleian  library  has  the  Anglo-Saxon  coronation  oath 
contained  in  it.     It  commences  with  the  Ordo  Comutumt 
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]m>  SthelraU  ij.  Retfit: — "  Incipil  cofueeratio  :  Regem  de  cott- 
ventii  fideUum  tervomm  doo  epiecopi  per  mamu  proiicmt  ad 
eccUriam  el  chants  decontet  ianc,  Firmetur,"  Sic, 

The  service  followe  precisely  in  the  same  form  as  that  ob- 
BCired  in  Ethelredi  ij.  subBtitadng  the  word  BWhMnfo,  id  one 
instaQce,  Rnd  omitting  the  words  "  Anghrmn  et  Saxonvm  reg- 
mm,"  where  they  occur,  by  the  king's  command. 

Hie  following  is  a  translation  of  the  charge  given  by  the 
bishops,  on  the  infestiture  of  the  sword  of  temporal  power ; 
— "  Receive  this  eword,  presented  to  thee  as  king,  and  ap- 
pointed, in  right  of  our  spiritual  benediction,  to  the  defence 
of  the  holy  chorch ;  presented  to  thee  by  the  hands  of  tlK 
bishops,  althongh  unworthy,  yet  nevertheless  consed^ted,  as 
acting  instead  of,  and  by  the  authority  of,  the  holy  Apostles ; 
and  remember" — 

Thus  it  is  shown,  that  the  Norman  kings  of  Britain,  by 
their  oaths,  bound  themselves  in  succession  to  die  protection 
of  the  ancient  interests  of  the  Chnrch,  as  connected  witli  the 
State,  from  William  the  Conqueror,  which  formed  their  only 
iegal  title,  there  having  been  no  other  authority  than  (he 
recognition  of  the  three  estates — the  Church  taking  the  lead 
at  the  ceremony  <rf  the  consecration. 

In  the  Bodleian  library  may  also  be  seen  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  Ordo  Cormalionis  Edvardt  if.  Regit.  The  importance  of 
the  service  is  here  more  strongly  illtutrated,  and  the  prayers 
are  especially  impressive.  Nearly  the  entire  form  was  pre- 
served at  the  coronation  of  George  the  Third. 

It  has  been  ol:gected  by  some,  that  these  solemn  ceremonies 
and  forms  had  their  rise  in  monkish  superstition,  and  a  desire 
to  fetter  the  consciences  and  liberties  of  mankind,  to  serve  the 
ambition  or  selfish  purposes  of  priestcraft : — it  is  but  too  true, 
that  the  ambitious  character  of  many  of  the  popes,  and 
their  despotic  ^rranny,  which  tended  even  to  the  fettering  of 
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the  ooncdencea  of  kinys,  as  wall  as  to  the  abject  aubjectioii 
of  tiieir  people  in  the  middle  ages,  hftve  given  reatonable 
girounds  for  this  prejudice,  considered  primd  facie;  but,  in 
no  one  put  of  tliia  most  ancient  and  solemn  service,  which 
we  have  selected  for  our  porticalar  discussion,  and  showing 
the  importance  of  a  state  religion,  with  the  king  as  its  chief 
trustee,  is  the  charge  of  either  ambition  or  selfishness  appli- 
cable. From  the  earUest  period,  it  breatiies  throoghoot  the 
spirit  of  protective  Christian  charity,  divested  of  every  thing 
which  can  with  propriety,  in  such  a  religions  ceremony,  be 
deemed  superftitions ;  nor,  can  any  hberal  Christian,  whatever 
creed  he  m&y  profess,  ofier  any  reasonable  ob}ection  to  the 
solemn  duties  it  incolcatea,  nor  the  mode  by  which  those 
sacred  truths  it  contains,  are  to  be  preserved. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  pos> 
sessed  no  power,  nor  even  influence,  in  this  kingdom,  till  after 
the  arrival  of  the  missionary  of  Gregory,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventh  century,  at  the  court  of  Ethelbert,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  of  Kent.  The  writings  of  the  venerable  author, 
Bede,  although  his  bias  was  Eavoorable  to  that  church,  may 
be  taken  as  consiBtent  with  foct.  llua  author  states,  that 
"  the  very  valiant  king  of  the  Anglo'Saxous,  Ethelfredi,  col> 
lected  a  large  annyat  Chester,  and  gave  the  perfidious  nations 
a  signal  d^eat."  By  "  the  perfidious  nations,"  it  is  meant 
to  dsMgnate  those  ancient  Britons  and  converted  Saxons,  who 
had  retired  with  their  bishops  and  priests,  after  their  refusal 
to  obey  the  mandate  of  Augustin,  and  who,  it  would  seem, 
after  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  had  prevailed  on  his  son  and 
soocessor  to  Utke  up  arms  against  them.  It  is  further  ad< 
mitted  by  Bede,  tiiat  "  twelve  hundred"  labouring  men,  "  all 
living  by  the  labour  of  their  hands — fifty  only  escaping— 
were  slain,"  although  they  did  not  hear  armt,  but  came  to  see 
the  fight,  and  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms ; 
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"  Upon  which  Etbeliredi,  as  the;  came  to  pray  to  God  against 
him,  and  the  success  of  At*  anu,  fell  apon  them  first,  and 
slew  them,  upon  which  the  others  fled." 

It  would  appear  from  Le  Baa' account,  in  his  Life  of  WicMiff, 
that  Ethelbert  was  a  very  tolerant  prince,  and  to  this  may  be 
attribated  the  sncceas  of  Angnstin,  who  did  not  fail,  after  his 
settlement  at  Canterbury,  to  promise  temporal  power  and 
advantages  to  all  those  who  would  aid  the  objects  of  bis 
mission ;  and  his  arrival  in  Britain  with  forty  monks  is  fully 
detailed  by  this  enthor.  "  Ethelbert  was  apprised  of  the 
arrival  in  his  dominions  of  certain  etrangers,  habited  in  a 
foreign  garb,  and  praditing  several  utntval  and  rmftlerioug 
ceremonies: — their  object,  as  they  stated,  to  be  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  Icing,  in  order  that  they  might  commmii- 
cate  to  him  and  his  people  tidings  of  measureless  import- 
aoce  to  their  everiasting  welfare.  They  were  received  by  the 
king  in  the  Isle  of  Ilianet,  surromided  by  his  nobles,  in  the 
open  air.  They  approached  in  solemn  procession,  bearing  a 
silver  cruafix,  and  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  painted  npon  a 
banner,  and  chaunting  the  solemn  Litany  of  their  church.  Hiey 
then  stated  to  him  the  objects  of  their  mission ;  and  having 
received  from  him  a  prudent,  bat  suitable  reply,  were  permitted 
to  fix  their  residence  at  Canterbury." 

Bede  corroborates  this  statement,  and  says,  "  When  they 
drew  nigh  to  the  dty  of  Canterbuiy,  they  song,  with  due 
modulation,  a  Utany,  beseeching  God,  to  take  away  his  wrath 
ftvm  the  city,"  &c.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that 
Ethelbert  or  his  court  espoused  their  form  of  religion,  or 
"  UDOSual  and  mysterious  ceremonies,"  any  further  ;  nor  does 
it  seem,  hy  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  Augustin  and  his 
followers,  that  they  obeyed  the  precepts  of  that  holy  religion, 
which  breathes  charity,  and  peace,  and  brotherly  love. 

By  the  pennission  of  Ethelbert,  a  conference  was  held  with 
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the  bishops  or  learned  doctors  of  the  nearest  Brituh  province, 
"  who,  when  alengtheneddiepntatiou  had  taken  place,  refiised 
to  consent  to  thepravers,  ezhortationB,  and  reprimands  of  An; 
gostin  and  his  companions ;  but  preferred  their  own  traditions, 
to  all  the  Church's,  which  agree  together  in  Christ  throngfaont 
the  world." — Bzdb.  A  second  tynod  was  afterwards  held, 
"  when  came  leven  bishops  of  the  Britons,  and  other  of  their 
most  learned  men,  for  the  greater  part,  many  from  the  verjr 
famous  monaster}',  which  is  called  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue 
Bancor-nabvry  (Bangor),  over  which  Dinoot  the  abbot  pre- 
sided." 

When  they  came,  Anguetin  eat  stilt  in  his  chair,  and  they, 
seeing  this,  were  angry  thereat ;  and  observing  his  pride,  took 
pains  to  contradict  him '  in  all  that  be  said ;  and,  after  a  long 
discussion,  in  which  Augustin  demanded  their  enbmisuon  to 
die  doctrines  of  "  the  universal  or  holy  Roman  Church,"  they 
answered,  notwithstanding  that  he  threatened  them,  "  they 
would  do  none  of  these  things ;  neither  would  they  have  him 
for  archbishop." — Bbdb. 

These  extracts  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that,  for  six  centories,  primitive  Christianity,  more  or  lesa, 
existed  in  this  country,  and  in  the  substantive  form  of  a 
Church,  with  "  bishops  and  learned  men,"  (according  to  that 
venerable  authority,  Bede.)  who  did  not  acknowledge  the 
papal  supremacy.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Ire- 
land retained  its  own  primitive  church  and  bishops,  until  it 
was  conquered  by  Henry  the  Second,  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  serious  attention,  that  the 
ancient  and  purely  apostolic  ceremony  of  the  coronation  ser- 

)r  holy  man,  irhom  ihrrhul 
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vice  was  never  altered  to  favour  the  peculiar  forms  or  rule  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch,  b)r  the  introduction  of  masses, 
litanies,  Slc.  ;  and  had  that  of  Etfaelred  (A.D.  S78.)  been 
framed  by  a  synod  of  Protestant  bisbope  of  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  it  could  not  be  lees  esceptionable  on  this  head. 

According  to  Doctor  Silver,  the  former  learned  Anglo-Saxon 
professor  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Lans  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  were  only  a  collection  from  the  verions  codes 
of  the  first  Christian  kings  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  inclnding 
all  tliose  of  Bthelbert,  Ina,  OSa,  and  Alfred.  They  were, 
therefore,  on  that  account,  the  more  valuable,  because  they 
were  the  laws  of  the  whole  nation.  Now  it  has  been  fully 
shown,  that  Ethelbert,  before  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  from 
Pope  Gregory  the  First,  had  his  established  Christian  court 
and  bishop  at  Canterbury ;  and  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  the 
Bazon  Chronicle,  and  other  ancient  writers,  "  bishops,  doc- 
tors, and  learned  men,"  settled  in  this  kingdom,  who  had, 
with  their  predecessore,  for  six  centuries, — under  the  Roman 
rule,  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  the  preju^ces  and  paganism 
of  the  Saxons,  and  against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  (which  denied 
the  doctrine  of  original,  sin,  on  the  authority  of  Pelagius,) — 
sustained  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity.  Add  to  this,  that 
Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  was  a  Christian  princess  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  and  that,  according  to  two  ancient 
writers  ',  Gregory  was  the  last  spiritual  bishop  and  first  Pope, 
his  authority  could  not  have  pre-existed  in  this  kingdom  ;  and 
we  have  just  reasons  for  concluding,  that  the  Christian  cove- 
nant was  fully  admitted  and  recf^^nised  by  the  earliest  Saxon 
kings. 

The  first  residence  of  the  mission  of  Gregory  was  of  a 
permutive  character,  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  Ethel- 

'  Rlied  Crilid  Suri.— Oener.  1626.    Abp,  Puker't  EcclciiMilrT. 
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bert,  witli  the  view  of  eliciting  foil  information  into  the  tratiiB 
of  Chrietianity,  and  deciding  cm  the  mperioritj  of  the  doctrinea 
of  the  contending  parties,  Banotioned  the  lynoda  Mid  diacos- 
aiona  that  took  place  with  An^ostin ' ;  nor,  was  any  attempt 
made  to  force  the  primitive  bishopa  into  acqiuescence  dnrin^ 
hie  life.  It  it  true,  that  his  son,  to  acquire  tempore  power, 
and  to  subdae  the  independent  BritooB,  joined  his  interests 
with  those  of  Augustin ;  but  the  laws  were  not  chan|;ed. 
There  is  an  end  then  ol  the  charge  or  asBertion,  that  these 
solemn  ceremonies  and  their  objects  had  their  rise  in  monlddi 
snperetitioa  or  intoteraooe.  The  Constitution  of  Eng^d  is 
fonnded  on  the  ancient  principle  of  the  patriarchal  law,  with 
reference  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  lun^,  by  Ae  three 
eatfttea,  at  hia  coronation,  lite  prayer  on  the  enthronement 
of  George  the  Fourth,  was  founded  on  that  used  in  the  con- 
secration  of  EAeked,  as  may  be  seen  by  cwuparison ;  and 
aa  it  has  been  affirmed,  by  an  aUe  authority,  before  quoted, 
"  this  ceremony  must  be  regarded  as  the  origin  and  source  cf 
those  powert  which  are  attributed  to  the  Ooostitntion,  and  as 
the  key-ttOM  of  the  political  arch,  wfaidi  all  the  parties  sharinj- 
in  it  then  contract  to  form." 

Thus,  sufficient  has  been  adduced  in  proof,  that  the  asoeo' 
dency  obtained  by  the  charch  of  Rome — (even  aided  by  tl>e 
tanporal  power  of  the  Popea,  which  during  a  long  period  b^ 
oeariy  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  in  a  state  of  vasstiage,) 
— ^haa  not  in  any  way  leesened  the  purity,  nor  serered  the 
links  of  thia  wiginal  compact,  whkh  the  kings  of  Kigland, 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  her  history,  have  held  witli  dieir 
peojde.  The  coronation  service  of  Edward  the  Second  con- 
firms the  preceding  forms,  with  the  addition,  that  "the  Gos- 

'  Not  St.  Aiutin,  who  lived  in  tlie  wcddiI  centur}'  of  tlia  ChriMkn  en.— 
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pel  being'  properly  read,  the  Icing  sbaU  Bp]woBcIi  the  altar, 
and  throngli  tbe  hands  of  the  xoetropolitan,  or  hiahop,  ahall 
malu  an  offering  of  bread  and  -wine,  in  imitation  of  Mdchi- 
Bedec."  Andin  tbeOnfeCDrmMMoau,  ^preaaly,  "etdeleffibut 
et  euMfiHtidimbtm  fegtd  confirmandit  ac  finmter  ttatuenUt ;" 
the  oath  being  still  more  concloeive. — See  Coronation  Service, 
Geo.  III. 

Any  donbta  which  may  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
dwoges  from  the  Koman  Catholic  fonns  of  religion,  intro- 
duced into  the  court  of  Edward  the  SisA,  and  previonsly  by 
Heniy  the  Eighth,  tar  the  state  generally,  became  dissipated ; 
fcff  it  was  decided,  that  the  original  principle  of  the  covenant 
remained  unbnlcem ;  and  the  Reformation  created  no  change 
thcrain,  bnt  rendered  it,  if  possible,  still  more  pcrmaDent  and 
bindiiv  on  the  socceeding  Protestant  monardu  of  these 
realms. 

In  the  coronation  service  of  Edward  the  Sixth  the  rteog- 
Mititm  is  added,  which  proves  that  the  Protestant  coonsellors 
<rf  dke  prince  had  duly  weighed  this  vital  qnestion ;  and  it 
was  on  this  ground,  and  this  alone,  that  Heory  the  Eighth 
was  enabled  legally  and  constitutionally  (whatever  may  be 
advanced  to  the  contrary)  to  restore  the  primitive  state  reli- 
(pon.  No  act  of  parliament,  nnaupported  by  this  authority, 
could  have  effected  tt,  without  destroying  the  ori^nal  conse- 
(vatian  principle  of  the  Constitdtioa,  and  introducing  an 
entirdy  new  form  into  the  system  of  government. 

Hie  Laws  of  Alfred  began  with  the  71m  Commtuubitentg, 
adapting  many  of  the  Levitical  Laws.  "  These  are  the  laws 
which  God  gave  to  MoyMt ;  bnt  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  our  Saviour  Jesns,  when  be  oame  into  the  world,  taught 
openly,  that  he  descended  not  that  he  should  break  the  Law, 
but  that  with  all  mfldnese  and  goodness  he  should  fulfil  it. 
Then,  after  hia  anfierings,  before  that  his  Apostles  were  sent 
X  2 
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forth  over  the  euth  to  teach,  and  whilit  they  were  yet  UBem* 
bled  together,  they  seat  letters."  "  But  when,  at  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  many  nations  added  their  faith  to  it, 
many  conTentions  of  bishops  and  other  wise  men  were  hdd, 
who,  for  a  money  fine,  were  willing  to  commute  a  first  offence ; 
but  they  refused  to  grant  this  remission  to  a  Traitor  and  de- 
serter of  his  Lord,  becaose  snch  a  man  they  did  not  think  an 
object  of  mercy ;  and  also,  because  God  has  willed,  that  those 
who  despise  him  Bhoold  be  unworthy  of  all  pity ;  and  also, 
because  Chhst  himself  did  not  entirely  pardon  those  who 
traitorously  occasioned  his  death."  "  He  who,  when  alone, 
or  by  his  servants,  or  by  hirelings,  acts  treasonably  against 
the  Life  and  safety  of  the  King,  let  him  forfeit  his  Life  and  all 
his  Property  :  and  in  like  way,  Weordain,  through  all  ranks, 
Cearle,  or  Earle,  ignoble  or  noble,  those  who  are  guilty  of 
treason  towards  the  life  of  their  lord,  let  him  forfeit  bis  Ufe 
and  all  his  Property."  Hence  the  crime  of  Ltrze  Majesty  a 
folly  exemplified.  These  laws  were  written  with  the  king's 
own  hand,  who  bore  &e  two  leeptret,  emblematical  of  spiritnal 
and  temporal  power,  and  displayed  on  the  gem  worn  by  bim 
on  state  occasions,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  The  same  form  is  repeated  in  Canute's  Laws,  and 
those  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  III. ;  and  traced  by  Dr.  Silver 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  rftnm  to  the  civil  proceedings  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain  before  they  relinquished  its  conquest,  as 
illustrative  of  their  example  on  the  succeeding  pn^press  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  reference  to  their  laws  and  religious 
institntious — the  Saxons  having  ultimately  became  converts 
to  Christianity,  as  established  in  these  Islands. 

The  feudal  system  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  or  not 
.exercised  by  them  before  Christianity,  in  their  foreign  con- 
quests ;  which  deficiency  always  left  them  exposed  to  casual- 
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ties,  whenem  they  could  not  retain  by  force  of  arm*  what 
they  had  previously  von.  There  was  nothiuj-  in  tiie  shape 
of  a  fixed  and  detemunate  onsbxn  to  bind  the  vaaeal  to  hie 
lord,  nor  to  iveserve  subordination,  or  the  right  of  sncee»*iom. 
The  Roman  leaders,  aware  of  this  diffionlty,  could  only  ob- 
viate it  by  dividing  the  land  annnally  amongst  the  etddiere  of 
their  legions ;  but  this  left  them  open  to  the  constant  jealousy 
and  resentment  of  the  native  chiefs  and  iahabitants  of  their 
ccoiquered  possessions  ;  and,  by  degrees,  as  their  own  people 
became  dispersed  or  distribatiTely  settled,  lessened  the  ties  of 
fidehty  to  the  parent  state,  whilst  it  left  the  society  itself 
insecure,  and  without  the  moral  advantages  of  a  rsgnlor 
governing  power.  By  degrees  the  chieb  themselves  became 
independent  of  the  mother  ootmtry,  and  were  constrained  to 
rely  on  their  own  reaonrcea.  This  was  especially  manifested 
towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  after  the  in- 
Tasitm  of  Gaul  by  Fbaramond. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
chifitsr,  that  Christianity  was  openly  espoused,  and  legally 
protected,  by  a  Roman  general  and  British  king,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sei»nd  century  after  Christ.  Iliis  also  gives  the  first 
noati  of  the  establishment  of  a  Fimd,  by  grant  of  privil^;e 
to  all  those  who  chose  to  attach  themselves  to  the  person  and 
service  of  the  Prim»,  by  becoming  Ciristmu.  Under  the 
Roman  role  in  Britain,  Locios,  by  right  of  oonqtiest,  bad 
become  territorial  lord  of  the  soil,  and  reigned  as  a  King  in 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  the  boundaries  of  whioh  extended 
to  the  river  Hnmber  in  the  north,  and  to  Cornwall  in  the 
west.  LscnuB,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  Ae  Roman  generals 
and  their  attendants,  could  not  have  been  entirely  ignonutt 
of  the  ineffectual  eftnts  made  by  Tiberius,  in  the  preceding 
century,  to  stop  the  march  of  Christianity  ;  nor  of  the  writ- 
x3 
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ings  of  their  own  coimtryinen  on  the  subject  of  the  Redeemer's 
misBion, — of  the  official  report  of  PubUna  Lentulae  to  the 
Emperor  and  Senate,  minutely  describing  his  very  person,  hie 
qualities,  and  his  powers,  before  his  crucifixion; — nor  witti 
the  legal  circumstances  attending  his  death,  under  the  rule 
of  an  enlightened  nation,  abounding  with  men  of  letters; 
at  least,  by  aid  of  history,  and  traditionary  reputation,  within 
one  century,  we  may  fiurly  infer,  that  they  were  possessed  of 
collateral  information  supportive  of  the  facts  narrated  by  the 
Apostles.  Neither  could  they  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
arraignment  of  St.  Paul,  nor  of  the  fame  of  hia  writings. 
Surprise  then  ceases,  when  we  find  that  almost  the  first  pubUc 
act  of  Lucius,  as  an  Anglo-Roman  governor,  reigning  almost 
independently  as  a  king,  was  that  of  giving  the  full  privileges 
of  citizenship,  "  with  ecclesiastical  rights,"  (lands,  &c.),  and 
civil  lautres,  to  those  who  embraced  Christianity.  It  nay 
therefore  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  he  possessed  not  only 
the  inclination,  but  the  ample  means,  of  perfonning  this  act, 
in  which  he  most  have  been  duly  supported  by  those  aroond 
faim.  It  was  by  these  means,  more  than  by  force  of  arms, 
that  the  sncceeding  Roman  governors  retained  possession  of 
the  lands  in  Britain,  as  territorial  lords,  until  the  time  of  Con- 
stantius  Chlorns,  who  held  his  seat  of  government  at  York, 
from  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

According  to  the  authority  of  that  learned  writer,  L'Abb* 
Velly,  in  his  work,  "  L'hittoire  de  France  depuia  I'^tablutemeM 
de  la  Monarchie,  jtuqu'  an  r^gne  dt  Ltmia  xij,"  we  find,  that 
' '  Honorius  reigned  in  the  west,  and  Theodoeins  the  younger  in 
the  east  of  Gaul,  when  the  Franks  crossed  the  Rhine  under 
Fharamond,  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Treves.  It  was  about 
the  year  A.D.  420,  when,  being  lifted  np  on  a  ilueU,  he  was 
shown  to  the  whole  army,  and  acknowledged  the  nation's 
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chief;  Mid  this  was  all  the  inauguration  of  onr  ancient  kings." 
But  it  has  been  already  ehowD,  that  the  Gauls  had  embraced 
Christianity  in  the  second  century,  contemporary  with  the 
rei^  of  Lucius  in  Britain;  and  that  Glovis,  A.D.  481,  in 
order  to  attach  his  new  subjects  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment,  married  Clotilda,  a  Christian  princess,  and  niece  to 
Gondeband  king  of  Bui^undy.  The  Romans,  who  had  only 
become  Christians  partially,  had  reconquered  Gaul  after  the 
death  of  Pharamond.  "At  the  time  of  the  reconqnest  by 
Clovis,  he  WBS  only  nineteen  years  old.  Having  granted 
many  privileges  to  the  bishops,  and  favonred  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith,  he  himself  at  length  publicly  em- 
braced it."  Tlus  event  happened  immediately  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Allemani,  at  Tolbiac,  near  Cologne,  A.D.  496.  Thus, 
the  feudal  tj/ttem  took  its  rise  in  France  and  Normandy  under 
similar  circumstances  of  emergency,  and  nearly  coeval  with 
those  which  existed  in  Britiun,  on  the  part  of  the  various 
chiefs  who  claimed  to  rule  by  the  right  of  conquest  alone ; 
and  the  abortive  attempts  made  by  Pharamond,  and  bis  suc- 
cesBor  Childeric,  fully  illustrate  its  advantages,  and  the  power- 
ful aid  it  afforded  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity  over 
Idolatry,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Chorch.  About  this  period, 
it  is  also  recorded  by  ancient  historians  of  unimpeachable 
learning  and  integrity,  there  were  holden  many  councils  and 
Gouventionfl  of  learned  men,  attended  by  6uh<^,  and  others 
professing  the  ChristiBn  &ith  in  primitive  purity,  under  its 
Goapel  dispensation ; — all  these  circomstances  fully  and  suffi- 
ciently establishing  the  antiquity  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
England,  and  its  state  connection,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons. 

The  institution  of  the  Cbristian  marriage,  baptism,  and  the 
rights  of  primogeiHture,  form  another  remarkable  feature  con- 
nected with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain.   Our 
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Saviour  himself  fbDy  restored  the  priroeval  marriage ',  and 
partly  the  Jewish  institations,  and  therefore  Christ's  king- 
dom is  of  this  world,  in  the  outward  form.  He  restored  the 
primeral  marria^,  olthoogh  not  strictly  upon  its  original 
principle,  and  well  knowing  that  the  Jews  would  not  obey 
the  change,  he  made  it  geniovi  for  mankind,  agreeably  with 
the  express  declaration  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  B^tism  he 
established  by  poiitive  command,  to  perfect  the  objects  of  his 
death  and  resurrection,  that  the  Covciianf  maybe  fiilly  restored, 
and  man  bom  again  spiritually,  and  thus  recover  what  he  had 
lost  by  the  fall — the  security  of  that  covenant  haTiag  been 
sealed  by  his  blood  !  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  crowned 
the  great  work  of  redemption,  and  fully  oonfinned  tlie  fiudi 
of  the  Apostles.  This  following  the  injunction,  to  "  teach 
all  naliotu,"  so  shortly  after  it  had  been  given — coupled  with 
the  afiectionate  promise,  "  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alwajrs,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world,"— sufficienUy  implied  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  a  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  jurisdiction,  over 
the  minds  and  actions  of  men ;  for  in  hie  memorable  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  Jesus  explicitly  declared,  he  "came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  Laa  till  all  be  ful- 
filled." 

Tlie  ancient  Others  of  the  Church  were  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  these  opinions ;  and  it  became  a  para- 
mount duty  with  them,  acting  under  the  conviction  that  they 
had  the  express  authority  of  God  himself,  in  his  revealed 
word,  in  thnr  intercourse  with  mankind,  to  ooonect  civil 
legislation  with  religions  discipline,  or,  rather,  to  found  dvil 
legislation  on  the  Divine  Law.  By  this  means  the  spread  of 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  must  necessarily  have  subverted 

I  Sn  muii>cc  it  Ctu,  inOilUte,  New  Tatunent. 
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ereiy  principle  of  Chrietianity,  became  aireated  in  its  pro^rCBB. 
No  other  means,  connected  with  human  agency,  could  by  pos- 
sibility have  presented  such  a  check  :  and  hence  may  be  seen 
the  fetal  error  of  Paley,  vho,  diverging  from  his  Bible,  sought 
vainly  in  the  system  of  hnmaii  or  moral  philosophy  for  the 
essence  of  that  leaaon  of  authority  which,  is  there  presented 
to  oar  view.  The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  the  key-stone 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispensationB.  It  formed  the 
subject  of  all  the  solemn  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  under  the 
Levitical  Law,  aa  typical  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  his 
incarnation,  anfierings,  death,  and  resurrection  !  How  clas- 
sically appropriate,  how  beautifully  illustrative,  are  the  lines 
of  an  ancient  Christian  poet ',  and  how  justly  severe  the  cas- 
tigation  they  convey  to  those  who  assume  the  powers  of  human 
wisdom  or  philosophy  as  competent  and  perfect, — who  mar- 
shal them  in  array  against  the  decreed  judgment  of  Omni- 
potence! 

Acriia,  tc  peiMtnre  Dd  stent*  >u)iTtaii ; 
Quii  dubitct  victo  (ngilcm  UmcKcre  vitu, 
Vimqut  fatigntc  men  lit  «ub  pectore  puro 
Tarburi,  inrilidixiiie  hebetem  aaccumlwre  cutis? 
Sed  ((dlia  fiddi  n>  T' 

Thus  translated — 

"  Shonld  miu,  inrtrior  in  bia  lutiiTg,  aniTc 
iDta  the  Mcrett  of  bia  QOD  to  dive, 
O,  who  on  doubt  his  Itnilc  ught  muit  &il. 
And  all  bit  menul  pow'ra  CDoronndcil  qoti). 
Or  aink  beaatb  Ihe  v«in  «tt*nipl  I    'Tta  /idUt  ilaii« 
CiB  ipeed  her  «■;  to  mjpleria  nifaiatCK !" 

The  advent  of  the  Redeemer  was  marked  by  a  period  of 
universal  peace.     "  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  all  the 

'  Pnidcntial,  k  Latin  poet  who  Boniithed  A.D.  S92, 
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world  was  at  pence,  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Jndea  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  At  hu  birth  came  the  Magi  (wise  men  from 
the  East),  directed  by  the  eUr,  which  aroee  and  abone  over 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  amongst  the  shepherds,  and  those 
who  kept  the  cattle-herd.  These  proetrated  themselves,  whilst 
the  Magi  presented  their  mgoU  of  gold,  in  UAea  of  submis- 
sion, and  joy  was  heard  in  heaven." — "  During  thirty-three 
years  of  his  earthly  roissioii,  in  sorrowings  and  watchings, 
in  fastings  and  temptations,"  says  TertuUian,  "  he  was  never 
known  to  laugb,  bnt  often  to  sigh  and  weep."  PubUna  Len- 
tulus — that  "  in  person  be  was  fair  to  beh<dd — in  compassion 
exceeding  all  men ;  bnt  in  reproving  he  was  terrible;"  and 
that  performing  mirades,  he  had  many  disciples,  "  who 
believed  bim  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  thongh  the  Jews  called 
him  a  deceiver,"  &c.  Again,  Flavins  Josepbus,  the  Jewidk 
historian  and  general,  who  cannot  well  be  sospected  of  par- 
tiality in  bis  historical  remark,  "  a  man  there  was,  if  a  num 
be  might  be  called,"  8tc. ;  and  who  so  fully,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jeruaalem,  by  Titus  and 
the  Roman  arms,  (as  foretold  in  Deuteronomy,  and  by  Christ 
himself  in  bis  agony  in  the  garden,)  illustrated  the  fnlGlment 
of  the  prophecy. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Jews  lost  not  only  their  dty 
and  temple,  but  their  correct  computation  of  time  (according 
to  the  calcntatiouB  of  some  eminent  modem  astronomers),  we 
have  no  just  grounds  for  undervaluing  the  judgment  of  those 
who  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  restored  the  patriarchal 
feud.  Tiberius  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  used  every 
exertion  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  Faith, 
through  fear  of  its  entirely  supplanting  die  arbitrary  nle 
exercised  by  the  Roman  emperors  ;  bnt  had  they  united  Chris- 
tianity  with  the  state,  under  their  then  existing  power  and 
knowledge  of  letters,  as  was  eubseiinently  done  by  the  enter* 
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prising  CoDBtantine,  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  con- 
dade,  tbat  Rome  would  much  longer  have  preserved  the 
biendriiip  end  retained  the  emirire  of  the  civilized  world,  any 
more  dum  it  would  be  reaaonatde  to  deny  that  Britain  rose 
in  the  scide  of  nations  by  ber  acceptance  and  support  of  a 
state  religion,  and  that  religion  based  on  the  sacred  foundation 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

Almost  the  first  persons  converted  to  Christianity  were  the 
Roman  Briti^  inhabitants,  who  had  passed  to  Scotland  and 
Irdaud ;  and  subsequently  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  their 
officers :  nor  is  this  by  any  means  extraordinary,  when  we 
find  King  Agrippa,  on  the  judgment-seat,  admitting  to  I^ul 
tfakt  he  had  "  ^most  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Christian." 
Ibiongb  die  imitatioD  of  the  ancient  Welch  custom,  whidi 
recognised  the  parental  power,  as  vested  in  the  head  of  the 
family,  the  Anglo-Saxon  lungs  at  onoe  removed  that  system 
oi  insecurity  by  atlodiat  teimrt,  which  had  previously  consti- 
tnted  the  only  division  of  the  land.  The  Iawb  of  Hoiotl  DIm 
evidently  display  a  patriart^ial  or^^,  and  they  descended 
from  the  Aborighua  and  Cymri,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
these  islands,  mentioned  in  history. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  and  Celtic  languages,  of 
which  the  ancient  Welch  is  the  only  remaining  one,  the 
affinity  is  sufficiently  striking.  Hie  Dmidical  superstiticm  of 
human  sacrifice,  was  only  a  gross  perversioa  of  llie  sacrifice 
of  the  real  Atonement,  lliey  lost  the  privilege  of  primoge- 
niture by  the  introduction  of  the  law  of  gavelfand,  a  system 
continued  in  some  parts  of  Kent  to  latter  ages,  by  which  the 
lands  became  divisible  in  equal  proportions  to  all  the  sons  of 
a  &mily,  prodacing  perpetual  discord,  jealousy,  and  family 
dissensions;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  dmidical  B}-stem  of 
government  was  essentially  patriarchal. 

The  Saxons,  like  the  Spartans,  were  merely  a  roving  Gothic 
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miliUry  nation,  but  without  any  regular  eystem  of  laws ;  and 
on  their  invasion  of  Britain  they  found  institutions,  which, 
although  aistract,  were  neTerthelesB  rational  in  their  form, 
and  philosophically  perfect  for  the  time.  Thus,  they  inter- 
wove some  of  the  Welch  fomily  customs  respecting  gavelkutd 
into  tiieir  system,  before  their  perfect  conversion.  The  earliest 
idea  of  repreteniation  in  these  realms  was  derived  from  the 
Welch  laws ;  but  as  they  only  possessed  one  kgUiatiae  council, 
there  was  nothing  defined  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  state,  nor  to  prevent  domestic  discords,  which  rendered 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  their  possessions  an 
easy  conquest  both  to  the  Romans  and  Saxons.  It  was  to 
the  remains  of  the  military  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the 
Roman  leaders,  through  their  ^termarriages,  combined  wilih 
the  classic  learning  and  assiduity  of  many  of  the  early  pro- 
ponnders  of  Christianity,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  indebted 
for  their  laws,  comprehending  the  parental,  the  priestly,  and 
magisterial  offices,  as  an  institution  originally  founded  by 
Jehovah  himself,  tor  the  due  protection  of  truth,  the  exercise 
of  civil  rights,  and  the  performance  of  social  duties. 

Agreeably  to  the  patriarchal  law,  Christianity  became  united 
to  the  state,  and  connected  with  sovereign  power.  The  Welch 
historians  firmly  attribute  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  Principality  to  Canufo;',  the  first  British  general, 
who  was  taken  captive  to  Rome  (A.D.  51.),  and  whose  &ther, 

■  By  the  Bomuu  called  Cbractaai* — the  Dritiih  general  irho  oppoanl  thnu 
on  tlieir  Ant  inTuioD,  uid  who,  hiTing  been  defeMed  und  laksn  pri»ucr,  n» 
OTTied  in  Iriumph  lo  Rome,  but  artemrdt  relcued  bf  order  of  ihc  emperor, 
on  lecouDl  of  h<i  great  penonal  akill  and  bnierr,  lud  on  cendilkin  of  hi) 
bther  remaining  ai  a  kailage,  that  be  ihould  nol  bear  aimi  for  teren  jean 
igainat  Ihe  Roman  power. — Andeal  Wdci  Hiilory.  This  ii  alio  comboratod 
bj  the  Roman  hittoriaiu,  who  relate  the  triumphant  procenMon  into  Rpme, 
and  the  presentation  of  Caiactocus  to  the  emperor,  who  treated  him  with  great 
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BB  his  hoBtage,  became  fellov  prisoner  with  St.  Paul ;  in 
support  of  which,  the  authorities  already  cited,  show,  that 
there  was  a  bmous  monastery,  or  reli^ous  establishment  at 
Bangor,' in  the  time  of  Ethelbert,  with  bishops,  and  other 
learned  men  there  stationed,  who  had  thdr  predecessors.  By 
their  aid  the  Saxon  lungs  unquestionably  framed  their  first 
regular  laws ;  the  principle  contained  in  tbem  is  too  pure, 
scriptural,  and  original,  to  have  been  derived  from  any  other 
source.  It  combines  the  protection  of  the  patriarchal  cove- 
nant with  the  simplicity  and  security  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation. By  its  power  WonaN  and  Thor,  the  Saxon  idols, 
were  destroyed,  and  the  name  of  Christ  established  in  the 
state ;  and  this,  as  fully  became  the  occasion,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  by  the  public  and  solemn  act  of  the 
ling,  sitting  in  deliberative  judgment,  with  his  WiTENAasuoTT, 
or  parliament,  composed  of  the  immediate  persona  of  his 
fomily,  the  elders,  chiefs,  and  learned  men, — by  this  proceed- 
ing Christianity  was  established  in  public  estimation,  for  it 
was  consolidated  by  authority,  and  the  king  at  once  became 
its  *'  nursing  father  !" 

The  law  of  Ina,  (passed  A.D.  712,)  after  corroborating 
the  laws  of  his  predecessors,  and  confirming  the  institution 
of  Chrieliau  marriaife,  also  enacted,  that  any  man  neglecting 
to  bring  his  child  to  be  baptised,  should  "  forfeit  all  his  land," 
and  other  civil  privileges; —it  then  proceeded  to  detail  the 
rights  of  ffudal  teitm-es.  and  the  guardianship  of  single  wo- 
men, agreeably  to  the  Saxon  custom,  llius,  those  first  dis- 
ciples and  followers  of  the  Apostles,  who  came  to  Britain, 
literally  fulfilled  the  last  command  of  their  beloved  Lord  and 
Master,  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations  ;"  for  they  came  to  the 
lution,  and  having,  as  soon  as  possible,  obtained  the  conver- 
non  and  authority  of  the  prince,  or  chief  magistrate,  they 
bound  him  also  to  the  doe  protection  of  Christianity,  in  the 
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exerdee  of  its  worship;  and,  UDder  Scriptnre  snthority,  id 
oppoBition  to  the  groee  idolatry  that  h&d  preceded  it,  "  took 
possession  of  the  high  places,  and  destroyed  the  altars." 

Venmitkte  Fortunatus,  a  Soman,  as  his  name  at  once  im- 
plies, and  Bishop  of  Foictiers,  exivesslj  saye,  that  "  Paul 
passed  over  the  ocean,  even  to  the  British  land  -," — and  the 
Britith  lyiads  farther  relate,  that  "  Bryan  the  Blessed',  the 
son  of  Llyr  Lediath,  fint  brought  the  &ith  of  Christ  to  the 
Cambrians  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  seven  years  de- 
tained as  hostage  for  his  Bon  Caradog ;  and  that  he  was  re  ■ 
leased,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  the  same  year  with  St.  Paol." 
— See  also  Leget  Wallia.  Considering  that  St.  Paul  was  the 
appointed  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  he  himself  expressly 
states,  2  Cor.  xi.  23.,  that  he  "was  three  times  shipwrecked," 
thathe  "waain  perils  of  waters;"  andthat  hedeclares  to  "H- 
mothy,  "  I  have  finished  my  coarse," — there  is  Uttle  room  for 
doubting  his  having  personally  visited  these  islands*.  He 
proved  himself  an  uncompromising  Roman ;  and  his  views 
were  especially  indicated  in  the  opinions  afterwards  enter* 
tained  by  his  own  countrymen,  the  Boman  leaders  in  Britain, 
and  their  snccessors,  the  Saxon  princes. 

<  Coiuecnted,  or  beiatiouvd,  at  %  Diibop. — AiUior. 

*  BisLop  BiiTg(>afl^  in  hit  Tncta  oa  the  Antiijuit;  of  tlio  BHtisb  Churchn. 
rsUtn,  "  Ihil  Ihc  Eeninl  diBuHon  of  the  Goipel  wu  in  tho  Utter  {wt  of  (be 
Rigs  of  TAcriai ;  the  IntTDductiou  of  it  into  tbii  country,  i?u  in  the  interim  of 
Che  event*  menlioaed  bj  GUJai  (the  indent  bialoiiDi).  Thi*  interim  a  limitad, 
DQ  the  one  htud,  hj  the  event  which  i)  !ut  mentioiLed  h^  him — videlicet,  tho 
itftU.  of  Baadicta,  the  Briliib  Queen,  it  St.  Pincnu.  A.D.  G1,  ind,  an  the 
other,  bf  Ibe  eventi  not  fa  ditUnt,  luch  u  the  defeat  of  Cuutuat  (Citndog,) 
A.D.  SI.  Tbti  InlBrral  eompnhendi  not  more  thui  ten  yttn.  The  hhd- 
mencoDKnt  of  the  interr*!  ii  tadve  gtart,  ifler  the  end  of  TIberiua't  leign. 
The  interim  iocludM  the  time  of  St.  PbuI'i  imiiriunmeot  at  Rome,  A.D. 
67-68,  and  the  releue  of  Cuutuui'i  funllj,  u  veil  u  St.  Paul,  58.  Thii 
corrobontei  the  Welch  hi>tar]r."— JVaO  if  Oa  laU  tditor  o/  Oe  FmataiU 
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The  eailiest  miniBterB  (rf  tiie  du-iadaii  religion,  on  the  mtro- 
duction  of  their  faith,  and  for  the  purpoee  of  aostaining  them  in 
their  functions,  were  freely  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  land. 
Here  again  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the  Bedeemer  to  his 
apoidea,  that  they  "  should  receive  houses  and  lands,  to- 
getfaer  with  persecutioas  on  hia  account ;"  and,  had  he  dis- 
q>proved  of  it,  he  would  have  forhidden  it,  for  he  foreeaw  it ; 
and  here  he  again  restored  what  the  priesthood  had  in  the 
beginning.  In  proportion  as  men  became  coDVerted,  they  in- 
termingled in  their  Bcfaente  of  government  the  practice  and 
inaxifni  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  under  the  belief  that  they 
had  a  divine  authority  for  them,  as  circumstances  rendered 
necessary.  It  maat  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  the  people 
were  found  in  a  state  of  entire  destitution  ot  all  regular  law, 
in  conBe4)iience  of  the  desertion  of  a  system  intended  by  God 
to  have  been  uniutraal  for  mankind. 

It  muit  be  admitted,  that  the  necessity  for  the  re-estab- 
Ushment  of  an  authority  of  a  superior  description  for  control- 
ling the  minds  and  actions  of  men  became  apparent ;  and  it 
is  equally  dear,  that  the  people,  or  rather  the  heathen  tribes 
of  men,  which  then  composed  the  nation,  were  of  themselves 
totally  incompetent  to  the  framing  of  laws,  without  a  model; 
which  should  at  once  be  applicable  to  the  twofold  purposes  of 
their  protection  and  general  improvement.  Thus  land  was 
Allotted  to  those  who  were  (q>pointed  to,  or  set  apart  for  spi- 
ritual duties  and  instruction;  and  afterwards  learned  men, 
monks  and  others,  received  grants,  on  account  of  their 
studies  ia  law,  the  sciences,  and  polite  education,  as  colla- 
terally connected  with  the  advancement  of  religion  in  the 
state. 

At  this  period  of  our  history,  few,  if  any,  of  the  miUtary 
chieftaina  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  Utters ;  and  it 
became  positively  necessary  for  those  who  attended  to  the 
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priestly  office,  also  to  give  their  wisdom  Etnd  attention  to 
framing  laws,  or  forming  and  remodelling,  from  their  ac- 
quired  knowledge  of  previous  institntiona,  such  parts  of  the 
scheme  of  government,  for  the  aocial  syitem,  aa  the  wants  aod 
prejudices  of  the  people  required :  without  this  advantage, 
instead  of  progressive  improvement,  which  the  history  of  the 
Heptarchy  presents,  in  epite  of  foreign  invasions,  and  intes- 
tine commotions,  the  inhabitants  must  have  reverted  to  the 
original  state  of  ignorance  and  idolatry,  or  become  the  tri- 
butariet  of  some  ruthless  foreign  adventurer. 

It  is  no  less  singular  than  true,  that  many  learned  men, 
who  have  not  considered  the  subject  scriptnrally,  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  rise  and  general  adoption  of  the 
feudal  system  in  Britain.  It  was  one  of  those  political  mea- 
sures, nearly  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  by  which 
the  people  of  these  isles  were  more  effectually  severed  from 
their  previous  idolatrous  habits,  than  any  other  that  could 
have  been  devised  for  the  times ;  and  it  proves  itself  suffici- 
ently important,  when  properly  understood ;  and  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  devised  by  men  who  were  rashly  spe- 
culative, or  ignorant  of  the  general  principles  under  which 
society,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  regulated  ;  but  that  they  were 
far  advanced  in  civilization,  considering  the  many  difficulties 
they  had  to  contend  against.  The  feudal  system,  therefore, 
first  arose  from  the  conviction  which  the  military  chieftain 
entertained  of  his  own  unprotected  state,  without  it.  By  its 
application  subordination  was  introduced,  and  the  life-interest 
of  the  possessor,  of  the  king  himself,  as  lord  of  the  soil,  en- 
hanced ;  yet,  the  legitimate  title  was  wanting  to  render  it 
perfect,  and,  without  the  aid  of  religion,  it  never  could  have 
become  a  valid  security,  ITie  enactment  which  rendered  the 
feud  hereditary,  was  immediately  derived  from  the  Ghnstian 
rile  of  baptiatt)  which,  re-establishing  the  law  of  primoge' 
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mtve,  and  the  law  of  wardaUp,  wliidt  the  Lord  Chancellor 
DOW  holds,  and  Christian  marriage,  united  with  the  oatk  of 
/tatty  and  homage,  afterwards  added,  rendered  the  tennre 
perfect. 

According  to  Lord  Coke,  the  oath  of  fealty  and  homage  ' 
is  coeval  with  the  earlieat  ages  of  the  Heptarchy ;  besides 
having  heen  taken  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings,  it  was  re- 
peated in  the  baronial  court,  by  all  the  barons,  or  freeholders, 
who  were  either  elder  sons,  or  those  who  represented  t^ 
'  eldest  male  branches.  When  the  land  became  aidmfntded,  or 
held  under  a  freeholder,  he  who  held  it  made  reservation 
that  he  would  be  feithfal  in  all  things  that  did  not  interfere* 
with  his  reUgion,  or  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign, — "  talvd 
fide  Deo  et  lerrx  princ^."  Every  landholder  was  pledged  in 
an  oath  similar  in  efiect  to  that  taken  to  the  king's, — "  taclu 
tacmtaiKti  Ckniti  evangeltie,"  and  he  was  obliged  to  come 
into  open  conrt  and  make  the  declaration  before  the  parei 
CKTut.  These  and  similar  usages  were  snpenwded  by  the  act 
for  commntation  of  tennres,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second ;  but  there  is  an  express  reservation  made  of  aU 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  crown,  as  showing  the  ancient 
custom,  and  all  the  obligations  are  still  implied  in  the  consc' 
ontion  service,  although  they  are  far  more  vaguely  expressed 
in  the  present  oath  of  alliance,  than  that  anciently  used. 

The  same  feudal  oaths  are  also  found  in  the  laws  of  Ed- 
auind,  quoted  by  Brompton ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  en- 
tailed estates  existed,  which  could  not  be  alienated ;  but  their 
perpetuity  was  confirmed  by  hia  will.  The  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  so  called,  are  Anglo-Saxon ;  so  also  are  those 
of  Henry  the  First :  they  were  a  compilation  of  subsequent 

'  "  Oninii  homo  dcb«  domino  «uo  BJem  de  Titi  et  membris  et  Urrcno 
honon  et  obtcmtionB  coniilii  mi  per  haDnlum  et  utile." — Lord  Coke't  ;iio- 
tationfiom  lAe  Sttt  Boat. 
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laws,  embodying  those  of  Alfred,  as  those  of  the  latter  were 
a  collection  up  to  the  period  of  his  reign.  In  his  preface  to 
them  Alfred  aaya, — "  Those  that  I  met  with,  either  id  the 
days  of  Ina  my  relation,  or  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  or  of 
Ethelbert,  who  first  of  the  Anglo-Sason  race  received  baptism, 
— those  that  aeemed  to  me  most  right  I  gathered  those  here 
together,  and  the  others  I  set  aside.  I  then,  Al&ed,  king  of 
the  West-Saxons,  showed  these  to  all  my  aenatorg,  and  they 
gave  their  consent  to  their  heing  held." — MSS.  Bodleian. 

The  change  produced  by  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Stuton 
Princes  to  Christianity,  ie  fully  marked  in  the  civil  code  of 
Ina  (A.D.  712),  and  shows  the  Saxon  feud  as  existing  in  the 
bead  of  the  family,  and  the  eldest  male  bom ;  for  it  is  a 
gross  error  to  suppose  that  the  feudal  system  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans,  although  their  baronial  nobles  per- 
fected it. — "  I  Ina,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  with  the  advice  of  Cenrad  my  father,  and  Hedda  et 
Erkenward,  my  bishops;  and  of  aU  mine  aldermen,  and  of 
my  eldest  bom  (eldiattm  witan)  or  aenatoreg  nata  majorea,  and 
a  great  assemblage  of  the  servants  of  Gad,  now  consulting 
concerning  the  establiebmeut  of  our  kingdom,  and  the  health 
of  om-  souls,  that  right  marriages  and  holy  king's  laws  may 
be  established." 

llie  ceremony  of  the  toapenslake,  or  weapon-touch,  was 
strictly  a  feudal  perfonnanee,  where  the  Thanes  and  barons 
of  the  court  baron  assembled,  and  formed  the  feudal  mUitia  ; 
also  those  belonging  to  the  nmnor,  the  county  courts,  and 
the  hundred,  who  succeeded  to  their  landed  estates  by  right 
of  primogeniture.  In  the  Saxon  laws,  as  well  as  the  Chro- 
nicle, are  many  passages  which  show,  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  Saxon  feudal  system  were  complete.  When  alluding  to 
Harold  the  Dane,  who  was  chosen  king  at  Oxford  (anno 
103S,)  by  the  Witena  Gemot,  the    terms  used  are,  "  they 
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choee  him  to  hold  all  their  lands  of  him ;"  but  "  all  the 
Eldietan  Witait  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxona,  opposed 
the  election."  In  916,  the  Eldistan  Witan  are  again  men- 
tioned, and  they  are  there  called  Nobiliorvs  horn  the  privilege 
of  birth.  In  924,  Edward  was  chosen  by  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  aeniores,  men  of  the  north,  to  be  their  "  father 
and  lord,"  which  are  strictly  feudal  terms. 

Tlie  laws  of  succession,  as  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Wesgex, 
always  gave  to  the  eldest  son  the  chief  fee.  *  Land  bought  or 
acquired  could  be  disjiosed  of  by  will  or  gift ;  but  bocland, 
which  came  through  family  inheritance,  could  not  in  any  way 
be  alienated  ;  nor  could  a  female  inherit  aa  long  as  a  male 
heir  remained.  The  bulk  of  these  regulations,  witli  the  addi- 
tional guardianship  of  eingle  women '  and  widows,  were  in  fall 
force  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  who  expressly  decreed, 
that  the  barons  should  observe  the  same  towards  the  aons, 
and  daughters,  and  wives,  of  their  dependants.  Of  this  sys* 
tern  the  provision  for  the  poor  always  formed  a  part,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  that  most  ancient  and  valuable  work, 
the  "  Mirror  of  Jtatice$  i"  and,  indeed,  poor  laws  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  emanations  of  Christian  govern- 
ment. 

The  land  was  held  in  a  chain  of  subordination  subject  to  a 
anpreme  head  in  the  state ' ;  and  the  religious  faith  formed 
an  express  part  of  the  acknowledgment,  by  which  the  tenure 
waa  held  ;  and  that  the  Christian  marriage  and  baptism, — the 
Christian  oath  and  the  right  of  primogeniture,  were  impe- 
rative conditions,  aud  joined  with  the  civil  suit  and  military 
service, — that  the  eldest  tons  were  the  holders  of  the  real  pro- 

'  Under  the  Suon  tain,  eTerj  tingle  woman  had  her  Afundibora,  ar  guu^ 
diM.— SiKwr. 

■  "  Tmrn  toliuB  Rcsni  *i  Regem  pcrtincl :  Rex  nunqne  dominiu  eat  Cotiiu 
Rcgni,  thi  intem  eoiDei  domioi  inter  h  pwei  lunt," — Ltpa  Wallia. 
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perty,  and  with  them,  in  the  several  courts  of  the  Thane, 
baron,  or  hundred,  and  of  the  cmnty,  the  judicial  and  mili- 
tary powers  were  principally  vested.  It  was  to  the  Saxona, 
and  not  to  the  Nonnana,  that  eAivaby  became  indebted  for  the 
magnificent  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  knighthood  of  the 
eldest  male  bom — a  custom  still  observed,  in  form  and  festi- 
vity, in  most  of  the  ancient  noble  British  famihes,  on  the 
attainment  of  majorily  by  the  eldest  son. 

These  relics  of  the  civil  policy  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
abundantly  illustrate  the  interest  they  felt  for  the  perfect 
establishment  of  religion  in  the  state, — they  are  conclusive 
against  those  modem  sophists,  who  endeavonr  to  persuade  the 
unlettered,  that  the  first  principles  of  the  British  constitatiott 
have  been  departed  from,  under  the  ascendency  which  rdi- 
gion  has  obtained  in  our  system  of  government ;  vrhilst  they 
show  that  at  no  one  period  of  English  history,  were  the  pro- 
tective interests  of  a  state  religion,  so  well  considered,  and  so 
forcibly  provided  for,  as  under  the  entire  principle  and  opera- 
tion of  Saxon  law.  It  would  require  more  space  than  could 
conveniently  be  allotted  in  this  work,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  present  the  leading  &ct3  attendant  on  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  our  constitutional  system,  to  insert  the  varioua 
minor  regulations  contained  in  these  laws,  all  bearing  to  one 
great  point,  extracts  from  which  are  given  for  the  satisfoction 
of  the  intelligent  reader :  and,  as  they  are  preserved,  they 
form  invaluable  records  against  the  promulgated  opinions  of 
men,  who  barter  reason  and  honour,  duty  and  public  prin- 
ajde,  to  purposes  of  ambition,  or  temporary  advantage, — 
who  even  pervert  talents,  education,  and  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  station ;  and  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  both  religion 
and  truth,  at  the  shrines  of  falsehood,  inconsistency,  and 
error! 

Rblioion,  from  the  earliest  fbondation  of  civil  govemment 
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in  these  realms,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  state. .  As  with 
the  Jewish  king,  whose  power  emanated  Irom  the  joint  con- 
sent of  Jehorah  and  the  Jewish  people,  so  the  Christian  king 
Bpnmg  from  that  authority,  under  the  New  Testament  dispen- 
sation, which  decreed  a  Christian  government  upon  earth, 
universal  for  mankind.  The  words  "  all  nations,"  contain  no 
figurative  meaning  or  enit/ma — they  convey  a  positive  and 
exprese  command ;  and  the  Christian  Lawgiver  pledged  the 
perpetnity  of  hia  presence,  as  the  head  of  that  government 
over  his  Church  upon  earth,  "  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world !"  Thus  the  first  British  king,  under  his  baptism  and 
consecration,  in  a  limited  sense  became  the  representative 
of  the  original  and  greater  authority,  so  &r  as  he  was  able, 
in  maintaining  and  upholding  all  his  rights  and  divine  laws. 
In  a  civil  point  of  view,  he  became  at  once  the  parent,  the 
priest,  and  the  magistrate,  uniting  the  triple  powers,  precisely 
on  the  patriarchal  principle. 

The  law  restoring  the  rights  oF  primogeniture,  had  in 
express  design  the  perpetuation  of  the  Christian  covenant.' 
These  rights,  vested  in  the  king,  were  transmitted  in  a  smaller 
degree  to  the  people  at  large,  who  held  similar  rights  under 
him, — first  the  lords  spiritual,  then  the  lords  temporal,  and 
lastly  the  commons,  who  ultimately  became  an  independent 
estate  of  parliament,  but  all  subject  to  the  crown,  and  to  re- 
vert by /oi/ri/we,  as  in  thecaseof(r«Mo»,  &c.  The  foundation 
of  the  law  is  eiplicitly  defined  in  the  Premium  of  the  Mirror 
of  Justices.  "  In  understanding  the  origin  of  the  usages  of 
England,  established  by  law,  I  found  in  short  the  necessity  of 
which  I  was  reminded,  and  in  which  my  companions  wiD 
assist  me,  of  studying  in  the  Old  and  Neio  Testament,  and  in 
the  Canon, — there  we  found  it  written,  that  faw  is  nothing  else 
but  rules  given  by  our  holy  predecessors  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  save  our  souls  from  perpetual  damnation." 
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nien  follows  the  enameration  of  the  eeveral  booke  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  from  which  the  law  wu  compiled. 

"  And,  in  order  that  all  our  usages  should  be  accordant 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  in  language  that  might  be  more  in- 
telligible to  the  common  people,  and  for  the  shaming  of  false 
judges,  1  compiled  this  treatise ;  and  I  call  it  the  '  Mirror  of 
Jmiticet,'  because  I  have  found  all  the  virtues  and  substance 
of  it  described  and  used  in  holy  customs,  according  to  the 
rules  aforementioned,  ever  since  the  age  of  Arthur." 

This  extraordinary  book,  which  is  partly  of  the  age  of 
Alfred,  removes  all  doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  a  state  religion  i 
and  of  itt  having  formed  the  primaiy  object  in  the  institution 
of  the  government,  as  the  civil  jurisdiction  was  secondary 
thereto. 

The  Premimn  fiirther  adds, — "  The  first  part  treated  of  is 
the  sin  against  holy  peace,  the  several  titlet,  and  the  origin 
of  holy  laws."  Then  follow  the  contracts,  which  were  alone 
legal  and  valid  with  the  king's  "  Chritlian  tubjwtt." 

The  Mirror  ftdly  elucidates  all  the  striking  advantages  of 
the  Christian  faith,  producing  real  liberty  and  philosophical 
rule  in  conformity  vrith  the  principles  of  religion  and  sound 
morality, — a  system  which  the  Romans  had  in  vain  songht  the 
establishment  of,  during  ages  of  toil  and  ^plication,  in  which 
both  genius  and  learning  exhausted  their  finer  powers,  or 
annk  in  despair  without  the  attainment  of  the  object.  In 
this  ancient  law  book  is  explained  the  laws  relating  to  feoft, 
or  slaves, — such  as  became  free  in  varioiis  ways  under  Christ- 
anity,  some  by  b(qitum,  aa  was  the  case  with  Infidels,  taken 
prisoners  by  th«  Christians  in  battle. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  second  volumt  of  his  Rtcordt, 
Rrynne  further  defines  the  prerogative  of  the  Idng,  and  that 
the  protection  of  theology  and  Christian  faith,  as  the  first 
human  duty,  constituted  its  essence. 
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"  First,  his  torereign  powers  are,  to  commEod  by  tlieir 
laws,  and  enjoin  sJl  ecclesiastical  and  other  persons  whatso- 
ever,  within  their  dominions,  to  serve,  worship,  profess,  fear, 
love,  and  obey  the  only  true  God ;  to  believe  and  embrace  the 
htAy  Scriptures,  and  articles  of  faith  revealed  in  tbem.  Se- 
condly, to  prohibit,  snppress,  and  extirpate,  to  their  power, 
all  atheifm,  blasphemy,  heresy,  idolatry,  paganism,  irreligion, 
false  worships,  reli^ous  errors,  superstitions,  sects,  schisms, 
pro&Dations, — crimes  tending  to  God's  dishonour,  the  preju- 
dice and  scandal  of  true  religion,  the  endangering  of  their 
subjects'  souls,  or  disturbance  of  tEe  churches,  as  well  as  the 
kingdom's  peace,  by  laws,  edicts,  and  suitable  punishments 
inflicted  on  all  who  are  guilty," 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  early  provision 
made  by  our  kings,  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  in  the 
state ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  fead,  in  connection 
therewith,  when  the  difiiision  of  leanuog  was  not  sufficiently 
general,  to  point  out  the  importance  of  Christian  obligations, 
was  the  only  safe  practical  course  left  open  to  tbem  : — thus, 
the  feudal  system,  viewed  in  a  scriptural  sense,  and  divested  of 
human  abases,  which  ever  will  be  attached  to  human  institu- 
tions, originated  in  a  pure  conception  and  chaste  idea  of  the 
controlling  influence  of  divine  power.  Our  feudal  system  and 
its  rtmavu,  in  onr  civil  institutioos,  whatever  partial  authors 
state,  or  however  designing  adventurers  distort  facts,  may 
therefore  be  traced  to  the  inconveoience  of  original  national 
customs, — to  the  irregular  state  of  warfare,  which  was  una- 
voidable thereupon,  and  to  the  immediate  agency  of  those  sacred 
and  even  political  principles,  which  God  himself  has  ordained 
in  the  Scriptures,  moulded  into  practical  application,  under  a 
defined  form.  It  was  not  the  result  of  mere  superstition,  as 
hath  been  asserted,  much  less  of  ignorance,  except  ignorance 
at  the  refined  theory  of  abstract  lights, — nor  was  it  tyrannous. 
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either  in  principle  or  practice,  for  the  interests  of  all  parties, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  were  protected  by  its  opera- 
tion, under  the  Saxon  lawe.  From  this  system  first  emerged 
the  Bpiritual  and  temporal  barons, — the  ancient  EngUsh 
nobUs ;  the  commoners,  or  the  eldest  boro  inheritors  of  real 
estate,  as  recognised  by  the  constitutional  law  of  England, 
also  had  its  origin  therem  ;  and,  lastly,  the  (ntizens  and  free 
burgeascs.  The  spiritual  barons  in  the  ancient  summons  to 
Parliament  were  styled  "  Rattone  SpedaUs  Dignitalia  et  lemtrx," 
in  distinction  from  the  Abbots,  simply  designated  "  Ralione 
tenura." 

This  system  at  once  demonstrates  the  importance  of  the 
solemn  consecration  of  the  kings  of  England,  evidently  de- 
signed by  men  who  saw  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  per- 
fectly defined  principle,  in  the  social  machinery,  as  far  as 
human  ability  was  capable  of  rendering  it  secnre,  or  appli- 
cable to  the  putposea  of  Christian  government.  It  ia  only  by 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  this  service,  that  the  mixta  persona 
oi  the  kingly  office  can  be  properiy  imderstood,  and  its  uses 
made  manifest.  Here  at  once  is  shown  the  domintMm  rectmm 
and  the  domimtim  ulile,  creating  it,  under  the  investiture  in 
the  act  of  consecration,  performed  in  the  presence,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  the  three  estateg;  and  according  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  most  eminent  ancient  lawyers,  essentiaUy  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  the  civil  contract.  By  this  act,  in 
the  presence  of  the  several  estates,  and  the  acknowledgment 
by  them  of  "  an  antecedent  authority,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "  does 
the  king  alone  become  the  caput  et  finit  et  principium,  of  the 
social  system," 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  this  system  was  not  in- 
troduced by  the  Normans,  although  they  enlarged  upon  it, 
adding  other  forms,  called  the  httrtkens  of  temtres,  &c.  which, 
in  process   of  years,  introduced   abuses,    and  rendered  the 
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practice  unpopular.  The  changes  which  time  haa  produced 
in  the  prmctice,  have  not  destroyed  the  principle,  which  stilt 
renujns  vested  in  the  crown. 

The  peers  of  England,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  her  poli- 
tical history,  have  always  formed  the  highest  juditnal  assem- 
bly in  the  realm,  and  the  last  resort  in  all  cases  of  appeal ; 
the  decision,  or  vote  of  the  majority,  heing  ^nal.  As  a  body, 
they  are  especially  responsible  under  the  constitution,  for  tlie 
doe  preservation  and  advancement  of  the  state  religion,  which, 
at  once  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  government  itself, 
the  security  of  the  monarchif,  and  the  authority  for  framing 
and  executing  the  Itao.  If  the  original  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution are  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  reform, — then  let 
those  who  embark  as  leaders  therein,  make  themselves  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  those  principles;  and  they  will 
neither  neglect  their  duty  to  God,  nor  sacrifice  to  bare  pur- 
poses of  temporary  expediency,  the  best  securities  of  the  state. 
— nor  hazard  the  permanent  injury  of  its  individual  members, 
in  their  intereata — their  lives — their  happiness,    and   their 

I  the  celebrated  Roman  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  and  addressed  to  the  senatorial,  or  patrician 
body  in  the  state,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  British  statesmen, 
at  all  times '. 

The  king's  Thanes,  and  the  Thanes,  having  their  sac  and 
aoke,  were  the  lords  of  manors,  and  the  freeholders  or  barons, 
holding  their  court  barons  under  the  Normans,  were  again 
eldest  sons,  and  styled,  as  in  the  Saxon  laws  and  Chronicles, 
Menatoret  majorei  natn,  the  same  as  Eldestan  Witan.  In  the 
Witanagemot,  or  national  council,  the  lords  of  manors  formed 
a  special  court,  with  the  king  as  their  head,  and  precisely  in 
the  form  in  which  the  Saxon  Llaford,  the  Norman  baron  pre- 
sided.    The  parish  and  the  manor  generally  were  co-extensive. 
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and  the  lords  and  freeholders  gave  the  mute  on  which  the 
chorcb  waa  built,  to  which  they  often  added  glebe,  under  the 
esprees  authority  of  the  Icing  (the  supreme  head),  as  the  en- 
dowment of  the  adomoton,  formed  a  separate  part  of  the 
dominiv.m  rectum.  Thus,  under  the  Conquest,  in  every  manor, 
the  triple  power  united,  and  they  ran  through  alt  the  1600 
manors,  and  through  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom  united. 
Originally,  according  to  Glanville,  all  those  holding  the  re- 
galities,  or  all  lords  of  manors,  came  to  parliament ;  but  on 
the  farther  divieion  of  the  land,  and  as  it  became  of  more 
value,  only  the  holders  of  the  largest  manors  were  tummoned. 
This  is  fiilly  corroborated  in  Rymer.  The  House  of  Lorit  has 
always  constituted  a  body  of  repmentatKet  equally  with  that 
of  the  commons.  The  peers  are  trustees,  in  their  le^slative 
character,  of  the  highest  national  interests,  standing  inde- 
pendently between  the  crown  and  the  people.  They  are  sum- 
moned hereditarily  by  the  king  "  to  represent  and  guard  the 
royalties  and  hereditary  privileges  granted  out  by  the  crown 
to  the  numerous  lords  of  manors,  whose  power  exists  virtually 
in  the  kingdom,  although  it  is  no  longer  exercised  in  pariia- 
ment;  to  whom,  in  legal  Btrictuess,  oU  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mons are  granted,  and  through  whom  the  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign  was  meant  to  be  conveyed,  and  in  whom  the  liomi- 
mmn  rectum  is  still  vested. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Lcmle  ore  still,  by  descent, 
the  chiefs  of  that  estate  of  the  realm,  which  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  government,  held  the  regalities  of  the  crown  ; 
and  it  at  once  shows  their  antiquity,  and  the  grounda  of  their 
authority  for  forming  the  siqtreme  court  of  justice;  they 
always  presided  individually  in  their  own  courts,  and  collec- 
tively formed  the  high  court  of  judicature  for  the  kingdom  at 
large.  The  records  of  lUiament  for  1200  years  present  no 
instance  of  the  conmions  having,  at  any  time,  cat  as  a  court 
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of  jadicatore,  excepting  under  the  vuurpation  of  Cromwell, 
who  tnnied  his  back  upon  all  law,  and  deBpUed  every  prece- 
dent that  did  not  suit  hia  own  purpose.  If  ever  the  conunona 
should  arrogate  to  itself  the  right  of  sitting  as  a  court  of  judi- 
cature, the  act  would  simultaneously  destroy  both  the  balance 
of  power  and  the  constitution,  and  b;  that  single  act  establish 
the  most  decided  despotisni. 

"  So  long,"  says  Silver,  "  as  the  people  of  this  nation 
■hall  have  dignity  and  virtue  to  consider  the  preservation  of 
the  prindplea  upon  which  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  the 
customs  of  their  country  have  been  founded,  of  more  import- 
ance than  mere  money  matters ;  so  long  will  the  House  of 
Peers  be  considered  as  important  in  rank,  as  it  is  in  age.  The 
commons,  as  an  estate  of  the  realm,  are  as  old  as  the 
lords  epiritual  and  tempore  i  but  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
an  estate  of  Parliameni,  is  of  much  later  date.  The  rise  and 
progress  of  the  commons  demonstrate  some  important  truths, 
not  very  bvoorable  to  the  popular  theories  of  the  day.  FVom 
a  convention  entered  into  between  Stephen  and  Henry,  sub- 
sequently Icing,  it  appears,  that  many  of  the  cities,  and  all  the 
rvfol  bwyhi,  were  i»  the  king's  demesne,  and  consequently 
tenants  at  will.  Their  power  in  those  ages  did  not  embrace 
political  ri^ts,  which  were  vested  almost  exeluHvety  in  the 
holders  of  real  property,  or  spiritual  corporations.  Originally 
evay  lord  of  a  manor  held  of  the  lung,  and  came  as  a  peer 
to  Parliament ;  when  circumstances  rendered  the  meeting  of 
an  increaosg  body  inconvenient,  the  more  powerful  only  were 
summoned  by  the  crown  to  represent  hereditarily  the  rights  of 
the  remainder  of  that  estate  of  the  realm,  in  whom  the  re- 
guBtieg  have  remained  vested,  and  to  whom  the  dominium 
rectum  of  the  commoners'  lands  still  belong." 

These,  then,  form  the  entire  grounds  from  which  the  three 

estates  of  privileged  orders  derive  their  origin  and  their  rights, 
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as  vested  in  the  crown,  from  tlie  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxoa 
kings, — the  necessitj'  for  their  being  perfectly  underatood  by 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  onerous  task  of  introducing 
new  principles,  fislsely  denominated  reforms,  into  onr  social 
compact,  is  at  once  apparent  to  all  who  are  not  blinded 
through  prejudice  or  ignorance.  Many  well  intentioned  per- 
sona err  through  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lam 
and  valuable  designs  of  oar  forefathers,  who  paid  dne  atten- 
tion to  first  causes ;  but.  it  is  incombent  on  men  who  set  up 
to  be  legislators,  to  acquire  something  more  than  a  superficial 
insight  into  those  matters  which  involve  the  interests  of  a  whole 
people, — to  avoid  inflaences  which  are  fostered  by  "  the  whis- 
per of  a  faction,"  whose  aim  is  power,  rather  than  state 
security!  Although  some  modem  Solent  have  pronounced 
"  history  to  be  an  old  almanac  and  custom  obsolete,"  the 
security  of  their  own  lives  and  possessions  rests  on  the  fooii' 
dation  of  our  old  established  customs.  I^aw,  religion,  and 
practice,  have  fiilly  recognised  the  investiture  of  civil  right* 
and  property  in  the  person  of  the  king,  for  the  public  benefit  i 
and  fully  and  sufficiently  confirmed  the  contract,  under  the 
solemn  ceranony  of  his  consecration,  not  as  a  mere  fiction, 
but  a  lasting  covenant  of  that  twofold  nature,  the  validity  of 
which,  and  its  utility,  amidst  civil  contention,  was  so  fully 
proved  by  the  retention  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  simul- 
taneous union  of  all  parties,  at  the  ever  memorable  Revolution 
of  1688 ! 

In  treating  Airther  upon  this  subject,  Silver  thos  expresses 
himself: — "  The  rights  vested  in  the  crown  are  marked  out, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  titks  which  the  earliest  law  writers 
give  to  the  king.  He  is  not  in  And  a  part  of  dther  the  estate 
of  the  Realm,  or  of  Parliament,  but  is  recognised  as  an  ante- 
cedent pre-existent  authority.  He  has  a  prerogative,  or  a 
pre-Bupposed  power.     This  state  maxim  may  be  traced  in  the 
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patriarchal  inatitntions  of  the  Cymri-.  as  the  father  of  the 
nation,  all  tlieir  land  waa  held  of  him.  In  the  Saxon  writ- 
inga,  he  is  called  Chriatu  Gfgpelia,  or  Metsen^r  of  Christ ; 
in  the  Latin,  the  Vianiiu  Ciristt ;  in  the  law,  the  C^ntt  et 
Prwdfmm  of  the  different  estates ;  and  his  public  and  private 
rights  and  property  are  mixed  together  and  almost  ineepa- 
i«ble,  and  held  exactly  as  the  rights  of  any  other  freeholder ; 
liable  like  them  to  forfeiture  on  miscondact,  but  as  secure  and 
immoveable  where  the  dnty  ia  done." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  constitution,  that  all  the  land  is  derived  froia  him,  as 
it  originally  was  from  one  head  of  a  family ;  and  hence  the 
public  and  private  rights  are  so  blended,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  separated ;  and  this  constitutes  their  security.  For, 
whether  the  source  of  authority  is  sopposed  to  be  in  the  head 
of  a  family,  or  the  chief  of  a  conqaering  tribe,  in  either  case, 
a  superior  and  antecedent  power  is  admitted,  and  the  people 
claim  no  higher  right  than  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  it. 
In  the  ages  of  papal  superstition  an  error  prevuled,  that  the 
powers  conveyed  at  the  coneecration  gave  such  a  right,  as 
exempted  the  crown,  and  those  holding  power,  firom  retpon- 
tibiiHy.  Bat,  in  the  Bible,  the  right  established  by  God,  is 
always  made  responsible :  rights  and  duties  are  ordained  as 
corrttative,  and  the  one  springs  and  ceases  with  the  other. 
Wh»«  the  party  is  no  longer  responsible  to  God,  who  ceasea 
to  act,  (as  was  the  case  in  the  beginning,)  immediately  in  the 
afliuts  of  man,  the  party  of  course  becomes  responsible  to 
those  who  assert  they  hold  anthority  from  God ;  but  the  right 
of  the  office  may  be  inalienable  and  indefeattbU,  although  the 
person  of  the  officer  is  responsible." 

Tlie  beantiftd  idea  that,  in  the  British  constitution,  the 
ki»s  never  dies,  and  which  forms  ito  leading  principle,  is  here 
fully  exemplified.     It  was  this  standing  covenant  that  alone 

za 
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juBtified  WiUiam  Prince  of  Orange  (at  nectatitate  rtij  in  the 
preliminary  arrangement  and  final  execution  of  all  thoM  osten- 
uble  public  ftcte,  which  the  British  nation,  by  its  Parliamait 
of  three  estates,  required  at  hie  hands,  for  the  preservatitm 
9f  the  state  itself,  in  connexion  with  its  constitational  mo- 
narchy. Hie  principle  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  spiiit  of 
the  ancient  Roman  law,  already  quoted,  and  which  justified 
all  meaenres  based  on  the  preserration  of  the  commonwenldi. 
Now,  the  secority  of  the  slate  could  not  possibly  have  been 
assured  nor  maintuned,  without  the  perfect  establishment  of 
a  well  understood  and  sufficiently  defined  principle  of  perma- 
nent power,  resting  in  the  hands  of  the  one,  the  few,  and 
the  many ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  on  this  footing  alone,  that 
the  English  constitutioD,  with  its  limited  form  of  monarchy, 
and  Protestant  snocession  to  the  throne,  became  finally  settled 
by  Act  of  Parluuiunt',  arising  from  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  and  the  emergency  that  called  it  into  operation. 

If  an  ancient  precedent  is  required  in  sustenance  of  this 
Christian  prinaple,  then  we  proudly  return  to  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  By  the  aid  of  Christian  moderation,  and  not  by 
force  of  arms,  were  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarehf  originally 
divided,    and  the  laws   preserred.     llie  tenacity  of  all  the 

'  "  Tbe  paniDOunt  luthoiily,  or  nUicr,  the  mlmlary  omn^xileiia  of  the  Eng- 
liih  comtitution,  never  hid  ■  more  gloriaiu  diqiky,  thkii  on  the  mcimion  of 
the  illnitrioiu  hoius  of  Brnnnrick  to  the  thnme  of  GreU  Briuin— »  petiod 
pregDBOt  irilh  mil  tho  element*  of  *  emt  tnar — when  the  whole  dmIob  ■■> 
divided  into  two  oppoiite  pu^ei,  whoK  inimoritr  wu  nieed  to  luch  ■  jnlch,  M 
to  conTOtI  them  into  /aeHom, — vhec  in  incient  dpuutf,  itill  eiuting,  wu  to  be 
Hnillj  pnucribed  in  favour  of  kiieii  one, — in  ihort,  whou  the  natural  iar  (othe 
Ute  qneen,  bj  the  right  of  hb  birth,  nipponed  b}'  x  ttioag  putj  U  home,  rad 
likelj  to  be  (0  bf  loms  foreign  pomri,  me  to  be  adudtd  bg  Uk  Itjfal  ktir,  mp- 
piiritd  Dnli/  bg  a»  Act  <^  PariiameiU,  all  thcie  ijinptomB  of  danger  nuiihed — 
Oeoije  wu  procliimed  Unff  ,•  Bnd  immediatclj  dl  paitin,  nllying  tbonuelvei 
around  tie  conttitntional  ttUUment  of  the  crown,  concorrod  in  ackiiowledgilig  the 
toi^iuMtot  hii  Hajetlj'a  claim  laU."—BiaTaAIiI>DBMoLBviU.B. 
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Anj^Sazon  priaces,  in  this  respect,  is  worthy  of  ootice. 
lliiu  we  find/na  (A.D.  712)  collecting  and  confirming  the 
law>  of  hiB  predecessors.  Offtt  (A.D.  785)  those  of  Ina ;  and, 
lastly,  Alfrtd  (A.D.  908)  those  of  the  whole  heptarchy ;  and 
it  is  evident,  from  Alfred's  elegant  tnuulation  of  the  Latin 
works  of  Boethitu,  into  the  Saxon  tongue,  that  he  not  only 
possessed  the  inclination,  but  in  a  high  degree  the  ability  for 
conducting  government  on  purely  Christian  principles.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  expressly  states,  that  Ofia  was  "  consecrated  , 
king  according  to  the  ancient  and  established  custom ;"  nor 
is  it  improbable  that  Alfired  took  the  impression  of  the  twofiald 
nature  of  the  kingly  office  from  the  practice  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  that  his  emblems  of  official  dignity  resulted  there- 
from, as  well  as  his  tides.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, as  already  stated,  were  a  compilation  of  the  entire  laws 
of  the  Heptarchy,  consequent  npon  the  union  of  the  whole, 
the  constitutional  prindple  still  remuning  unbroken  and  undi- 
minished, in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  head,  or  chief  magis- 
trate in  the  state :  and  based  on  the  indefeatibiiity  of  the 
Christian  covenant.  Hence  Edward  not  only  retained  all  the 
forms  and  customs  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him,  hut  he 
consoUdated  them ;  and  his  retention  of  the  tities  "  Christus 
Gespdia,  et  vicarios  Christi,"  at  once  shows  that  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  duty  of  perpetuating,  as  for  as  was  in  his 
power,  the  conjoint  uses  of  the  kingly  office,  the  ascendency 
and  authority  of  the  Christian  Church  and  government ;  and 
the  due  submission  of  the  people  to  those  patriarchal  customs 
which  the  Divine  Head  of  that  Church  had  declared  to  be  im- 
wmttAle,  "  until  all  things  were  fulfilled."  If  superstition  he 
chaiged  against  these  early  Christian  kings,  it  was  the  super- 
stition of  duty,  of  obedience,  and  submission,  to  the  authority 
of  Him,  who  decreed  the  preservation  of  the  moral  law  ! 
The  Aposties  were  explicitiy  commanded  to  commence  their 
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ministry  at  Jerusalem, — "begiiuiiiig  at  JtimBalem  and  Judea;" 
and  until  the  great  nork  is  perfected,  and  the  Jews  themselves 
converted,  the  final  forms  which  the  Jewish  Church,  as  the 
mipreme  head,  will  receive,  can  only  be  conjectural'.  It 
should  be  remembn^,  that  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  feast  of  Penlecott, 
showing  at  once  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  in  the  restora- 
tion of  primeval  coetoms.  There,  not  only  the  people  of 
Judea  were  assembled,  but  devout  men  trom  every  state  and 
kingdom  upon  earth :  these  could  not  make  offerings  on  ac> 
connt  of  landed  possessions  in  Judea,  but  of  the  countries  they 
represented.  Thus,  the  "first  fruits"  of  the  Chriatiaiifl  were 
offered  in  token  of  submission  to  the  temporal  rule  of  Christ 
li^n  earth,  as  the  Supreme  Head,  and  under  whose  Gospd 
dispensation  they  were  thenceforward  to  hold  their  lands,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  principles  as  those  which  had  guided  the 
Jewish  tenures,  and  the  usages  of  their  civil  institutions. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  early  effects  of  Christiau  rule  in  Bri- 
tain, the  decree  of  the  memorable  council  of  Caiatith,  held 
A.D.  787,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  stands  pre-eminent. — 
"  Offa,  king  of  the  East- Angles, "&c.  "That,  in  the  oriiRMMi; 
of  our  kings,  no  one  at  any  time  permit  the  opinions  of  wicked 
persons  to  prevail,  hnt,  that  our  kings  shall  be  lawfully  chosen 

■  "On  ill  Dcadoiu,  when  the  BniJ  nclory  of  the  Chuich  ii  ulidjiued  in 
propbsc}',  llie  Church  of  Jenuairni  h  painted  ontia  the  head  of  It;  and  tlut 
had  ia  iniuinbly  »nd  moat  clewlj'  dwtribcd  M  m  laiigdoBi, — u  invealcd  with 
npreme  poKfTy — u  holding  the  aaptre  on  earth,  onA  the  authority  ofaiitin^Hvr, 
— «  power  ihe  neToi  loat  until  the  Slatoi  cime.  Thii  power  >he  will,  on  het 
perfect  coDTcnion,  regtin.  Il  la  iiIk  clear,  ihu  other  Chniche*  will  be  like  her. 
In  the  allegorical  dcacriptioni  of  prophecy,  thef  an  figuied  under  the  tjpei  of 
yicglni ;  (bo  Church  of  Jeniaalem  ii  the  bride, — the  bride  it  the  Cturri  and 
Stale  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  tod  Dtber  Chriitiui  Mogdom)  are  exprened  u  >tand- 

the  bride." — SUvm-'i  CSMtmmftiriei. 
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by  the  priests  and  the  chiefs  of  tdl  Christum  people,  and  not 
by  any  of  thtwe  horn  in  adultery,"  &c.  "  For,  according  to 
the  canons,  snch  cannot  be  appointed  nnto  the  priesthood,  so 
nether  can  one  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock  become  the 
anmnted  of  the  Lord,  the  king  of  the  whole  realm,  and  the 
Heir  of  the  Cmmfry,  according  to  the  holy  prophet, — '  KnoK 
ye  that  the  Lord  of  loiuib  it  in  the  kiagdom  of  mm,  and  hti 
it  the  Imgdom.  Hi  giueth  it  to  lehomtoever  he  mil.'  Wn 
therefore  exhort  all  men  generally,  that  with  one  voice  and 
heart  and  hand  they  entreat  the  Lord,  that  He  who  appoints 
the  king  to  his  kingdom  will  give  him  also  the  right  rule  of 
his  holy  discipline  to  govern  his  people.  Honour  therefore  is  to 
be  given  to  them  by  all,  the  Apostle  commanding  to  '  Honovr 
the  King,'  therefore  let  the  lawful  inheritance  be  denied  to 
iUegal  o&pring."  These  laws,  with  (he  solitary  exception  of 
the  consecration  of  William  of  Normandy,  continned  in  Ml 
force  to  the  time  of  £dward  the  First,  A.D.  1308,  who  retained 
the  title  "  Vicwiiu  ChritH." 

The  coronation  service  of  Edward  the  Second  shows  that 
the  Christian  principle,  after  the  religions  ceremonial  of  the 
Jews,  became  strengthened  by  the  additional  solemnity  of  the 
offering  of  bread  and  wine,  in  imitation  of  Melchizedec. 

Thus  has  it  been  fiurly  shown,  that  the  ordinances  of  God, 
antiquity,  and  long  established  costom,  give  their  fullest  sup- 
port to  a  Church  and  State  connection ;  it  follows,  that  the 
necetiity  (and  not  the  etpe^ency)  for  tlieir  separation  should 
be  established  on  a  conviction  founded  in  mora]  truth,  before 
the  desertion  of  such  a  system  can  be  Eurly  argued,  much  less 
justified.  Now,  the  necessity  for  their  anion  and  preservation 
has  been  abundantly  maintained  by  the  Word  of  God,  by 
immemorial  custom,  founded  on  the  wants  of  roan,  and  by 
moral  reasoning.    It  remains  for  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
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finite  jodgment,  nnd  by  the  actaal  circnmBtancefl  of  his  preaeat 
condition,  to  establiah  the  HOperior  cltuma  of  expediency  over 
that  necesiity. 

One  of  the  most  detennined  infidel  writers  of  the  present 
»ge,  when  arraigned  before  a  Christian  jury  of  his  conntry 
for  biasphemy,  freely  admitted,  "  that  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Gospels  of  Christ  formed  an  unexceptionable  basis  for  a 
code  of  cioit  leffitlalion,  if  men  woold  act  up  to  them."  The 
in&my  of  hia  writings  ia  of  itself  a  soffident  reason  for 
omitting  his  name  ;  but  the  fiict  etanda  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  British  Cfariatian  justice. 

In  a  profeaaedly  Chriatian  community  it  will  snrely  not  be  de- 
nied, that  "  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  is  of  God,"  even 
of  that  Supreme  Being,  "  by  whom  kings  reign,  and  princes 
execute  judgment."  lliis  admitted,  whence  is  the  origin  of 
government  ?  or,  rather,  to  whom  should  a  Christian  people 
attribute  the  foundation  and  advantages  of  those  laws  and 
regulations,  which  are  alike  calculated  to  preserve  their  tem- 
poral and  promote  their  eternal  happiness  i  Can  it  be  sus- 
tained by  fair  argument,  that  the  moral  conduct  of  mankind 
can  be  rendered  more  perfectly  available  for  the  extension  or 
permanency  of  civil  rights,  by  the  irregular  exercise  of  prin- 
dplea  which  are  not  based  on  the  audiority  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  bnt  which  absolutely  negative  the  interposition  of 
eternal  Providence  in  directing  the  coonaela  and  controlling  the 
afliurs  of  his  creatures  ?  With  the  materialist,  or  modem 
philosopher,  such  a  doctrine  may  be  assumed ;  but,  with  the 
true  patriot  and  rational  Christian  (Chnrchman  or  Dissenter) 
it  is  absolutely  inadmis»ble,  when  even  pagan  Rome,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  sober  discretion  and  moral  virtue  recognised 
the  authority  of  Jupiter  in  the  direction  of  her  state  pobcy^, 
and  thus  for  many  ages  avoided  the  disastrous  fate  which  befel 
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the  degenerate  Athenian  race  of  men,  who  choee  a  republic 
and  a  govemment  independent  of  divine  agency,  and  ivhich 
sank  in  infamy  and  niin  1 

Hie  history  of  the  world  fully  demoDBtratee,  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impoBuble  for  a  large  body  or  community  of  men 
to  act  together  contuanoudy.  in  harmonicas  compact,  without 
eBtabliahisg  Bomediing  in  the  shape  of  a  covenant  or  contact, 
in  the  nature  of  an  oath — at  least  in  absence  of  the  dread  of 
a  superior  power.  Neither  can  the  natural  ties  between  reli- 
gioQ  and  human  government  be  estabUshed  on  a  firm  basis 
without  such  oatb,  as  the  only  means  of  cementing  their 
union.  It  becomes  also  a  matter  of  paramount  consideration, 
that  a  perfect  agreement  should  be  made  as  to  what  will  con- 
stitate  a  legal  oath,  in  the  strict  seuBe  of  the  word— acceptable 
to  God  and  secure  to  man.  This  then  is  a  point  of  the  first 
necessity,  conudering  that  the  civil  power  is  a  Divine  Ordi- 
nance in  all  Christian  states,  and  that  any  instrument  would 
necessarily  be  considered  useless  that  did  not  answer  its  end. 
Since  all  things  made  by  Christ  were  also  formed  for  the  glory 
of  Chriet;  and,  "  all  things  having  been  put  under  his  feet," 
it  follows,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  i.  e.  the  Gospel  Dis- 
pensation, and  the  kingdom  of  idolatry  and  unbelief,  which 
UteraUy  is  the  kingdom  of  this  world  {unregenemte)  cannot  pro- 
perly be  co-existent  in  one  body,  even  in  the  outward  form. 

Hub  spiritual  kingdom  existing  in  the  world  ia  called  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Son,  because  Christ,  as  the  Mediator,  received 
it  from  the  Father,  to  order  the  government  and  administration 
of  it,  to  the  end  of  time.  He  is  the  Head  Supreme  and  Sa- 
viour of  his  Chnrch  ;  he  confers  both  grace  and  glory  after 
his  own  good  pleasare.    "I  appoint  unto  yon  a.  kingdom^,  a»  my 

'  Ttie  Rcdecmn  csulit  doI  in  th«e  voida  htrg  meant  the  ipiritiuJ  Idngdoni, 
indepaDdenllj'  of  tcmjxinl  power. 
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Father  hath  appointed  aato  me ;"  and  the  Apoetle — "  Know 
ye  not,  that  the  onrighteoua  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God;"  therefore,  is  the  temporal  kingdom,  of  necessity, 
founded  upon  and  subject  to  the  spiritual,  because  a  man 
cannot  possibly  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  citizen  of  tvo 
citie*  or  states  which  observe  contrary  laws  and  distinct  insti- 
tationa  ;  nor  be  at  once  obedient  to  two  masters. 

We  are  called  upon  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  show  how 
fiir  we  have  improved  in  the  principles  of  ChriBtian  duty 
(which  involve  morality),  with  the  advantageous  experience 
of  ages,  and  the  pious  example  of  eminent  Christian  men. 
before  our  eyes.  Alas  !  for  human  frailty,  the  comparison 
by  no  means  redounds  to  our  honour.  On  referring  to  the 
AnglO'Saxon  taws  of  Britain,  and  to  the  ancient  records  of 
this  Isle,  we  find,  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries, 
fine  examples  of  strictly  Christian  virtue :  princes  and  rulers, 
fundamentally  impressed  with  the  solemn  truths  of  Rtvela~ 
tion,  revising,  remodelling,  embodying,  and  confirming  the 
work  of  their  progenitors  of  the  very  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  with  a  solemn  gravity  that  no  synod  of  divines 
could  exceed  in  the  present  age,  or  republic  of  letters.  This 
proves,  that  Christianity  is  the  same  in  its  etsenee  in  all  ages. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  Allred,  adopting  both  the  Patriar- 
chal and  Christian  obligations,  embodied  the  Ten  Command- 
menti  as  the  foundation  of  his  laws.  He  concluded,  and  justly 
concluded,  that  Moses,  when  asserting  "  In  the  beginning 
God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  and  the  Apostle,  when 
affirming  that  "  all  things  were  mode  by  Christ  which  are  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  vtaihie  and  invisible,"  had  both  exactly 
the  same  obligatory  meaning,  judging  both  from  the  letter  and 
the  sjnrit  of  those  laws. 

In  his  covenant  with  the  Jews,  Jehovah  swore  by  himself. 
This  forms  the  original  precedent  of  a  sacred  oath ;  and  it  ha* 
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very  properly  been  referred  to  the  uithority  of  the  temnd 
commandment,  to  define  the  precise  nature  of  this  solemn 
obligation,  and  to  jnatify  its  nse :  which,  by  expressly  forbid- 
ding the  worship  of  idolatronB  images,  oiid  giving  obedience 
to  any  bnt  the  only  tme  God,  also  prohibits  the  power  of 
puHuhment  to  any  hot  the  Holy  One,  which  is  fuUy  impUed 
by  a  C&rietian  oath ;  for  ' '  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of 
God  with  idols  ?" — and  again,  "  thou  shall  not  make  a  cove- 
nant with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  when  they  go  after 
their  gods,  and  do  sacrifice  mito  them ;" — "  what  commanion 
hath  light  with  darkness,  or  what  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Belial  ?" — and  again,  "  wAmi  the  land  $iaU  bt  given  uttto  yotar 
power,  ye  tiall  destroy  their  altars." 

The  very  nature  of  this  spiritual  obligation  points  out  its 
grave  solemnity  and  importance.  Pmely  moral  obligation  sinks 
in  the  scale  of  comparison  into  n,tter  insignificance;  there* 
fore  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretionary judgment,  having  "  committed  their  work  to  God," 
selected  the  second  commandment  as  the  basis  of  national  law. 
Let  the  works  of  Bracton,  Fleta,  and  Bretton,  or  Reeves,  be 
carefolly  consulted  by  every  man  who  wishes  to  be  somewhat 
more  than  superficially  informed  on  the  original  construction 
of  English  law,  connected  with  the  Supreme  Head  in  the 
State.  As  a  leyal  fiction,  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
here  illustrated  has  been  admitted  to  be  essential  to  all  good 
government  and  social  security,  by  Locke,  Rousseau,  De  Lolme, 
Bertrand  de  Molerille,  and  other  eminent  writera  on  civil 
legislation  ;  bat  sufficient  has  been  adduced  in  proof,  that  it 
is  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  country. 
"Hie  authority  and  sanction,  therefore,  for  this  form  of  oath 
uo  one  will  have  the  temerity  to  deny  who  believes  in  the 
Scriptures  of  TViiM ;  and  whilst  the  Decalogue  stands  unre- 
pealed, and  Christianity  is  not  rqected,  but  retained  as  the 
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foadamentBl  basiE  of  our  social  Bystem,  it  does  not  merdy 
conatitate  a  legal  fiction,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  FalejTt 
but  it  positively  inTolves  a  holy  and  irrevocable  compact,  as 
long  as  religion  and  government  remain  united.  By  virtue 
of  this  oath,  and  the  covenant  it  Mcurcd,  has  Gospel  Chris- 
tianity been  established  in  this  kingdom.  It  overthrew  bo& 
Roman  and  Saxon  idolatry,  and  converted  their  temples  into 
the  temples  of  the  living  God,  and  secured  the  first  civil  and 
ecdesiastical  rights  to  its  inhabitants.  Thas,  we  find  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  in  Canterbury,  which  had  been  a  Roman 
temple,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Christian  &itli,  and 
used  by  Ethelbert  and  his  consort  as  such,  nnder  the  charge 
of  a  primitive  bishop. 

The  original  term,  on  the  accession  of  the  Saxon  kings,  was 
Fetu/  to  Rice,  or  "  took  to  the  kingdom ;"  bnt  when  Chris- 
tianity progressed,  it  set  aside  this  presumptuous  or  fictitioat 
hereditary  right,  founded  on  conquest  only ;  and  hence  Oft. 
A.D.  785,  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemn  importance  and 
obligations  of  the  divine  law,  at  an  equally  solemn  assemblage 
of  the  bishops  and  servants  of  God — the  "  tenatoret  natit 
majorea,"  the  elders  and  chiefs  of  the  people — caused  hia 
eldest  son,  £gfurth,  to  be  behailmoed  (which  is  the  Saxon  term 
used  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop)  as  king  of  Mercia. — 
Consecration  with  oil  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  solemn 
ceremonies  of  the  Jewidi  people,  and  existed  in  the  time  of 
Jacob '.  "  Then  Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil,  and  poured  it 
upon  his  head,  and  kissed  him,  and  said,  Is  it  not  because  the 
Lord  hath  orduned  thee  to  be  captain  over  his  inheritance  ?" 
This  expresdy  denotes  the  setting  apart  a  person  for  a  con- 
joint holy  and  temporal  office.  The  solemnity  of  the  Saxon 
pTayers,  the  hymn  invoking  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 

■QenxxviH.  la    Exodu  nlz.  1, 3.    I  Sanxwl  x.  L 
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Spirit  of  God,  and  the  tolemn  char^,  imply  a  sacred  astho- 
rity,  as  well  aa  the  faith  of  the  assenting  parties.  The  Saxon 
form  was  eipressly  as  follows : — "  Stand  and  hold  ^t  from 
henceforward  the  place  of  royal  dignity,  whereof  thon  art  the 
lawful  and  undoubted  heir,  by  succession  from  thy  forefathers, 
being  now  delivered  unto  thee,  by  the  authority  of  Almighty 
God,  by  the  hands  of  us  and  all  the  bishops  and  servants  of 
God."  From  hence  may  be  deduced  the  implied  authority  to 
teach  alt  nations,  conveyed  in  this  most  impressive  ceremony, 
on  the  part  of  men  holding  a  divine  commission ;  and  it  hae 
been  strictly  preserved  and  strengthened  to  this  period,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  coronation  BCrvices  for  George  III., 
George  IV.,  and  his  present  Majesty. 

As  it  is  of  importance  to  deduce  that  the  first  impulses  of 
our  national  prosperity  commenced  with  a  full  acknowledgment 
of  the  moral  power  and  genial  influences  of  the  Christian 
reli|^on,  emanating  from  the  head  of  the  State  ;  so  it  is  essen- 
tial to  be  enabled  to  estahUsh,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  same  became  the  mainspring  of  an  independent  rule 
of  government,  progressively  adding  to  the  national  wealth 
and  general  happiness  of  the  people,  in  due  proportion  to  its 
obaervance.  The  original  principle  of  government  eBtablished 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  people,  it  has  been  proved,  lost 
nothing  by  the  Norman  conquest ;  for  William  balanced  his 
right  by  that  conquest,  under  God's  permission,  against  his 
iUegiimacy,  and,  as  a  baptized  Christian,  becoming  a  conse- 
crated king,  and  confirming  the  previous  coronation  taws, 
consolidated  them,  and  thus  rendered  it  imperative  on  his  sttc- 
cemora  to  continue  their  preservation.  His  resistance  to  the 
temporal  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  his  reply 
to  that  potentate,  that  he  "  held  the  tenure  of  his  crown  by 
God's  favour,"  and  his  peremptory  refusal  to  perform  fealty 
for  it  to  the  haughty  monarch,  are  conclusive  evidence  that 
Aa  2 
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he  did  not  intend  liis  own  individual  case  ihonld  operate  u 
a  precedent  to  alter  either  the  letter  of  the  Ian,  or  the  spirit 
of  the  holy  coronation  service.  The  addition  of  the  words 
"  Confirmetur"  and  of  "  Britamtia"  to  that  service,  are  tnffi- 
ciently  in  point  on  this  qaestion. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  government  of  the  Conqneror 
was  of  a  more  absolute  character  than  even  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors, because  rtpreaadatiim,  which  was  only  at  first  an 
emanation  from  the  feudal  system,  so  fully  adopted  by  him, 
had  not  come  into  practice,  but  was  the  result  of  state  neces- 
sities, engrafted  on  the  original  principle  of  the  Constitation 
in  after  times.  Here  then  is  folly  exposed  the  popular  error 
of  "  returning  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Constitution," 
so  loudly  trumpeted  forth  by  many  flaming  modem  patriots, 
who  do  little  more  by  snch  spoutings  than  display  their  own 
utter  ignorance  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  their  native  land, 
thereby  showing  themselves  to  be  presumptuous  croidcers 
indeed,  &r  exceeding  those  of  the  £so]uan  fable,  who,  it  is 
presumed,  were  without  the  advantages  of  history  for  the 
correction  of  their  judgment  and  the  improvement  of  their 
understandings ! 

The  originai  principle  of  the  English  Constitution  involved 
the  adequate  protection  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rights  in  the 
person  of  the  KtMg ;  and  this  principle  lost  nothing  of  it> 
power  or  of  its  legality  by  the  change  of  forms  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  religions  worship  at  the  Reformation. — 
The  Protestant  bishops,  under  the  retention  of  their  authority 
and  privileges,  as  spiritual  barons,  were  required,  as  part  of 
their  office,  to  impose  the  same  scdemn  obligations  on  the 
sovereign,  and  on  behalf  of  "  the  Christian  people."  as  had 
been  the  custom  with  the  earliest  bishops,  and  their  snccessora 
of  the  purely  Roman  Catholic  bith.  Ihis,  therefore,  it  must 
be  fully  manifest,  is  the  moat  anciently  acknowledged  privilege 
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of  the  English  Constitution.  The  biehopB,  as  the  spiritnal 
barons,  can  alone,  by  their  aid  and  authority,  render  the  oath 
of  the  iovereign  legally  valid,  or  the  covenant  eacred,  as  must 
appear  when  the  femndation  of  that  oath  is  considered  and 
understood.  Neither  can  the  iiwegtiture  of  civil  righta  i»  the 
king,  conveyed  for  the  protective  security  of  the  people  them- 
selves, become  permanent,  or  safely  repose  on  any  other 
footing.  The  sanctity  of  the  Cbriatian  oath  is  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration,  in  a  trust  of  such  great  importance, 
primarily  considered;  and  in  a  secondary  point  of  view,  aa 
forming  the  precedent  and  basis  of  security  in  all  judicial 
proceeiiings,  and  matters  of  evidence,  affecting  the  life  or 
property  of  individuab,  it  is  of  equal  moment,  that  die  king, 
and  the  judges  who  represent  the  king,  should  act  under  its 
influence  on  all  occasions. 

It  is  submitted,  that  the  importance  to  the  people  them- 
selves, even  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  of  the  spiritual  barons 
retaining  their  full  privileges,  has  been  fully  elucidated ;  but 
it  may  not  be  amiss  here,  as  this  forms  one  of  the  topics  of 
dispute  in  the  present  day,  to  give  the  recorded  opinion  of  a 
British  king',  delivered  in  full  Parliament,  when  applied  to 
for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  with  the  temporal  assistance  of 
the  bishops: — "I  have  no  earthly  power  to  take  away  that 
anthority  in  Parliament,  which  they  have  so  anciently  and 
fully  enjoyed,  under  so  many,  my  ancestors,  even  before  the 
Conquest,  and  ever  since ;  that  I  feel  I  am  bound  to  maintain 
it,  aa  one  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  this  Christian 
kingdom." 

It  is  on  this  foundation  that  the  privileged  orders  rest  their 
security ;  and,  as  the  late  learned  Anglo-Saxon  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  has  so  aptiy  observed,  ■'  Although 

'  Chulei  ihc  Pint  M  the  Pulitment.— Vide  Pari.  Hi*t. 
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the  offices  are  liable  to  forfeiture  by  neglect,  tbe  ConstitatioD 
proridea  the  means  of  reviving  tbem.  'Hiere  is  the  deapotitm 
of  the  one.  and  the  despotiam  of  the  many;  and  altbon^ 
apparently  oppoeite  and  different,  yet  they  move  in  the  Mme 
circle,  generating  each  other.  To  theie  the  privileged  ordera 
present  an  immovable  harrier ;  and,  if  they  are  not  removed, 
they  will  always  perform  their  duty,  in  rescuing  the  pec^e 
from  the  danger  that  will  surround  them,  should  they  ever 
act  npon  the  maxim,  that  all  power  spiingt  from  them* 
•elves." 

It  follows,  that  a  correct,  if  not  a  comprehensive,  knowledge 
of  the  true  principles  of  oar  constitational  form  of  govern- 
ment, on  which  all  our  rational  hopes  of  peace  and  prosperity 
are  built,  not  only  with  reference  to  our  domestic  repose,  but 
our  international  policy,  is  at  all  times  valuable,  but  especially 
BO  at  this  crisis  of  public  events.  This  knowledge  is  of  the 
really  useful  kind,  and  eminently  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  tiie  State.  It  is  of  all  others  most  calculated  to  save  it 
from  the  consequences  which  rash  measures  of  change,  ot 
violent  innovation,  rather  than  of  reformt,  consistent  with  its 
security,  would  lead  to.  Napoleon  is  no  more ;  and  every 
day's  experience  in  the  progress  of  pnbUc  events,  tends  to 
remove  the  prejudices  against  bis  memory ;  when,  to  use  his 
own  words  in  his  captivity,  "  the  fever  of  prejudice  sbonld 
give  way  to  the  impartial  pen  of  history,  and  do  him  justice." 
At  least  we  may  fiiirly  attributo  to  him  the  foculty  of  keen 
discernment,  who,  "  although  he  conld  profit  of  treasons,  yet 
despised  traitors."  "  How  depraved,"  said  he  to  M.  D'Anjeais, 
"  most  be  the  moral  principle  of  every  government  that  seeks 
its  first  support  in  the  speculative  follies  or  vices  of  the  people  1" 
Napoleon,  no  mean  judge  of  men  and  things. — the  same  who 
denounced  Neeker  as  "  the  first  moral  assassin  of  bis  country's 
liberty,  and  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  misery,  irreligion.  and 
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bloodshed  of  the  former  French  revolution '."  These  are  the 
recorded  opinioDB  of  one  whose  latter  policy  we  justly  opposed, 
because  it  tended  to  the  destraction  of  our  independence  as  a 
nation ;  but  they  convey  the  sentiments  of  him  who  once 
spoke  the  fate  of  kings,  and  decided  the  lot  of  empire,  and 
whose  ambition  was  his  greatest  weaknesa. 

Every  well  informed  Christian  knows,  that  the  promises 
made  by  the  Almighty  to  Noah  formed  the  first  basis  of  legi' 
timate  government,  as  well  as  the  institutions  of  jostice  which 
were  founded  upon  those  promises.  In  this  order  of  public 
justice,  as  hath  been  so  truly  remarked  by  an  able  commentator, 
"  it  is  not  the  injury  which  is  done  to  man,  as  in  the  case  of 
murder,  but  the  tin  against  God,  which  is  considered  and 
punished  with  death,  as  an  injury  done  to  God  himself.  It  is 
the  sin,  and  not  the  crime  i  for  the  death  was  commanded  on 
account  of  the  destmction  of  a  creature  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  the  Creator  by  the  loss 
of  one  so  nearly  alUed  to  him."  Now,  in  such  case,  the 
punishment  of  death  could  not  possibly  be  regular  by  a  purely 
human  tribunal,  which  could  not  legally  exercise  the  judgment 
of  Ufe  and  death,  without  an  authority ;  and  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  injustice  of  homan  laws,  in  this  particular  instance 
of  murder,  a  money  fine  was  afterwards  substituted  in  heathen 
conntries,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God ;  for  "  none 
can  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him," 
I^alm  zlix.  7.  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
repay."  Vengeance,  therefore,  the  most  inevitable  and  bitter, 
would  necessarily  await  those  who  knowingly  usurped  the 
pren^tive  of  the  Most  High  in  this  respect,  even  of  Him 
to  whom  "  all  power  it  ffiven  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  Matt. 
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xzriii.  18.  Therefore,  no  man  can  make  aatisfaction  for 
another,  in  reapect  of  an  injury  done  to  a  third  person,  unless 
by  the  express  permission  of  the  pereon  to  whom  the  injury 
ia  done.  The  power  of  the  life  and  final  pardon  is  with  God 
alone,  even  in  the  caae  of  murder  i  the  authority,  therefore, 
for  the  human  punishment,  can  only  be  legally  obtained  trom 
God,  especially  in  all  Christian  states.  TTue  security  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  prevention  of  barbarous  punishments, 
which  are  entirely  incompatible  with  Christianity — the  example, 
Knd  not  the  extent  of  punishment  itself,  or  suffering,  being 
required  to  sustain  the  ends  of  Divine  Justice.  The  first 
inroad  on  the  civil  rights  of  mankind  wae  made  by  idolatrous 
and  barbarous  kings,  in  the  desertion  of  this  principle ;  and 
it  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  most  unprincipled  and  unjust 
distinction,  by  which  the  strong  had  ever  the  advantage  over 
the  weak,  until  the  Christian  dispensation  restored  the  patri- 
archal law,  and  invested  the  power  of  punishment,  by  the 
establishment  of  Christian  justice,  upon  the  original  founda- 
tion— in  the  person  of  the  chief  magistrate. 

It  is  only  needful  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  from  the  crcatiou  of  the 
world,  or,  what  is  more  strictly  definite,  the  begitaing  of  time, 
the  parental  and  priestly  powers  were  blended  with  those  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  although  they  were  exercised  by  different 
persona.  Thus,  all  who  held  the  power  of  judgment  in  cases 
of  life  and  death  were  required,  by  express  command,  to 
acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  under  the  Levi- 
tical  liftw,  by  keeping  the  solemn  feast  of  the  Passover;  and 
under  the  Christian  Covenant,  receiving  the  holy  Coimiuiaio» — 
the  latter,  by  the  direct  authority  of  that  humane  Lawgiver, 
who  thus  remod^ed  and  re-established  the  institutions  of  his 
native  land.     "  This  do  ye  in  remembrance  of  me," — a  service 
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required  to  be  Btrictlj'  obaerved  by  all  our  Chriatian  jndgea, 
and  without  which  their  judgment  of  life  and  death  would  not 
be  legally  valid. 

When  the  Redeemer  had  perfected  all  the  objects  of  hii 
earthly  miesion,  and  in  tiie/utitegg  of  time  it  became  needful  that 
the  new  Covenant  ihouldbe  sealed  with  his  blood,  he^ve,  on 
the  cross,  the  falleat  evidence  of  his  divine  authority,  in  the 
pardon  of  the  dying  thief — "  to-day  ahalt  thou  be  with  tne  in 
paradise ;" — and  at  the  instant  he  expired,  or,  as  it  is  more 
emphatically  expressed,  "  gave  up  the  ghost,"  the  Jewish 
covenant  finally  ceased,  the  veil  of  the  temple,  in  token 
thereof,  being  rent  in  twain ;  and  even  the  authority  for  their 
original  computation  of  time  appeared  to  cease,  by  the  dark* 
ness  which  overspread  the  earth  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
houn  and  their  legal  judgment  of  life  and  death  closed  with 
their  independence  as  a  people. 

It  is  then  fairly  illustrated,  that  the  British  Constitution, 
in  its  ongintd  form,  is  based  on  the  Christian  Covenant.  In 
the  consecration  of  the  kings  of  England,  the  Communion 
Service  forms  an  indispensable  part  of  the  ceremony,  and 
previously  to  the  recent  most  unprecedented  State  changes, 
every  public  officer  was  expected  to  observe  it;  but  at  the 
coronation  service,  all  the  estates  being  present,  they  do  vir- 
tually join  in  and  sanction  the  act  of  the  sovereign,  whose  first 
duty  it  is  to  make  this  confession ;  nor  does  the  investiture 
of  civil  rights  take  place,  until  the  king  has  most  solemnly 
sworn  to  maintain  the  Christian  form  of  government  invio- 
late. 

The  investiture  binds  the  king  to  the  perpetuation  of  his 
covenant  with  the  Church,  which  he  is  bound  to  protect,  as 
well  as  to  observe  the  trusts  under  the  lay  investiture  for  the 
tenure  of  landg,  and  preservation  of  the  rights  of  freehold 
property.  From  the  investiture,  the  term  "vetted  rigkt$" 
13 
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derived  itB  origin ;  and  they  are  thus  trajumitted  firom  the 
supreme  bead  to  all  bodies  corporate  and  bodies  pohtic  in  the 
State.  Every  part  of  this  imposing  service  has  an  express 
meaning  connected  with  its  inaignia,  regaha,  symbols,  and 
legal  forms,  establiahiiig  the  connexion  of  the  Chtistiaa  faith, 
which  alone  gives  the  legal  power.  Blackstone,  in  bis  Com- 
mentaries, sufficiently  defines  the  relative  situation  of  the  three 
great  estates  of  the  realm,  as  bung  present  in  the  person  of 
the  King, — the  Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal, — and 
the  Commons,  in  latter  ages  representing  the  entire  body  of 
the  people,  under  the  Writ  of  Svmmons.  Ihe  records  of 
Parliament  for  twelve  hundred  years  fully  establish  that  the 
Constitution  has  arisen  from  this  admission  of  privileged 
orders,  and,  that  it  is  not  the  entire  or  undivided  mass  of  the 
people  which  recognised  these  rights. 

These  views  of  religion,  connected  with  civil  government, 
are  unexceptionable  with  all  thoee  who  have  at  heart  the  real 
welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  general  good  of  mankind  ;  for  true 
Christianity  has  nothing  of  tyranny  in  its  composition,  and 
wherever  it  has  been  folly  established,  liberty  has  succeeded  the 
reign  of  Despotism.  In  the  words  of  an  elegant  author,  "  they 
are  founded  on  the  mutual  engagement,  contracted  in  the  sight 
of  God,  by  the  king,  the  priesthood,  and  the  people,  together 
vrith  the  powers  given  and  received  by  all  the  assenting  par- 
ties :  exhibiting  in  reality  an  instance  of  a  religions  and  poU- 
tical  compact,  which  modem  writers  have  thought  necessary 
to  constitute  a  legal  and  perfect  government.  In  this  continct 
Religion  points  out  both  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  several 
contracting  parties,  and  fills  up  a  vast  and  dangerous  chasm 
in  politics,  which  all  the  intelligence  of  those  who  have  founded 
rising  kingdoms  has  never  yet  supplied  without  it."  These 
are  sentiments  which  redound  to  the  honour  of  Christianity, 
and  they  show  the  value  of  sound  philosophic  reasoning,  aided 
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by  picnu  feeling  and  historical  research,  when  compared  with 
that  crabbed  and  intractable  Bophiatry,  which  aims  at  the  per- 
version of  all  reason  and  all  tmth,  even  the  blinding  of  our 
tinderstanding,  in  matters  of  plain  sense,  to  favour  the  specu- 
lative follies  of  the  day.  "  Cienda  ei  locwa  ti  bven  senso  nola 
cura,"  eays  the  Spanish  moralist ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  COVENANT,  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  SET- 
TLED  CONSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AS  CON- 
FIRMED BY  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST,  UNDER  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE    MONARCKV. 


"  It  ii  the  ortiament,  ud  *a  if  the  mdI  oFhiatory,  Ihil  tlie  rclitioD  Drerenii 
ii  illaittU«d  b^  mn  cxpontioti  at  Ihc  ctaitt  which  t»«diicsd  them." — BjcoN*. 


Tbb  various  authors  and  ancient  data,  which  have  already 
been  cited,  sufficiently  establish,  that  the  government  of  Eng- 
land  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  political  history,  has  been 
a  Christian  monarchy ;  but  that  does  not  convey  by  impli- 
cation, much  less  in  words,  the  impression  of  an  absolute 
wvereufnty,  existing  by  pure  prescription  in  the  crown,  al- 
though it  partakes  of  the  p-eseriplive forms  and  prerogatives  ', 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  kingly  rule,  because,  even  nnder 


■  Id  the  eierciu  of  coulitutiDiuil  Uv,  the  king  u  ibtolute,  becUK  he  ii  the 
tnutee  of  thit  Uw,  ud  hu  to  fulfil  iu  eiecutiTo  duliei  ud  powen.  Jamat. 
the  libcrml  writer,  uji, — "  Id  the  eleculion  of  tbiMe  pierogitiTei  nhich  lie 
lav  fcwjrem*™,  thei^  ii  Irteditible  ind  ibeolute,  aecvrdiiig  to  tiirfomai^ 
tit  eoHMHUm," — So  ngsiii  Lord  Coke,  "  The  highnl  preragiliTe  of  the  crown 
Ii  the  right  reiteJ  in  du  rMtf  magalrale,  for  the  choice  of  bb 
miEuHcn." — Sec  *1«>  BUcluWDe  on  the  prerogMiTca  of  the  cnwn. 
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the  Norman  feudal  system,  there  existed  a  right  of  represen- 
tation in  the  Barons,  aa  there  had  previously  done  with  the 
Saxons,  in  the  tenatorea  nafu  miyoret,  or  the  eldest  horn  in> 
heritors  of  real  estate ;  and  the  ancient  consecration  service 
fully  hound  the  king  to  the  maintenance  of  the  privileged 
dassea  in  the  state,  as  it  does  at  present ;  and  gave  them  the 
needful  secarity  for  their  religion,  laws,  and  independence : 
still,  as  the  constitution  had  not  yet  fully  expanded  itself, 
and  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  poor  and  unculti- 
vated, some  of  the  sovereigns  of  those  times  eserciaed  an 
assumption  of  aathority,  which,  in  succeeding  ages,  became 
progressively  more  and  more  Umited ;  yet,  at  the  very  height 
of  the  feudal  system,  they  were  amenable  to  the  privileged 
orders,  whenever  those  bodies  thought  fit  to  act  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  perform  their  duty  to  the 
state  independently ;  neither  could  the  king  legally  perform 
any  public  act,  without  previous  deliberation  in  council  with 
his  barons,  whose  voices,  in  majority,  were  needful  for  its 
confirmation,  as  was  exemplified  by  the  solemn  proceedings 
of  the  baronial  parliament,  held  at  Lincoln,  A.D.  1301,  on 
the  occasion  of  Edward  the  First  claiming  the  crown  of 
Scotland. 

Hut  ancient  law  authority,  Fortesque,  also  fully  settled 
this  qaestion,  by  telling  the  yoting  prince,  who  had  in  design 
the  assnmption  of  on  absolute  or  arbitrary  nde,  that  "  by  the 
law  and  the  eoiuttivtum  of  Engiattd,  such  an  act  would  place 
the  tenure  of  bia  crown  b  jeopardy," — this  soon  brought  the 
youthful  sovereign  to  his  senses,  and  gave  a  splendid  spe- 
dmen  of  the  value,  as  well  as  the  early  importance  of  the 
privileged  orders,  at  a  period  when  the  commons  had  attained 
(o  no  auUiority  in  the  state,  and  were  not  even  acknowledged 
as  an  ettaie  of  parliament !  Having  commenced  with  the 
period  of  the  Conqueror,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
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show,  that  the  monarchy  of  England  became  established  by 
right  of  conqneet,  and  the  conseqaent  nsagee  of  baronial  law : 
and  that  the  whole  of  our  repreaentative  system  emerged 
therelrom,  all  corporate  rights  and  franchises  proceeding 
from  the  first  charter  granted  by  William  of  Normandy  to  the 
citizens  of  London,  and  that  they  centered  in  the  ctwm,  i.e. 
the  monarchy  by  prescriptive  usage,  to  the  time  of  King 
John ;  and  from  his  act  emanated  the  consolidated  refO'esen- 
tative  monarchy  we  at  present  possess,  Wilham  the  Third 
having  restored  all  the  ancient  charters  and  borough  privi- 
leges. The  existence  of  the  constitution  is  dependent,  with 
its  three  estates,  on  this  principle  of  monarchy,  which  Sir 
Dudley  Dlg^s,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  two  centuries 
back,  declared  "  had,  by  its  antiquity,  de  Jure,  and  by  die 
exercise  of  kingh/  prerogative  and  authority,  commensnrate 
"with  antiquity,  ever  been  sustained  tie  facto."  It  is  also  on 
this  principle,  that  the  peers  of  parliament  have,  in  latter 
times,  atedlastly  defended  the  kingly  prerogative,  and  sup- 
ported its  free  exercise,  as  that  of  the  combined  powers  of  the 
constitution,  vested  in  the  crown.  The  majority  of  Uie  lords, 
by  such  proceeding,  have  shown  a  correct  sense  of  honour, 
station,  and  duty — under  their  oatiis,  they  stand  pledged  to 
defend  the  integrity  of  that  monarchy,  which  is  the  result  of 
a  Christian  compact,  inseparable  from  the  stability  of  the 
throne  itself,  as  it  is  needAil  for  the  preservation  of  their 
own  hereditary  estate,  and  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
classes  of  the  English  people,  conceded  to  them  by  Magna 
Carta! 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  were  these  views  manfuDy  sus- 
tained by  fidmnnd  Burice,  the  "  ancient  Whig,"  and,  in 
the  denouncing  words  of  the  French  Convention,  "  like 
Orestes  of  the  British  ParUament,"  in  his  opporition  to 
Charles  James  Fox  and  Mr.  now  Lord  Grey,  in  his  place  in 

ts 
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the  House  of  Commona,  and  in  his  writings ;  and  the  history 
of  the  constitution  proves,  that  the  old  conservative  Whig 
party  in  this  country,  aa  long  as  it  stood  upon  pitre  principle, 
Btrennonsly  supported  the  coastitntional  prerogatives  of  the 
orown,  so  Ailly  shown  in  the  last  public  acts  of  a  worthy 
departed  peer ',  on  the  reform  question. 

llie  term  monarch  is  expressive,  without  enigmatical  con- 
stmction  of  a  government  by  certain  powers,  defined  or  not, 
according  to  the  practice  and  customs  of  different  states  and 
kingdoms.  Ilie  constitutioaal  character  of  the  British  mo- 
narohy  is  dependent  on  its  long  prescriptive  usages ;  hut 
there  are  derivative  benefits  therein,  which  could  not  possibly 
exist  without  them. 

From  the  feudal  system  arose  franchises,  privileges,  and 
emoluments,  of  a  permanent  and  settled  character,  and 
amongst  them  long  established  customs  of  a  local  and  persona) 
nature  to  the  possessors ;  socb  as  fines  of  alienation,  heriots 
upon  death,  and  quit-rents.  Hese  are  only  legally  redeem- 
able by  purchase  or  composition,  and  en&ancbisement  upon 
pecuniary  or  other  adequate  consideration.  It  has  b^en  ad-, 
mitted,  that  all  vested  interetts,  by  the  common  lavr  of  Eng- 
land, by  ancient  usage  and  immemorial  custom,  are  acknow- 
ledged  objects  of  protection ;  and,  as  such,  under  thAt  law, 
emanating  from  the  king,  in  the  investiture,  as  the  head  of 
the  state,  and  his  coronation  oath  cannot  be  ^)rogated  or 
annulled,  without  breach  of  national  covenant,  to  meet  any 
other  principle. 

Representation,  therefore,  is  of  feudal  origin,  and  the  source 
of  all  corporate  rights  and  borough  franchises,  from  WiUiam 
die  Conqueror  downwards,  who,  by  his  first  charter  to  the 
dtizena  and  merchants  of  London,  acknowledged  and  goar- 

■  The  Ut«  EkrI  of  CtrairroB. 
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anteed  these  rights,  always  centered  in  the  ctowd,  whTch  is 
substantiated  by  Magna  Carta. 

"  Omnes  aulem  ixtas  contuttudinea  tt  libertates,  qoas  Rex 
concessit,  regno  tfnendas  quantum  ad  «e  pcrtiitet,  erga  mmw;  omMs 
de  regno,  tarn  clerirn,  quam  baet,  obgervabunt,  quanttm  ad  te 
pertinet,  erga  suos^." 

This  is  the  language  of  the  seventy-second  article  of  Magna 
Carta;  but  the  fourteenth  is,  if  possible,  still  more  conclu- 
sive on  the  question  of  representative  rights.  It  is  the  rela- 
tive and  combined  powers  constituting  the  English  monardiy, 
united  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  distinct  estates  of 
the  people,  which  are  to  be  considered.  Upon  this  basis  rests 
Montesquieu's  view  of  the  intrinsic  value  and  moral  efficiency 
of  our  monarchical  form  of  government, — views,  which  all 
the  eminent  legal  authorities  of  this  country  have  sustained, 
in  their  speeches  and  their  works,  including  tlie  names  of 
Lyttleton,  Coke,  Bacon,  Somen,  Clarendon,  Dnnning*, 
Hardwicke,  Mansfield.  Erskine,  and  Eldon;  whose  judgment, 
founded  on  personal  observation,  deep  reading,  and  onwearied 
researcK  m  well  as  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  conatitntional  law  of  Blnglaiid, 
at  various  important  periods  of  her  bistory,  cannot  be  im- 
peached. 

We  can  hardly  avoid  being  admirers  of  ancient  institutions, 
when  ne  have  evidence  of  their  stability,  wisdom,  and  value, 
in  the  recorded  page  of  history.  To  remove,  step  by  step, 
the  solid  benefits  of  a  well-tried  system,  is  just  as  irrational  aa 
to  root  up  a  goodly  tree,  because  there  happens  to  be  a  canker 
in  some  few  of  the  branches ;  neither  are  we  rashly  to  destroy, 
but  to  rsplaee.  llius,  the  established  opinions  of  illustrious 
crown  lawyers  and  stateemen,  delivered  in  full  Parliamait,  at 

'  DucJi}'  of  I^LDoiter  oopj,  mritiiig,  &c.  >  Lord  Aibbniton. 
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diftrent  periods,  and  on  moet  important  occasions,  admitted 
snd  received  by  them,  are  good  and  sufficient  authority  for 
oar  purpose ;  as  diey  are  illustrative  of  the  original  structure, 
and  &ir  compoeilion  of  the  English  monarchy  and  its  appen- 
dages,— for  superior  to  ibe  views  of  modem  theorists,  whose 
diief  aim  is  that  of  attracting  notoriety,  (ad  capttatduM  imigui) 
hy  the  promnlgation  of  opinions,  which  are  nnsustained  by 
either  the  authority  of  law,  custom,  or  learning. 

By  right  of  Conquest,  William  the  Nonnan  introduced,  in 
lien  of  the  Saxon,  the  feudal  baro&ial  law,  as  it  existed  in 
Normandy,  and  sudi  law  became  the  foondation  of  the  re- 
ligious and  political  system  of  ^verament,  as  well  as  civil 
inrispmdence  established  in  this  country.  He  restored  the 
dasnc  name  of  Britain,  or  Britannia,  to  this  island,  which 
the  Saxons  had  abolished,  and  which  first  appeared  in  his 
coronation  service.  The  various  kingdoms  of  Europe,  at  that 
remote  period,  were  divided  into  baronies,  or  fief»,  which 
were  also  subdivided  into  taesne  fee»,  or  arrier  fiefa.  The 
barons  who  remained  faithful  to  William  of  Normandy,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  who  accompanied  him  to  Eng- 
land, knew  no  other  form  or  rule  of  civil  or  Chriatian  govern- 
ment. The  king  became  supreme  lord  of  all  the  landed  pro- 
perty and  manora,  and  all  who  enjoyed  the  revenue  or  fruits 
of  any  part  of  them,  held  them  either  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately of  the  crown — the  lands  Uiemselves  were  considered 
only  as  batefieea,  and  the  vassal  in  return  owed  stated  services 
to  his  baron,  as  did  the  barons  for  their  lands  to  the  king. 

The  condition  and  constitution  of  the  baronial  courts,  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  king  in  the  great  council  of  the  state, 
who  always  presided  therein,  and  which,  for  the  first  time, 
and  not  before,  assumed  regularity  and  the  name  of  parlia- 
meitt,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  who  revised  and  con- 
firmed the  laws  of  his  predecessors. 
Bb3 
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Hie  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  barons,  formed  Uie 
consUtuent  members  of  the  national  council,  in  conformity 
with  die  fendal  law,  or  as  having  possessed  that  pririlege 
thronghont  the  whole  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  by  the  ri^t  of 
baronage,  as  holding  of  tlie  long  in  capile,  by  military  eernoc 
for  the  crown '. 

The  oommons  of  England  formed  no  part  of  the  gnat  and 
ruling  council  of  the  nation,  until  several  ages  after  the  king 
held  the  rule  of  monarchy  by  right  of  conquest,  aided  only  by 
his  ecclesiastical  and  lay  barons,  and  the  immediate  tamttt 
of  the  orown  alone,  composed  the  supreme  legislatiTe  as- 
sembly of  the  land ;  and  their  tenure  was  that  of  immediate 
depeodenoe  on  the  sovereign,  the  lands  bdng  repreeented  by 
the  haran,  who,  by  the  fictions  of  feudal  law,  was  presomed 
to  possess  the  right  of  property  therein,  by  his  tenure,  suit. 

The  fourtoenth  article  of  the  great  charter  of  Engjjah 
liberty^  which-  was  emctJed  to  the  finnuess  and  patriotism  of 
the  military  and  civil  baronsF  sufficiently  establishes  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  views  of  the  origin  of  British  representation, 
and  popular  influence  in  the  councUs  of  the  government, — 
therefore,  the  power  of  creating  such  popular  representation 
did  not  rest  in,  n«r  with  the  people;  and,  had  dwy  assumed 
sndi  a  power,  the  principle  itself  would  have  been  an  act  of 
usurpation,  for,  if  even  they  had  ever  poaseased-  it,  (wbidi 
history  shows  they  did  not)  even  in  the  Saxon  ages,  it  be- 

'  Thirty  baibofi  ut  in  the  Honw  of  Lordi,  not  punlj  u  tlie  member* 
of  arsligioiu  body,  but  M  tofbaroia,  from  the  timo  of  the  Conqiuat.  Fram 
Etbelbert,  in  the  yru  of  our  Lori  606,  till  the  dnth  of  Edmrd  the  CoiifBw>r. 
in  10G6,  they  ■Iwaja  hi  id  the  natioiul  coundli,  under  their  mulhoiitj'.  "  n- 
tiooe  officii' etijuritutUa  dignitalii  et  tenung," — in  nfi*rd  of  their  ipottolic  or 
Vfitcofii  pntedttiry.  Vide  HKyLis,  "  Dejun  PHrUatit  E^iuooponaiL."  Edit. 
16B1.  f.  158. 
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came  lost  to  them  by  right  of  conquest,  and  w«s  only  legally 
recoverable  agaioat  tyranny,  by  an  unwertal  cantent  and  appeal 
to  arms,  had  King  Joho  cefased  to  guarantee  .to  the  privi- 
leged orders  in  tbe  stale,  the  ftill  penaanaitRk  of  those  eccle- 
siastical secnnties  and  civil  Uberiiea,  which  his  predecessors 
the  sovereigns  of  Ei^and,  under  the  Heptarchy,  and  after  the 
conquest,  had  sworn  to  maintain  and  to  perpetuate. 

The  [Ldmitted  principle  of  right  of  conquest,  and  the  con- 
Grmatioa  of  ettabliahed  law  in  the  land,  gave  to  the  barons,  as 
the  first  privileged  class  in  the  state,  an  authority  based  on 
the  aecnrity  of  their  lives  and  possessions  j  thus,  when  they 
found  John  inclined  t«  infringe  on  those  safegoarda,  which 
even  the  conquest  itself  had  seemed  to  the  estates  of  the 
people,  they  resolved  that  their  Uberties  and  securities  should 
be  finally  defined  and  guaranteed  by  a  charter;  and  they 
thereby  rendered  an  apped  to  arms  unnecessary,  affording  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  inherent  force  and  intrinsic  value  of 
the  privileged  body  in  the  history  of  the  British  monarchy. 
Tims,  after  reciting  the  various  re%ion8  covenants,  tenures, 
laws,  and  feudal  franchises,  existing  between  king  and  people, 
of  ancient  eslablishment  in  this  realm,  the  seventy- second 
clause  of  the  origiiuU  charter  condndes, — "  AH  the  aforesaid 
ciiBtoin8,-and  liberties  (or  franchises),  which  ve  hvr^  conceded ' , 
are  to  be  retained  in  our  kingdom,  so  far  as  belongs  to  us, 
towards  ours  (or  our  descendants),  all  men  of  our  kingdom, 
clergy  as  well  as  liuty,  and  shall  be  observed  by  tjiem,  so  &r 
as  belongs  to  theraselveB,  towards  theirs  '." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  vrisdom,  finnnees,  and  moderalion 
of  the  privileged  classes,  this  charter  would  never  have  been 
obtained,  which  so  fully  defines  and  establishes  the  land-marks 


'  "  Qwu  ru  cDiHnnl."— Vide  BWkttonc't  CommeDUrin. 
1  Title  atfy  BritiA  Mtttim,  klw  TbomHD'i  "  Hiitorical  Emi/  m  M^(IH 
Chiiu,"'  Ac  &c.  1825. 
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between  tlie  sovereign  rule,  as  the  first  mstninient  of  the  law 
and  the  rights,  libertieB,  and  aecuritiea,  of  the  entire  people. 
Indeed,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  no  monarchy,  ancient 
or  modem,  ever  produced  a  document  combining  greater 
moi«Uty  of  principle  and  otility  of  design,  than  thia  single 
charter  possesses. — The  Code  Napoleon  presented  within  itself 
many  beauties,  and  fundamental  safeguards,  which  amply 
ponrtrayed  the  touches  of  a  master  mind,  and  the  anziouB 
desire  to  avoid  in  the  legitlative  power  that  risk  of  unsafe  con- 
troul  over  the  executive,  which  the  learoed  Montesquieu 
deemed  the  only  vulnerable  part  of  our  free  constitation ;  but 
the  latter  was  an  entire  code  of  laws,  aad  adapted  to  restrain 
the  restless  licentiousness  of  an  ardent  people,  recently 
emerged  from  the  mire  and  tumultuary  rule  of  one  of  the  moat 
immoral  and  barbarously  conducted  revelations,  that  blacken 
the  pages  of  ancient  or  modern  history, — whereas  the  former 
was  conceded  as  the  foundation  of  law  and  liberty,  to  a  people 
jealous  of  their  just  privile^^,  but  who  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  be  governed  by  civilized  Christian  rule,  and  that 

The  commoners  of  England,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  consti- 
tution, as  before  shown,  were  those  only  who  held  manars,  or 
T'Aanet&tps,  under  the  king,  because  the  government  was  not 
then  supported  by  genera]  taxation  on  land,  or  other  property. 
The  expenses  of  the  king's  court  were  alone  maintuned  by 
the  produce  of  his  demesne  lands  and  fendsl  tenures.  It  was 
not  till  population  became  more  extended,  and  taxation  on  a 
more  general  prinriple  was  rendered  needful,  for  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  state  and  the  support  of  foreign  ware,  that 
the  cUizena  and  bwgetgei  obtained  the  privilege  of  representa- 
tion for  themselves.  From  the  privileges  that  the  municipal 
bodies  and  corporations  for  many  ages  had  sworn  to  maintain, 
the  rights  oi  freemen  took  their  rise,  and  they  were  soldy 
indebted  to  the  privileged  classes  for  their  advancement  in 
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cml  Uberty.  UntQ  the  firet  sovereigns  entered  into  a  special 
covenant  vith  the  privileged  classes,  as  the  three  estates, 
there  waa  neither  settled  order,  law,  nor  established  castom 
in  the  land,  for  the  security  of  either  life  or  property.  It 
most  therefore  be  manifest  to  every  unprejudiced  reader,  diat 
the  entire  liberal  part  of  the  constitution  constated,  in  the  first 
place,  of  privilege, — from  privilege  arose  property,  and  from 
property  population,  and  its  more  general  difiuaion.  To 
return,  therefore,  to  the  fir»t  principles  of  the  constitution  ia 
strictly  to  return  to  the  xtmree  from  whence  those  privileges 
arose,  a  point  apparently  totally  misnnderBtood  by  the  mass 
of  modem  politicians  who  clamour  for  reforms ! 

liberty  in  an  individual  "is  the  empire  of  sound  reason, 
directing  its  possessor  in  the  padi  of  social  duty ;  but  in  a 
state,  liberty  is  the  empire  of  the  laiog, — that  principle  so 
strikingly  maintained  by  Cicero,  already  quoted  in  chapter 
l9ie  second,  page  43  ; — neither  is  it  the  mere  theoretical  insti- 
tution of  the  estates  of  parliament,  as  privileged  classes, 
which  piesenta  the  great  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  and  the 
counterpoise  of  despotism,  bat  the  difiiision  of  their  moral 
-influence  and  authority  amongst  aS  classes  of  the  people, 
aided  by  the  independence  which  the  corporate  bodies  originally 
derived  from  the  crown.  Iliis  led  to  the  appointment  of  civil 
offices,  the  trial  by  Jury,  the  right  of  petition,  the  Anfreu 
eorjMg  act,  &c.  Junius,  the  most  liberal  writer  on  the  prin- 
ciples of-the  English  constitution,  went  no  further. 

The  history  of  the  English  monarchy  anqiljr  proves,  that 
it  was  the  authority  maintained  by  the  privileged  bodies, 
which  alone  repelled  foreign  invnuons,  and  kept  in  sub}ec- 
tion  the  power  of  the  crown ;  at  one  time  standing  between 
arbitrary  rale  and  popular  freedom,  at  another  restraining  the 
encroachments  of  that  freedom  on  soverei^  rule.  A  more 
striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  position  cannot  be  ad- 
duced, than  that  already  given  by  the  grant  of  Magna  Carta, 
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which  the  English  barone  obtained  from  King  John  at  Ramiy- 
mede, — those  privileg;ed  men,  who  assembled  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  and  who  in  a  voice  of  thunder  proclaimed, 
tiiej  "  woold  not  have  the  laws  of  England  changed,  nor  the 
civil  rights  of  Englishmen  infringed."  This  charter,  and  its 
provisions,  Magna  ttt  via  vettutatia  el  eonneUtdinia,  was  not 
obtained  by  what  is  improperl}'  termed  the  power  of  the  people  ; 
but  by  their  reeogntlion  of  an  antecedent  authority,  founded 
upon  the  original  Christian  contract  between  king  and  people. 

In  progress  of  time  the  three  estates  became  more  fully 
established,  and  their  powers  developed  ^emselves,  the  con- 
etitntion  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  adapting  itself  to 
tlie  wants  of  the  state.  The  animated  picture,  drawn  by  Lord 
Bacon,  of  the  condition  of  government  and  people  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  powerfiiUy  illustrates  the  great  moral 
advantage  of  cherishing  a  state  religion,  by  which  king  and 
subject  become  identified  in  one  common  bond  of  interest, 
mutually  protecting  and  protected  I 

The  legitimate  rights  of  mankind  are  ever  sacred  posses- 
uons,  and  if  any  infringement  on  these  rights  takes  place,  by 
any  public  usurpation,  or  act  of  tyranny,  or  mischievous  • 
tendency  (legislative  or  otherwise),  the  abjection  thereto 
should  be  fatal,  even  if  no  charter  existed ;  but  the  charters 
of  John  and  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  have 
so  anciently  established  the  just  foundations  of  Christian  as 
weU  as  constitutional  liberty,  its  property  and  effects,  -  that  no 
misconception  of  their  essential  qualities  can  well  arise  with 
sensible  minds :  and  when  these  rights  are  affirmed  and 
secured  by  defined  covenants,  laws,  and  provisions,  against 
the  exercise  of  undue  power  and  anthortty  by  one  body  in  the 
state,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  under  written  and  positive 
engagements,  their  value  is  proportionately  enhanced.  Hins 
they  partake  not  only  of  the  full  sanctity  of  the  ol^ects  they 
secure,  bot  they  involve  the  sacred  honour  of  public  faith. 
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for  their  due  obserronce  and  protection,  in  a  corresponding 
ratio,  llie  proper  dietinction  between  righi  and  power  is  lost 
in  a  state,  vhen  these  principles  are  deserted. 

Magna  Carta  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  Henry  the 
Third  at  Oxford,  A.D.  1222,  who  snnunoned  what  about  that 
period,  for  the  first  time,  was  denominated  "a  Parliament," — 
an  appeUation  of  PVench  origin,  in  contradistinctioa  to  Synods, 
which  had  reference  solely  to  afiairs  of  the  Church.  Such 
State  Councils  in  those  ages  were  also  the  King's  CoancHs, 
for  there  was  no  separate  Privy  Council,  the  king  having  been 
looked  upon  as  supreme  trustee ;  and  snch  was  the  capricious 
or  optional  power  exercised  therein  occasionally,  that  the  laws 
of  those  days  seemed  practically  to  require  tiie  confirmation 
of  each  Bucceasive  monarch  to  secure  their  validity  and  per- 
manence. Urns  we  frequently  find  the  words  "  ^oio/um  est," 
"  confirmetur,"  &c,  appended  to  ancient  charters  and  ordi- 
oances;  and  one  historian  expressly  states,  that  "  Magna 
Carta  was  confirmed  no  less  than  thirty-two  times '."  In 
return  for  its  renewal,  the  ParUament  of  Henry  the  Third 
granted  (as  a  quid  pro  quo)  as  Aid,  amouuting'to  a  fifteenth 
of  all  moveables ;  and  in  the  writs  issued  to  enjoin  the  obser* 
vance  of  this  very  renewal,  the  remarkable  clause  was  inserted, 
that  those  "  wio  did  not  pay  the  fifteenth  should  not  be  entitled 
for  the  future  to  the  benefit  of  those  liberties,  franchisea,  and 
free  custodis." 

The  first  precedent  of  an  English  Parliament  after  the  Con- 
quest  was  taken  from  Chariemagne :  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  ancient  French  kings  was  of  that  nature.  "  Le  Par' 
lement  de  Charlemagne  fill  me  assemblie  dea  grands  dv  royaume, 
toil  ecdAiattiques,  soit  milUaires,  pour  Juger  juelque  a^re 
consid^ntbU."  Thus,  according  to  L'AbW  VeUy,  "  Charle- 
wtagne  tint  trots  Parlemens  dans  la  m^ne  annie."  This  shows 
at  a  glance  the  constitution  of  our  first  Parliaments  under  the 
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NonnEui  dynaaty,  the  entire  principle  of  which  wu  pr«serTed 
and  put  in  practice  by  Edward  the  Firet.  If  we  look  into  the 
history  of  Scotland,  A.D.  1286,  we  are  informed,  "at  tiMt 
period  Alexander,  the  third  Scottish  king,  died  by  a  foil  from 
his  horse,  without  leaving  any  deecendant  except  his  grand- 
daughter Margaret,  bom  of  Eric,  king  of.  Norway,  by  Mar- 
garet, Alesander'e  danghter,  who,  thningb  her  grand&ther'a 
care,  had  been  recognised  &e  lawful  heir  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  States,  and  was  accordingly  ocknowlodged  qaeen  of  Scot- 
land. Edward  the  First  of  England,  considering  this  ttte 
most  fovorable  opportunity  (daring  the  minority  of  the  prin- 
ceas)  to  unite  the  whole  island  into  arte.  Monarchy,  by  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  wi^  his  eldest  son,  proposed  it  to  the 
States  ot  Scotland,  who  readily  assented  to  it.  But  this  pro- 
ject, so  happily  concerted,  failed  of  enccess,  through  her  death ; 
and  the  soccesBion  to  th«  throne  became  matter  of  dispute 
amongst  many  powerful  pretenders."  After  varions  conflicts 
it  ended  in  the  entire  conqvett,  by  Edward,  of  the  Scottiah 
Government  and  Monarchy,  which,  centering  in  him,  he 
brought  from  the  ancient  kingly  palace  at  Scone  the  celebrated 
patriarchal  atone  now  appended  to  hia  chair,  used  in  the  coro- 
nation of  our  kings  at  Westminster.  But  the  moat  remarit- 
able  event  of  die  latter  period  (1301),  was  the  extraordinary 
claim  exerted  by  Pope  Boni&ce  to  the  sovereignty  over  Scot- 
land, in  his  remarkable  letter  to  Edward,  "  exhorting  him  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  oppressions  in  Scotland,"  asserting  hunself 
to  be  "its  liege  lord," — a  claim  which  he  farther  asserted  to 
be  "full,  entire,  and  derived  from  the  remoteat  antiquity;" 
and  the  still  more  remarkable  reply  of  Edward  to  the  Pope'a 
pretensions,  by  a  roll  or  deed  of  Parliatneitt,  signed  by  the 
king  and  his  bsrona,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  number, 
who  with  him  concurred  in  disputing  the  title  of  tke  sovereign 
pontiff.     This   singular  document  commences  with  a  moat 
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tohma  tippai  to  Ute  Ahtdghtj,  "  tbo  searcher  of  all  hearts," 
for  his  own  full  perousion  of  the  jiutice  of  Edward's  cleinn 
to  the  right  of  aooareigntif  oyer  Scodand,  evinced  by  historical 
faeU,  deduced  from  the  period  of  Av/tw  the  Trogan,  who,  he 
therein  a»erta,  "  founded  tiie  whole  British  monarchy,  in  the 
«g«  of  £11  and  Samuel,''  Sic.  ftc.  When  it  is  considered  that 
thia  proceeding  waa  a  atdemn  delibeiatiTe  act  of  Parliament, 
and  that  one  hondred  and  fonrteen  barons,  aisembled  at 
Lincoln,  oiuuunKiasly  affixed  thdr  kaitia  and  leaU,  in  Bopport 
of  the  validity  oi  the  king's  pretenmona,  in  those  very  remark- 
able term*,  and  that  the  Ptfg^  did  not  ftirtber  dispnte  them, 
it  afibrda  a  choice  apecimen  of  the  proud  independence  of  the 
ancient  English  nobility,  as  wcU  aa  being  a  veloable  state 
rdic,  with  regard  to  the  or^^inal  conatniotjon  of  an  English 
I^riiamest,  and  the  mode  of  its  proceedinga. 

The  tranaactacms  of  the  British  kings  of  the  Coaqaest  abun- 
dantly display  the  peipetnation  of  the  Christian  Covenant. 
The  Cbarten,  as  well  as  the  Statutes  of  Mortmam,  enacted  by 
Edward  the  Yirtt,  fblly  guaranteed  to  the  ecdeuastical  body 
in  the  State,  the  integrity  of  its  posecesions  end  privileges ; 
neither  cam  any  valid  distiBetion  be  made  between  an  nnjost 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  laity,  and  an  nn&ir  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  the  clergy.  Oat  of  titese  unrepealed  statutes 
expresaly  provided  against  the  increase  of  spiritnal  corpora- 
tiona  or  revemet,  thereby  fnlly  acknowledging  pre-exi»ting 
poesessioBs,  and  guaranteeii^  them.  It  will  therefore  be 
matter  of  gnat  difficulty  to  define  in  what  the  surplus  revenuet 
of  the  Chnrdi  of  England  are  aaid  to  consist  in  the  present 
day,  and  to  show  by  what  prtcttknt  the  State  can  legally  or 
equitably  claim  or  apply  that  declared  tuqilas,  in  opposition 
to  the  sacred  obligations  and  principles  which  the  sovereigns 
of  these  realms  have  so  long  obaerved,  and  the  estates  required 
at  their  hands. 
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The  privileges  of  the  ecdesiostical  bodies  are  indeed  ncred 
poaeeBBJonB,  and  stand  for  above  the  level  of  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  ^otfy.  The  Church  alone  poseewes  the  inherent 
right  of  reforming  Uielf,  or  giving  its  assent  to  inch  alterattona 
in  its  internal  government  as  the  wants  of  mankind  require ; 
for  it  has  been  rendered  independent  of  the  State,  and  can 
only  tax  ilsdf.  Any  proceeding  in  opposition  to  this  conrae, 
wonld  be  an  act  of  nBuipation  and  of  violence,  nnnistained 
hy  any  legal  or  constitutioual  aathority.  When  a  contem- 
porary peer  addressed  Lord  Bacon  on  the  question  of  Churdi 
Reform,  his  reply  was,  "  My  Lord,  the  subject  we  talk  of 
involves  the  Eye  of  England,  It  is  the  light  of  the  wlude 
body  politic — we  have  no  rigkt  to  eztingnish  it." 

lliose  great  public  instruments  have  fully,  and  without 
reserve  or  qualification,  established  a  principle,  acknowledged 
by  the  sovereign  power  in  the  State  at  first,  and  subsequently 
recognised  by  public  &ith,  the  cementing  bond  of  every  na> 
tional  contract ;  and  although  "  Might  may  be  made  the  Lord 
of  Imbecility,"  for  the  purpose, — to  annul  or  invalidate  that 
principle  noold  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  destroy  the 
outward  supremacy  of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  which  is  ha: 
pre-eminent  right, — to  remove  from  its  centre  the  key-atone 
of  the  political  arch  which  sustains  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land,— to  give  the  ascendency  to  infidelity  .■  and  by  such  act 
of  violence,  or  usurpation  of  authority,  have  a  direct  tendency, 
but  not  a  legitimate  power,  to  unfetter  tiie  conscience  of  the 
monarch  in  an  affiiir  of  the  first  magnitude  connected  with 
the  sacred  obligations  imposed,  and  the  civil  trusts  reposed  in 
him  by  the  solemn  act  of  consecration,  were  he  to  permit  it. 
It  behoves  us  to  reflect  seriously — to  pause,  before  we  give 
way  to  that  spirit  of  unreasonable  irreligious  innovation,  whidi, 
consulting  the  temporal  and  temporary  interests  of  mankind 
alone,  would  tamper   with  tried  securities  which   had  their 
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origin  in  a  ChristiaD  foandatdon,  as  tliey  hare  their  end  in 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  in  time,  and  their  safety  in 
eternity! 

lite  approaches  to  tyranny  in  a  state,  once  rendered  free  and 
enli^tened  by  good  laws,  must  necessarily  be  circuitous ; 
but  they  may  nevertheless  he  equally  certain.  In  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  citadel,  and  the  judgment  displayed  in 
its  constmction,  as  a  means  of  protection  and  defence,  will 
the  enei^es  and  aasanlts  of  the  enemy  be  varied,  crafty,  and 
onremitting.  It  becomes  the  dnty  of  those  "  who  keep  the 
watch-tower"  well  and  truly  to  perform  their  task,  that  the 
expectations  of  the  liberal  reforming  public  may  be  tempered 
by  discretion,  and  its  inconsiderate  acts  controlled  by  Christiati 
feeling — that  it  may  be  liberal,  but  modest  and  just  in  its 
{Hetensions. 

If  the  sanctity  of  all  moral  obligations  be  withdrawn  irom 
tiie  fundamental  rules  by  which  CAmfum  prhriiege*  and  pos- 
VBMKHu,  have  heretofore  been  held  sacred  in  this  country,  and 
iht  subjects  of  a  Protestant  monarch  should  be  induced,  thus 
unjustly  and  illegally,  to  absolve  themselves  from  those  respon- 
sible and  inseparable  duties  which  are  the  boast  and  honour 
(rf  Gospel  Jreemen,  then  will  perish  all  the  securities  by  which 
the  ehartertd  rights  of  mmtkind  have  for  ages  been  upheld  in 
this  kingdom.  Hie  bare  possibility  of  such  a  dilemma,  is  in 
itself  sufficiently  painful  for  contemplation ;  but  when  the 
probability  of  the  catastrophe  is  rendered  daily  more  apparent 
to  our  conception,  by  the  impure  doctrines  which  are  promul- 
gated, we  indeed  have  great  cause  for  fear,  and  little  ground 
for  hope,  save  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  improving  judg- 
ment or  deliberating  sense  of  the  people. 

The  bold  assertion  made  by  U  noble  and  learned  lord ',  that 

'  Tide  Lord  Brongfaun'i  ipHch  in  ths  HaoM  of  P«en,  MMion  1834. 
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' '  the  State  has  a  right  to  diepoBe  at  ita  pleamtra  of  the  mrphu 
revenaea  uf  the  Charcb — it  haa  &  rig-ht  to  diviJe  what  shall 
be  accouDted  snrplna  rerenuea,"  betrays  a  total  want  of  koow- 
ledge  of  the  origin,  uaea,  and  conBtmction  of  Cbnrcb  prqierty  ; 
whilst  it  has  indoctrinated  a  principle  absolutely  unknown  to 
the  CooBtitution  and  the  law  of  the  land  at  any  period  of  tbcir 
history,  unless  the  spoHatiinu  of  Henry  the  Eighth  are  to  be 
adduced  as  precedents,  which  were  in  the  teeth  of  those 
covenants,  and  the  resnlting  tenure  under  whidi  the  kings  of 
England  from  the  eariiest  times  hare  held  the  Crown  and  its 
respoDsibilitieB.  With  those  who  poasess  slight  scruples  of 
c(Mi8cience,  precedent  and  custom  may  be  of  small  moment ; 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  be  careful  how  they  trench 
rashly  on  accustomed  national  privileges.  In  the  entire  hia- 
tory  of  the  English  monarchy  it  wilt  be  found,  that  the  eode- 
Mastical  bodies  in  the  realm  were  always  held  exempt  from 
any  other  than  vobmtery  taxatto*  tat  the  support  of  the  State, 
even  at  the  moot  despotic  periods ;  and  in  proof  of  tlus  aaaer- 
tion,  and  the  established  principle  it  sostains,  the  ministers  of 
the  second  Charles  entered  into  a  formal  negociatiaD  with  the 
Church  iot  permUtum  to  tatt  ec^timrtioal  penont.  It  ia  there- 
fore the  duty  of  the  spiritual  barons  atiictly  to  investigate,  how 
far  Buc^  an  amtmptum  of  power,  as  that  which  is  claimed  n 
a  riff&t,  is  compatible  with  the  entire  foundation  of  the  Church 
possessions,  and  their  importance,  and  consistent  with  the 
proceedings  by  which  her  property  became  severed  and  vin- 
dicated, as  an  inalienable  right,  from  papal  domination,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  released  from  obli- 
gations,  alike  inadmissnble  with  their  reformed  religion,  their 
civil  customs,  and  their  social  independence. 

If  the  spiritual  guardians  should  become  guilty  of  Apottaa/, 
the  climax  will  be  gc^ve  indeed;  but  we  must  suppose  snch 
an  event  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  Cbristiau  know- 
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ledge,  wbetber  weakened  by  prejudices  and  fears  from  within, 
or  conetnuned  hj  the  presBore  born  without ;  for  onto  th«m 
is  appointed  a  Kingdom,  and  tnnch  ia  required  at  their  bande. 
They  have  to  stand  in  the  conflict  between  Christ  and  Belial, 
for  ReliyioH,  and  her  treasnres ;  to  choose  between  Socrates 
and  AriBtophanes  in  moraU — the  one  esteemed  for  his  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  the  other  flattered  for  his  wit ,-  to  uphold, 
unflinchingly,  the  pre-eminent  rule  of  that  Holy  Faith,  the 
vUeyralioH  of  which  their  Divine  Ix>rd  and  Master  declared 
perfect  for  salvation,  as  the  crystal  spring  of  baman  hopes, 
rieingin  the  bosom  of  his  Church, — its  limpid  waters,  in  their 
irrigating  course,  produinng  the  fruits  of  eternal  life ; — to  pre- 
serve, as  a  sacred  tmst  in  their  hands,  the  means  for  extending 
the  salutary  infiaence  of  the  Gospel  dispensation — the  perpe- 
tuation of  the  Chrittian  Covenant  in  these  kingdoms,  and  its 
propagation  over  the  whole  eaith  to  the  end  of  time  1  These 
indeed  are  equally  solemn  and  important  duties  ;  but  tbey  will 
be  sustained  in  them,  if  they  buckle  on  their  armour  as  becomes 
the  cause  ;  for  that  power  must  be  bold  and  tyrannous  indeed, 
which  would  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  an  authority  that  is 
tar  beyond  the  prerogativea  of  earthly  power.  As  an  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  body,  let  us  fully  hope,  that  in  this  onerous 
struggle  it  will  be  said  of  tbem,  with  becoming  emltatioik 
and  truth,  on  behalf  of  our  National  Church,  her  honour,  and 
her  usefiilnesB — Er  si  contkistaucr  ob  aliquibus  pvroa- 

MKMTIS,  TAMBN  CONSOLAMtTR  DB  FLUBIBOS  OBNAMBNTtsl 

if  the  intelligent  Christian  members  of  an  English  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
could  possibly  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  that  spirit 
of  irreligious  wit  and  sarcasm,  which  is  exultingly  brought 
into  play  by  the  enemies  of  religious  worship  in  every  fonn, 
they  would  f»H  hr  below  the  level  of  that  heathen  virtue  they 
are  accustomed  to  applaud,  as  the  polar  star  wbidi  directed 
cc  3 
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the  government  of  adcient  Rome.  Javeaal,  b  moral  heatheD, 
whilst  lashing'  the  foIlieB  and  ricea  of  hie  degenerate  conatrT, 
under  the  electric  fire  of  his  vivid  imagination,  and  hurl- 
ing at  them  the  piercing  darti  of  his  refined  sarcaetk; 
genius,  left  both  her  religiaus  siqierstitions  and  her  altars 
outooched !  It  is  the  dnty  of  Christian  le^slaton  to  deuonnce 
^th  determined  dignity  the  propagation  of  all  loose  princi- 
ples, with  regard  to  niigwn  m  eoery  forpi;  and  much  more 
their  duty  b>  uphold  that  worship,  which  is  the  honour  of  the 
State  they  represent.  They  owe  it  to  thmr  God — tiiey  owe 
it  to  their  country — they  owe  it  to  tbemselvea ! 

To  those  noblemen  and  genttemen,  who,  potsetnng  the 
purest  intentioas,  and  the  beet  sentiments  in  deei^,  for  the 
improvement  of  Christian  discipline,  and  the  correction  of 
those  abuses  which  ever  will  become  appended  to  institations 
contrt^ed  by  human  agency — bat  who,  nevertheless,  may  be 
inexperienced  in  the  dntiefi  of  legi^ting  fiir  even  die  tempo- 
ralUiei  of  our  Christian  Church — the  opinions  of  that  orthodox 
and  learned  divine.  Bishop  Davenant,  on  Church  R«f(»m. 
translated  by  a  pious  friend,  exclnnvely  for  this  worit,  are 
respectfully  sobmitted  for  consideration : — 

WHO  HAY  UNDBKTAKB  TO  aBFOBH  THE  CHURCH  7 

TRANSLATION   Or  QUSST.   XII.  FROM    THB    "  nBTBBMINATIONBs'^ 
OF  BIIBOP  DAVBNANT. 

7S«  pe<^c  may  not  attempt  the  Reformation  of  the  Chtreh 
against  the  consent  of  the  MagiatnUe. 
"  He  is  called  the  Magistrate  in  whose  power  is  the  right  <if  the 
ciu^rvie  inlheSlatej  andaUwho  are  subject  to  this  magistrate  are 
included  in  the  epithet  the  people.  We  therefore  defend  this  pon- 
tion.  When  the  magistrate  refuses  it,  it  is  not  Imo^  for  the 
people  to  go  about  to  reform  the  Church  by  amjoinedforot,  tboogfa 
it  may  be  in  the  greatest  need  of  refonnation," 
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Rnt  lliu  it  espedally  aguiut  it,  that  by  dnine,  aa  well  aa  by 
lumuu)  right,  the  aapreme  magiatnte  himaelf  i>  appointed  to  ma- 
nage this  boaiDega.  In  the  Scripturea,  1  Kinga  xv.  and  zxii.  it  ia 
the  expreaa  eulogy  of  the  good  kinga  that  tktf  look  taeag  the  high 
placea  and  remored  the  idoU  ;  on  the  contnuy,  it  ia  the  perpetnal 
atigma  of  thabadonea  that  they  did  not  take  sway,  did  not  remove 
them :  3  Kinga  xriii.  and  ziiii  It  ia  alio  a  regal  duty  to  lebnke 
careleaa  prieats,  to  let  amde  the  bad,  to  viait  the  NtofafrtMa  vith 
condign  pumahment;  which  ia  ea«ly  coDeeted  from  a  rariety  of 
paaaagea  in  the  Boc^  of  Kinga.  Hence  it  ia  evident  from  wbein 
God  ezpecta  the  refbnnation  of  the  Gharch  and  of  rdigion.  The 
heada  of  the  Church,  worthy  to  be  Tenerated,  aaaembled  in  the 
oouncila,  confeased  thia  aame  thing.  In  the  coimcil  of  Bpbeaua 
they  thus  addreaaed  the  enqierar, — Wt  aUreat  ftmr  Mtgeity  thai 
fo»  wokU  ordam  Ike/tdtk  to  bt  jtgif  imtaueked.  In  that  of  Choice, 
don,  that  ha»t  corrected  tie  Ckmrek,  thtm  hatl  cot^rmed  tkt  oriiodat 
faith!  and  in  the  same  strain  JnHna  Fermicna  apake  to  the  two 
Cnaan,  Conatantina  and  Constans : — Upon  you,  ye  amgutl  StMpe- 
rort,  it  impottd  a  iKoeanfy  of  aoenging  m»d  pmitkimy  idolatry,  md 
tU*  preetft  it  eigmiud  yam  by  He  law  qf  the  great  Ood.  Lastly, 
Aiiatotle  himself,  in  Politic.  3.  11.  has  remarked,  that  the  king 
ought  to  be  rfiv  TpAc  roic  Otois  Kifop,  the  clu^  yooenoT  qf  Ihote 
tUiigt  foMck  rdate  to  the  divide  wortUp.  The  Church,  therefore, 
hath  her  censor  pointed  out,  upon  whom  thia  office  of  rdbrmation 
ia  impoaed  by  the  hand  of  God  1" 

"  Secondly.  Aa  the  authority  of  reforming  the  Chnrch  ia  ini- 
poaed  t^MU  kings,  so  it  is  removed  from  the  peopJe.  Forwheretbe 
vocation  ia  wanting,  althoogh  the  thing  which  is  done,  considered 
in  itaelf,  be  laudable,  yet  it  ia  blameable  in  the  agent,  on  account  of 
thereof  tffltapJUpoiBer.  To  oSer  aacrificea  to  God  waaa  work  in 
itself  piouB  and  religious;  but  in  Saul,  who  was  by  no  means 
called  to  this  office,  it  was  impious  and  aacrilegions.  I  Sam.  xiii. 
13.  By  a  like  reaeon,  to  reform  a  corrupt  Church  ia  a  noble  and 
laudable  work ;  but  not  in  those  persons  wAom  God  never  contti' 
tiUtd  r^ormeri  <^  the  Ckurvh,  Search  the  sacred  Scriptures,  you 
will  find  the  pec^  of  God  every  where  blamed,  becauae  they  wor- 
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ahippad  the  golden  calves,  by  the  example  and  tbe  command  of 
the  idolBtraui  kings;  but  never  ceomred  by  any  prophet,  bacauK 
they  did  not  remove  idolatry  by  force  of  arms  agunat  the  ^U  of 
their  kings.  Therefore,  that  this  work  doea  not  belong  to  the  people 
tbe  prophets  taught  by  this  their  silence  t  as  Augustine  haa  clearly 
and  expreaaly  affirmed  ■ ;  No  private  ptnon  vkatevtr  nua/  order  idol* 
foAeremoMd:  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  act  of  public  refomuLtioti 
requires  an  atUlior  who  haa  the  power  of  Just  revenge  against  the 
disobedient  J  which  nwther  centres  in  aajprivatt  perum,  ntv  as 
astmbled  Budtitude  qf  private  pertona.  If,  then,  the  people,  fired 
with  a  prepOBterouE  ecbI,  attempt  any  thing  of  this  kind,  we  must 
biing  against  them  the  admonition  of  St.  Paul,  (1  Thess.  ir.  13.) 
Study  to  he  quiet,  and  to  do  yomr  oiM  butauu.  We  must  also  in- 
culcate the  counsel  of  Peter,  (1  Peter  iv.  IS.)  i>(  mo  one  iff  yon 
nfffer  at  an  evU  doer,  or  at  a  busy  bo^  u  other  mm't  ntattert,  1)  hc 
iXXarptBiirutaixot'.  Truly  it  is  not  reported  to  have  ever  been 
beard,  that  the  common  people  was  appointed  biahop  of  tbe  Chnrch 
of  God :  but  we  ritad  in  the  life  of  Constantine,  in  Eusebius,  that 
the  Emperor  enjoyed  this  title." 

"Thirdly.  Even  nippose  that  kings,  or  other  chief  ma^a- 
trates,  were  deficient  in  their  duty  t  do  not  purge  the  Chnrt:b  fmn 
heresies  or  false  worshippers,  nay,  what  is  worse,  countenance  eor. 
nfifiotw  by  their  authority ;  yet,  in  this  elate  of  thinga,  the  duty  of 
tefomung  the  Church  by  no  means  devolves  on  the  people. 

"  I.  Because  God  himself,  content  with  the  other  duties,  doea 
not  require  this  work  of  reformation  from  the  people.  But  what 
then,  are  these  dutiee?  I  answer,  to  beware  of  bowing  down 
before  idols,  not  to  destroy  the  idols  {  to  avoid  heresies,  not  to 
extirpate  them  by  force  of  arms;  to  bewail  the  comiptious  of 
the  Church,  not  to  remove  them;  in  one  word,  to  suffer  the 
utmost  punishments  inflicted  by  the  magistrate,  rather  than  deaert 
the  true  religion;  not  to  force  the  magistrate  to  introduce  true  rdi- 
gion.     (1  Kings  six.  Ezek,  ii.)     Thus  were  the  three  youths  men- 

■  Com.  lilfr.  Peliliui.  lib.  2.  ti^,  92. 

1  Liunlly,  in  uotber  uuui'a  ■upCTiMCDilciu;y,  or  Utfaoprk. 
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timed  in  Dmid  unnated  (Dui.  in.  IS.);  aothei^le  natimof 
Cbostuam  nnder  idolatron*  en^ienira.  If  to  b«  rtHfion  rniut  ie 
d^adedby  idl pricatt pencmt,  it  it  *ol  bg  tlaymg,  bat  Ajr  djmg; 
uot  by  Mrcrity,  Atrf  bf  patiatce  ;  not  by  wiektduea,  bi^  by/aitk  .-  as 
Lkctantiiu  baa  admiiablj  nid.    Ixttil.  5.  SO. 

"  2.  Moreover,  it  is  wicked  in  the  people,  when  the  magiBtrate 
reftuea  it,  to  put  thdr  h&nd  to  ttui  bmiiieu  i  became  under  vbat- 
erer  pretext  it  be  cloaked,  it  involves  tbe  crime  of  nMtton.  For 
be  wbo  undertakes  to  reform  reli^^n,  when  the  magistrate  i>  re* 
luctuit,  fit«t  obfiroM*  the  magktiste  faimielf,  tnonplea  upon  bim, 
and  tnuK  necenaiily  radnee  bim  to  the  ctTomon  ler^.  But  we  an 
not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  nor  must  we  altenqit  rvbdlion 
to  eetabliab  religion.  The  knguBge  of  th«  Scripture  ie,  BUittd  on 
thtf  vho  fffer  perteaOitin  far  tndk  atd  ngkttattmetl  take,  Hatt 
T.  10.  i  bat  cMTted  art  tity  uho  itir  ap  rAdiion  mder  the  doak  qT 
title  thpigi.  It  is  a  maiim  of  lawyerB,  Pa'  w  partm  non  iabet 
potettaUm — m  eqiul  htu  no  pmcer  over  hit  eqaal.-  bow  nraeb  leas, 
infcnor  over  superior ;  tbe  people  over  the  prince  ?  llierefbre  diose 
rdbnnera  of  magiatratee,  assume  wbaterer  inaiA  tf  {Metf  tbey 
pleaae,  will  be  more  suitably  listened  to  by  the  jf  Bmmm,  NtgrUnd, 
or  Cattimitet,  (alias  Infidels,  Radicals,  and  Heretics,)  than  by 
Ckrittiant'^. 

"  3.  Besides,  any  utility  from  this  popular  attempt  cannot  re- 
dound to  the  Church;  but  infinite  disadvantage  may,  and  ie  wont 
to  spring  fran  thence.  For  at  the  very  threAold,  whilst  they 
commence  to  reform  the  Church,  flqr  ttetttariig  laeeratt  the  Slate. 
Since,  indeed,  all  those  who  think  with  tbe  magistrate,  wiU  never 
suffer  that  religion,  which  they  cherish  to  be  oppressed  with  im- 
punity; or  that  a  acw  one  to  which  tbey  are  opposed  be  established, 
especially  by  those  whom  they  look  opon  as  armed  with  no  Itpiiimate 
or  pMie  power.  But  let  u*  suppose  that  these  refimnen  so  exceed 
in  strength  tbattheyniBytetrify  the  magistrate  refusing  &Mn,  with 
all  those  that  are  with  htm  ;  I  ask,  with  what  inttnmteiUi,  by  idiBt 
means  will  they  establish  among  us  what  they  call  their  r^onna- 

■  Vide  Tcrtnll.  >d 
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(im  P  They  cannot  suiclion  it  by  the  laws,  becanse  the  legtBlatm 
power  ia  not  in  their  faanda.  Thoie  who  r«iiit  it  cannot,  either  bf 
pecuniary  or  corporal  puniahmenta,  Bubmit  to  thdr  reformed  reli- 
gion, becauae  it  is  thejn-erofoliMof  themagiatrataaloDetoinipow 
pnniahmentt.  FmaUf,  tbey  cannot  remove  heretical  minietera 
from  tbnr  dntj,  nor  aubatitute  orthodox  ones  in  their  places,  became 
aneh  power  over  their  prieata  waa  never  given  to  the  people  from 

"  Laatly.  If  they  poeeessed  all  other  rigbtt,  yet  there  ia  wantiiig 
to  a  people  (unakiUiil)  the  very  knowledge  itaelf  for  rightly  refwm- 
ing.  It  is  not  the  daty  of  every  unlearned  m^tirie  to  undeitaike 
to  cure  the  diaeasea  of  the  body;  because  if  he  should  do  it. 
although  health  might  enaue  by  accident,  notwithatanding,  by  the 
opinion  of  the  moat  learned  theok^iana ',  he  &atena  gnilt  npon 
himself.  Who  then  shall  d&re  to  assert,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
vulgar  to  heal  the  diaeaaea  of  the  Church  ■  i  For  although,  ut  this 
their  rash  undertaking,  they  may  produce  some  eSect  of  (roe  TV- 
formation,  yet  they  do  not  avoid  the  Ks  of  impioas  presumption. 
I  thus  sum  np  aU :  equity  does  not  aUow  it;  necesnty  does  not  re- 
quire it ;  utiUty  does  not  adviae  it  i  therefore  it  is  unlawfiil  for  die 
peo[4e,  agunat  the  conaent  of  the  magistrate,  to  attempt  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  ■." 

The  whole  body  of  professing  Christiuu  in  this  kingdom  ia 
interested  in  the  important  view  of  the  qnestion  which  ia 

■  Silveel.  verbo  Mtdinu. 

'  "  Thtwe  who  (|uit  thar  proper  chwicler,"  Mr.  BuTke  hu  line*  well  ofc- 
•erred,  wilb  >  refirence  equally  u  ippliable  in  IhB  cue  tboTo — "  Ihou  vho 
quit  Ihrir  pntpei  chmcter,  u>  unuiiie  tcbul  doe*  not  belong  lo  tbem,  ut,  for 
the  greater  part,  Ignorant  both  of  the  ehinetcr  the)'  1e*ie,  and  or  the  character 
therumne.  Wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world  in  which  they  ueeafaiidof 
meddling,  and  ioezperienced  in  all  iti  affiln,  on  which  they  pnnoiuKe  with  ao 
much  confidence,  they  haie  nothing  of  polilira  but  (be  paiiianB  they  mcite-'' — 
BuMl  R^hctiont  m  lie  Jiemiulion  m  Frtaae,  p.  13. 

>  Thii  elegant  tmulation  ii  funiiihed  by  tlie  Re*.  J.  Allpoit,  MinlMetof 
Si.  luat*',  Birmiiighani,  and  anthor  of  a  Tnuulation  of  Kihop  DiTenant'i 
Eipoution  of  the  EpiMle  (o  the  Calgariaiia,  dedloled  M  the  Kin|.-^sl<kr. 
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here  propounded, — all  who  value  the  prcBervation  of  their 
fidth  and  privileges,  are  vitally  and  immediatel)'  concerned 
therein  :  it  fonns  not  a  subject  for  speculation,  nor  is  it  made 
the  ground-work  of  mere  declamation, — the  aatborities  ad- 
duced, and  the  dednctionB  drawn  therefrom,  are  of  no  com- 
mon origin,  nor  expatiated  apon  by  any  ordinary  capacity  ; 
and  their  value  is  doubly  enhanced,  by  their  having  been 
written  at  a  most  important  period  of  English  history,  when 
the  very  ezistency  of  the  Church  vras  assailed  by  paritameal 
and  papal  influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hope  of  her 
destruction  hastening  by  the  arbitrary  and  nncampromising 
conduct  of  Archbishop  Laud,  on  the  other, — at  that  unhappy 
period,  when  every  religious  and  civil  question  became  a  sub- 
ject of  embittered  contention  between  opposing  factions  in  the 
State,  the  Church  gasping  for  existence  in  her  struggles  vrith 
enemies  in  every  form,  under  the  pretext  of  reforming  her 
discipline  and  government,  which  ended  in  the  sacrifice  of 
her  king,  and  the  suspension  of  her  forms  of  worship  !  The 
value  of  Bishop  Davenant's  opinions  and  conclusions  are  yet 
more  unexceptionable,  as  they  were  not  framed  to  gain  the 
fovonr  of  the  court  party,  for  his  plainness  and  candour  had 
o&nded  his  royal  master;  and  his  biographer*  says,  that 
"  his  death  vras  hastened  by  the  melancholy  forebodings  of 
his  mind,  as  to  the  sad  prospects  of  the  nation,  at  a  truly 
convenient  season ;  that  he  might  not  see  nor  sufier  those  bit- 
ter calamitieB  which  speedily  overwhelmed  both  Church  and 
Bute!" 

The  present  clamour  for  Chnreh  Reform,  and  the  hostility 
to  the  payment  of  Chureh  rates  for  her  maintenance,  has 
arisen  in  this  country  witii  the  openly  avowed  enemies  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  the   daring   disciples   of  iMfidelity ;  and 

>  Vide  Allport'i  Divenuit,  ud  Kdiop  Oodaiii  dc  Pmulibui— Rkhud»D'«. 
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the  cry  has  been  taken  np  by  an  onthinkiDg  portion  of  that 
body  iriiich  dissents  from  her  syBtem  of  state  authority  and 
forms  of  instroctioD.  Have  the  latter  reflected  on  the  charae- 
ter  of  the  association  with  which  they  have  thas  folly  ideo* 
tified  themselves,  or  have  they  considered  the  con»eqnenees 
it  leads  to  i 

The  diMCBting  Christiana  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
rashly  enter  into  these  and  simil&r  views  of  dJBitiahrtion, 
should  remember  the  awful  responsibility  they  incur, — they 
m&y  contribute  to  raise  a  stonn,  wUdt  will  at  least  inTolre 
the  temporal  security  of  that  &ith  they  profess  so  ardtntly  to 
cherish,  without  th«r  desi^n^  It  1  "  N«  de  nobit,  wtatato 
nomine,  /abala  marretvr."  As  to  the  vofamtary  system,  it  is 
equally  inconsiBtent  with  the  safety  of  a  natio«al  Cbort^,  aa 
it  afibrds  no  adequate  security  to  tboee  who  macf  djaaeat  fnua 
it ;  but  this  is  more  fully  discoased  in  a  succeeding  dis^>ter. 
.  In  times  like  the  preaent,  the  advantage  of  purely  cooKr- 
vative  ivincqilefl  may  be  mauitained  with  ccofidesce, — they 
will,  if  duly  sustained,  carry  the  poodCTOua  veaael  of  Ae 
State,  however  heavily  she  maybe  laden,  through  the  bouhfed 
waters  of  political  strife ;  for  Btxictly  religions  strife  (IrefatDd 
always  excepted)  is  not  a  feature  of  the  [nresent  ^e,  wfaidi 
may  be  attributed  to  the  genera)  difioston  of  Christian  know- 
ledge ;  and  its  ascendency  should  be  viadicated  at  all  haxarda. 
The  preservation  of  the  blessings  of  a  pure  and  consoling  reii- 
gton,  the  sheet  anchor  for  a  free  and  great  people,  areidenti&ed 
with  the  maintenance  of  our  ancient  forms,  or  principlea,  in 
the  aysteni  of  government,  by  whatever  same  they  can  be 
defined — that  preservation  has  no  other  foundation  to  reat 
upon  than  the  retention  of  virtuons  conservatism  in  the  State, 
for  protection  against  the  storais  which  agitate  its  repose, 
and  disturb  its  prosperity.  The  Christian  patriot  has  also  to 
make  bis  election,  whether  he  will  cbuse  that  human  phUo- 
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sophy  ahall  control  the  dictates  of  faith,  with  regard  to  the 
government  and  diBcipline  of  his  Chorch,  or  whether  philo- 
aoph;  shall  remain  dependent  on  the  Ciristian  covenant,  eub- 
ject  to  Chriatian  rule  and  authority,  and  guaranteed  by  civU 
k^ialatioo,  for  general  protec^n  1  If  he  be  the  bue  fiiend 
of  his  countay,  and  not  even  a  jvofessing  Christian ;  but .  a 
l^ialator  alive  to  the  aentimeDts  of  ptAUc  ethics,  he  will  defy 
intimidation,  and  act  under  the  influence  of  that  noble  seati- 
ment  expreesed  by  Horace, — "  Non  Hit  pro  ckarit  amicia,  out 
putrid  timitbu  perire,"  and  without  o^m;  for  it,  merit  the 
gratitode  of  his  fellow-dtizena. 

National  virtue  can  neither  be  formed  without  religion,  nor 
be  maintained  in  the  atate  without  equitable  laws,  admi- 
nistered with  impartial  integrity;  and,  standing  singly 
amongst  Earopean  nations.  Great  Britain  has  alone  pos- 
sessed such  laws,  from  periods  anterior  to  all  records,  and 
■hoold  still  retain  their  original  principles,  defending  the  just 
rights  of  all  classes  of  the  people ;  as  weU  as  those  of  private 
isdividnala,  against  oppression,  whether  contemplated  by  the 
king  on  the  throne,  or  conceived  by  any  subordinate  member 
qS  the  community. 

(Juder  the  law  of  n^ore,  and  by  the  authority  of  revelatkm, 
depend  all  just  human  laws,  enlarging  the  privileges  they 
confer,  according  to  the  knowledge  which  a  people  may 
possess  of,  and  their  conformity  to,  the  sacred  obligations  they 
owe  their  Creator,  in  the  first  place,  and  society  secondly ; 
and  their  consequent  responsibility  to  both.  The  chartered 
ri^its  of  Englishmen  are  nothing  more  than  their  natural 
possessions,  modified  by  wisdom,  and  their  forms  regulated 
by  experience ;  and  this  constitutes  the  acme  at  their  political 
liberties.  Thus,  the  common  law  of  England  has  belonged  to 
its  people  as  a  birthright,  from  tboe  immemorial.  Long  before 
the  inatitntion  of  any  recorde,  the  nation  possessed  the  law  of 
nd 
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ctutoffl,  derived  from  remote  antiquity ;  and  which  I 
appended  to  the  Christian  covenant,  eabatantially  composed 
the  foondation  of  the  conetitntion,  the  principles  of  whidi  were 
retained  throngh  niccesBive  alternations  of  dynasty,  power, 
and  circamstances.  Neither  the  Danish  nor  Norman  conquests 
disturbed  the  sacred  character  of  the  ancient  laws ;  and 
although  often  outraged,  they  were  never  snfiered  entirely  to 
perish.  IVue  it  is,  they  occasionally  slumbered,  under  the 
tyranny  of  invading  conqueroTs,  but  they  rose  again  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  with  increased  nsefnlneea,  in  proportion 
as  the  influence  of  religion  revived  in  the  state. 

Tlie  necessity  for  a  Christian  oath,  in  connexion  with  the 
revived  covenant,  has  been  fully  shown  to  be  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Chrietian  form  of  government;  and  it  is 
agreed  by  all  the  old  £nglish  and  foreign  lustorians,  that  the 
nations  which  migrated  firom  the  north-east  of  Asia,  and  peo- 
pled this  part  of  Europe,  brought  with  them  the  patriarchal 
customs,  or  one  form  of  civil  regulation, — a  chief,  elders,  and 
one  legislative  assembly,  consisting  of  the  eldest  bom  males, 
chosen  from  amongst  the  fint  possessors  of  the  land.  Hie 
peculiarity  of  our  insular  situation  has  enabled  us  to  preserve 
the  veri- similitude,  with  tlie  least  essential  variation  in  this 
ancient  style  of  government,  under  our  Cfaristiui  compact. 

The  perfect  constitution  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament  is 
not  well  understood  by  a  great  number  ol  persons  of  ordinary 
reading,  even  in  this  age  of  boasted  intelligence,  who  thus  are 
ever  ready  to  propound  schemes  of  reformation,  or  rather  of 
untried  structure,  perfectly  incompatible  witli  cBtablished  usage 
and  state  principles, — whilst  others,  with  little  regard  fisr  the 
truth,  mystify  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  own 
objects. 

The  House  of  Lords,  as  an  estate  of  Parliament,  has  been 
expresdy  constituted  from  its  first  formation,  to  "  deliberate 
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irith,  and  to  defend  the  king."  in  the  ezerciee  of  all  his  pre- 
rogatives ',  and  state  duties ;  and  it  retains  the  plenitude  of 
its  povera  and  authority.  It  is  under  the  legal  contract  which 
the  oath  of  fealty,  taken  by  the  peere  at  the  coronation, 
secures  to  the  three  estates  of  the  people,  that  all  manorial 
rights  and  privileges  are  preserved  as  before  noticed,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  king's  prerogative. 

By  the  authority  it  conveys,  the  peers,  as  a  judicial  asseni' 
Uy,  form  the  highest  legal  estate  and  court  of  appeal  in  all 
civil  cases — their  position  renders  them  the  most  important, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  valoable  part  of  the  consti- 
tution,— they  are  tmBtees  of  its  most  ancient  privileges  and 
laws,  as  well  as  the  independent  representatives  of  national 
interests,  and  of  bodies,  otherwise  anrepreaented  and  unpro- 
tected in  the  state.  Thus  the  situation  of  the  lords  of  Parlia- 
ment, aa  a  priviieged  order,  is  soch  as  to  render  revolutions 
and  violent  innovations,  of  every  kind,  objects  of  jnst  dread  to 
them.  Their  obvious  interest,  therefore,  as  well  as  their 
duty,  constitates  them  an  essential,  a  salutary  barrier,  against 
the  restless  qiirits  which  move  perpetually  in  the  political 
arena,  in  qnest  of  perfection ;  and  against  the  inconsiderate 
spirit  of  democratic  change,  or  republican  ascendency. 

The  throne  of  a  Protestant  monarch  will  ever  find  substan- 
tial support  in  a  body,  which  participates  with  itself  in  the 
highest  honours  and  prerogatives ;  and  which,  consequently, 
will  be  always  ready,  on  principle,  to  defend  the  Monarchy,  and 
preserve  the  state  from  dismemberment !  It  is  in  this  truly 
conservative,  judicial,    and  moral  power,  that  the   intrinsic 

■  Thii  it  fullf  nibitiii^ted  b/  Lord  Col»,  and  Iho  originil  tcnna  sre  iLlto 
quoted  b;  bia  Once  the  Duke  of  Newctatle,  in  his  iblj  vriltea  publiation  on 
tbe  Kingly  Prcrogilivo,  and  tbe  Canatitulional  <aea  of  tbe  Eogli^  Peer^r. 
1813.— .daUor. 
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valae  of  the  EDglith  Peerage  exists,  under  oar  own  limited 
monarchy. 

A  great  ontcry  having  been  made  by  a  moat  onreflectin^ 
portion  of  the  people,  especially  by  those  of  the  sister  king- 
dom,  and  many  among  the  dissenters  from  the  Proteatant 
Chnrch,  against  the  bishops  retaining  their  statioD,  as  lay  and 
apiritnal  peers ;  the  principles  of  the  earliest  fbnndation  of  the 
conetitutioA,  before  iUustreted,  amply  establish,  that  the  peer- 
age itself,  as  an  hereditary  body,  cannot  possibly  be  conti" 
nned  without  them.  The  most  andent  sonunons  to  Parlia- 
ment, according  to  Rytner,  is  that  wherein  the  Bpiritoal  barons 
are  immediately  concerned,  and  that  is  the  smnmonsmfioiw  ipe- 
ciatit  diffnitati»  et  tenmrx.  Ibeir  anriently  acknowledged  ntpe- 
riority  of  ranli  over  their  liiy  brethren,  and  their  reception  into 
this  kingdom  by  its  first  kings,  as  the  successors  of  the  aposdes, 
fully  confirma  this  assertion.  The  most  eminent  law  autho- 
rities admit,  that  they  alone,  by  their  sacred  authority  at  the 
coronation,  create  that  mixta  per»»na,  wliich  the  sovereign 
becomes,  under  their  mveflitvre  into  the  kingly  office.  By  the 
oath  itself,  they  have  Hie  ftrecedtaee  in  parliament.  The  spi- 
ritual barons  are  equally  essential,  in  their  lay  capacity,  fbr 
the  preservation  of  the  Chnrch  in  its  teroporaUtiea,  which 
afford  the  requisite  secnri^  for  the  continuance  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  preservation  of  her  worship  and  solemn  cere- 
monies. From  them  also,  "  the  necessary  lavrfiil  authority 
for  all  judicial  oaths  proceeds, — ^the  forms  of  judgment  incases 
of  Life  and  Death  are  rendered  legal;  and  the  preservation  of 
property  to  its  lawful  possessors ;  and  secorities  connected 
with  the  Christian  Faith  become  affirmed." 

If  we  need  the  support  of  Scripture  in  sustenance  of  onr 
position,  the  sacred  calling  and  importance  of  the  priesthood, 
in  all  matters  of  Christian  government,  we  need  only  once ' 
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more  refer  to  tJie  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  feast  of  Pentecott. — Here  there  is  another  instance  of 
the  providential  design,  that  the  prinueral  government  ehotild 
be  restored,  and  that  the  patriarchal  customs,  applicable  to 
Christian  role,  should  agun  become  universal  for  mankind. — 
"  Tlie  great  characteristic  of  the  Christian  &ith,"  saye  Silver, 
"  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  given  on  the  feast 
of  Pentecost.  This  festival  was  instituted  for  the  Christians 
to  acknowledge  Jehovah,  not  only  as  their  God  but  their  King, 
subject  to  all  the  religions  opinions  which  the  patriarchs 
avowed,  when  they  sacrificed;  and  which  the  Jews  always 
made  when  they  offered  their  first  Jrtuts  at  this  eolemni^. — 
But,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  at  that  feast,  not  only 
the  inhabitants  of  Jndea  were  present,  but  devout  men  from 
every  tutUm  under  heaven.  These  men  could  not  ofier  on 
account  of  lands  in  Judea,  but  for  their  possessions  in  every 
nation  under  heaven,  placing  themselves,  with  regard  to  God, 
in  the  same  circnmstances,  now  that  the  earth  was  peopled,  as 
Noah  and  his  sous  stood,  when,  after  the  burnt-offering,  they 
received  the  blessing  and  restoration  of  those  institations 
whidi  the  rebellion  at  Babel  broke  through."  It  does  not, 
then,  appear  presumptuous,  after  the  great  miracle  wrought 
on  this  manifestation  of  God's  love,  and  which  the  Redeemer 
promised  to  his  apostles,  as  an  evidence  of  the  power  and 
anthori^  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  had  confirmed  to 
them,  to  conclude  that  the  patriarchal  aad  Jewish  form  of 
tenures  should  become  universal;  and  that  the  ofierings  of 
these  devout  men,  in  token  of  their  earthly  dependence,  were 
the  first-fruits  of  their  lands,  aa  belonging  to  the  several 
nations  they  represented,  who,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  should 
receive  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  hold  their  continued 
possession,  subject  to  the  same  principles.  It  was  upon  this 
footing  that  the  laws  of  Alpkbd  were  compiled,  and  it  is  upon 
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this  footing  also  that  all  the  succeeding  Christian  Monardu  of 
England,  down  to  the  Brunswick  dynasty,  have  conceded  the 
right  of  pre-eminence  and  precedence  to  the  Chorch,  in  mat- 
ters of  higji  etate  legislation.  The  learned  authority  before 
qnoted,  remarba  further — "  It  ia  certain  that  these  opiniona 
have  been  acted  npon  in  most  of  the  Christian  conntiiaa  of 
Europe,  and  especially  in  our  own,  in  which  all  tit  fmao-r* 
are  Chrvtian ',  subject  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  faith  : 
and  held  under  a  king  in  whom  the  right  ia  rested  of  grajitins 
oat  aD  landa  to  hie  inbjecta,  and  receiving  fiwm  tbem  (as 
a  matter  of  form)  their  homage  and  fealty  for  tbeae  laiidB, 
when  he  has  sworn  to  the  obligations  cootracted  at  lus  con- 
secration. Hie  nature  of  these  Tested  rights  and  pririlegea. 
the  duties  he  assumes,  and  expects  in  retom,  can  be  dettly 
ascertained  from  die  ceremony  itself ;  and  it  amooots  to  « 
recognition  of,  and  investore  into,  an  office,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  becomes  the  head  of  a  feudal  system,  the  pratatfpe 
of  wluch  ia  to  he  fmtnd  estabU»hed  m  the  inatitutiotu  of  Jeko- 
vahl"  It  becomes,  then,  the  solemn  duty  of  a  Chriatiaii 
people,  to  watch  narrowly  the  policy  and  principles  of  dioae 
who  are,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  forms  of  law,  cm*  tfae 
amngemetit  of  state  dudes,  appointed  to  the  oetennble 
office  of  keeper  of  the  king'*  contciaice ;  and  it  is  equally  in* 
cumbent  on  every  one  so  situated,  to  be  weU-grooDded  in 
those  original  and  sacred  truths,  on  which  the  religion  and 
the  laws  of  this  highly  favoured  land  have  been  based  from  her 
earliest  history. 

"  The  religions  and  moral  sense  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,"  said  a  former  chancellor  *  of  England,  "  is  the  great 
anchor  which  alone  can  bold  the  vessel  of  the  state  amidst 
the  storms  which  agitate  the  world ;  and  if  I  could  believe, 

■  VMe  Ljtl«IUiD'i  TaauKi.  >  Enkine. 
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for  a  moment,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
were  to  be  debauched  from  the  principlea  of  that  religion, 
which  forms  the  tme  basis  of  the  humanity,  charity,  and 
benevolence,  that  has  so  long  been  the  national  character- 
istics ;  instead  of  mixing  myself  in  political  reformations,  as  I 
have  done,  I  would  rather  retire  to  the  attermoM  comer  of 
the  earth,  to  avoid  their  a^tation ;  and  would  patiently  bear 
not  only  the  impofections  and  abuses  complained  of,  in  oar 
own  wise  eatabliahment,  but  even  the  worst  government  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world,  rather  than  aid  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, with  a  multitude  set  free  from  all  the  charitieB  of 
Christianity  I" 

The  payment  of  TUhe,  for  the  support  of  the  Church,  forms 
another  feature  in  the  conatitation  of  Church  and  State  in  this 
Christian  kingdom.  lliiB  also  is  of  patriarchal  origin,  for 
the  tithe  was  paid  to  the  government,  and  not  to  the  priest 
alone,  by  Abraham  ;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  it  became 
part  of  the  British  constitution,  embracing  partly  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  and  infirm,  from  the  earliest  periods : 
neither  was  it  received  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  solely  on 
the  Levitical  principle,  nor  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Under 
the  system  established  by  him,  the  relief  of  the  poor  formed 
an  important  part,  smd  according  to  that  most  ancient  book 
of  law,  the  Mirror  ofjtaticei,  express  provisions  were  made 
on  this  head, — hence  the  act  of  42d  of  Elizabeth,  was  not  the 
jfr*(  measure  of  a  public  or  state  nature  on  this  subject. — '*  It 
waa  fully  ordained,"  says  the  Mirror,  "  that  the  poor  should 
be  sustained  by  parsons,  by  rectors  of  the  Church,  out  of  the 
tithe,  and  by  the  parishioners,  so  that  none  of  them  should 
suffer,  or  die  for  want."  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  tht 
Firt,  the  laws  rehtting  to  villainage  had  the  same  tendency, 
and  show  that  all  the  lower  classes  were  provided  for  by 
beaeTolent  poor  laws ;  which  appear  to  have  been  appendages 
13 
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to  the  first  Christian  governments — and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  lordi  gpirilaal  were  then  the  only  rectan  ;  and 
the  large  grsnts  made  to  them  were  for  the  express  support 
and  furtherance  of  the  Christian  Church,  on  a  prinnple  of 
pure  independence.  Tithe  was  originally  of  nniversal  institn- 
tion,  and  it  existed  in  the  endowment  of  maoy  of  the  ancient 
Greek  temples,  and  occasionally  in  those  of  ^^ta;  indeed,  by 
reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  can  be  proved  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  ordinances  of  God  himself,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  Church,  and  the  preservation  of  her  clergy,  and 
forma  of  worship  !->-Its  importance,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
Christian  dispensation,  must  therefore  be  sufficiently  manifeat 
to  every  unprejudiced  person. 

This  short  elucidation  of  the  principle  on  which  the  insti- 
tution of  tithe  became  part  of  our  system,  sufficiently  illus- 
trates the  grounds  on  which  the  majority  of  the  peers,  in  the 
recent  discussion  of  a  bill,  which,  although  offering  a  boims, 
went  to  infringe  on  the  original  rights  of  the  whole  clerical 
order  in  Ireland,  «ame  to  the  determination  of  rejecting  it. 
Believing  that  they  did  so,  »  foro  conacientiie,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  right,  as  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  supported 
by  the  clergy  themselves,  their  precaution  on  this  head  is 
perfectly  justifiable,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  Church  of  Ireland  is  at  present  placed;  and  this,  even  on 
the  ground  of  rrtardatioa  alone ;  for  no  measure  of  this  kind 
should  be  passed  precipitately,  especially  under  the  influence 
of  a  combined  and  regularly  organised  system  of  resistance, 
setting  law,  custom,  and  anthority,  at  utter  defiance. — If  the 
peers  of  England  shall  ever  be  brought  to  act  under  the  influ- 
ence of  intimidation,  or  the  positive  domination  of  that  spirit 
of  agitation  which  has  been  set  up ;  or  yield  to  the  threats  on 
the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to  the  insidious  advice  held 
out  to  them,  by  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Chorch, 
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whidi  it  is  their  first  duty  to  protect,  they  will  indeed  present 
an  instance  of  mental  imbecility,  a  departure  from  moral 
courage,  unpandleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  excepting 
that  of  the  peers  of  Fnmce  in  1792,  who  were  the  anthors  of 
their  own  premature  and  ignomtniooa  downfall  The  lords 
may  possibly  be  censnrcd  for  paying  Teneratian  to  aoinent 
rights  and  prescriptive  usages,  by  the  uninformed  and  onre- 
flecting,— by  those  who  aim  at  levelling  dl  distinctions  in  the 
state,  and  setting  up  the  empire  of  unbridled  tyranny  and 
fenatical  licentiousness  on  the  desecration  of  religion,  and  the 
mins  of  substantial  liberty;  hut,  with  all  good  men,  the  cen- 
sure will  be  alike  honourable  to  their  consistency,  as  it  will 
present  another  memento  of  their  virtue  and  their  value. — 
"  Deliberare  tililia.  Mora  at  tutiarima,"  said  the  great  Lord 
Bacoa — so  also  Lord  Digby,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles, 
— "  Upon  the  respect  we  show  to  former  acts  and  customs, 
depends  the  security  of  our  own  measures  in  fittwro, — the 
honour  of  former  acts  must  be  upheld,  because  all  the  reve- 
rence we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  intnre  times,  for  our 
own  acts,  &c.  depends  on  our  supporting  the  dignity  and  in- 
tegrity of  former  Parliaments,  and  long  established  laws,  as 
well  as  civil  customs." 

If  we  study  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, we  shall  find  that  the  general  concurrence  and  the 
single  rejection  of  the  thrte  ettatei,  of  any  new  propounded 
measure,  were  devised  for  the  best  purposes  by  that  constitn- 
tion, — the  impossibility  of  making  any  change  therein,  which 
all  its  three  distinct  powers  should  not  approve.  Thus,  if  the 
commons  should  reject  a  measure  sent  down  to  them  by  the 
lords,  their  numbers  cannot  be  increased,  but  the  mere  option 
of  a  change  of  men  is  afibrded  by  a  dissolution  of  I^iliament, 
as  the  only  constitutional  course  for  the  procurement  of  a 
majority,  and  to  remove  factions  opposition,  sulgect  to  the 
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general  voice  of  the  nation,  not  the  solitary  approbation  of 
the  king,  although  he  freely  exercises  his  prerogative,  nor  ot 
his  miniaters  for  the  time  being,  equally  freely  chosen. 

If  the  king  should  think  fit  to  reject  a  meaaore  propoonded 
to  him  by  both  the  other  eetates,  his  veto  cannot  be  anmilkd 
by  the  creation  of  another  power  in  the  state  to  control  it, — 
neither,  if  the  lords  should  reject  any  measnre  transmitted  to 
them  as  the  cotuervative  estate,  from  the  commons,  although  it 
should  even  be  sanctioned  by  the  king,  can  the  prerogative  of 
creating  additional  peers  on  this  "  fundamental  principle"  (to 
use  the  words  of  Burke)  be  constitntionaUy  exercised  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  ontnambering  their  votes  to  carry  such 
particular  question ;  because  the  recognised  independence  of 
the  Peers,  the  highest  judicial  assembly,  and  the  final  re- 
source by  appeal,  and  the  supreme  court  in  the  state,  to  which 
the  king  himself  is  amenable,  would  virtually  be  destroyed 
under  eoch  proceeding ;  and  the  prerogative  in  this  respect. 
is  only  granted  in  the  original  contract  to  confer  honotav  for 
individual  merit,  and  important  services  previoudy  rendered 
for  the  national  benefit,  and  for  the  preservation  of  that 
independence. 

This  position  fully  illustrates  the  grave  importance  of  tbe 
solemn  obligations  imposed  on  the  eovereigns  of  England  by 
the  coronation  oath,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  responsible 
trusts  reposed  in  the  crown  for  purely  state  purposes,  with 
regard  to  the  creation  of  peers.  It  is  one  thing  to  maintain 
that  the  constitution  has  given  the  king  a  certain  prerogative, 
and  another  that  it  may  be  exercised  for  tbe  avowed  purpose 
of  controlling  an  estate  of  the  realm,  which,  under  that  con- 
stitution has  become  independent  of  the  crown,  as  it  always 
was  of  the  third  estate.  The  general  outcry  against  the  lords 
controUing  the  commons,  is  founded  in  gross  ignorance  of 
the  privileges  of  the  former ;  and  we  should,  with  for  greater 
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reason,  guard  against  the  king's  controUing  the  lords  under 
the  inflaence  of  the  commoas,  for  such  would,  in  foct,  be 
nothing  lees  than  a  perversion  of  his  power ;  and  the  prero- 
gative never  was  intended  to  be  exercised  for  snch  a  pnrpoee, 
but  for  the  sustenance  of  the  estates  collectively. 

"  The  constitutioQ,"  says  Blackstone,  "  declares  all  the 
three  estates  co-ordinate  in  power,  thongh  different  in  rank," 
and  thns  equally  disclaims  the  tuprentaey  of  any  one  of  them 
distinctly.  The  people,  as  they  stand  represented  in  the  com- 
mons, are  an  estate  of  Parliament,  and  the  last  in  degree; 
whereas  the  lords,  by  their  original  constitution,  their  crea- 
tion, and  hereditary  descent,  are  an  estate  of  the  realm,  older 
than  the  monarchy  itself,  as  at  present  constituted,  although 
the  act  of  consecration  gives  to  the  king  the  needful  pre-emi- 
nence for  the  chief  magifttrate,  nding  over  Church  and  state. 
Ibe  constitution  of  England,  estabUshed  by  law  and  custom, 
gives  no  right  to  any  two  estates  to  control  the  third,  nor  to 
any  one  of  them  to  control  the  remaining  two  ;  and  there  is 
no  fourth  power  existing  amongst  the  people',  excepting 
under  an  act  of  flagrant  and  direct  usurpation,  by  which  such 
can  be  effected'." 

Hie  spiritual  jurisdiction  existing  in  the  person  of  the  king, 
was  fiiUy  recognised  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  first  clause  of  which  is  nearly 
a  recapitulation  of  the  ancient  prerogative  detailed  by  Prynne, 
already  cited,  and  having  direct  reference  to  his  authority  for 
the  correction  of  abuses  in  Church  disc^line.     Here  the  re- 

'  *^  Tbe  people  are  fkve  to  cliodH  md  lo  recogniee ;  but  there  krc  Home  powen 
tbc;  on  odlher  creite  nor  eiliDguiih,  ud  thne  ire  Ihe  guirdiini  of  tubttati- 
tiU  tibertj' ;  bctvecD  tbne  our  bitlariins  recount  perpetuil  strugglei ;  but  t^icy 
nnly  «bow  ud  pruTs  ibe  efficscy  of  tlie  privileged  orders  in  lecuring  tbe  iMlr, 
iif  Ihe  poiren  baluiced  bctneen  tbem."— ^Sxf. 

■  TheM  Dptoioni  ne  eomboraled  bj  Glunlle,  Roere^  and  Blukitone. 
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fonn  of  the  financea  of  the  Church  is  bIbo  veited  in  the  chief 
magistrate,  ae  the  head  of  it,  and  to  him  should  all  petitions, 
having  in  view  the  removal  of  grievances,  be  addressed  by 
the  clergy,  "  which  by  any  manner  of  epiritual  authority  or 
jurisdiction,  ought  or  may  lawfully  be  reformed,  repressed, 
ordered,  redresaed,  corrected,  reatrained,  or  amended,  most 
to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  the  increase  of  virtue  in 
Christ's  religion,  and  for  the  cotuervatuM  of  the  peace,  nnity, 
and  tranquillity  of  this  realm ;  any  usage,  custom,  foreign 
laws,  foreign  authority,  prescription,  or  any  thing  or  thinge 
to  the  contrary  faneof  notwithstanding." 

In  the  hands  of  a  just  and  patriot  king  such  powers  cannot 
well  be  misapplied  \  and  the  issuing  of  tlie  royal  commission, 
which  is  the  only  strictly  constitutional  course,  may  be  taken 
by  all  parties,  as  an  earnest  of  his  Kiajeety's  intentions  in  the 
exercise  of  this  most  important  part  of  his  authority,  that  of 
the  supreme  conservator  of  the  Church  in  the  state. 

The  writings  of  a  reverend  author',  on  the  question  of 
Church  reform,  taking  a  middle  course,  may  be  read  wi& 
advantage  by  those  who  cHsmt  from  the  Protestant  Mothtr 
Church,  and  who  object  to  contribute  towards  ber  snpp<»t, 
by  the  payment  of  tithe  or  Church  rates.  An  avowed  reformer 
of  admitted  evils,  he  cannot  fairly  be  accused  of  undue  par- 
tiality, when  he  ably  illustrates,  that  "  tlte  matter  of  tithes 
lies  between  the  Church  and  the  itate, — ^that  they  are  the  in- 
stituted provision  for  the  cleigy, — that  their  aboUtion  would 
merely  put  into  the  landlord's  pocket  what  it  would  take  firom 
the  parson's," — and  ingenuously  asks,  "  can  the  state  devise 
any  better  method  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  }  Does 
not  the  earth  give  back  thirty  grains  for  one  1     Will  not  the 

<  TeiiLeltenoDB«ranD,b}'thcReT.  C.  Girdlutone,  A.M.ViaiofSedglcT. 
'>.)  edit.  1831^Lelten  on  Ckinii  Rifbrm,  TiAa,  tcr.  AppeiKtix,  1S3S. 
I^oDdon  :  J.  O.  ud  F.  Rivinglon. 
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toil  of  one  labourer  feed  three  ?  Does  not  thie  surpbiaagt 
support  the  former,  the  capitaliBt,  and  the  landlord?  Can 
OM-tenth  of  it  be  b«ttei  bestowed  than  on  the  minieters  of 
religion?  Are  we  not  your  coDntrymen,  your  kinsmen,  your 
Aiendsf  Do  we  all  eat  the  bread  of  idleness?  Who,  then,  teach 
in  all  your  schools  ?  Who  labour  in  all  your  puishes  ?  Funtty 
indeed,  and  insufficiently,  but  &ithfiilly,  for  your  good.  This 
we  do  in  return  for  tme-teitth  of  your  produce ;  I  fain  would 
know  what  you  get  more  for  the  other  nine  in  proporUon  \" 

The  O'ConneUilc  factaon  will  undoubtedly  sneer  at  questions 
like  these,  but  that  neither  leaaena  their  point,  nor  defeats 
their  application.  The  question  relating  to  Church  property 
in  Ireland,  with  reference  to  tithes,  is  of  peramonnt  import- 
ance. In  a  preceding  part,  the  institution  of  tithe  has  been 
shown  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  coiuiect«d  with  Church 
government ;  and  that  upon  its  ancient  principle  alone  it  be- 
came identified  with  the  reformed  Chiiatian  Church  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  maintenance  of  her  clergy,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
her  faith.  The  payment  of  tithes  was  also  established  by  the 
Roman  Cathohc  Church  herself,  on  the  authority  of  her/alheri, 
notwithstanding  the  clamour  loudly  raised  against  it  by  the 
late  Dr.  Doyle,  and  others.  By  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
canons  of  the  council  of  Tribtir,  held  A.D.  805,  express  pro- 
vision was  made  for  their  payment,  the  council,  by  an  ordi- 
nance, justifying  their  existence,  and  claiming  them  as  a  riglU 
on  behalf  of  the  Church,  in  the  full  exercise  of  her  spiritual 
authority ',  over  all  other  Churches  and  religions  bodies ; 
which  authority  Augvstin  and  his  followers  exercised  to  the 
Irtter  in  this  kingdom,  over  those  who  professed  primitive 
Christianity,  and  ultimately  established  their  connexion  with 
the  state, — nor  did  she  relax  in  her  exactions  over  all 
classes  of  persons,  on  account  of  nonconformity  to  her  doc- 

>  "  To  prcHTve  Ihe  TiOia  \o  th>  luciMt  Cburcha,"  Ac— Z>u  Pi*. 
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rine  and  gupremacr;  but,  on  the  contrary,  more  rigjdly  en- 
orced  them  during  lucceisive  ages.  Where,  then,  exiate  the 
justice  of  those  who  now  object  to  pay  that  provision,  for  lite 
maintenance  of  a  state  religion,  established  on  a  principle  fblly 
recognised  by  the  councils  of  their  own  Church  7  Would  not 
the  Church  of  Borne,  if  she  obtained  the  ascendaicy,  aaaert 
her  right  and  claim  to  the  nniveraal  payment  of  lithe,  imder 
the   authority   of    those  very  councils  i      Undoubtedly  she 

The  persecution  to  which  the  Chorch  of  Ireland  and  her 
clei^  have  been  subjected,  by  an  unchristian  Action,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  exerting  their  fiiir  pretensions  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  provision,  is  hardly  paralleled  by  the  history 
of  any  fbnner  period.  This  impious  opposition,  in  defiance  of 
taw,  custom,  and  Christian  duty,  arose  with  the  very  Christ- 
ian Pastor,  the  late  Dr.  Doyle,  who,  in  his  pastoral  addieaa 
to  his  deluded  fdlowere,  says,  "  may  their  hatred  of  tithe* 
be  as  eternal  as  their  love  of  justice."  Hiis  fulmination  of 
vengeance,  of  (xjurse,  applies  exclusively  to  the  Protestant 
clergy,  the  objects  of  denunciation.  If  the  hoe  of  JnHice,  and 
its  extent,  are  to  be  taken  as  the  HmH  of  hostility,  its  dnration 
woold  be  short  indeed,  for  justice  is  abjured  in  the  entire 
spirit,  and  the  advised  proceeding  of  the  worthy  doctor's 
becoming  advice;  but,  he  ta  gone  to  his  rest,  and  must  give 
an  account  of  the  ten  tatentt  to  Him  who  is  no  respecter  of 

The  questioB,  however  formidable,  resolves  itself  into  a 
narrow  compass,  (a  single  point  or  two)  whether  the  consti- 
tutional law  is  to  be  nuintained,  which  has  guaranteed  the 
rights  of  the  clergy,  under  the  express  oath  and  covenant  of 
the  king ;  or  whether  an  indiviJiial  agitator,  bearding  the 
executive  power  in  the  state,  and  setting  that  taw  at  defiance, 
shall  be  permitted,  with  continaed  impunty,  to  exercise  an 
13 
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HRpmimi  M  imperio, — to  set  up  a  government  of  irresponsible 
tyraiuiy — a  positive  domiitatio  pkbii,  in  the  siiter  kingdom, 
supported  bjr  the  lower  orders  of  that  people  in  the  Roman 
Cstholic  &itb ;  9aA  thus  pat  at  issoe  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
lung's  councils,  and  his  majesty's  supreme  recognized  antfao- 
rity  in  Church  and  state,  of  which  Ireland  forms  an  integral 
part;  thos  virtnalty  dissevering  that  portion  of  the  united 
kingdom  from  its  lawAil  obedience !  The  Protestant  Chnrch 
has  not  secured  her  temporalitiea  by  any  special  sanctaon  or 
BDthority,  emanating  from  her  own  councils  exdufirely ; 
but  has  committed  them  to  the  protection  of  those  genera] 
laws  of  die  land,  under  which  the  indefeasibihty  of  all  other 
public  and  private  property  is  sustained. 

Archbi^op  Williams  was  fully  borne  oat  in  his  declaration 
in  the  Honse  of  Peers,  in  a  former  age,  that  "  the  civil 
power  is  a  IHvine  Ordinance,  set  up  to  be  a  terror  to  evil 
doers,  and  an  encouragement  to  good  works."  lUs  is  the 
whole  compass  of  the  civil  power,  and  according  to  Bishop 
Davenant*,  "  to  repress  nn,  and  punish  sinners, — that  is  to 

I  "  DclCTiDhMtioaM  QweatloDaiii  qomruuilun  Theolo^anm,'*  1654. — The 
vorki  of  Uiit  emin«nt  ibntn  cannot  bs  too  highlj  ifipndtted  it  thii  |>eriod ; 
uut  u  able  tniulition  of  hit  Latin  ExpontiaB  of  tbe  Epiatlc  to  the  Cotot- 
■iint,  with  ■  Kognpbicil  Hemoir,  uiil  abo  ■  InntUtiDn  of  hu  "  Datrtalio 
dt  mofU  CkriiU,"  ha>  Rcenllj'  been  publiibed  by  thi  Re*.  J.  Allport,  of  Bii- 
minghun  *.  To  (hoH  vfao  tiIub  the  fundimealal  prindptet  of  Chriatbnitj, 
thii  *nn^  iiinTaluablej  nor  indeed  thoald  anj  diTinitr  itudent  or  Chiieliin 
lilnrr  be  without  il.  Davenut  WM  Bidx^  of  Sdubnrj,  Bod  Ladj  Haigiret'a 
PiofMMrof  DIirinitT  in  ibe  UniTcnitjof  Cambridge.  Hii  rNOkcchee  into  the 
writingi  of  tbe  andsnt  fttben,  lud  bii  pnifound  erudition  )u  clutlcal  and 
logiial  TcawDlng,  have  never  been  exceeded.  Tbe  pceeent  vencnUe  anperior  of 
tbe  dioeMB  of  Sanui  praieBta  anotber  inatancs  of  tbe  nine  of  the  Englidi 
ei^acopal  bencb.  Hit  wiitii^  on  tbe  Antiquit}'  of  the  Chnich  of  Englind,  and 
ita  State  Connenon,  cumot  be  too  widelj'  diitenuntted — ihtj  joitilj,  to  the 
fbllett,  the  high  enlogium  paid  bj  Ibe  late  Ber.  W.  Thocpe,  (the  Independent 

■  See  Reriew,  PiuKMant  Jounal,  183S,  pp.  91.  lU.  337.  937. 
se3 
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Bay,  to  exercise  in  a  moderate  maimer  civil  jmisdiction,  wlm- 
ever  the  sovereign  shall  require  it."  If  religion,  then,  be 
withdrawn  from  the  state  support,  it  follows  that  the  aatho- 
ritf  of  the  law  must  inevitably  ceaee,  or  be  placed  npon  a 
footing  perfectly  incompatible  with  the  original  design,  the 
established  principle,  and  the  oniform  practice  of  the  British 
constitution. 

The  great  principle  on  which  that  coostitntion  became 
finally  settled  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was  primarily 
and  esseutially  Protestant.  This  became  mecttaan/,  to  pat  an 
end  to  civil  war,  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of  property. 
"  By  the  Revolution  of  1688,"  says  Thorpe,  in  his  '  Des- 
tinies,' "and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  under  the  temporal  £)«.t- 
vxKBK,  WiLLiAH  HaMar  thb  Tbibo,  the  fatal  chain  seemed 
for  tbe  first  time  completely  and  for  ever  severed ;  Protestants 
of  all  denomiaationB  rejoiced  exceedingly,  they  called  it  '  die 
Glorious  Revolution;'  the  joy  and  triumph  of  Protestant  com- 
mentators was  still  more  excessive."  Now,  the  records  of 
Parliament  show,  that  the  subsequent  enactments  passed  with 
regard  to  the  exerdse  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  were 
protective,  not  proscry^ive ;  and  the  Tol^ution  Act  aabae- 
quently  gave  to  all,  tbe  exercise  of  unbounded  liberty  of  con- 
science,—neither  were  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  intro- 
duced with  the  view  of  creating  invidious  distinctions ;  but 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  the  origiikal  principle  in 
the  conatitntion,  it  having  been  found  from  previous  eiipe- 
rience,  that  uniformity  of  rule  and  action  could  not  otherwise 

dlTine)  In  hk  "  DntiDici  or  th«  Britith  Empbe,"  to  the  PiuMataut  Chnith 
■nd  her  Clei>gT— '■  Tbe  doctrinea  of  tbe  Church  of  Eagbod,  u  expmeed  in 
her  Artlclet,  ber  Homiliei,  mnd  her  LHorgy,  ire  eotltled  to  oar  higbeel  eeteem, 
aapport,  and  ▼enention,  for  the^  mn  tbe  doctrinn  of  the  epoetlea — tatatj  of 
her  enlightened  md  pkiui  clergy  ue  lbs  glorj'  of  the  nation,  the  Uidiet 
of  irhoM  iboea,  I  fnnkly  snd  fce«ly  confev,  I  un  not  notthr  to  unlooee." — 
Paget  72.  7a. 
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be  preserved,  dot  the  iategrity  of  the  Church  itself  suBtained; 
but,  if  any  ohjectioii  existed  in  latter  times,  in  a  civil  point  of 
view,  the  repeal  of  those  acts,  which  have  removed  civil  dis- 
abilities, should  for  ever  set  the  question  at  rest  with  rational 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  boldly  asserted,  that  the  intelligence  of  the  pretent 
age  is  opposed  to  these  views.  This  can  only  be  parljal, — its 
general  application  is  inadmissible,  unless  the  nation  itself, 
as  a  body  collective,  has  resolved  to  abandon  its  religion,  its 
Christianity,  and  first  principles.  The  contrast  would,  in- 
deed, be  most  extraordinary;  and  the  declaration,  that  there 
is  at  the  present  period  a  divided  feeling  on  the  subject, 
arising  from  a  desire  to  favour  popular  ideas  of  liberality, 
would  be  for  more  ingenuous — the  assertion  that  such  an 
extreme  case  as  that  alluded  to  exists,  is  perfectly  hypothe- 
tical. It  is  certainly  anomalous  that  the  entire  poUcy  of  the 
Whig  party,  which  constituted  the  government  of  William 
the  Third,  should  have  been  dendedly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  inflnenced  William  the  Fourth,  both  liberal  sove- 
reigns, and  both  declaiiag  the  some  objects  and  strong 
attachment  to  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  policy  of  the  highly-gifted  counsellors  of  King 
Winiam  the  Third,  was  based  on  necessity, — that  of  the 
Whig  Cabinet  of  William  the  Fourth  rested  on  expediency,  to 
meet  this  alleged  spirit  of  the  age,  and  by  expediency  it 
perished.  Contempt  of  religion  itself,  always  follows  contempt 
of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  direct  the 
afiairs  of  religion  in  the  state.  If  this  be  the  spirit  alluded 
to,  it  neither  augurs  well  for  the  good  feeling  nor  the  under- 
standing of  the  age,  leaving  discretion  out  of  the  question, 
which  was  Bacon's  test  of  knowledge !  Here,  then,  we  may 
renounce  purely  moral  philosophy  and  human  skill,  and  de- 
clare, with  Jvstin  Martyr,  that  "  neither  poets  nor  philoso- 
leS 
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phen  are  fit  authors  for  uutituting  ciTil  rnle  by  a  state  reli- 
gion, bot  God  alone  by  revelation;"  or  of  Pmdtntnu,  (in 
lib.  3.  cont.  Symmacb,)  where  lie  bo  beantifiiUy  illustratee, 
that  human  reason  mnst  inevitably  fail  in  its  onossisted 
attempts  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  Moat  High ! 

WiUiam  tiie  Third,  although  he  had  an  austere  dnty  to 
perform,  was  one  of  the  most  tolerant  princes  that  ever  sat 
apon  the  throne  of  these  realms;  fiilly  sensible  that  civil 
government,  in  every  Christian  state,  most  necessarily  be 
subject  to  the  gupremacy  of  Chru&m  rvk,  his  sole  ambition 
rested  in  the  adoption  of  measures,  which,  whilst  they  tended 
to  secure  the  maoarchy,  and  perpetuate  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, sbonld,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the  religious  and 
civil  liberties  of  the  whole  people.  His  was  the  attachment 
of  principle ;  and  the  reverence  which  thousands  of  good  and 
learned  men,  statesmen  and  divines,  have  since  shown  to  his 
memory,  and  the  institutions  he  established,  are,  indeed,  a 
record  m  perpttwan  rei  memorial*,  even  of  that  prince,  of 
whom  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day  thus  elegantly  ez- 
piesaes  himself, — 

"  Hb  gDvcmmait  wu  without  tjnonT  ; 

Hii  jiulice  irithout  rigour,  ud 
Hi>  nligioD  irithout  lupentiiion !" 

"  King,  quecD,  or  potintUs  I — I  mmn  hw, 
So  juM,  wiH,  boast,  nlluitiUJVaMW;— 
He  w« — bot  wordi  tn  mntiDg  to  wy  »h«t ; 
Saj  ill  thM'a  great  uid  good,  ud  bewu  tlialT 

Such,  then,  was  William  the  Third,  Prince  of  Orange,  to 
whose  genius  and  firmness,  and  that  of  his  followers,  we  owe 
the  re^nerated  constitution,  which  Bertmtd  de  Mokviik,  a 
foreigner,  but  reported  by  Napoleon,  in  his  declaration  to 
M.  de  AugeaiSj  to  "  possess  all  the  elements  of  a  keen  and 
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CKatioDB  statesman,"  has  handed  down  to  posterity,  in  the 
terms  expressed  in  the  note  at  page  268. 

It  becomes  us,  Eaglishmen,  teriouely  to  consider,  at  this 
crisis,  what  the  means  should  be  to  attain  the  end,  which  all 
rational  men  are  desirous  of  weking ;  and  which  we  should 
exert   ourselves  to   obtain,    as  an  united  and  not  divided 

Thus  the  Christian  religion  having  been  made  the  basis  of 
the  state  in  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  no  correct  re- 
fortnation  can  be  performed  therein,  without  direct  reference 
to  the  original  superstmctnre ;  for  to  reform  is  not  to  de»troji; 
and  there  is  a  marked  difierence  in  reconstructing  a  system, 
and  entirely  subverting  it,  by  the  prodnction  of  one  in  another 
form.  If  the  state  is  to  remain  ChrUtian,  the  authority  of 
God  must  be  preserved  therein,  as  the  first  Lawgiver,  by  its 
positive  itot  by  its  abstract  connexion.  The  Jewish  kings 
held  th^  authority  direct  from  the  Almighty,  representing 
the  higher  power ;  and  due  alone  secnred  to  them  the  divine 
presence,  or  Shbcbihar,  manifested  by  the  Urim  and  Thnm- 
MMi  >,  worn  on  the  breast-plate  of  the  High  Prieat  who  offered 
the  sacrifice  of  the  bnmt-ofiering,  as  typical  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  God  of  the  Christian  Church — under  this  arrangement 
was  the  Almighty  consolted  by  the  High  Priest  alone,  in  all 
matters  of  state  importance.  It  is  agreed  that  this  mode  of 
consultation  was  only  had  recourse  to  in  afiairs  of  very  great 
moment :  that  the  High  Priest  was  the  only  officiating  minister 
in  this  ceremony ;  and  that  he  was  to  be  invested  in  all  his 
sacred  or  pontifical  habits,  particnlarly  his  breast-plate ;  and, 
lastly,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  perform  or  require  this 

'  Urim  and  Thuiomim,  liunlly,  li^  ind  pafietioH^  or,  mwrdiiig  to  St. 
Jerome,  "  doclrino  and  truth," — to  Ibi  LXX  d«l»ration,  "  nuiiifnUlian  ind 
troth :"  and,  b;  other  lamed  tbeologiuig,  u  camprcbendiiig  "  JbHovaH." — 
Vide  Eiod.  xxvlii.  30.  Lnrt.  liii.  B.  Numh.  irrli.  31.  Em  ii.  63. 
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Bolemn  cooinltatioa  for  a  private  individual,  but  only  for  the 
kin^,  for  the  prerident  of  the  council  of  the  Sankedrim,  for  the 
general.of  the  army  of  Israel,  or  for  other  pnblic  functionaries, 
to  whom  were  asaigned  high  offices ;  and  even  then  not  apon 
affiuTB  of  a  privatt  mUure ;  but  for  matters  that  related  to  the 
public  iotereste  of  the  Church  and  State.  Although  the  divine 
presence,  or  authority,  under  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim  became 
lost  to  the  Jews,  it  was  restored  by  the  Voica  or  Gon  to  the 
Head  of  the  ChriBtian  Church,  even  before  his  death  and  re- 
surrection, at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  at  his  tranefigoratifffi 
on  the  mount'.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  do 
longer  remained  with  the  Jews,  but  became  deposited  with 
the  apostles,  under  the  promise,  "  and  lo  1  am  with  you 
always,"  Sc. 

After  this  scriptural  elucidation,  which  may  be  taken,  rei 
d^icilk  expUcatio,  to  woridly  minds,  but  to  them  alone,  will 
any  Christian  man  assert  that  it  is  not  upon  this  foundation 
that  the  model  of  our  free  constitution,  and  the  power  of  the 
people  under  it,  are  established, — or,  wiU  any  body  of  Christ- 
ian men  in  the  state,  deny  to  those  who  represent  the  epoitoiie 
auceettion,  the  power  to  convey  that  right,  under  the  Christ- 
ian covepant ;  and  support  such  denial  against  tiie  declared 
authority  of  the  Most  High,  in  his  revealed  word,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  its  denunciations,  for  rebellion  against  that  authority. 

"  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth,  for  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  :  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and 
they  have  rebelled  against  me,"  Isaiah  i.  2. 

It  is  only  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  an  anointed  Christ- 
ian king,  that  the  sovereign  of  these  realms  holds  the  tenuie 
of  his  crown  ;  and  thus  only,  as  Lord  Coke  has  beautifully 
expressed  it,  does  he  "  of  riyht  become  the  Q^mt  tt  prind- 

■  HMt.  Ui.  IT.  ud  ivii.  5. 
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pnim  et  finit  of  die  three  estEktes,  which  comprise  the  whole 
system."  Hence  in  the  British  monarchy  (however  repugnant 
snch  a  principle  may  be  to  the  spirit  of  the  a^,  or  to  the 
views  of  liberalitm),  "  ariees  a  right  divine,  hereditary  and 
recognised,  in  which  the  several  contracting  parties  matually 
agree,  and  virtually  acknowledging  first  principles,  make  the 
SorRBKB  Bbinq  the  pre-exiatent  anthority,  and  tht  first  party 
to  their  rehgious  and  <nvil  compact." 

Hence  we  find  all  that  is  wise  and  rational,  or  worthy  the 
acceptance  and  confidence  of  a  Christian  people,  has  been  duly 
ccHuidered  uid  moalded  into  fonn.  in  the  superstructure  of 
the  British  monarchy ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  general  apos- 
tacy  of  the  people  of  England,  and  their  breach  of  that  cove- 
nant, which  has  bestowed  on  them  all  the  practical  blessings 
of  rational  freedom  and  religions  security,  can  deprive  them 
of  its  advantages.  The  Word  of  God — the  poets  and  sages 
of  antiquity — the  concurrent  testimony  of  illnstrious  Christian 
men,  whether  divines,  historians,  philosophers,  or  statesmen ; 
and  though  divided  by  distant  ages  and  conflicting  opinions, 
in  their  laudable  desires  to  promote  the  moral  welfore  and  im- 
prove the  civil  condition  of  mankind, — the  history  of  empire 
itself,  all  contribute,  and  give  united  testimony  in  fovour  of 
that  institution  of  government,  which  centuries  havl  owned 
and  wisdom  venerated,  as  Tsi  Constudtion  op  Bnqland  ! 
Etto  perpetua  ' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  CHRISTIAN  LEGISLATION,  CON- 
TRASTED WITH  VOLUNTARY  RELIGION,  A8  A  RULE 
OF    MORAL   GOVERNMENT. 


"  Judge!  uid  officm  ihidl  Ihou  nuke  thee  in  ill  thj  git«,  which  Ihe  Lo>D 
(hj  God  givetli  th»«,  throogfaout  thjtribei:  ud  thej  ilull  judge  the  people 
with  juit  judgmeDt." — Dad.  xii,  18. 


"  Hnc  ituldtiK  ptrit  ciTitidi,  hLc  coaiUnt  imperU,  a 


tdlia,  jndick, — UK  iliud  omnino  cat  riti  humtam  qnam  itultidB  lun 
— Snumu,  DiMKti.  dt  Cmlal.  ^.     (CuiIBh.) 


In  tracing  the  origin  of  hnmut  government,  it  is  absolatdy 
necessary  to  commence  with  the  primitive  condition  of  man, 
aa  a  being  designed  hy  Providence  for  the  performance  of 
duties  of  a  higher  grade,  and  of  a  highly  responsible  cha- 
racter ;  although  by  the  circomstances  of  his  creation,  and 
subsequent  fall,  he  became,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  under 
hia  early  wants  and  increasing  necessities,  totally  unable  to 
originate  or  devise  means  for  his  proper  regulation  and 
security,  in  a  social  capacity.  To  meet  that  deficiency,  which 
the  foil  had  occasioned,  notwithstanding  the  original  rebeUion 
against  his  Maker  and  heavenly  Parent,  the  Almighty,  with 
kind  solicitude,  again  revealed  himself  to  mani  and,  in  the 
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first  ages  of  time,  began  to  develope  that  sytteva,  which  re- 
Bolted  from  the  promiBe,  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruiae  the  serpeuf  s  head."  It  could  not  have  been  expected 
that  God  would  direct  that  line  of  promise  to  pass  through  a 
race,  or  generation  of  people,  sprung  from  a  common  ances- 
tor, who  had  set  his  authority  at  defiance,  and  who  followed 
the  steps  of  their  progenitor;  therefore,  all  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  naUonal  or  civil  government,  which  asaailed 
mankind  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  arose  from  rebel- 
Hon  against  that  authority ;  and  the  consequent  introduction 
of  infidelity  and  wickedness,  when  "  Cain  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  •."  Thus  Cain  lost  the  privileges  of  his 
birth,  and  they  descended  to  his  younger  brother,  Seth, 
although  the  Almighty  spared  the  life  of  the  former,  and 
forbad  any  one  killing  him  by  a  special  denunciation. 

It  is  of  the  first  moment,  that  the  diecussion  of  a  subject  of 
such  wei^ty  importance  as  that,  connected  with  the  councils 
of  Hie  Most  High,  should  be  conducted  by  Christian  and 
educated  men,  under  feelings  of  rational  moderation,  and  dis- 
passionate propriety,  contradistinguished  from  the  human  in- 
firmity, which  called  forth  the  finely  expressive  lamentation  of 
that  good  man,  whose  piety  and  learning  have  added  nn&diag 
honour  to  the  university  which  elected  him  as  her  own*,  and 
justly  treasures  the  opinions  cf  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
of  the  Reformation ;  whose  lustre  was  splendid,  yet  unassum- 
ing; and  whose  example  is  worthy  the  imitation  of  every 
champion  of  the  Church  of  England,  wheneyer  her  honour 
and  her  privileges,  her  ^th  and  her  possessions,  are  assailed 
by  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  truth,  and  the  ordinary  dis- 
turbers of  State  repose ! 

fVom  the  compact  of  religious  government,  we  must  neces* 

■  Om.  IT.  le.  •  Udf  Hwpnt'i  PiofeeMr,  Cuub.  1511. 
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tarily  except  and  exclude  the  VHbeliever  of  every  aiste,  who  U 
seldom  ansceptible  to  the  influenceB  of  &ir  argnment  and 
honest  coavict^on, — who  has,  either  from  igsoruice,  preja- 
dice,  obstinacy,  or  ambition,  formed  abstmct  notions  of  his 
own,  for  the  direction  of  his  conduct ;  and  who  daims  the 
right  of  asserting  a  system  of  purefy  moral  niU,  which  is  not 
capable  of  being  dedoced  fi-om  any  source,  beyond  that  of  a 
positive  denial  of  the  interposition  and  supreme  direction  of 
an  eternal  princi^e,  and  the  needful  dependence  therenpoa ! 

In  a  state  of  nature,  and  without  protection,  man  was  totaUy 
incompetent  to  form  any  scheme  of  social  poUty  for  himself, 
until  the  earth  by  its  increaee  enabled  him  to  acquire  the 
means  of  establishing  an  adequate  independence :  hence,  from 
the  earliest  periods,  before  the  flood,  land  was  allotted  as  the 
means  of  his  support ;  and,  after  the  flood,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  patriarchal  covenant,  under  the  institution  of 
an  arigtocracy  in  the  first-bom,  the  rights  of  landed  posaee- 
sions  always  took  the  lead  over  all  others ;  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  Lord  "  divided  the  nationa  in  their  loads,  and  the 
people  ia  their  ittheritance."  Thus  the  law,  in  a  free  country, 
is  or  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  fair  majority  of  those  who 
have  real  property  in  land,  because  it  formed  one  of  thejtrtf 
^ts  of  the  Almighty,  and  ii  not  liable  to  the  fluctuating 
vicissitudes  and  variations,  which  are  attached  to  or  depend- 
ent on  commercial  enterprises,  however  extensive  or  succes- 
Ailly  conducted.  The  interests  of  the  possessora  or  inheritors 
of  landed  property,  are  always  identified  in  every  country  witb 
the  fundamental  interests  and  best  securities  of  the  State : 
and  although,  in  representation  and  civil  distinction,  we 
should  always  be  ready  to  grant  the  fair  share  of  power  and 
influence  to  those  who  are  the  possessors  of  variable  property, 
acquired  by  honourable  industry,  that  influence  in  a  well- 
regulated  state,  and  with  a  people  who  know  how  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  vftlue  of  glationary  potaeaiimu,  both  on  a  religjoue 
and  civil  foundation,  vill  never  be  allowed  to  preponderate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  holders  of  real  property. 

Bishop  Batler,  in  hie  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
ReUgion,  has  abundantly  shown  the  fellacy  of  those  argu- 
ments, and  the  emptiness  of  that  sophisticating  philosophy, 
which  would  vainly  attempt  to  establish  an  tqnaUted  eommv- 1 
nity  of  imteretta  in  the  distribution  of  property.  There  exists 
no  just  medium  for  regulating  the  a£hirs  of  mankind  under 
that  aerial  specolatioii  in  human  policy,  which  stands  alike 
opposed  to  the  constitudonal  law  of  nature,  and  the  revealed 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion — the  original  principle 
laid  down  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  part  of  God's 
word ; — by  that  word,  the  disciples  of  Spence,  Paley,  Bentham, 
and  Bowring,  stand  morally  convicted  of  ignorance  of  first 
canses, — ignorance  of  those  sublime  principles  which  inculcate 
the  application  of  things  to  their  origin,  and  which  point  to 
their  end,  as  they  are  displayed  by  nature  herself,  in  the 
entire  government  of  creation ;  developing  through  extend- 
ing ages  the  mysterious  determinations  of  a  common  Parent, 
or  nniversal  Providence,  who,  in  his  revealed  word,  has  pro- 
ponnded  those  maxims  and  laws,  which  are  best  adapted 
for  the  perishing  existence  of  his  creatures,  and  who  gave 
the  first  basis  for  directing  the  social  enei^es,  and  establish- 
ing systematically  the  universal  reason  of  mankind  There 
can  be  no  fair  community  of  interests  establiBhed  by  man,  in 
direct  hostility  with  the  proclaimed  law  of  God  : — 

Tbc  ucTsd  lav  which  mouldi  ■  tew. 

And  bida  il  trickle  rrom  iU  Hiune ; 
Tbd  lav  pmerrn  the  EUth  ■  ipbere. 

And  gaidet  all  dMui«  In  ber  coune  I 

One  of  the  earliest  acquisitions  of  human  life  was  the  pos- 
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eession  of  landed  propertv ;  the  moral  and  pbyucftl  advmn- 
tages  of  vhich,  as  a  principle  of  power,  and  the  fonndatioii 
of  those  means  which  supplied  the  medium  of  mntual  protec- 
tion and  general  commerce,  existed  even  before  the  deluge, 
progreMivelf  becoming  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  of 
human  government,  and  bat  for  the  positive  violation  of  that 
obedience,  which  man  owed  to  his  Maker,  the  advantages  that 
resolted  from  its  possession,  might  have  been  continued  and 
extended  to  the  hnman  race  on  a  Ear  more  expansive  scale. 
than  that  afterwards  determined,  under  the  regulations  of  the 
moral  law.  But  man,  in  his  natural,  or  &llen  state,  became 
too  imperfect  a  creature  for  the  exercise  of  salutary  restraiat 
over  his  ordinary  passions  and  evil  propensities ;  and  even  the 
admonitory  warning  given  by  the  Almighty  to  Cain, — "  If 
thou  doest  weU,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  }  and  if  thou  doot 
not  well,  nn  lieth  at  the  door,"  was  lost  upon  him  ;  fcM"  forth- 
with he  went  from  the  divine  presence,  and,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  abnsing  the  authority  delegated  to  him,  shed  bi> 
brother's  blood  :  by  this  foul  crime,  Cud  lost  his  i%bt  of  pri- 
mogeniture and  temporal  rale ;  for  God  immediately  changed 
the  dymilly,  and  the  authority  for  earthly  rule  was  given  to 
the  line  of  Setk,  whose  descendants  "  began  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

Although  the  severe  denundations  of  Scripture  were  sub- 
sequently levelled  against  those  vices,  which  succeeded  the 
accumulation  of  property  amongst  hetUhat  natiotu,  its  ratioml 
use  was  not  only  allowed  to  the  chosen  people,  but  it  formed 
a  prominent  part  of  their  sacred  possessions.  The  uses  and 
the  value  of  landed  property  became  apparent,  in  proportion 
as  civilization  proceeded  down  the  stream  of  time ;  and  this 
knowledge  was  nnqueationably  designed  by  God,  as  a  beneficent 
addition  to  all  the  other  means  supplied  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
vision for  the  accomidatiiig  wants  of  man,  and  hia  increased 
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comfcnt,  when  hie  primitive  condition  became  changed,  by  the 
extension  of  his  species,  and  the  altered  nature  of  his  circom- 
stances,  habits,  and  asaociations.  But  the  sacred  writings 
are  paiticularly  explicit  with  regard  to  the  distinction  and 
distribntion  of  God's  bounties,  and  the  duties  assigned  under 
them ; — thns,  "  the  la»d,"  is  frequently  conpled  in  Scripture 
vrith  the  "  inheritaitct,"  and  positiye  suppreasion  of  "  idotatrg," 
together  with  a  rigid  compliance  with  his  laws  and  ordinancei, 
the  conditions  of  their  ttmire.  Man  was  thus,  as  a  subordinate 
being,  made  acquainted  with  the  value  of  landed  poasessious, 
as  the  means  of  extending  his  nsefnlneas  and  power,  and 
increasing  his  own  security  by  a  provision  beyond  the  necet- 
titiet  of  his  existence.  It  is  from  this  period  that  we  most 
date  the  rights  of  conquest  and  possession, — the  establishment 
of  the  law  (A  primogeniture,  and  the  institution  of  an  aristocracy 
under  the  protection  of  God ! 

With  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  most  enlightened  of 
heathen  nations,  the  uses  and  value  of  property  and  landed 
possessions  were  well  understood ;  and,  in  the  days  of  their 
greatness,  they  applied  them  with  equal  advantage  to  the 
advancement  of  their  domestic  prosperity,  and  extension  of 
empire  at  home  and  abroad,  through  several  ages.  The  wis- 
dom of  their  legislators,  in  their  views  of  its  government, 
united  with  avil  poUcy  in  general,  and  connected  with  its 
influence  on  society,  may  be  said  to  have  supplied  the  basis 
of  our  beat  social  institutions ;  the  superstructure  reared  upon 
,  them  having  been  consolidated  by  the  connexion  of  Christian 
oUigations  in  the  state  system.  There  remains,  then,  no 
groimd  to  dispute  the  hxt,  scriptnrally,  that  the  tnuquel  dis- 
tribution of  property,  with  the  precedency  given  to  that  of 
land,  is  ordained  for  the  benefit,  and  not  the  injury  of  man- 
kind J  and  that  it  should  ever  remain  sabject  to  such  control- 
ling regulations,  as  the  safety  and  repose  of  society  render 

Ff2 
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neceuary  in  bU  ages  ;  the  legialative  protection  for  which  has 
been  duly  established  by  oar  own  free  conatitatioa. 

The  author  has  not  founded  these  views  on  an  hypothesis 
of  hie  own,  unsupported  by  powerful  testimony, — their  ana- 
logy may  be  traced  in  for  more  impressive  terms,  and  tbeir 
jnetice  is  sustained  in  strength  of  language  and  reasoning 
eminently  superior  to  any  thing  he  feels  at  present  capable  of 
advancing,  in  "  Addison's  Christian  Evidences,"  SouUiey'a 
"  VindiciK  AnghcanR,"  Mason's  "Defence  of  English  Or- 
ders," and  Adam's  "  Christian  World  IKsplayed,"  any,  and 
all  of  which,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  by  those  who 
think  the  fatigue  of  travelling  through  ancient  authors  too 
imposing,  and  who  are  not  inconsiderate  enough  to  take  the 
ipie  dvit  of  less  worthy  reasoners,  as  conclusive  evidence  on 
the  subject. 

The  connexion  of  religion  with  civil  legislation,  or  human  go- 
vernment, was  revived  under  the  renewed  covenant  and  especial 
promise  for  perpetual  generations,  made  by  God  to  Noah '. 
that  connezicm  having  been  forfeited  by  the  sin  whidi  occa- 
sioned the  deluge,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  all  those 
who  were  participators  in  the  first  rebellion, — neither,  can 
government  long  exiat  in  a  state  without  relipon,  nor  religion 
long  remain  perfect  without  the  protection  of  government ; 
thus  they  are  essential  for  the  support  of  each  other,  because, 
singly,  they  are  destitnte  of  those  relative  qualities  which  are 
necessary  for  their  preservation  in  laj^  communities;  but,  when 
combined,  each  is  supportive  of  the  other.  In  a  state  of  tepeti- 
tion,  neither  the  one  por  the  other  could  act  for  the  certain 
wel&re  of  mankind,  and  the  interests  of  one  so  situated,  would 
be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  other  ;  conflicting  opinions, 
jealousies,  and  controversies,  would  arise,  the  discussion  of 

■Co*aiulwilhN«huidbbr>iii,GeD.iz.  8,9.  II,  13,18, ud  IS. 
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which  would  inevitabljr  lead  to  nmconr  and  bostiUtjr,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  whilst  there  would  remain  &o  Becurity  for 
the  duetDaintenance  of  a  Church,  on  any  rational  foundation. 
When  the  government  party  decided  on  the  neceisity  for  war, 
the  religioQs  would  declare  for  peace, — the  aathority,  truete, 
and  nKB  of  the  kingly  office  would  become  a  mUiity,  or  be  set  at 
defiance, — to  recover  back  that  authority,  and  ita  prerogatives, 
an  appeal  would  most  probably  be  made  to  arms,  and  which- 
ever party  gained  the  ascendancy,  the  Uberties  and  privileges 
of  the  other  would  be  curtailed,  or  entirely  deetroyed.  lliiB 
ia  not  a  mere  figure  in  rhetoric,  the  like  haa  occurred  before, 
even  in  our  own  history,  and  its  reaults  are  recorded  in  cha- 
racters of  blood !  Under  a  limited  monarchy,  like  that  of 
England,  it  is  absolutely  impracticable ;  and  those  who  urge 
it,  whatever  visor  they  assume,  advocate  the  broad  principle 
of  a  Republic,  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  or  a  stipen- 
diary government ! 

Hence  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  better  informed  people 
of  this  kingdom  view,  with  just  apprehension,  the  iatenned- 
dling  policy  with  regard  to  our  ancient  institutions  in  Church 
and  State,  the  interests  and  principles  of  which  have  hitherto 
been  discussed  in  the  reformed  House  of  Parliament,  with  a 
haste  and  Ughreti,  perfectly  incompatible  with  decorum,  and 
the  grave  importance  of  the  subject ;  as  it  is  at  variance  with 
that  sober  discrimination,  which  is  the  result  of  elaborate  re- 
search into  the  history  and  design  of  our  Christian  Constitu- 
tion. Strictly  political  conservatism,  maybe  reproached  with 
an  undue  attachment  to  worldly  objects  ;  but  Christian  conser- 
vatism imperatively  demands  of  the  Christian  statesman,  that 
sober  attention  to  the  solemn  dutiea,  which  are  inculcated  by 
the  ordinances  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  world,  and  esta- 
blished by  the  Gospel  covenant. 

Ilieae  circumstances,  so  momentous  in  their  import,  make 
pf  3 
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little  or  no  impreseioa  on  the  mindB,  or  direct  the  condact  of 
men,  who  cannot  weigh  events  with  reference  to  first  causes, — 
who  are  unable  to  distinguish  in  their  operation  abstracttoos 
from  realities,  words  from  substances,  and  who  take  the 
symbol  of  legislation  for  the  reality, — who  pervert  reason, 
neglect  tmtb,  and  sacrifice  honour  and  consistency  at  tbe 
shrine  of  ambition  and  self-interest. 

" incMtt  luec  ei  tu  postulM 

Ratione  c«rt>  Eiccre,  nihilo  pint  igu, 

Qium  n  da  openm,  ut  cnm  ntieae  ioMiiui." 

Tn  the  consideration  of  a  vital  question,  whereon  hinges  the 
&te  of  empire,  and  wherein  the  religion,  public  liberties,  and 
private  fortunes  of  a  whole  Christian  people  are  involved,  the 
most  calm  deliberation,  becomes  not  only  a  paramount  duty, 
but  it  presents  the  only  rational  means  of  preventing  those 
catastrophes,  which  are  the  concomitant  attendants  and  suc- 
ceeding consequences  of  rude  and  ill-digested  measures,  the 
very  expediency  of  which  cannot  be  illustrated,  and  the  neces- 
sity whereof  is  negatived  by  matter  of  fact  circumstances. 

Tt  may,  by  some,  be  objected,  that  the  sentiraentB  here  ex- 
pressed, and  the  doctrine  inculcated,  are  designed  ta  sustain, 
exclusively,  the  interests  of  the  established  Protestant  Church, 
or  that  principle  which  has  been  invidiously,  and  not  very 
classicEklly,  denominated  "  Ciurelt  of  Englandism,"  by  one  or 
more  of  our  popular  representatives,  under  their  oratorical 
display  in  the  senate  and  elsewhere,  at  the  ejtpense  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  derision  of  religion.  To  these  gentlemen, 
who  are,  at  best,  but  a  sorry  specimen  of  what  should  con- 
stitute that  justly  proud,  independent,  and  inteUectnal  body, 
known  as  tbe  Commons  of  England,  called  together  under  the 
writ  of  summons,  issued  by  the  authority  of  a  Protestant 
king,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advising  him  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  general  interest  of  the  empire;  we  would 
15 
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oSor  for  conBideradon  the  veil-known  apojAtheym  of  Dr. 
JohnBon,  that  "  irreverence  towards  the  clerical  order,  is  but 
one  step  removed  from  irreverence  towards  religion  ittdf." 
It  should  also  be  coosidered,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  those, 
who  are  appointed  to  ecclesiastical  dignity,  not  merely  to  dis- 
charge t^uiescently  the  duties  of  the  religious  office,  but  to 
defend  the  authority  and  respectability  of  that  office  when 
needful,  against  all  schismatical  revilers  and  levdlers ;  as  St. 
Paul  himself  claimed  apottolic  dignity,  not  throngh  a  desire  of 
creating  self-importance,  but  lest  contempt  for  his  authority 
should  bring  into  contempt  that  of  the  Church,  and  even  of 
its  Divine  Founder ! 

The  paramount  necessity  for  mamtalniqg  the  pre-eminence 
of  our  national  Chnrch,  under  any  reform  which  may  be  made 
in  her  discipline,  appointments,  or  funds,  has  been  so  ably 
vindicated  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  his  words  are  worthy  of 
bemg  recorded ;  and  their  gigantic  force  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  every  roan  who  is  engaged  within  the  senate,  or 
without,  in  propelling  the  machinery  of  innovation  on  our 
ecclesiastical  system, — JustUia  partet  sunt,  non  v'lotare  homtnee, 
wreaauHa  non  offhuiere !  "To  take  down  the  EstablUhme»t, 
whether  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  would  be  to  desolate  the 
land  of  far  the  greatest  amooat  of  its  religions  instruction ; 
and  the  cause  of  sound  Christianity  is  exposed  to  great  d&n< 
ger  from  the  rude  and  unpractised  hands  which  are  put  forth 
in  the  work  of  reforming,  or  remodellittg,  our  ecclesiastical 
inalittitioiu.  The  popular  and  prevailing  cry  at  this  moment 
is,  for  the  exclusive  application  to  the  support  of  the  tuorking 
clergy,  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  those 
of  higher  ecclesiastical  endowments,  which,  however  they 
may  have  provoked  the  hostilfi  feelings  of  those  who  do  not 
calculate  upon  all  the  ends  of  a  Church,  and  upon  all  the 
designs  of  its  sacred  institution,  (because  not  aware  of  them) 
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are  nevertheless  indispensable  to  th&t  leisure,  and  independ- 
ence, and  sufficiency,  without  which  a  thorough  profeseional 
education  can  never  be  obtained  nor  administered,  and  a 
thorough  profestioiud  education  cut  never  be  npholden." 

"  I  say,  then,  that  the  danger  is  lost,  in  the  blind  impe- 
taosity — I  had  almost  said  the^nuy — of  Reform, — under  it 
the  Church  may  be  deprived  of  its  best  ct^bilities  for  the 
support  of  an  order  of  men  profoundly  conversant  in  the 
creJeittiaig,  and  qualified,  by  their  profound  acquaintance  both 
with  Christian  antiquitiefl  and  the  original  language  of  the 
holy  Scriphtret,  to  expound  and  to  vindicate  their  contenta, 
as  the  substantial  ingredients  and. the  primary  elements  of  our 
faith.  There  is  in  this  age  such  a  demand  for  mere  menial 
and  personal  labour,  accompanied  with  sach  a  total  insensi- 
bility to  the  prerogatives  and  necesuties  of  mental  and  intel- 
lectual labour,  as  involves  the  momentous  risk  that  the  law  nj 
theology  may  be  altogether  despised.  Not  that  we  look  upon 
a  highly  erudite  Scripture  criticism  to  be  indispensable  as  an 
instrument  of  discovery  into  the  sense  and  plain  meaning  of 
the  Bible ;  but  we  look  upon  it  to  be  absolutely  indispenMble 
as  an  instrument  of  defence;  and  we  feel  quite  assured,  that 
if  the  wealth  which  is  still  held  in  reserve  for  the  reward  or 
the  sustainment  of  an  elevated  scholarship  be  enervated,  or 
even  trmuferred,  to  the  Church't  humbler  and  homelier  terviete, 
then  will  England  cease  to  be  that  impretfnable  bmlvark  0^ 
orthodoxy,  which  she  has  hitherto  proved,  in  virtue  of  her 
many  eccleuastical  champions,  amongst  the  nations  of  Pro- 
teitant  Christendom  !  I  speak  of  that  wealth,  not  as  an  instru- 
ment  of  discovery,  but  as  an  instrument  of  defence  against 
the  inroads  of  &lse  doctrine.  In  the  peacefnl  and  ordinsiy 
seasons  of  the  Church  their  services  may  not  be  needed,  bat 
when  danger  threatens,  and  when  an  attack  is  feared  from 
heresy  and  blse  doctrine,  then  the   Chmx^  does,  with  her 
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critics  and  pbilologista,  what  the  etate  does  with  her  fietti 
that  are  lying  up  in  ordinary — she  puts  them  into  commiaeion, 
and  prepares  them  to  pour  forth  their  dormant  thimdcr.  And 
to  these  lettered  and  highly  accomplished  ecclesiastics,  much 
more  than  to  any  blind  or  hereditary  veneration  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  does  she  owe  it,  that  both  the  Arian  and 
Soeinia»  herettM  have  been  kept  without  her  borders.  And 
here  I  am  reminded  of  one  of  the  noblest  passages  io  the 
whole  recorded  and  masterly  eloquence  of  Catuiinff,  who,  in 
his  speech  to  the  corporation  of  Plymouth,  adverting  to  the 
objection  of  a  navy  being  preserved  during  peace,  allnded  to 
the  mighty  power  which  lay  up  in  reserve  in  those  enormoos 
floating  masses  assembled  at  that  port,  forming  one  of  the 
most  glorious  and  the  most  valned  of  oar  national  spectacles. 
'  Our  present  repose,*  said  he,  '  is  no  more  a  proof  of  our 
inability  to  act,  than  that  state  of  inertness  and  inactivity 
in  which  I  have  seen  those  nughty  masses  that  float  in  the 
waters  about  your  town,  is  a  proof  that  they  have  no  strength, 
nor  are  capable  of  being  fitted  for  the  most  importuat  ser- 
vice. You  well  know  how  soon  one  of  those  stupendous 
machines,  now  reposing  on  its  shadow  in  perfect  stillness — 
how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism  or  necessity,  it  would 
assume  the  stem  likeness  of  animation— of  a  being  Instinct 
with  life  and  motion, — how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as  it  were, 
its  swelling  plumage — how  quickly  it  would  put  forth  tdl  its 
beauty  and  its  bravery — collect  its  elements  of  strength,  and 
awaken  its  dormant  thunder.'  Such  is  one  of  those  magni- 
ficent machines,  when  springing  from  inaction  to  a  display  of  • 
its  might.  Such  is  England  herself,  whilst,  apparently  pas- 
sive and  motionless,  she  sileutly  concentrates  the  power  which 
is  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occasion.  And  such,  I 
would  add,  are  the  Ckarchei  and  College*  of  England,  in 
which,  though  they  have  been  falsely  termed  the  dormitories 
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of  literature,  ia  fostered  into  matarity  aod  atrength,  almost 
all  the  mBBsive  learning  of  our  nation.  In  tbeM  TenovUe 
uutiiulea  there  liea  np,  if  not  a  force  in  actum,  at  least  a  faroe 
in  readheM,  and  at  command.  This  U  the  age  of  hostility  to 
Chriatian  endowments,  and  more  eapecially  ao  when  the 
alleged  wealth  and  the  alleged  indulgences  of  our  established 
dignitaries  are  looked  at  with  an  eye  of  evil.  But  to  the 
Chnrch  and  Univeraities  of  England,  the  theolt^cal  litera- 
ture of  our  nation  atands  indebted  for  all  her  beat  acquist- 
tiona;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  a  refreshing  spectacle  at  any 
time,  when  the  genius  of  our  Christianity,  or  the  doctrines  at 
our  pure  faith,  are  either  insidiously  invaded,  or  openly 
attacked  and  defied,  to  behold  an  armed  champion  come  forth 
in  full  and  bright  equipment  from  some  high  and  sheltered 
retreat  of  her  noble  hierarchi/ ;  nor  can  we  grudge  her  the 
wealth — the  alleged  and  coveted  leealtk — of  all  her  aacred  en- 
dowments, when  we  reflect  how  well,  and  how  successfnUy, 
under  her  venerable  auspices,  the  battles  of  orthodoxy  hare 
been  fought — that  in  this  holy  warfare  they  are  her  sons,  and 
they  her  acholars,  who  are  ever  foremost  in  the  land,  ready 
at  all  timea  to  face  the  threatening  mischief,  the  embitto^ 
storm,  and  by  the  might  of  their  ponderous  erudition  to 
overbear  it.  May  no  weapon  that  is  ever  found  against 
them  prosper,  but,  purified  thoagh  not  destroyed,  may  they 
ever  remain  the  venerable  and  pure  fountains  of  the  natian'a 
learning  and  the  nation's  Christianity. "- 

Any  commentary  upon  sentiments  like  these  would  be 
.  matter  of  supererogation ;  let  it  suffice,  that  they  give  that  sure 
and  candid  testimony  of  the  trvth,  which  clothes  itself  in  all 
the  loftier  advantages  of  Christian  feeling  displaying  the 
attributes  of  that  Divine  Pastor  and  Bishop  of  souls,  who 
emphatically  enjoined  upon  his  disciples  to  "  do  good  unto  all 
men,  but  especially  unto  thuae  who  are  of  the  household  of 
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faith."  Under  this  spirit  Dr.  Chalmers  indeed  shows  him- 
•elf,  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  living  defenders  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation. 

In  a  strictly  moral  sense,  and  with  a  people,  who  being  re- 
moved from  the  light  of  Christianity,  do  not  acknowledge  the 
interposition  of  an  eternal  direction  in  the  temporal  afiairs  of 
man,  the  principle  of  excltuive  popular  power,  creattHff  a  com- 
pact, fad  an  arbitrary  fiction,  mthout  religion  may  be  admitted ; 
but  with  a  professedly  Christian  people  it  cannot  be  received, 
and  this  constitutes  the  fatal  error  of  Paley,  who  draws  an 
invidions  concliuion,  and  makes  no  distinction  in  his  moral 
philosophy,between  the  just  aathority  of  reli^'ofl,  and  the  simple 
contract  which  an  idolatrous  petals  may  enter  into  with 
each  other  ;  and  whilst  he  admits  that  the  civil  magistrate  may 
interfere  (as  a  matter  of  right)  in  all  concerns  which  involve 
the  general  good,  or  the  repose  of  the  state,  his  theory, 
however  plausible  it  may  appear  at  first  view,  is  Uke  "  the 
baaeless  &bric  of  a  vision,"  and  absolutely  untenable,  as  a 
principle  of  legislating  power ;  for  it  is  irregpoiuible,  and 
destitute  of  an  authority.  The  mere  circumstance  of  a  social 
contract,  creating  an  "  arbitrary  fiction,"  (taking  his  ovm 
words)  conveys  no  authority  beyond  that  expressly  stipulated 
for,  and  which  one  portion  of  the  people  has  as  good  a  right 
to  contest,  as  the  other  to  originate ;  and  a  government  thai 
instituted  must  necessarily,  sooner  or  later,  terminate  in  des- 
potism !  So  much  for  this  Uberal  writer's  views  of  moral 
government,  and  its  stability,  independently  of  the  control  of 
reli^on,  and  its  influence  on  the  general  conduct  of  mankind. 

Such  a  system  as  that  proponnded  by  Paley,'  and  advocated 
by  some  of  the  popular  dissenting  ministers  of  the  Congre- 
gational Board,  is  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
and  with  custom.  When  our  Saviour  so  impressively  said  to 
his  disciples,    "  Render  nnto   Cksst,   the   things  which  are 
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Oea&r's;  and  unto  God,  the  things  which  are  God's,"  he 
merely  referred  to  Ceesar  in  his  temporal  capacity  as  a  heathen 
potentate,  who  bad  neither  by  himself,  nor  by  his  people, 
entered  into  any  acknowledgment  of  the  covenant  with  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the  intended  Christian  Church ;  hot 
who,  conformably  with  the  regulatione  of  the  moral  law, 
remtuned  undistarbed  in  his  temporal  posBeseions;  and  the 
time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  should 
be  fulfilled  by  the  Goepel  propagation, — "  TTte  GtniUea  skali 
come  to  thy  light,  and  kit^t  to  the  brightitesi  of  thy  ruing '." 
By  the  decision,  the  Redeemer  gave  a  splen<Ud  epecimen  of 
his  own  obedience  to  law,  custom,  and  government ;  and  a 
lasting  monition  to  his  followers.  But  what  is  the  denno- 
ciation  of  the  same  portion  of  Scripture  against  those  who 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  glory  and  pre-eminence  of  God'a 
Christian  Church,  after  the  coming  of  that  light?  "  A*dlhr 
tona  of  ttrangers  shall  build  up  thy  taalls,  and  their  king*  ihell 
minister  unto  thee."  And  again,  "  For  the  nation  and  kingdont 
that  will  not  serve  thee,  shall  perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  bt 
utterly  wasted." — "  The  last  business  of  wisdom,"  says  Dave- 
nant,  "  is  not  to  refuse,  even  unto  anbelievers  and  Pagans, 
the  obedience  due  to  them,  whether  by  divine  or  hnman 
right.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  walking  wisely, 
even  to  honour  heathens  and  unbelievers  invested  with  power, 
to  pay  them  tribute,  to  yield  them  obedience,  and  to  do  all 
thoee  other  things  to  which  they  are  bound  by  laws,  not 
directly  opposing  the  divine  laws  " 

CRsar's  compact  with  his  Roman  subjects  might  justly 
have  been  viewed  by  Mey  as  an  arbitrary  fiction  ;  but  it  i> 
widely  different  with  the  Christian  compact.  The  rule  of 
Augustus,  although  tempered  with  the  spirit  of  justice,  could 
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only  have  been  coDBidered  by  the  Son  of  God  as  a  compound 
heathen  and  civil  institution ;  for  the  Romans  attribnted  the 
CBsence  of  alt  their  fandamental,  or  ttatt  Irnm,  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  mufwy,  and  die  approbation  of  Jv^ter,  their 
presiding  deity,  which  Fliny  so  fully  eet&blisheB ;  yet,  to  this 
very  Byetem,  as  a  legal  contract,  did  Jetsua  enjoin  obedience 
in  all  matters  of  cnstomary  right  I  The  earliest  fadiers  of  the 
Christian  Chorch  maintained  the  some  views, — tiie  first 
Augnstine  ezpresdy  says, — '  "  The  long  it  alwayx  to  be  Ao- 
noured,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  yet  on  dcconrtt  of  his  station ;" 
— and  again,  "  The  poaer  of  ruling  ia  not  gioeit  to  the  wicked, 
tmleas  by  the  providence  of  the  Most  High  God,  when  he  Judges 
ktanan  affairi  worthy  of  such  matters.  He  who  gore  the  king- 
dom to  a  Chrietia*  Conslmitine,  he  also  gave  it  to  an  apostate 
Jtiiian."  Tertollian,  the  renowned  Presbyter  of  Carthage,  in 
his  "  Apology,"  addressed  to  the  roagiatratea  of  the  Boman 
empire,  in  vindication  of  the  Cbristians,  eloquently  snstains 
the  same  views,  and  proves  their  adherence  to  the  state  regu- 
lations,  which  for  a  long  time  mitigated  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  Emperor  Severju  towards  them. 

The  Christian  contract  between  the  state  and  the  people, 
was  placed  on  a  very  different  foundation  by  Constantine,  re- 
taining the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Roman  law,  the  principles  of 
which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  fother's  court  in  Britain ;  and 
snch  principles,  in  a  great  measure,  became  amalgamated  with 
Christianity  in  Britain ;  bot,  in  both  instances,  the  arbitrary 
fiction  institoted  by  heathenism  fell  to  the  ground  :  and  here 
it  M  advisable  again  to  refer  to  the  remark,  that  Paley  makes 
no  clear  distinction  in  his  writings  between  the  government 
of  idolatry,  and  the  government  of  a  Christian  Church  vpon 
earth,    holding  the   sceptre   of  righteousnesB,  and  to  which 

■  Qwnl.  5.  et  N.  Tnt.  qml.  Si,  Dc  CinL  Dei,  lib.  6.  mp.  19.  &  21. 
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the  Gentile  natione,  one  and  all,  in  the  fulneaa  of  time,  are 
commanded  to  pay  obedience '.  Paley  Baya,  "  The  acta  ot  the 
legidatmre,  the  edicta  of  the  prince,  the  sentence  of  the  judge, 
cannot  affect  my  salvation;  nor  do  they  without  the  moat 
absurd  arrogance  pretend  to  such  power."  To  thia  Dr.  Sflver 
has  admirably  replied, — "  The  acta  of  the  Legialatiire  may 
eatabliah  idolatry,  and  bum  men  alive,  as  Nero  did,  if  they  re- 
fuse to  obey  them :  or,  they  may  furnish  the  means  of  Chrutm 
imtrttctiom,  and  remove  all  temjttatioK  ineontutent  with  Christim 
combict  I  Do  not  all  these  acta  powerfully  affect  the  salvation 
of  men  under  their  influence  ?  He  diat  is  not  for  Chiiatian 
government,  must  be  agunst  it ;  for  men's  minds  cannot  n- 
main  void ;  and  the  tendencies  of  our  very  nature  will  certainly 
introduce  some  other  system,  that  is  opposed  to  it,  and  that 
will  ultimately  peraecnte  it.  The  Church  was  never  aecuie 
from  persecution,  until  she  atevred  the  teat  of  govtrnment ; 
and  the  principle  of  self-defence  alone  would  establish  her 
right  to  the  power:  three  Aamfrvd  yean  of  perteetiium  mfi 
eomiey  ax  mdemaile  right  to  take  poeieteitm  of  the  poritiam 
from  vhence  that  perteaOunt  iaiuedl"  What  liberal,  in  the 
teeth  of  hiswwn  professed  prindples,  wiQ  deny  the  truth  and 
justice  of  the  premises  here  adduced  ?  They  form  an  unan- 
swerable conclnaion  to  the  Bhallowness  of  Faley's  doctrine,  in 
a  Christian  li^t ;  and  even  as  a  point  of  expedieiuy,  where 
the  temporal  interests  of  mankind  are  morally  MvoAvtf,  their 
utility  becomes  manifeat.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  to  find  |ho- 
fessing  Christian  men,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  rule 
of  the  Chnstiau  Chnrch,  advocating  principles  diametricaDy 

'  "  We,  bawercr,  vho  faiTe  njecled  tUi  Oitarj,  bscaiiM  m  caonM  diieenr 
tnj  Htiul  nintnct  between  the  ttMe  and  tbe  jMople,  uid  becmiue  m  odbM 
4II0W  in  artHraiyJiitiim  to  be  mtde  ike  foundttion  oF  real  righu  and  of  nal 
nbUgUioni,  Snd  ounelvn  precladed  ftma  tha  diitinction.~— Voby'i  PU. 
Tol.  ii.  BSl. 

13 
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opposed  to  God's  word ;  and  leaguing  thenuelvee  with  confe- 
derates who  practically  deny  "  the  evidence,  which  God  has 
given  of  liia  Son," — whose  only  aim  is  pcditical  power,  or  the 
unrestricted  freedom  of  Ucentionsness.  In  reference  to  the 
present  political  system  of  our  French  neighbours,  the  doctor 
jadidonsly  apostTophiaes, — "  How  most  the  present  govern- 
ment of  that  country  affect  die  religioas  feelings  of  the  young 
and  thoughtless,  which  admits  all  wyatana  o/ieorship  tffxm  eqiul 
footing,  after  an  exclusive  patronage  of  the  Chrutian  faith  for 
to  many  centuries !" 

However  desirable  it  may  be,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  to 
retain  our  amicable  relations  with  the  French  people,  to  dis- 
play to  them,  on  all  occasions,  the  kindlier  feelings  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  the  fairest  featun  of  the  British  character,  let 
not  our  Christian  pastors,  nor  our  Christian  statesmen,  take 
the  imprtts  of  their  principles  from  the  dye  of  revoltaiimar}/ 
fnedoM  ;  nor  barter  the  loftier  characteristics  of  Christian  au- 
thority, which  flows  through  the  superstructure  of  our  institu- 
tions, with  the  Bpedons  policy  which  is  recommended  by  one  or 
more  of  our  popular  authors,  who  have  recenUy  visited  that 
country,  and  who  archly  eng^est  the  advantages  which  may 
reralt,  from  the  application  of  some  of  the  regulationa  of  the 
rTT'd'"g  civil  policy  of  France,  to  our  social  system,  which  ia 
tlie  ostensibly  professed  object  in  view  '.  We  have,  for  ages, 
flourished  as  a  nation  of  Christian  freemen,  and  should  prefer 
the  retention  of  those  pure  principles  of  freedom,  that  result 
frxtm  a  truly  Christian  education,  and  its  h^pier  associations, 
its  moral  influences,  for  the  advancement  of  tiie  national  pros- 
perity, and  the  permanent  secnhty  of  her  Ubertiea,  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  fbreign  systems  and  untried  theories,  however 
ptausibly  they  may  be  introduced  to  mislead  the  judgment, 

■  PniMW,  "  Sodil,  Wasnrj,  PoUlki],"  bf  H.  L.  Bnlinr,  E^.  H.  P.  1834. 
Cslbun  u»d  Brotlef. 
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amuse  the  imaginatioii,  or  gratify  the  aeiuee.  LavMt^  iK_fmt 
pas  tant  de  bien  dma k mojidt  gue lea as^areitcts y  e^foiddemai! 
These  views  of  morel  obligation,  dependant  on  ChnstiAn 
rule,  were  propounded  and  defended  by  the  first  (atben  of  the 
primitive  Church,  long  before  the  Church  of  Rome  aMnmed 
the  decided  characteristics  of  arbitrary  power,  in  conneztm 
with  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Pope,  as  estabHahed  by 
Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century ;  and  this  single  fitct 
affords  another  triumphant  answer  to  those,  who  pertinaciMuly 
assert,  that  the  prinnple  of  dwiite  smtction  was  firat  introduced 
by  priestly  influence,  for  the  purpose  of  fettering  men's  minds, 
and  favouring  worldly  designs  of  ambition.  "  The  genendity 
of  Dissenters,"  says  Priestley,  "  allow  the  propriety  and  use  of 
some  eatailithmeM  of  ChrUttanity,  and  formerly  they  were 
uniTersaUy  of  this  opinion."  On  what  grounds  do  they  at 
present  rest  their  advocacy  for  the  separation  of  religion  from 
the  state,  superior  to  those  which  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
long  parliament,  when  Doctor  John  Owen,  the  intrepid  t^iam* 
pion  of  republicanism,  so  zealously  maintained  the  necessity  for 
its  connexion  i  "  If  it  once  comes  to  this,  that  you  shall  say. 
you  have  notfiing  to  do  with  religion,  as  mlerg  of  the  Natiom, 
God  will  quickly  manifest,  that  He  hath  nothing  to  do  witii 
you  as  rulers  of  the  nation.  Cotaihly  it  is  incumbent  on  yon 
to  take  care,  that  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  tbe 
Saints,  in  all  the  concemmeuta  of  it,  may  be  protected,  prr- 
terv«d,  and  propagated,  to  and  amongst  the  people,  over  whom 
God  hath  set  you.  If  a  fother,  as  a  fother,  is  bound  to  what 
answers  to  this  in  his  own  family  unto  his  children ;  a  masts', 
as  a  master,  to  his  servants ;  if  you  will  justify  yooraelrea  «« 
fathers  and  rulers  of  your  country,  you  will  find  in  yonr 
attempt,  all  this  to  he  incumbent  upon  yon."  Thus  far  for 
Doctor  John  Owen's  honest  declaration  to  the  long  parlia- 
ment, and  its  present  application. 
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ft  shosld  be  remembered,  that  this  qaeation  for  Great 
Britain,  does  not  involve  the  beginning  of  a  new  Bystem,  but 
the  positive  overthrow  of  one  ah«ady  established,  which  may 
■afdy  be  improved,  bat  which  nothing  short  of  conBuromate 
foQj  or  wanton  depravity  would  set  aude.  And  on  what 
palpable  gronnds  is  the  change  proposed  ?  Solely,  because  it 
is  asserted,  that  in  America  the  vohmtary  tyitem  has  succeeded, 
or  principally,  because  in  England  dissent  has  g^ned  ground, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Establishment?  Bat  what  says 
Doctor  Dwight,  the  most  cdebrated  of  American  divines, — 
"  If  it  be  admitted,  ashy  the  sentence  of  both  reason  and  rere- 
lation  it  ought  to  be,  that  a  legislature  has  a  right  to  etlablith 
Ike  teorgi^  of  God)  it  will  also  be  admitted,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  Counecldcat  has  adopted  a  wise  and  liberal  system 
for  this  most  important  purpose."  Again,  "  St.  Paul  (I  Cor. 
xvi.)  has  determined,  that  a  fa*  is  the  right  and  proper  manner 
of  doing  all  this  *."  In  the  second  verse  he  recommends  the 
Corinthians  "  to  lay  by  them  somewhat,"  as  a  contribution  to 
the  relief  <rf  their  fellow- Christians ;  "  every  man  as  God 
bath  prospered  him."  "  Between  contribationB  for  their  fellow- 
Christians,  and  contributions  for  Ministers,  there  is  no  moral 
£fferaiet.  The  contribution  of  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the 
prosperity  God  has  given  men,  is  a  tax;  for  a  tax  is  nothing 
but  a  regular  and  proportional  contribution."  What  is  tilAe 
a»d  Church-rate,  more  than  a  regular  and  proportional  contri- 
bution for  the  support  of  our  Christian  Clergy,  and  the  main- 

'  Hen  thi  Doctor,  wboM  Book  fhould  bo  cucfnll]'  n*d  bj  ernr  Engliab 
DiHnktoT.iperificiJlTiiUadcilo  the  miui  by  wliich  Cbunh«m>;  bebuiltuid 
nunktennippliediji  JfwrKa;  ud  powerfully  thnm  the /b/twg'oriOl  BttnnpU 
Id  Mtaio  thM  ob)«cl  in  null  toinu,  or  popnloai  nlliget,  nnder  tbe  nUiniSaTy 
priiHipt*,  N  itmuHnBly  ■dvocmtwl  of  Ute,  by  *  MCtiou  of  tbe  diwentiiig  intereM 
In  tbi*  kingdoDi.  Dr.  Dwight,  imtoid  of  adTinng  ■  mparatvm  bom  the  iMe, 
reeommend*  in  the  itiongeM  temu  At  lUUe  to  provide  (br  the  iiii;rtucd  Krrico 
of  reli^on,  nndned  oeeeauyby  the  mcrrate  of  popth^iaK  I 
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tesKDCS  of  Ghnrches,  wherein  the  Gospel  may  be  preaidied, 
and  Ghrietiaii  instmction  perpetuated  ?  If,  according  to  Dootor 
Dwig^ht,  there  exists  no  moral  dtfierence  between  a  tax,  and  a 
voluDtary  contribation  for  this  important  and  Deceaaary  object 
in  a  Christian  State,  where  is  the  religions,  or  even  the  moral 
obligKtion  of  those  who  have  assomted  with  men,  who  deny 
the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  Church  altogether,  in  their 
refosal  to  make  such  contributioD  ?  llus  learned  Dirine,  of 
the  non-conforming  or  presbyterion  Church,  adduces  the  moat 
nnanswerable  proofs  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  voltmtmy,  when 
compared  with  the  itwoltaUari/  system  in  America ;  and  cooi- 
clndes  on  tbis  head, — "  a  sober  man  who  knows  them  both, 
ten  hardly  hesitate,  whaterer  may  have  been  his  original  opi~ 
nion  concerning  this  snbject,  to  believe,  that  a  legislature  is 
boond  to  establish  the  public  worship  of  God."  If  a  practical 
proof  were  needed,  in  support  of  the  justice  and  reaaon  of  this 
couclnsion,  the  recent  proceedings  in  one  of  the  newly  enfran- 
chised metropolitan  borovghs,  in  this  country,  stands  promi- 
nently forward ;  whilst  the  Apostolical  decision,  (proportionate 
to  Uie  meoM,)  the  doctor'a  arguments,  tmd  the  sober  views  ot 
Christian  policy  and  duty,  establish  the  necessity  for  preaerring 
to  property  its  rightful  privileges  in  the  State  *.    Our  Chiistian 

<  At  m  Ute  mMtiiig  of  the  p«iiliioiicn  of  St.  Muy,  L«mbsth,  held  for  the 
piupoH  of  couddering  the  praprietf  of  gnnting  ■  Tsiy  nnill  nt«  [n  tbs  pouad 
for  ropuring  the  Charch.  kc,  one  of  IboM  djifrnohil  iceiwa,  -which  aiaoiip  tb« 
^urit  eftim  age,  took  place,  to  the  furioni  cippiMlti«n  •«  i^  br  the  majoiilj  af 
inhilritiat  baiueholden,  ornCe-paTen, including, of  coune, hkd  of eieiT (hade 
■ud  pirtj  in  polidci  mnd  nligion,  m  well  u  thow  oftordigiin.  Oa  KdiTWao. 
the  nnmben  iiguiiM  the  nte  ippeued  u  three  M  one,  but  on  ■  jnU  being  de- 
muuled,  and  taking  place,  (ho  queitiBa  wu  dsddcd  in  ths  ifflnttadTe,  b]r  ■  foU 
maJMitrottheboldanof  pmpot;,  ontheirai^raoiMrftlMoDto.  T^JaaAad* 
■  pnctieal  iUiutntioD  of  the  pemnptoij  necuutj  for  miintainiBg  tbi  ooBintia- 
tun  of  tbe  Cbanh,  in  the  hindi  of  th<iM  who  diq>Ia  j  ihemHlTet  ber  guaidiani 
asd  her  friondt,  under   ths  injunction  giren,   in   defiaooa  of  inconiMtnto 
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anceBtora  foresaw  the  stem  neceuity  for  seciiriiig',  in  their 
enactments,  the  meuiB  of  coping  with  iafideliti/  -  and,  aa  it 
appears  that  popery,  infidelity,  and  diaient,  have  now  leagued 
themaelvee  in  an  nnholy  alliance  against  onr  Chriatiau  system, 
eatablished  by  law  for  tuany  ages,  it  becomea  more  imperatiTely 
tbe  duty  of  onr  Le^slators,  in  their  reform  proceedinga,  to 
shape  their  course  with  extra  discretion,  verbam  tapieiUi  ! 

But,  the  section  of  the  dissenting  interest  alluded  to,  by  one 
of  its  ostensible  organs ',  says,  "  We  claim  to  be  released  from 
all  compulsory  payments  towards  the  sopport  of  a  form  of 
religion  from  which  we  conscientioasly  dissent ;  to  be  rdievcd 
from  tbe  hardship  and  stifma  of  exclusion  from  the  uniTcrsitiea, 
the  oatioaal  fountains  of  education ;  and  to  be  permitted  to 
bury  onr  dead  according  to  our  own  method,  and  by  our  own 
pastors,  w  theparocUalcemeteriei."  The  first  part  of  the  claim 
is  exceedingly  modest,  conudering  that  these  gentlemen  are 
always  ready  to  share  the  protective  privileges  of  the  Establish- 
ment, in  its  connexion  wit^  the  State ;  nor  do  they  show  any 
desire  to  relinquish  them.  The  second  part,  betrays  total 
ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  onr  public  universities,  which 
in  legal  strictness,  are  not  national,  any  Airther  than  their 
fonndadon  rests  on  charters  involving  the  faith  and  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  Croten,  and  the  due  application  of  the  property 
invested  in  tfaeir  endowments,  to  the  specific  uses,  ends,  and 
purposes,  for  which  the  grants  were  made.  Ilias,  a  founda- 
tion for  the  perpetnatioa  of  a  strictly  protestant  scholarship, 
cannot  be  invaded  for  the  piupose  of  &voaring  objects  at 
variance  with  the  intentions  of  the  founder,  any  more  than 
the  rights  of  a  private  dissenting  Charity  can  be  infringed  by 
law,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  devisor*.     Exemption* 

'  Rer.  A.  J«me«,  Blraunghini— "  Putoi't  Addreu,"  4c, 
>  Tide  tbe  recant  deduon  of  the  Vi<»-Cbuicelloi,  in  tfae  mh  of  Udj  Stv- 
ler'*  Charilf. 
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from  the  deatnictioD  of  the  chartered  righta  ot  our  two  lewliii^ 
nnivemties,  were  ipecially  provided  for,  even  nnder  the  Reform 
BiU  i  and,  if  the  grounds  of  those  exemptions  were  nwde 
known,  it  might  pouibly  lead  to  the  conviction,  that  then 
exist  the  most  velid  ressonB  for  continuing  the  excepticHU. 
Tlie  Colleges  of  England  are  chartered  corporations  ot  the 
most  sacred  chsjucter,  based  on  the  integrity  of  ktntflf /sUk ; 
and  the  power  nnder  them  has  been  granted  to  individuals  for 
a  Dational  benefit,  on  the  funds  originally  bestowed  by  private 
persons,  and  reference  most  be  had  to  their  object;  that 
object  is  primarily  and  fundamentally  connected  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  futh  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England, 
under  express  conditions,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
not  the  propagation  of  the  piinciplea  of  iU»eia  from  her  doc- 
trines. Such  a  principle  of  unqualified  admission,  as  that  pre- 
tended to,  would  virtually  subvert  the  pious  intentions  of  the 
founders.  The  rule  does  not  always  fornix  the  exception, 
but  in  this  instance  it  abundantly  does.  What  communis 
of  interest  or  partidpation  have  the  dissenters  a  rigit  to  daim 
in  the  Aranta  Colkgit  so  ereepted  ?  The  perpetmity  of  aQ  cor- 
porate bodies,  is  a  principle  especially  recognized  by  the 
English  law,  as  emanating  from  the  grants  of  the  eariiest 
kings,  supported  by  the  ttoMet  of  mortnuAn ;  and  their  idm- 
tity,  property,  and  privileges,  are  irrevocable,  unless  an  ade- 
quate compensation  is  affitrded :  and  where  exists  the  inten- 
tion or  the  means  of  compensation,  for  the  breach  of  foith  pro- 
posed so  unhlnshingty,  by  these  truly  liberal,  and  sentimentally 
just,  renovatora  of  our  ecclesiastical  system  ?  Let  tboae 
amongst  the  dissentera  (in  the  aggregate  a  sensible  and  tnly 
req>ect«ble  body,)  who  object  to  the  system,  as  it  stands,  foand 
extra  Colleges  for  themselves  ;  for  surely  it  is  preposterous  to 
demand  an  a$»ocialum  with  an  institution,  bma  the  principles 
of  which,  with  the  same  breath,  they  unhesitatingly  dedare, 
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they  mueientioialf  dment;  and  to  wbow  prittciplea  o/gown- 
ment  they  me  avowedly  opposed ! 

The  third  part  of  the  chum  is  involved  in  hostility  to  the 
proposition  contained  in  the  first;  for,  vrith  what  jostice  can 
the  Dissenters  draoand  or  claim  admission  to  "  bm^  Uieir  dead 
in  the  parochial  cemeteries,"  whilst  they  seek  exemption  from 
the  payment  of  a  compulsory  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
very  cemeteries.  This  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  reasonable 
qnality  of  their  other  demands ;  and  which,  if  acceded  to, 
wonld  soon  give  the  people  of  England  a  Church  withont  reli- 
gion, and  a  government  without  Imp ;  an  alternative,  which, 
nnder  the  finest  feelings  of  Christian  charity  and  brotherly 
love,  we  have  no  right  to  concede  to  our  dissenting  brethren, 
cndat  gm  vull ! 

It  is  disgracefiil  to  the  assnmed  intelligence  of  the  times, 
and  the  morality  of  the  age,  tb&t  men  of  influence  or  edocation 
can  be  found  assembling  in  vestry  meetings,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  folminating  the  grossest  calmnnies,  the  most  on* 
blushing  misrepresentation,  with  reference  to  the  entire  consti- 
tation  and  application  of  Church  property,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  separating  the  existing  state  connexion ;  repeating 
the  delnsive  and  -vnlgar  story,  that  the  expence  of  the  Esta- 
blishment is  grievoDs  to  the  people  at  large ;  whereas  the  con- 
trary is  the  foct.  The  Chnrch  has  her  own  property,  the  same 
as  any  other  independent  body  in  the  State.  It  vras  set  apart 
for  religions,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  other  purposes.  It 
continues  separate,  and  never  formed  a  part  of  the  wealth 
acqnired  by  the  remaining  portions  of  the  people.  The  right 
to  its  retention,  is  older  than  the  titles  of  those  who  possess 
the  land  from  whence  the  right  itself  is  derived.  The  services 
tlierefore,  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  is  independent,  and  in  free  Churches,  perfectly 
gratoitous. 
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In  tluB  condition  of  things,  nothing  can  justify  the  nilas  of 
the  people,  tn  rashly  abandoning  prindples  already  eetaUished ; 
which,  it  is  evident,  from  both  fiicts  and  reasoning,  tliejr 
abonld  Btrennously  maintain,  as  the  foundation  of  Christian 
nde  in  the  Btate.  The  people  at  large,  are  not  diBsatisfied 
with  the  forms  which  the  laws  have  so  long  sanctioned ;  nor 
can  they  separate  the  line  of  duty.  The  education  whidi 
Christian  rulers  shonld  provide  for  the  people,  is  the  exten- 
sion, not  the  diminution  of  Christiaiuty  in  the  state — the  in- 
creased supply  of  the  means  of  grace,  the  want  of  whidi  b 
tar  more  manifest,  than  the  necessity  for  abandoning  it  to  the 
ct^ricioua  views  of  men,  who  disagree  with  the  established 
Church  in  nothing  essential,  and  who  can  agree  amongat 
lliemselves  in  nothing  non-essential ;  or  of  others,  who  with 
one  eye  can  behold  nothing  but  injustice,  tyranny,  corruption, 
and  inefficiency ;  and  with  tlie  other  can  see  nothing  but  die 
household  of  perfection !  We  must  have  a  Church  sustained 
by  religion  in  the  state,  and  a  government  of  law,  founded 
upon  it, — the  interests  of  alt  classes  of  professing  Christians 
render  this  indiapensiAle. 

St.  Paul,  a  Roman,  maintains  Uiia  principle  strictly,  and 
shows,  in  the  most  impressive  terms,  the  proper  fbundatioD 
for  a  Christian  Court  of  Judicature — "  Dare  any  of  yon, 
having  a  matter  against  another,  go  to  law  before  the  unjust, 
and  not  before  the  saints  I"  The  authority  he  furnishes  for 
Christiaii  kings  and  magistrates,  is  even  yet  more  pertinptory, 
— "  Enow  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  t" 
ThuB  Christians  are  strictly  prohibited  against  seeking  redress 
for  injury  before  any  other  than  acknt^wledged  Christian  tri- 
bunals,— now  this  could  'not  possibly  be  sustained  nnder  a 
dissolution  of  the  first  compact  in  the  canstitation ;  far  a 
court  of  justice,  or  ruU  of  lam,  might  very  soon  be  formed  on 
principles  entirely  opposed  to  the  Christian  faith;  and  die 
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legulatnre  might  as  weQ  nt  once,  pass  an  act  for  abolishing 
ChriBtianit^  in  the  state,  aa  a  leading  feature  of  its  eystem,  as 
to  sanction  measures  which  mnst  speedily  lead  to  that  end. 

It  is  not  poeeible  to  fiunish  an  ar^ment  in  terms  more 
conclosive,  than  those  supplied  by  Dr.  Silver,  in  his  judicioas 
obseiTatioits  on  the  uses  and  application  of  the  kingly  conee- 
cration ;  the  ability  witb  which  he  treats  the  subject  warrants 
the  repeated  aUnaion  to  his  name ;  neither,  can  be,  as  a  pro- 
feasor  of  civil  law ',  be  aecnsed  of  clerical  predilection,  or 
sdf-interested  opinions.  "  It  is  one  of  the  many  advantages 
attending  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  makes  men  sensible  of 
the  cotTuptian  of  their  own  nature,  and  consequently  of  the 
necessity  of  government.  There  is  a  natural  a£Snity  and  a 
moral  attraction  between  certain  principles  of  government,  and 
the  truths  ai  revelation ;  at  there  is,  on  the  contrary  part 
between  modem  philosophy  and  infidelity.  The  perfectibiUty 
of  man,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  tenets  similar  to 
these,  are  generaUy  found  leagued  with  reUifUnu  acepticitm. 
But  It  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  a  modem 
philosopher,  as  he  rteedeg  from  revelatioH,  dotB  %ot  m  eqvU 
proportion  btame  ittc^ahU  of  Ityitlating  for  man.  He  cannot 
form  any  correct  notions  of  the  being  for  whom  he  has  to 
provide  laws.  He  will  not  allow,  and,  conHeqnently,  he  can- 
not guard  against,  the  evils  with  which  human  nature  is  sur- 
rounded.  He  is  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  which  man  is 
composed,  of  his  real  position  as  a  creature,  in  the  scale  of 
being,  and  id  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
Amongst  other  blunders,  writers  of  this  description  are  con- 
tinually imputing  the  miseries  of  mankind  to  the  errors  of 
government,  when,  in  truth,  the  fiiults  are  mutual;  and  a 
corrupt  people  necessarily  produce  a  cormpt  govcrmnent. 

'.  D.  C.  L.  of  tb«  UniTerolj  of  OiTord. 
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Hiia  view  of  bnman  li£e,  drawn  by  philosophy,  excites  an  in- 
tercouree  of  perpetoal  agitation  and  jealoney,  in  which  ita 
biuiDCEt  is  conducted,  as  if  one  cIobb  was  necessarily  in  a 
■tate  of  natural  hostility  with  another,  and  that  they  were 
ordained  to  hate  and  prey  on  each  other ;  hot  these  angry 
feelings  are  of  modem  date,  and  they  are  the  result  of  tlte 
felse  view  of  their  own  circumstances,  which  the  writers  of 
die  present  day  ht^d  ont  to  the  people ;  but  the  snbordinatian 
of  foimer  times  was  ready,  cheerful,  and  even  affectionate. 
'  In  all  classes  a  dignified  gubmitaion  teas  to  be  found'  to  ose 
the  language  of  Burke,  '  which  was  produced  by  the  nature  of 
the  feelings  from  whence  it  arose.'  " 

A  great  handle  continues  to  be  made  of  the  aUegorieal  decla- 
ration of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  "  My  kingdom  ii  mot  of  tUt 
world"  and  even  some  apostate  Divines  of  the  Churdi  of 
England,  in  their  popolar  displays,  have  propounded  the  most 
incorrect  notions,  and  drawn  the  most  felse  contdnsions  on 
this  remarkable  reply  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  to  Pilate,  who 
was  totally  ignorant  of  spiritual  things,  and  before  whoA  he 
was  arrwgned  on  a  charge  of  rebellion  against  Ciesar's  autho- 
rity, who  asked  him  if  such  were  true : — "  Art  thon  kimg  of 
the  Jews  ?"  In  reply  to  the  arrogant  assumption  of  tiiese 
sophisticating  reasoners,  we  will  commence  with  Mr.  John 
Locke,  a  layman,  to  whose  hberal  autinority  they  will  perhi^i* 
pay  some  respect. 

"  As  the  Uvely  oracles,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  confessedly 
an  immense  blessing,  and  inexhaustible  treasure,  which  the 
divine  wisdom  and  bounty,  have  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of 
a  holy  life,  directing  ns  to  a  cure  for  every  disease  of  the 
soul,  amiidertd  both  m  a  ntoml  and  tieologicai  saue ;  the  dis- 
playing the  authority,  use,  and  excellency  of  them,  must  have 
a  direct  tendency,  not  only  to  excite  our  curiosity,  but  to 
animate  our  desire  and  impatience  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
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with  the  contents  of  them." — "  We  may  oflinn  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  what  St.  Paul  attributes  to  hia  own  preaching 
(Acta  XX.  27.),  that  in  them  is  declared  all  the  counsel  of  God's 
wiU;  viz.  that  instruction  in  faith,  and  that  regulation  in 
practice,  which  is  able  to  make  w  wise  onto  salvation,  and 
throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  worka,"  2  "Km.  iii.  15.  17. 
"  The  knowledge  most  myeterious  and  profound,  is  there  exhi- 
bited to  US :  the  truths  most  useful  and  neceeeary,  are  there 
unfolded  to  us:  the  precepts  most  pure  and  perfective  for 
mankind  fo/  urMch  the  great  secfonVs  of  nature,  in  their  four 
Ihmttand  years  improvement,  give  us  little  besides  blunders  and 
blotted  paper),  are  there  recommended,  nay,  and  demosstrvted 
too,  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  all  those,  who 
have  had  the  common  understanding  and  the  grace  to  be 
governed  by  their  directions  :  so  that  the  Sciolists  and  Em- 
pirics, who  have  sifted  their  sufficiency,  and,  in  contradiction 
to  St.  Paul,  (1  Cor.  i.  25.)  say,  '  He  foolishness  of  man  is 
wiser  than  God,'  are  of  all  creatures  the  most  ridiculous ! 
But  the  great  antipathy  which  a  thoughtless  tribe  amongst  us 
(for  simple  apprehension  is  at  best  a  very  metaphysical  kind 
of  thinking,)  professes  against  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  best  accounted  for  ^m  hence,  because  they  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  ourselves,  and  teach  us  sundry  unfashionable 
duties,  which  they  are  determined  never  to  copy  after;  and 
therefore,  as  it  happens  in  too  many  other  cases,  the  Scrip- 
tures being  against  them,  they  are  against  Scripture.  They 
will  not  wash  in  Jordan.  Apollos,  the  eloquent  Jew,  was 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John. 
(Acts  xviii.  24,  25.)  But  these  men  reject  the  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves ;  being  abominable  and  disobedient,  and  to 
every  good  work  reprobate.  So  that  those  who  disguise,  or  dis- 
estcem  the  Holy  Scriptures,  may  be  listed  under  some  of  these 
deaominatioas,    the     proud,     heady,     high-minded,     superficial 
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botuterf ;  the  tow,  carnal,  indolent,  heavy  genrntalitte ;  the  com- 
fideiU,  maiicunu,  raging,  wicked  hearts  of  unbelief!"  What ! 
the  liberal  Locke,  the  logician  of  freedom,  so  express  himself' 
and  quote  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  support !  Yes,  vmly,, 
the  liberal  Locke,  whose  writings  on  civil  government  have 
immortalised  bis  name  and  genius,  does  thus  convey  his  opi- 
nions of  the  true  qualities  of  Libertditm,  unbridled  by  the 
word  of  God !  Mark  this,  you  who  are  levellers  of  Church 
and  State,  enemies  of  Christian  distinctions, — you  wiD  find 
them  in  his  Introduction  to  the  "  Common  Place  Book  of  the 
Bible." 

As  these  gentlemen  quote  Scripture,  in  justification  of  the 
opinions  they  advance,  by  Scripture  shall  the  merit  of  their 
logic,  and  the  value  of  their  pretensions  be  judged.  Ihe 
devil  himself  quoted  Scripture  when  he  tempted  the  Son  of 
God !  But,  as  many  amongst  the  Dissenters  from  the  re- 
formed Church  of  England,  (whom  it  would  be  invidious,  and 
even  uncharitable,  to  include  in  Locke's  denunciation,)  have 
found  in  the  Saviour's  answer  to  Pilate  an  authority  for  argu- 
ing the  propriety  of  dissolving  the  Church  and  State  onion, 
so  long  established  in  this  coontry,  little  considering  the  con- 
sequences to  themselves,  and  their  own  profession,  whidi 
must  inevitably  result  from  the  perpetration  of  such  a  measure, 
it  is  best  to  grapple  with  them  on  this,  their  fikvourite  founda- 
tion, one  of  those  accommodating  phrases,  which  are  conti- 
nually sounded  forth  without  due  regard  to  truth,  reason,  or 
investigation.  They,  of  course,  contend  for  the  perfect  appli- 
cation to  a  spiritual  kingdom,  or  dominion,  and  a  positive 
abstraction  from  all  governing  connexion  with  the  loorld, 
(i.e.  the  mass  of  human  beings  ezisting  in  time!) — Here, 
then,  we  are  at  issue ;  and,  with  the  authority  of  the  unmnti- 
lated  word  of  God,  and  without  any  torturing  of  Scripture  for 
the  purpose,  deny  the  premises  ! 
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If  the  Saviour's  miseion  to  this  world,  or,  more  correctlj', 
to  the  sons  of  men,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  purely  spiritual  visita- 
tion, and  having  no  moral  object  connected  therewith,  for  the 
temporal  regnlatioa  of  mankind,  then  would  the  Scripture  be 
made  to  abrogate  its  own  testimony,  and  the  nuBsion  of  the 
Son  of  God  become  a  fallacy ,-  but,  as  the  Scriptnre  itself,  in  its 
entire  context,  positively  declares  a  moral  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Christ's  Church  upon  earth,  and  that  such  govern- 
ment is  to  have  tiie  pre-emineitce,  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire 
and  to  consider,  how  that  rule  is  to  be  conducted,  so  as  to  act 
without  tyranny,  as  a  restraining  principle,  for  controlling  the 
wayward  propensities  and  unscriptural  passions. of  mankind. 
Now  such  an  object  (a  priori)  could  not  possibly  be  attained, 
without  a  positive  connexion  with  human  government  in  some 
form ;  for  man  will  not  be  regulated,  even  by  divine  things, 
without  the  exercise  of  authority  and  example ;  it  only  remains 
then  to  consider  the  form  of  government  beat  calculated  to 
produce  that  state  of  things,  which  shall  operate  as  a  perma- 
nent auxiliary  to  Christ's  kingdom,  or  the  reign  of  godliness, 
and  the  practice  of  moral  obUgation  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  opposed  to  idolatry,  infidelity,  and  general  vice. 

la  the  first  place,  the  Holy  Scriptures  furnish  abundant 
authority  for  the  institution  of  government  upon  such  a  prin- 
ciple, from  Genesis  to  the  Revelations.  In  the  next,  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  having  terminated  with  the  denial  and 
crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  imposBible  that  any  govern- 
ment can  be  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  not  based  on  the 
Christian  Covenant ;  and,  thirdly,  we  have  to  show  that  the 
forms  of  the  established  English  constitution  are  placed  on 
this  foundation,  not  as  taking  the  lead  in  directing  the  aflairs 
of  the  Church,  in  its  state  connexion ;  but,  aa  being  subject 
to,  and  regulated  by  those  principles  and  those  laws,  which 
Christ  himself  orduned  for  the  preservation  of  his  Church,  or 
Bh2 
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kinffdom,  in  the  world ;  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  Scriptnre. 
is  typically  represented  as  a  kingdom,  and  as  holding  the 
sceptre  upon  earth,  deny  it  who  will ! 

The  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  in  sacred  Scripture,  denotes  loany  things ; 
but  whenever  it  is  expreeaed,  with  a  reference  to  the  govern- 
raent  and  discipline  of  Christ's  Chnrcb  npon  earth,  it  implies, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  a  moral  as  well  aa  scriptural  jorisdictiof) 
over  the  minds  of  men.  This  was  liilly  established  by  St. 
Paul,  before  King  Agrippa,  in  the  explanatory  words, — "  To 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  tnm  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan,  (or  unbelief,)  nnto  God,  that  they 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them 
which  are  sanctified  hy  bith  tliat  is  in  me."  This  is  Paul's 
declaration  of  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested  ;  and 
BO  convinced  was  Agrippa  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  sodi 
a  system  of  moral  obligation,  as  that  imposed  by  Christ's  Gos- 
pel, that,  sitting  in  judgment,  he  said,  "  Almost  tboa  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian;"  and,  consulting  with  Fcstns, 
turther  said,  "  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty  bad 
he  not  appealed  to  Cxsar."  Acts  xxvi.  18.  and  33.  Therefore, 
we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  become  translated  into  this 
kingdom  upon  earth,  as  a  necessary  medium  of  onr  acceptance 
into  the  heavenly  kingdom.  In  the  Scriptures  we  are  strictly 
admonished  to  leave  one  kingdom,  and  to  go  into  the  odier ; 
because  we  cannot  possibly  at  the  same  time  inhabit  both, 
whilst  they  are  governed  by  opposing  laws, — ^this  illustrates 
the  figurative  application  of  the  Saviour's  reply ;  and  yet  it  is 
strictly  conformable  to  a  moral  rule,  but  not  in  the  literal  form 
the  Jews  chose  to  set  forth  in  their  allegation  of  Oirist's 
rebellion  against  Ctesar's  authority ;  nor  in  the  sense  whicb 
the  enemies  of  onr  establishment  unjustly  attempt  to  bsten 
upon  it;    for  Christ's  kingdom  was  opposed  to  the  I^gaa 
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Altar,  not  to  the  Throne  of  CtBsar ;  and  tbie  is  a  diatinction 
which  many  worldly-miuded  persona  do  not,  or  will  not, 
understand. 

In  the  next  place,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  Scripture,  ie 
meant  to  eipress  the  promulgation  and  linowle<%e  of  the 
Gospel,  to  which  is  appended  a  decided  moral  law,  or  system 
of  regulation  for  hnman  aflairs ;  and,  agreeably  with  his  own 
declaration,  that  he  "  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,"  &c. 
and,  as  oar  good  King  Alfred  interpreted,  when  he  framed 
his  code  of  laws,  the  justice,  purity,  and  security  of 
which,  have  been  so  ably  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  that 
learned  Englishman  and  anprejudiced  historian.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave.  This  is  farther  elucidated  by  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  and  the  production  of  fruit,  in  proportion  as  it  was 
distributed  on  good  ground,  or  with  circumspection  ;  but  the 
authority  for  regulating  the  distribution  of  Chriet's  kingdom, 
was  expressly  delegated  to  his  disciples,  or  epiritaal  members 
— "  To  yon  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  hut  to  them  it  ia  not  given."  Matt.  xiii.  11.  Again, 
after  the  denunciation  against  the  barren  fig-tree,  and  the 
parable  of  the  rejection  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard's  son, 
when  addressing  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pbariseea.  "  TTie 
kingdom  of  God  shall  he  taken  fromyou,  and  given  ton  nation 
bringing  torib  the  Jruita  thereof ."  Matt.  xxi.  43.  Here  is  the 
moral  rule  of  the  Goapel  explicitly  implied ;  it  is  the  external 
and  apparent  state  of  Christian  government,  existing  in  the 
world  or  time;  and,  in  this  aense,  with  the  strictest  pro- 
priety, does  the  Church  of  England  entertain  it.  The  re- 
formed Church  of  England  baa  never  attempted  the  exercise 
of  a  deipotic  rule,  under  any  authority  to  which  she  is  entitled 
in  virtue  of  her  spiritual  jurisdiction.— She  became  united  to 
the  state  by  the  express  authority  of  the  earliest  fathers  of 
the    apostolical   succession,  who  came    to    the    nation    and 
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cleBtroyed  idolatry,  as  the  firat  evidence  of  Christian  mle  i 
and  they  furnished  the  chief  magistrate  with  thoae  powers 
which  were  deemed  essential  to  the  formation  and  execntjon 
of  a  system  of  just  laws,  founded  on  the  principles  contained 
in  the  Bible:  yet,  the  institution  of  civil  government,  framed 
under  their  auspices,  and  improved  by  the  hand  of  time,  b*s 
been  found,  of  all  others,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
religions  association,  most  calculated  to  extend  and  preserve 
true  liberty. 

In  this  instance,  at  all  events,  the  Dissenters,  who  are 
stictders  for  an  exclusive  sptrituat  application  of  the  Redeemer's 
words,  "  see  as  through  a  glass  darkened."  !□  his  remaric- 
able  reply,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  Jeaus  spake 
emphatically,  in  terms  applied  to  the  existing  generation  at 
the  Jews,  who  expected  a  purely  temporal  deliverer,  as  well  as 
to  the  heathen  world,  which  was  under  the  bondage  of  idolatry, 
and  certiunly  not  likely  to  be  claimed  as  his  kingdom, — 
neither,  was  his  answer  enigmatical,  it  had  direct  reference 
and  application  to  the  age  of  Au  earthly  mitsion,  the  time, 
"  when  he  was  rqected  of  men ;"  and  such  application,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  was  perfectly  correct;  but  it  was  not  apph- 
cable  prospectively  to  that  Christian  era,  when  faith  in  his 
Goipel,  should  become  the  rule  of  men's  conduct,  and  the 
foundation  of  civil  govenunenl  connected  therewith,  or  regu- 
lated thereby :  the  whole  Scripture  positively  negatives  sndi 
an  assumption,  and  the  sublime  illustration  of  the  Revelations, 
denoting  its  power,  is  in  point, — "  Tie  kingdoms  of  Ihit  worU 
are  become  the  kingdoms  of  oar  Lord  and  of  hta  Christ !"  The 
generation,  or  world  of  men,  (for  world,  in  the  figurative 
language  of  Scripture,  was  then  a  very  common  expression, 
as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  when  applied  to  human  existence, 
and  its  predilections,  as  the  "  fashionable  world,"  the  "  lite- 
rary world,"  &c.)  existing  when   the   Saviour  so  expressed 
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himself  (inclading  Csaar  and  his  Roman  subjects),  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  strictly  heathen, — therefore 
his  reply  was  both  satirically  rebuking,  and  rhetorically  prO' 
per;  for  the  agreement  of  hi«  temfle  was  not  with  idols,  nor 
hu  concord  with  Bbliai.  !     This  is  Scripture  authority. 

Bat  the  declaration  of  Christ,  as  a  King,  has  not  the  inten- 
tion  assigned  to  it  by  those  worthy  logicians,  who  obstinately 
interpret  that  litendly,  which  he  applied  to  a  form  of  goTem- 
meot  be  had  determined  for  mankind,  should  nuther  be 
Jewish  nor  Heathen  :  the  Jews,  in  their  blindness  and  unbe- 
lief, as  well  as  the  Heathens  in  their  total  ignorance  of  divine 
things,  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  words,  and 
he  was  not  bound  to  answer  to  a  charge,  of  which  be  knew 
himself  guiltless,  in  any  other  form.  If  the  first  part  of  the 
declaration  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  his  repudiation  of  an 
earthfy  kingdom,  then  are  the  Dissenters,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
by  their  own  showing,  condemned  thereby.  To  judge  of  the 
qneation  properiy,  we  must  take  the  whole  context  of  the 
lengthened  reply,  made  by  the  Son  of  God  to  Pilate,  to  iti 
coQclnsion.  "  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  (i.e.  of 
Ihit  generation  of  menj,  then  would  my  servants  fiykt,  that  I 
should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews."  Why  does  Jesus  here 
so  expressly  mark  his  delivery  to  this  particular  people,  if  he 
had  not  a  distinct  government  in  his  eye,  welt  knowing  their 
intention  to  crucify  him  ?  "  But  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from 
hence."  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  words  "  not  from 
hence  }"  Why,  not  from  henceforward,  or  from  the  time  pre- 
lent ;  but,  after  my  resurrection,  when  all  shall  be  fulfilled ! 
Mark  what  posses  in  the  next  verse, — "  Art  thou  a  King 
then  ?"  Jesns  answered  and  said,  "  Thou  layest  that  I  am  a 
King.  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into 
tbevorM,  that  I  should  bear  witness  to  the  truth,"  &c.  Here 
Christ  first  puts  the  words  into  Pilate's  mouth  that  he  is  a 
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King, — secondly,  that  he  ■was  bom  to  reign  as  euch, — thirdly, 
that  he  came  into  the  world  to  "  receive  for  himself  a  kingdoai," 
Had,  to  retom, — fourthly,  that  he  should  bear  witness  to  the 
propagation  of  his  Gospel,  which  declares  the  truth  of  that 
kingdom  to  mankind,  i.  e.  the  world,  figuratively  ! 

We  now  come  to  the  next  point,  the  condenmation  these 
Bssertors  of  a  purely  spiritual  kiDgdom  pass  upon  themeelTcs, 
aa  well  as  those  with  whom  they  contest  the  propriety  of  the 
retention  of  a  temporal  authority,  supported  by  tbe~  state,  for 
the  perpetuation  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth.  No  man,  at  all 
acquainted  with  Scripture,  will  deny,  that  the  Jews  looked  U>t 
a  temporal  kingdom  in  the  person  of  their  expected  Messiah, 
invested  with  worldly  pomp,  to  reign  at  Jemaaleni,  who  would 
restore  all  their  ancient  ceremonies,  and  with  the  arm  of 
human  power  destroy  all  their  enemies  of  the  heathen  worid. 
Now,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  beiug  the  kingdom  of  regenera- 
tion in  the  soul,  mind,  and  heart  of  man,  unto  a  new  and 
holy  life,  destroying  the  superstitions  of  the  one,  and  the  im- 
moral propensities  of  the  other,  was  to  the  obstinate  Jews,  in 
spite  of  all  Christ's  teaching,  indeed  an  enigma ;  and  thus 
they  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  usurp  Ciesar's  authority, 
because  his  doctrine  and  promised  kingdom  was  to  them  of 
an  unsavoury  character,  and  not  such  as  they  had  expected; 
and  moreover,  being  opposed  to  all  their  habits,  they  resolved 
to  make  direct  war  upon  it,  and  its  Divine  Founder '.  Tbe 
answer  given  by  Christ  to  Pilate  is  conclusive,  agfdnst  their 
ignorance  and  folly ;  and,  although  it  became  needful  that 
earth's  great  tragedy  should  be  fulfilled,  and  the  "  Son  of 
man"  offered  up  a  sacrifice  for  human  frailty,  the  whole  of  his 
reply  to  the  judge,  establishes  both  his  character  and  his 
qoalityas  B.King,  invested  even  with  temporal  power;  and  that 
it  was  decreed  that  be  should  receive  the  kingdom,  or  power 
and  authority,  of  establishing  his  covenant  with  mankind,  and 
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his  Goapd  govenunent  upon  earth,  in  opposition  both  tp 
Heathenism  and  Judaism ;  and  to  return  tn  verilate  victoria  I 

Will  any  rational  Cbriatian  man  deny,  that  the  victory  of 
Christ,  la  a  moral  conquest  over  the  propennties  of  time  and. 
sense,  those  sins  which  impair  the  body  and  destroy  the  soul  ? 
Does  not  the  apostle  expressly  say,  "  Who  bath  delivered  us 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  (in  time) 
into  the  kingdom  of  hJa  dear  Son  ?" — nay,  rather  bath  taken 
ua  by/ore* '  from  the  rule  of  idolatry,  and  the  power  of  the 
evil  one  reigning  in  the  world  ?  A  kingdom  indeed,  Christ, 
as  the  Messiah,  came  to  establish  upon  earth ;  not  a  kiugdom 
by  the  authority  of  the  sword,  bat  the  dominion  of  bia  Gospel, 
and  the  power  of  bis  apostles  to  proclaim  it,  in  alt  tie  world, 
and  to  the  kings  of  the  world,  who  are  to  be  governed  thereby, 
in  their  civQ  conduct  towards  their  subjects.  This  is  the 
lig'ht  in  which  most  Christian  princes  have  received  it,  and 
acted  upon  it. 

It  was  never  designed  by  God,  nor  contemplated  by  Christ, 
to  reign  as  an  earthly  king  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  forms  of 
earthly  pomp  ;  but  that  ofiers  no  valid  reason,  why  the  kings 
of  the  earth  should  not  obey  those  rules  for  the  government 
of  tbeir  subjects,  which  he  propounded  to  his  disciples  before 
his  Crucifixion,  and  to  that  divine  authority,  which  he  gave 
his  Apostles  after  his  Resurrection,  when  it  wae  no  longer 
compatible  for  him  to  act  in  a  human  capacity.  As  a  hea- 
venly Lawgiver,  Christ  calls  upon  the  kings  of  the  earth  to 
abolish  idolatry,  and  he  calls  upon  his  Apostles,  and  those  who 
represent  the  Apostles,  to  aid  them  in  that  object,  by  preach- 
ing and  persuasion,  as  well  as  by  their  counsel  and  moderation ; 

1  "  Not  limply  libenTit,  Kd  eripmt  {Ift^iraTo.)  Tb«  word  ngnifin  b; 
m^n  roice  M  deinvr,  or  plack  twiy,  erea  u  David  pullsd  thi  lunli  out  of  the 
b™r'>  mouth." — Leigk't  Criliea  Sacra.  And  tlto  JjJ^i'irdfiiiF,  •>,  «■">.  I  aught 
hold  of^  I  drew  forth,  or  I  giuped  nitb  power,  &c. — Aulior. 
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and  even  as  good  subjects,  to  pay  heathen  kings  tribate,  when 
placed  in  power.  There  is  no  infringement  of  command,  no 
usurpation  of  authority  in  the  kings  of  the  earth  claiming  a 
right  to  establish  Christianity,  because  Jesus  ecud,  "  my  King- 
dom is  not  of  this  world  ;"  for  it  might  with  as  much  pro- 
priety be  argued  that  they  have  not,  because  they  happen  to 
be  placed  in  authority,  a  right  to  adopt  Christianity  for  them- 
selves or  their  subjects ;  for  by  such  adoption,  they  would 
virtually  set  up  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  thus  inA^gc  on  his 
presumed  intention. 

But  the  most  preposterous  and  irreconcileable  part  of  the 
story  has  yet  to  come.  The  Dissenters  dentand  adatistiom  to 
state  ojlces,  and  to  the  benefits  of  a  perfect  system  of  timte 
equality.  Is  this  possible,  in  the  very  t^eth  of  their  own  choice 
position  ?  verily  it  is,  and  matter  of  fact  too !  Now,  if  Christ's 
Kingdom  is  "  not  of  this  world,"  in  the  sense  they  interpret  it, 
the  king  is  justified  in  withholding  from  them  any  Luther 
interference  in  state  duties ;  and  he  would  even  be  justifiable 
in  taking  from  them  that  right  of  interfering  therein,  which, 
nnder  the  Christian  law,  has  been  conceded  to  them  ;  30  tlkat 
their  argument  refutes  itself,  and  their  practice  entirely  nulli- 
fies the  value  of  their  assertions,  credat  Judmu  Apelia  ! 

Onr  opponents  might  with  eqnal  propriety  assert,  that  no 
king  has  a  right  to  abjure  idolatry  and  become  a  Christian, 
subject  to  divine  authority ;  to  acknowledge  or  protect  Christ- 
ians as  his  subjects,  or  members  of  his  State  by  Imo ' ;  and 
that  no  Christian  man,  whilst  living  in  time,  and  having  the 
grace  of  God  directing  his  moral  coodnct,  should  even  in  tem- 
poral matters,  acknowledge  himself  the  subject  of  an  earthly 

'  WbU  HCnritT  would  be  »([brded  to  Diuenten  for  tliclr  chapcli,  their  en- 
dawmenu,  their  chuitin,  or  the  uluiee  ot  their  mini>t«ii.  if  the  ChriMiu 
■uthoritj  were  taken  from  the  UvP  What  vould  become  of  the  KU  of  puji*- 
ment  puMd  by  1  prateMtnt  LcfiiUtut*  for  their  protaction  f — Aitlior, 
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sovereign,  solely  because  hU  Lord  and  Matter  said  to  Rlate, 
•'My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  World."  With  the  kindest  feel- 
ings of  Christian  Charity,  towwdH  our  disBenting  brethren, 
their  position  is  weak,  fallacious,  and  ridiculous. 

When  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  Redeemer's  mission  to 
the  Worid,  it  has  direct  reference  to  the  Ainnan  roc; ;  for 
surely  no  logical  reasoning  can  be  adduced  to  show  its  appli- 
cation to  the  inanimate  world,  or  the  mere  duration  of  time. 
Thus  Jesns,  when  he  first  sent  oot  his  disciples,  explicitly 
directed  them  :  "  and  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying  '  the  Kingdom 
of  heaTen  it  at  Aand.'  "  Now,  in  what  other  sense  can  the 
latter  part  of  the  injunction  be  taken,  or  applied,  than  to  the 
speedy  exerrise  of  the  authority  of  that  kingdom  upon  earth, 
in  a  temporal  as  well  as  spiritoal  form  ;  and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  (i.  e.  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation,) was  to  terminate  with  that  generation  of  men  to 
whom  it  was  firat  preached ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  distinctly 
commanded  them  not  to  go  to  the  Gentiles  (or  the  heathen 
world,)  but  to  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  (Matt. 
X.  5,  6,  7.)  But,  subsequently,  when  the  Jews  rejected  the 
testimony,  Christ  ordered  them  to  preach  that  Gospel  to  all 
nations ;  and  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  in  terms  that  cannot 
be  mistaken,  "  which  is  come  unto  you,  a»  itii  in  all  the  titorld; 
and  bringeth  forth  fruit,  as  it  doth  also  in  yon,  since  the  day 
ye  heard  of  it,  and  knew  the  grace  of  God  in  truth."  Here 
is  the  scriptural  authority,  and  the  practical  working  of  Christ's 
Kingdom,  not  amongst  stocks  and  stones,  nor  even  tpiriti, 
hut  the  world  of  men,  declared  by  Saint  Paul.  To  whom  else 
but  men,  were  the  disciples  commanded  to  preach  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  upon  earth,  who  were  to  be  bound  by  it  ?  It  is, 
therefore,  a  perfect  paraloffism  to  assert,  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  is  not  one  of  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritoal  dominion. 
Every  well  informed  Christian  knows  and  admits,  that  the 
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Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  world,  is  the  re^neration 
unto  a  new  and  holy  life,  existing  in  the  minds  of  men,  as 
oontradiatinguished  ^m  the  reign  of  idolatrf,  of  unbelief,  and 
general  wiclcedness ;  and  the  attempt  to  give  that  a  literal 
interpretation,  which  had  onlv  a  figurative  application,  ia  onlv 
an  addition  of  one  more  to  the  many  schemee  to  mislead  the 
unwary  and  the  ignorant,  who  will  not  or  cannot  inquire  fbr 
themselveB. 

When  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  Imegiver,  in  prophetic  Scrip- 
ture, the  appendages  of  kingly  authority  are  always  assigned 
to  him  ;  thus,  "Tlicre  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacoh,  and  a 
sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel."  Numb.  ixiv.  17.  Gen.  zlix.  10. 
"  Yet  have  I  set  my  Ktru/  (or  mine  anointed)  upon  my  holv 
bill  of  Sion ;  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathrat  for  thine  inberit- 
ance,"  Sic.  Fs.  ii.  6.  8.  "  Unto  ns  a  Son  is  given,  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders."  &c.,  "of  the  increase 
of  his  government  there  shall  be  no  end  ;  upon  the  throne  of 
David  and  upon  his  Kingdom  to  order  it,"  &c.  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7. 
"  Behold,  a  Ki'njr  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  andprincev  siati 
execute  judgment."  Isa.  xxxii.  1.  "  Behold,  I  have  given  him 
for  a  witness  to  the  people,  a  leader  and  commander  to  the 
people."  Isa.  Iv.  4.  "The  Messiah  the  Prince."  Dan.  ix.  25. 
"  Thou,  Bethlehem,  &c.,  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  that  is 
to  be  mier  in  Israel."  Micah  v.  2.  "  Rejoice  greatly,  O 
daughter  of  Sion,  for  thy  King  cometh,"  &c,  Zech.  ix,  9. 
Again,  the  unbelieving  citizens,  "  We  will  not  have  this  maa 
to  reign  over  us."  &o.  Luke  xix.  14,  15.  "  But  if  I,  with  the 
finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  Kingdom  of  God  it 
come  unto  you."  "  He  that  is  not  with  me.  is  against  me.  and 
he  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth."  Luke  xi.  20.  23. 
Again,  a  most  important  part  of  the  New  Testament  Scripture 
is  that,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  is  promised,  and  the  three 
distinct  offices  so  conclusively  pointed  out,  in  connexion  with 
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the  ChristiaD  dombion  upon  earth.  "And  when  he  ie  come, 
he  will  reprove  th«  world  of  em,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of 
Judgment;  of  sin,  becaase  the;  believe  not  on  me  ;  of  righte- 
ousneBB,  because  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more ; 
of  Judgment,  because  the  Prince  of  (Am  teorld  is  judged." 
John  xvi.  8,  9,  10,  11.  Will  any  logician  pretend,  that  the 
reproof  to  the  world,  of  "  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg- 
ment," does  not  distinctly  imply,  and  apply,  to  the  human  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  in  the  entire  context  ?  And  what  is  the 
"  Prince  of  this  World"  to  which  Jesus  alludes,  buttheruleof 
Satm,  and  of  unbeUef  iu  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  judged 
by  hia  Gospel  i  For  shame,  ye  shallow  expounders  and  would' 
be  interpreters  of  God's  Word, — ye  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
who  would  mystify  the  truths  of  God,  and  give  to  that,  a  literal 
interpretation,  when  the  Utter  of  the  entire  Scripture  so  com- 
pletely negatives  your  premises.  But  we  must  yet  travel  a 
little  further  into  this  question,  which  is  put  forth  as  the  great 
stalking-horse  for  effecting  the  diamemberment  of  our  Christ- 
ian compact  in  the  state.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over- 
come the  world."  John  xvi.  33.  To  what  or  to  whom  does 
Jesus  apply  the  word  "  overcome  ?"  Surely  not  to  the  earth,  to 
llie  sea,  nor  the  inei^  materials  of  which  the  globe  itself  is 
composed;  nor  to  its  perishing  nature,  which  would  be  a 
fictionj  but  rather  to  that  dominion  of  darkness  and  evil  over 
the  mind  of  man,  which  had  preceded  hia  advent  upon  earth. 
Did  he  not  exercise  temporal  authority,  when,  with  a  scourge, 
he  drove  out  the  money-changers  from  his  earthly  house? 
Who  disputed  that  authority  7  If,  as  the  Psalmist  beautifully 
expresses  it,  Christ  is  to  have  "  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  his  poasegsion,"  it  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
that  his  dominion  must  extend  to,  or  over  all  those  who  inhabit 
that  eardi,  otherwise  the  possession  would  be  valueless,  and 
the  Scripture  itself  hyperboUcal !    WiU  our  dissenting  friends 
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contend  with  us  under  such  a  deduction  from  God's  antbority 
to  grant  that  posaessiou? 

It  JB  poBsible  that  our  antagonists  may  dispute  the  applied' 
tioD  of  the  BeleddonB  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  point  at 
issue  ;  we  will  therefore  proceed  with  the  Nev.  The  Kingdom 
of  Christ  is  the  Bupr;eme  role  of  bis  Church  upon  earth,  ras- 
tained  by  his  Gospel,  and  that  law  he  came  to  fulfil,  not  to 
destroy.  "  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church,  &c,  that  in 
oH(AtBy»hemighthavethe  pre-eminence."  Col,  i.  18,  "Who 
hath  delivered  ub  from  the  powers  of  darkness,  (i.  e.  umMief,'} 
and  hath  translated  ua  into  the  Kingdom  of  hU  dear  Son." 
Ver.  13.  The  Apostle  was  hving  in  the  flesh,  as  well  as  those 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  when  he  thns  wrote  and  uaed 
the  word  irartalated;  and  to  show  its  application,  moraUg,  im- 
mediately afterwards  adds,  ver.  ^1.  "And  you  that  were  s<N>ie 
time  alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  vorka,  yet 
now  hath  he  reconciled."  And  in  verae  23.,  "  If  ye  contiDne 
in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not  moved 
ftxiii)  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,"  &c.  To  what  else  sbtc  a 
poral  rule,  and  moral  subordination,  can  this  possibly  apply ' 
Before  bis  betrayal  and  Crucifixion  Jesus  said  to  his  disciple*, 
"  Ye  call  me  Matter  and  Lord,  and  so  I  am."  John  xiii.  13. 
"  And  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Zech.  ix.  10.  Here 
the  prophecy  has  been  literally  fulfilled,  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  its  power  to  destroy  idolatry.  The  very  natae 
of  Christ  implies  an  anointed  King,  or  messenger  of  peace ; 
the  Gospel  is  the  declaration  or  manifetto  of  his  Kingdom. 
Isa.  Ixi.  1.  2,  3.  "  And  hath  put  ait  things  under  his  feet, 
and  given  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church." 
Eph.  i.  20.  22.  "  Him  hath  God  esalted  to  be  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviour,"  &c.  This  declaration  was  made  by  St.  Peter  and 
his  associates,  before  the  Council,  when  they  were  accused  of 
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proclaiming  ChriHt'e  Kingdom  i  and  who,  although  paninhed 
and  warned,  ceased  not  so  "  to  preach  and  to  teach  daily  in  the 
temple."  Acts  v.  31.  "Blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of 
ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us  ;  and 
took  it  ont  of  the  way.  &c,  and  having  spoiled  principalities 
andfxncwrs,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  trinmphing  over 
them  in  it  (or  in  himself)  by  his  authority  as  a  lawgiver."  Col. 
ii.  14,  15.  "  There  is  but  one  Lawgiver  who  is  able  to  save, 
and  to  destroy."  James  iv.  12.  "Thou  hast  pot  aU  things 
in  subjection  under  his  feet."  For  in  that  he  put  all  in  sub- 
jection under  him,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  put  under  him. 
To  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect,  &c.  Heb.  ii. 
8.  10.  "  Even  as  I  also  overcame  and  am  set  down  with  my 
Father  on  hie  throne."  "  These  shaU  make  war  with  the  Lamb, 
and  the  L>amb  shall  overcome  them  ;  for  he  is  the  Loan  op 
Loans,  and  the  Kino  OP  KINDS."  Rev.iii.  21.andxvii.  14.  If 
aU  things  ore  put  in  subjection  under  Christ,  as  the  head  and 
founder  of  the  Christian  covenant,  made  with  man,  it  follows, 
that  his  government  mnat  have  a  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  over  the  inclinations  and  actions  of  mankind;  and 
how  is  that  jarisdictian  to  be  maintained  in  the  worid,  i.  e.  In 
the  regulations  of  civil  policy,  dependent  on  Christian  rule,  if 
tht  pre-eminence  of  Christian  authority  is  to  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  state  ? 

There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  meam'ng,  nor  the  application, 
of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  which  have  been  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  at  a  bird's  eye  view,  from  the  word  of 
God,  that  Christ  could  not  have  intended  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion in  the  form  asserted,  should  at  any  time  be  given  to 
the  first  part  of  his  reply  to  Pilate's  interrogatory,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," — the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
and  conduct  negatives  such  a  conclusion,  as  does  even  the  very 
e  of  his  commanding  obedience  to  governors,  and 
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the  laws  imposed  by  Cteear.  But  Chrut'e  concloBive  decUn- 
tiOD,  in  its  true  definition,  is  applicable  now  as  it  was  then, 
to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  earth,  i.  e.  man's  nnr^euerate  ccm* 
dition,  under  which  he  sets  up  his  own  authority  agaiiut  the 
divine  authority  ;  whereas  "  the  grace  of  God,  that  bringetii 
salvation,"  is  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
heart  of  man,  and  producing  the  rule  of  moral  conduct,  the 
evidence  of  that  kingdom  in  the  world,  or  in  time,  altbongli 
not  f  (1  priori)  of  an  earthly  rise,  farm,  or  tendency :  but,  as 
St.  Paul  beautifully  expresses  it,  "  Teaching  as,  that  deny- 
ing ungodliness  and  worldly  laat«.  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteonsly,  and  godly,  in  tMs  present  world."  Titns  ii.  12. 
Therefore,  is  Christ's  kingdom  of  uecewity  of  this  world,  in 
the  outward  form,  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
and  which  kingdom,  or  rule  of  grace,  bringeth  forth  frnit  and 
increaseth,  in  proportion  as  his  Gospel  is  preached,  and  his 
foith  maintained,  Ihiriy,  lirly,  or  a  hmA-edfoid'.  Tiua  is  no 
other  than  that  very  kingdom  which  Jesus  appointed  to  hi« 
disciples — '•  I  appoint  unto  yon  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hub 
appointed  unto  me."  And  mark  the  consequeocea  of  its  re- 
jection— "  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear 
your  word,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  honse  or  city,  shake 
off  the  dust  of  your  feet.  Verily  I  say  unto  yon,  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the 
day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city."  Matt.  x.  14,  15. 

In  the  fiill  and  comprehensive  application  of  Scripture. 
Christ's  words  are  powerfully  illustrative  of  God's  wnaerttl 
dominion  over  alt  things;  and,  even  in  this  sense,  were  appro- 
priate to  his  own  dignity  and  station,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
arraigned  on  a  false  charge  before  a  human  tribnnal,  exem- 
plified by  his  subsequent  warning  to  Klate,  "  Thou  couldesi 
have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above."   Johnxix.  11.     Sach  universal  dominion  is. 
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with  strict  propriety,  called  kingdom;  God,  as  the  originnl 
founder  of  the  universe,  thereby  governs,  preserves,  pi-otects, 
gives  lawe  to,  and  regulates  all  his  creatures,  and  dispenses 
judgments  or  fevonrs.  or  withholds  them  at  his  discretion. 
"  llune,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty  ;  for  all  that  is  in  the 
heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine  ;  thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord, 
and  thou  art  exalted  head  above  all."  Will  any  Christian 
man  advance  as  a  position,  that  God  has  retigned  such,  hi? 
prerogatives,  or  any  portion  of  them,  except  penniMively, 
into  human  bands,  for  the  regulation  of  earth's  transactions  P 
lltUB,  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  is  hia  kingdom  npon  earth, 
which  he  foretold  should  come,  after  his  death  and  resur- 
rection ;  and  those  who  deny,  or  attempt  to  deny,  the  exer- 
cise and  moral  rule  of  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  declaim 
against  the  necessary  means  for  upholding  it  in  the  world,  are 
in  a  state  of  rebeUio*  against  that  Omnipotent  Power,  which 
founded  it,  and  that  Saviour  who  purchased  it  with  his  blood ! 
For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  moral  power,  which 
Jesus  designed  to  establish  in  the  government  of  his  Church 
opOD  earth,  it  is  not  possible  to  select  a  more  striking  portion 
of  the  New  Testament,  than  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel.  In  that  beautiful  parable,  wherein  the  Sa- 
viour describes  himself  as  a  nobleman  going  into  a  br  country, 
to  receive  a  kingdom,  be  declares  tbe  occupancy  and  the  duties 
of  his  servants ;  he  describes  also  the  opposition  and  rebel- 
lion tieywill  meet  with, — "we  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  us."  And,  in  proportion  as  those  appointed  ser- 
vants exert  themselves  in  establishing  his  Gospel,  and  pro- 
pagating the  fruits  thereof,  will  he  reward  them  with  authority 
over  ten  or  Jive  cities ;  but  what  are  the  consequences  to  those 
who  question  bis  authority  and  power,  and  who  have   tlie 
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temerity  to  represent  him  as  t,  despot,  or  who  neglect  to  ei- 
ecote  hie  mission, — their  charge  is  to  be  taken  from  them, 
and  given  to  those  who  shall  have  exerted  themBelvee  to  the 
utmost,  for  the  iDCrease  of  his  kingdom  1  And  again,  maii 
the  sequel  to  the  rebeUious  citizene, — "  Bat  those  miix 
enemies,  which  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring 
them  hither  and  slay  them  before  me."  Now  the  time  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  parable,  must  be  folly 
considered,  to  enable  as  to  judge  fiurly  and  oorrectly  of  tti 
appUcation  of  a  temporal  anthority  for  that  kingdom,  which 
the  Son  of  God  decrees  (in  the  latter  part  of  that  chaptn,) 
should  be  estabUshed  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
consequences  of  her  unbelief.  Jesus,  as  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phecy, was  proceeding  to  make  his  last  formal  entry  into  the 
devoted  city,  armed  with  the  authority  of  a  Imegwer,  and  lan- 
guage can  but  funtly  express  the  tender  lamentation  of  his 
mind,  whilst  he  procltums  the  final  and  awful  doom,  tbt 
literal  extermination  of  her  law,  her  archives,  her  tanffc, 
and  her  people  1  And  how  does  he  manifest  his  authority  r 
— by  going  into  the  temple  personaliy,  and  declaring  it  to  be 
his  house,  and  turning  out  those  guilty  of  immoral  practices 
therein! 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  distinction  which  Chriit 
made  between  hia  spiritual  state,  and  that  of  his  earthly  king- 
dom, or  Nonunion  over  the  minds  of  his  followers,  is  his  re- 
markable reply  to  the  dying  thief,  who  implored  hia  bvonr 
and  protection.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  either  of  thiwe 
unhappy  malefactors,  who  suffered  with  the  Savioor,  had  sny 
correct  knowledge  of  divine  things,  or  of  the  true  objects  of 
his  mission ;  and  one  of  them  manifested  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, by  railing  on  him  in  his  agony:  but  the  rebuking  reply 
of  the  penitent  thief,  indicating  that  they  were  both  Jew, 
13 
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"  Doet  not  thou  fear  God  i" — and  his  coocludiog  words,  have 
»  direct  moral  applicatioD  \ — they  were  ofienders  against  the 
moral  law — not  bo  vith  Jesvs,  nho  had  not  infringed  that 
law ;  and  to  show  that  thie  man  entertained  a  latent  hope  of 
Christ's  power  to  release  him,  end  probably  at  that  moment 
expecting  (in  common  with  others  of  his  nation)  an  earthly 
manifestation  of  that  power,  under  the  awful  demonstration 
of  the  elemenis,  he  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when 
thou  amtst  into  thy  xiNonoH,"  (jSavAtif),  or,  in  other  words, 
when  potMsted  of  tky  power,  or  dominion,  which,  when  applied 
to  God,  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text  would  justify' ; 
but  mark  the  reply — "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  rV 
xn^Stia^," — in  FAaAoias !  Thus  drawing  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  his  epiritnal  rest,  and  the  kingdom  of  At* 
Church,  "  the  toorld  to  come,"  and  the  full  manifestation  of 
which  was  not  to  take  place  until  after  his  resurrection  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ] 

And  here  we  must  also  consider  the  transactions,  that  took 
place  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  when  ap- 
pearing to  his  disciples  he  expressly  told  them,  "  that  all  things 
mnst  be  fnlfilled,  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and 
in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  him'."  Now,  if 
all  things,  so  written,  were  to  be  fulfilled,  the  rule  and  autho- 
rity of  a  lawgiver  upon  earth,  is  both  distinctly  expressed  and 


"  comot  Into,"  Mid  "  m  pot- 
'medof^  JyipaT^t,  or  Jvi^oXat,  ueniiitlly  mpplicable  ts  Ihia  importaut  texi. 
tha  tenna  of  which  denote  the  hope  or  exfcctuiaa  of  wmeiiiiigcoiiiuig  lo  pan,  am 
tht  going  toatettbi  pUce  of  Te*t,  orglorj;  but  the  Utter  of  wbicb  tbe  Siriour, 
hj  the-OMof  tbe  nord  punn^ue,  dtmonMnled  to  be  dittiDCtfrom  biikingdnnj 
of  Iha  Qnpel  diipeiuUion.  For  further  elucidUion,vidc  Ltijfi's  Crilica  .Surra, 
&c.—Aiaiar. 
I  Ltike  xxiT.  44. 
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implied  in  those  various  authorities,  especially  the  last,  (Faalat 
Ixxii.  8,  9.  II.  17.)  and  verified  by  hie  own  declaration, — 
"  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth." — "  Go 
therefore  and  leach  all  nations;  teaching  them  to  obeerve  ail 
tkingi  whatsoever  1  have  commanded  you,"  &c.  Matt,  xxviii. 
18,  19,  20. 

The  gloriea  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  its  administration  in 
time,  are  ostensibly  set  forth  in  the  forty-ninth  and  sixtieth 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  the  perfect  identity  between  God's  pro- 
mises, and  the  last  acts  of  the  Redeemer,  having  been 
established  by  himself. — "  And  I  will  preserve  thee,  and  gire 
thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people  to  establish  the  earth ;  to 
cause  to  iuherit  the  desolate  heritages."  Isa.  xliz.  7,  8,  9. 
"  Him  whom  man  despiseth,  kings  shall  see  and  arise,  primee* 
also  shall  worship,  because  of  the  Lord  that  is  faithful,"  &c. 
laa.  Iz.  1,  &c.  to  the  end.  These  texts  of  Scripture,  coupled 
with  Christ's  authority  to  "  teach  all  nations,"  are  concln- 
sive  as  to  the  right  of  a  Christian  Idng,  a  ChriBtion  nobility, 
and  a  Christian  legislature,  by  their  conjoint  efibrts,  under 
a  free  constitution,  to  establish  and  to  maintain  Cbristianily 
in  the  state.  Ilie  right  of  the  people  to  choose  tbeir  own 
political  form  of  government  in  the  first  place,  and  to  append  it 
to  the  Christian  covenant,  no  liberal  man  will  dispute ;  bnt, 
having  made  their  selection,  it  is  for  the  privileged  classes  to 
maintain  the  compact;  for,  under  the  English  constitation, 
it  is  the  privileged  classes  which  constitute  and  comprehend 
the  entire  nation.  The  religion  of  the  state  is  pre-eminent,  it 
takes  the  lead,  and  is  superior  to  the  lew,  for  it  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  law, — not  in  the  form  of  the  Jewish  Iheocmty. 
but  holding  the  earthly  sovereign  responsible  to  the  heavenly 
King,  for  all  public  or  state  acts,  affecting  the  general  con- 
dition and  morals  of  the  people,  and,  above  all  things,  the 
eternal  safety  of  his  subjects,  which   involves  the  Christian 
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goTemmeDt  upon  earth.  "  King?,"  saith  St.  Augnntine,  one 
of  the  earlicBt  fathers  of  the  Church,  "  in  this  serve  God,  as 
kiays,  if  by  virtue  of  their  royal  power,  or  authority,  they 
command  good  things,  and  prohihit  the  bad, — not  only 
things  which  pertain  to  human  society,  bat  to  all  those  espe- 
cially which  pertun  to  divine  reli^on'." 

The  obedience  paid  by  onr  Saxon  ancestors  to  the  ancient 
common  law,  the  lex  mm  tcryrta,  is  evidence  of  the  superior 
virtue  which  then  existed  in  the  state ;  that  law  was  based  on 
the  principles  here  iUustrsted,  and  it  was  rigidly  respected; 
religious  authority,  not  mere  expediency,  was  iU  foundation. 
The  right  to  nnite  the  will  of  the  people  with  the  will  of  God, 
under  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  is  equally  manifest.  fVom 
the  fonndation  of  the  World,  or  the  commencement  of  time, 
the  Almighty,  as  the  supreme  Ruler,  has  originated,  approved, 
and  sanctioned,  a  certain  system  of  government  for  mankind, 
by  his  pleasure  and  presence ;  and  parts  of  that  system  still 
remain  unbroken,  and  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  of  existing 
society.  The  commands  of  the  Son  of  God  are  explicit  *, — his 
kingdom  commenced  at  Jemso^eiN*,  immediately  after  his  resur- 
rection ;  he  comnianded  it  thenceforth  to  be  proclaimed  in  all 
notions ;  agreeably  with  that  command,  the  first  proclamation 
was  made  by  the  Apostles  immediately  after  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  he  having  previously 
breathed  on  them,  and  imparted  once  more  the  divine  autho- 
rity. Christ's  Kingdom,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  authority  as 
a  lawgiver,  was  also  proclaimed  in  all  the  world,  and  its  power 
to  displace  idolatry  sofScieotly  explained  by  Jusfyn  Martyr*. 

I  Autfuilino  In  Epiit.  2.  p.  324.  Oindentl,  lib,  2.  etp.  17- 

*  "  Thii  ao«p«1  of  tbo  Kingdom  iIhII  b<  pnuhed  in  all  tli«  World."— Mat  I. 

III*.  U. 
■  "  HitTatoljfna^  the  dtj  of  Md/^iitedtc. — JoMphai. 
Tfao  power  of  Chriil't  Kingdom  upon  earth,  u  a  ijriteni  of  moral  rute.  It 

unparalleled  In  the  whole  hialory  of  man,  evideaced  bj  the  flnt  promulitttlon 
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"  And  from  JeBus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful  vritnesa,  aod  the 
first-begotten  of  the  aead,  and  the  Prince  of  lie  kings  of  the 
earth."  Bev.  i,  5.  Of  whom  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  also  bean 
witness,  "  having  the  everloBtlng  Gospel  to  preach  aoto  all 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kin- 
dred, and  tongue,  and  people."  Rev.  xiv.  6.  The  happineec 
of  mankind  in  the  present  life,  is  essentially  dependent  on  the 
principles  of  its  government,  and  the  regulations  of  its  chri] 
policy,  as  well  as  upon  the  moral  conduct  of  those  who  ad- 
minister the  one  and  regulate  the  other.  The  all  importwil 
objects  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  as  they  relate  to  a  futoir 
state,  are  necesBarily  combined  with  moral  obligation,  and 
moral  rule ;  nor  can  we  iairly  presume,  that  in  the  compre- 
hensive designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  these  emergent  considera^ 
tions  have  been  passed  over.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  which  Christ  himself  declared  imperative,  with 
the  exception  of  its  ceremonials,  the  same  system  has  been  re- 
established and  improved  under  the  Christian  covenant ;  and 
we  may,  without  presumption,  conclude,  that  those  nations  and 
people  who  have  adopted  such  parts  of  it  as  are  most  appU- 

ofbii  Qotpel  (which  i*  the  ChriitUn  Imw,)  to  Ihe  Oentjlt*,  or  hawbm  utuat: 
uid,  UM1  >ble<»miiignUUir  hu  juitly  oh«cirT«l,  "dl  fell  thit  [he  monlitj  of 
tfadr  Religion  mat  fixed  ind  impentive  rule,  ud  not  like  the  etUa  t^pUo- 
top^g-,  mere  reuoaing,  often  too  vugiie  «nd  imperfect  to  convince,  and  alniTf 
too  deililute  of  suihoritj  lo  commmd."  "  We,"  i»)i  Jmtjn  MirtTr,  "  wlw 
fonaerlj  rejoiced  in  liceatiouaoen,  nov  embrace  diacntioa  ud  chutilj :  «■ 
nho  letorlcd  lo  nugial  una,  now  dcTole  ouneliea  to  the  rule  of  tke  Son  of  God. 
tlie  (iod  of  Goodnest :  we,  vhooning  to  direnilj  of  cuitomi,  would  not  putikr 
of  the  eMue  heuth  with  those  of  ■  diBerent  tux,  now,  lince  the  appeuuce  tA 
Christ,  live  together  in  humonv,  ibuing  our  {tropertj  with  the  indigent,  ud 
ptkying  fot  our  enemie*,  endnTODr  lo  perautde  thoM  who  uDJuitl):  hile  ni,  thai 
by  tetding  •  life  conformed  to  the  eicellent  precepti  of  Chriitiuiilj.  the;  maj 
be  filled  with  the  good  bujie  otobtiining  tbeumehiippincn  with  ounelvei,  ftoei 
that  Ood  who  it  Lord  aboTO  all  Ihingi."  Need  anj  nCional  man  feel  rejiufnul 
to  bemme  a  owmberof  tbia  Kingdom,  if  er^n  enforced  bj  a  Christian  King? 
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cable  to  their  social  rule,  have  so  far  established  their  institu* 
tioDB  on  principles,  which  rest  on  the  approbation  and  the  will 
of  God ;  for  it  is  utterly  inconeiatent  with  the  immutability  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  the  objects  of  Christ's  mission  to  man- 
l(ind,  that  the  Deity  should  enact  in  one  generation,  laws, 
which  are  to  be  abrogated  in  another,  when  the  same  necessity 
exists  tot  the  retention  of  their  fundamental  principles  through- 
out all  time  1 

In  arguing  for  the  preservation  of  a  pure  and  well-defined 
system  of  religions  instruction,  for  a  free  people,  we  are  fully 
enabled  to  maintain  its  moral  advantages,  when  compared 
with  those  of  mere  philosophy,  which,  in  every  Christian 
state,  should  be  held  dependent  on  the  rules  of  faith;  for 
surely,  we  are  not  prepared  to  urge  the  inverse  rule,  and 
insist  that  religion  should  be  held  dependent  on  philosophy, 
and  the  uncertain  support  of  voluntary  attachment,  in  oppo- 
ution  to  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
amongst  those,  who  are  not  of  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  established  by  law.  The  able  writings  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  the  American  traveller  and  Presbyterian  divine, 
abundantly  show  the  injury  which  the  voluntary  system  of 
religion  has  already  produced  in  that  republic,  which  boasts 
of  the  freedom  of  its  institutions,  and  the  unshackled  liberty 
of  its  people  ;  but  has  neglected  the  proper  connexion  of  reli- 
gion with  the  state,  on  a  fundamental  basis ;  and  if  laxity  of 
idotbIs,  and  neglect  of  religious  cultivation  prevail  among 
the  people  of  America,  in  this  early  day  of  her  political  his- 
tory, in  what  condition  of  mental  degradation  may  she  not 
be  placed  a  century  hence  ?  Dr.  Dwight  writes  as  follows 
on  this  subject  r — "  The  legislature  of  every  state  is  the  proper 
superintendent  of  all  its  domestic  concerns.  It  has  net  only 
a  right,  but  is  obliged  by  an  authority,  which  it  can  neither 
oppose  nor  question,  to  pursue  every  lawful  and  expedient 
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measure  for  the  public  welfare.  To  this  great  parpoae  rtliffiom. 
in  every  coiuitry,  ie  not  only  useful,  but  indispensable ;  bat 
religion  cannot  exist,  and  has  never  yet   existed,    for    anv 
length  of  time,  without  public  worship.     As  every  man  ought 
therefore  nillingly  to  contribute  to  whatever  increases  his  orwa 
prosperity,  be  is,  by  immovable  conseqaence,  obliged  to  sup- 
port the  relig:ion  which,  by  increasing  the  comtaon  proaptrilf, 
increases'of  course  his  own."     And  further, — "  Should  an 
advocate  for  the  doctrine  which  I  oppose,  demand  proof  ttwt 
religion  a  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  a  inc  conntry,  Gm 
is  my  answer.     Morality,  as  every  sober  man,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  subject,  discerns  with   a   glance,  is   merely  ■ 
branch  of  religion  :  and  where  there  is  ao  religion  there  is  m 
morality  !    Moral  obligation  has  its  sole  ground  in  the  cha- 
racter and  government  of  God ;  but  where  God  is  not  poblidy 
worshipped,  his  character  will  soon  be  disregarded,  and  the 
obligation  founded  upon  it  unfelt  and  forgotten.     No  duty, 
therefore,  to  individuals,  or  to  the  public,  will  be  peifonned 
or   realised.     Justice,  kindness,  and  truth,  the  three   great 
hinges  on  which  free  society  hang,  will  be  unpractised,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  motive  to  the  practice,  of  sufficient  forrc 
to  resist  the  improper  pasuons  of  man !     Oaths  of  offitx  ami 
of  teitimony  alike,  without  the  sanctioiu  of  reUgiom,  art  »ole»t» 
farces.     Without  the  sense   of    accountablenees  to  God, — 
without  the  realising  hope  and  belief  of  a  Aiture  retribatioo, 
they  are  employed  merely  to  insult  the  Creator,  deprave  the 
juror,  and  cheat  our  fellow  men !     The  sense  of  duty  they  in- 
volve, nothing  but  religion  can  inspire  or  preserve.    With  the 
loBB  of  religion,  therefore,  the  ultimate  foundation  of  confi- 
dence is  blown  ap,  and  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty buried  in  the  ruins  1     Again,  finally,  the  legislator  is  to 
be  informed,  that  it  is  wiser,  more  humane,  and  more  effiw- 
tual  to  prevent  crimes,  than  to  punish  them.    He  is  to  be 
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told,  what  he  cannot  deny,  that  religion  is  the  only  great  pre- 
ventive  of  crimeB ;  and  contribates  more,  aod  in  a  far  more 
desirable  manner,  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society, 
than  the  judge  or  the  sheriff,  the  gaol  and  the  gibbet  united. 
He  is  to  be  reminded  that  mankind,  with  aU  the  influence  of 
religion,  added  to  that  of  the  civil  government,  are  etiU  very 
imperfectly  governed;  are  far  less  orderly,  peaceful,  and 
friendly  to  each  other,  than  humanity  most  wish;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  who  would  willingly  lessen  this  influence  is  a 
fool,  he  who  would  destroy  it  a  madman !"  Let  the  reader 
mark  one  more  passage  from  this  animated  author,  which 
places  the  doctrines  of  Paley,  and  the  whole  train  of  modem 
philosophers,  in  the  shade  of  merited  insignificance.  Dmu 
let  conaeila  d'un  Aat,  it  ne  faut  pat  tant  reyarder  ce  gu'on  doit 
Xaire,  que  ce  gv'on  pent  f aire;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
legislature  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  a  free 
people.  "  In  the  history  of  the  globe,"  says  Dr.  Dwight, 
"  there  is  recorded  but  one  attempt,  seriously  made,  to  esta- 
blish a  free  government  without  religion.  Prom  this  attempt 
has  sprang  new  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  such  a 
government,  stripped  of  this  aid,  cannot  exist.  Tint  govern- 
ment thus  projected,  was  itself  never  established  ;  but  was  a 
mere  abortion,  exhibiting  doubtftil  signs  of  life  at  its  birth ; 
and  possessing  this  dubious  existence  only  aa  an  ephemerom. 
During  its  diurnal  life  it  was  the  greatest  scoui^,  particiilarly 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  formed,  and  generally  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Instead  of  being 
ft  free,  just,  and  beneficent  system  of  administration,  it  was 
more  despotic  than  a  Persian  aUphate ;  more  wasteful  of 
human  life,  and  all  its  ties  and  blessings,  than  an  inundation 
of  Gotit  and  Vandalt.  Those  who  lived  under  it,  and  who 
either  ori^ated  or  execated  its  measures,  were  the  authors 
and  perpetrators  of  more  crimet,  than  any  collection  of  men 
Kk 
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since  the  termmatioD  of  that  gigantic  wickednesa,  fi-om  wiiidi 
nothing  short  of  a  d&hge  could  cleanse  a  poUnted  worid!" 
Hiis  is  good  testimony  in  support  of  a  national  princiide  of 
religion,  so  fully  identified  with  the  welfore,  and  imperatiTdy 
seceBSary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  and  social  con- 
forts  of  a  free  people.  It  should  be  with  numb  as  it  is  witk 
religion,  that  the  rules  which  guide  the  practice  of  tJbe  cwe^ 
should  influence  the  conduct  of  the  other ;  and  that  certaia 
mlea  may  be  eBtablished,  consonant  to  the  social  ends  and  par- 
poses  under  which  society  may  become  amalgamated  in  haniM- 
niouB  compact ;  andsufficiently  defined  to  act  as  mutual  cbecb, 
for  the  adequate  security  of  mutual  happiness  and  national  pro«- 
perity,  under  the  characteristic  designation  of  civil  goreni- 
ment." 

It  may,  by  some  readers,  be  considered  that  this  subject 
has  been  freely  enlarged  upon ;  but  every  real  friend  of  the 
Church  of  England  must  also  admit,  that  it  involves  a  ques- 
tion of  too  much  magnitude  to  the  temporal  interests  of  that 
Church,  and  her  faiOi,  to  allow  of  its  being  treated  super- 
ficially. We  have  to  contend  for  ber  ascendency,  and  for  her 
doctrine ;  for,  if  (he  one  becomes  impaired,  the  other  will  inevi- 
tably Bofier  in  proportion.  Against  tixe  quadnjile  enuade  we 
are  bound  to  erect  the  standard  of  Christ's  Ungdom,  and  fiear- 
lessly  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards ;  nor  do  we  impair  the  laboar 
of  Christian  love  towards  our  dissenting  brethren,  by  opposing 
their  unreasonable  demands, — they  should  remember,  that 
the  wisdom  of  philosophers  does  not  extirpate  vices,  bnt  that 
it  tends  to  conceal  them ;  whilst  the  precepts  of  the  Go^el, 
dnly  maintained,  change  the  whole  character  of  man,  casting 
out  bis  evil  propensities,  and  rendering  him  a  new  creatore. 
at  all  events,  a  good  citizen,  as  depicted  by  the  pn^dtet 
Isaiah,  under  an  elegant  similitude, — "  As  the  rain  cctkA 
down  from  heaven,  and  retumetb  not  thither  again,  bat 
13 
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wateretit  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bad  ;  so 
shall  my  word  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accom- 
plish that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
thereto  I  sent  it."  laa.  It.  10.  Christ's  kingdom  increases  in 
the  world,  in  proportioD  as  the  number  of  those  increases  who 
embrace  the  Christian  ^th;  and,  as  mankind  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  example,  especially  when  exerted  by  those  in 
power  and  station,  the  reUgions  authority  of  a  Christian  king, 
under  our  own  free  constitation,  has  been  aptly  described  as 
"  a  sacred  fountain,  which  has  poured  from  its  high  elevation 
similar  streams  on  all  the  lesser  powers." 

There  are  three  things  indispensably  requisite,  attached  to 
the  office  and  gorerrunent  of  a  good  king, — piety  towards 
God,  justice  towards  his  subjects,  and  care  of  the  pnbUc 
safety.  Separate  the  sacred  oflSce  of  the  euthly  king,  as  a 
Christian  legislator,  his  responsibility  to  God,  as  chief  magis- 
trate over  Church  and  State,  nnder  the  Head  Supreme  of 
that  Church,  and  it  would  indeed  be  rendered  an  earthly  king- 
dom, "  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world !"  But 
every  kingdom  which  has  embiaced  Christianity  nationally, 
and  made  it  the  foundation  of  the  national  system  of  govern- 
ment,  comprehending  the  laws  and  civil  policy,  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  perfected  the  prophecy  of  Scripture,  and  become 
"  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ."  If,  by  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  it  is  intended  purely  to  designate  a  spiritual 
dominion,  then  is  the  sense  of  the  word  at  variance  with  the 
prophecy,  and  the  prophecy  itself  a  unUity,  whilst  yet  the 
means  for  extending  that  kingdom,  by  human  legislation  and 
ptotectiou,  are  of  the  earth,  under  the  primary  influence  of 
example  and  precept,  in  the  correct  view  and  interpretation  of 
Scripture ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten,  that  the  eastern 
Magi  ofiered  the  ingots  of  gold  to  the  MtmiaA,  in  token  of 
xk2 
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tLeir  sabmission  to  faia  earthly  authority,  who  in  all  the  higfaer 
attributes,  is  repreaented  as  a  King  and  a  Lan^ver ! 

Whilst  the  Diseentera  appeal  to  the  authority  of  our  estab- 
lished courts  of  justice,  for  the  protection  and  security  of  tbeir 
own  Uvea  and  temporal  poasessiona  in  the  State,  they  ataad 
involved  in  that  very  guilt  of  presumption  they  condemn, — 
of  relying  for  such  protective  aid,  as  to  sptrituai  thirngt,  on 
human  authority,  comprehended  in  the  civil  power,  and  tbe 
law  of  the  land.  Is  the  whole  frame-work  of  our  judicatorr 
aystem  and  study  of  jurinprudence,  to  be  changed  for  the 
purpoae  of  meeting  their  viewa  ?  or,  do  they  expect  that  sepa- 
rate courta  of  juatice  ahall  be  inatituted  for  their  accommoda- 
tion and  protection  ?  They  object,  nnder  alleged  acniples  of 
conscience,  to  the  solemn  and  sacred  ceremonials  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  with  reference  to  baptism,  marriage,  burial, 
Eic. ;  but,  wiU  they,  under  similar  scruples,  be  satisfied  with 
the  decisions  of  our  courts  of  law  and  equity,  as  at  preaent 
constituted,  on  questions  arising  out  of  these  very  8ubject>, 
in  the  event  of  the  proposed  concesuons  being  made  to  than  '. 
It  behoves  the  legislature,  eapecially  that  portion  of  it  exist- 
ing as  the  higheat  judicial  estate,  to  weigh  this  sukject 
seriously ;  and  it  would  even  be  desirable,  in  a  national  pcunt 
of  view,  that  a  specific  understanding  should  be  had  with  &e 
dissenting  body  on  this  point.  The  Presbyterian  Protestant 
Church  of  Scotland,  under  the  Act  of  Uiwm,  expressly  stipa- 
lated  for  the  full  preservation  of  her  rights  and  privileges,  under 
her  proposed  alliance  with  the  State,  and  that  goarantced  by 
the  king's  oath,  whilst  yet  the  government  was  easentialy  ft«- 
ttttatU,  in  its  entire  constitution.  It  is  equally  paramount, 
that  the  EtlahUthment,  under  the  withdrawal  of  those  legal 
enactmeats,  passed  for  her  preservation  and  state  connexkio, 
should  be  placed  on  a  well-defined  footing  of  adequate  legal 
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aecurity,  on  all  the  chief  points  wliich  are  likely  to  ttriK  nnder 
tte  propoeed  changes.  Without  such  salutary  precaution,  a 
Bjrstein  of  perpetual  innovation  will  be  urged  on  Parliament, 
by  the  poUtical  portion  of  the  DiBsenters,  and  thdr  self-inte- 
reated  friends ;  neither,  can  the  points  so  connected  with,  or 
dependent  opon  them,  be  Batis&ctorily  antidpated  in  argu. 
ment.  Thns,  it  will  be  essential  for  the  peers  and  commons 
of  Parliament  to  create  adequate  securities,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  concessions  sought  for,  if  the  judicial  busi  - 
ness  of  the  state,  in  all  its  higher  departments,  is  to  be  pre- 
served on  its  present  fondameatal  basis,  and  ancient  principle 
of  religious  pre-eminence. 

The  progressiTe,  and  progressing,  efforts  to  establish  a 
voluntary  system  of  religious  rule  in  the  state,  are  not  matters 
of  trivial  import ;  they  must  be  met  by  measures  at  once 
prompt  and  dedsive ;  and  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  a  Protest- 
ant people,  to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  conservative  govern- 
ment, when  pledged  to  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  our 
best  institolions,  not  their  entire  annihilation !  It  would  be 
a  lengthened,  and,  after  all,  a  difficult  task  to  define,  in  detail, 
the  proviuons  which  should  constitute  those  safeguards,  that 
are  become  indispensable  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our 
venerable  Church,  in  the  just  plenitude  of  her  authority  and 
her  possessions.  A  vast  deal  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  discretion  of  her  appointed  guardians; 
but  the  principU  on  which  they  should  be  framed,  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  obvious  to  every  Christian  patriot;  and  may  be 
reduced  to  three  leading  points,  under  one  general  head — Ihe 
eontroBmg  infiuence  of  relit/ioua  authority.  First,  that  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  afiairs  of  state,  shall  be  continued 
in  the  hands  of  men  con/ettediy  Christimt, — secondly,  that  no 
public  measure,  affecting  the  interests  of  religion,  or  the 
nwals  of  the  people,  sbaQ  be  passed  in  violation  of  the  higher 
KkS 
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piincipleB  cootained  in  the  Word  of  God,— and,  thirdly,  that 
the  chief  magiatrate,  as  a  consecrated  king,  acting  under  God. 
as  the  representative  of  the  laity  of  a  kingdom  pr^esaedly 
.Christian,  and  sworn  to  act  in  aU  things  for  the  promotitm 
of  the  Gospel  faith,  shall  be  sustained  in  all  his  prert^atiTes 
as  the  head  of  the  Church,  coDsisting  of  the  clergy  and  the 
katy ;  and  jnstly  so,  hecanse,  being  the  head  of  the  State, 
when  meeting  in  council  for  temporal  matters,  he  is  aleo  the 
head  of  the  same  body,  when  assemhUng  for  purpose*  purely 
spiritoal ;  and  the  trastee  of  both,  under  the  Christian  cove- 
nant. It  will  not  be  matter  of  difficulty  for  Christiaa  states- 
men, nor  for  a  Christian  people,  to  make  their  deductioiu 
from  a  basis  so  constructed,  the  foundation  on  which  oar 
ancestors,  looking  to  futurity,  raised  the  constitution  of 
England. 

The  first  Christian  rulers  and  elders  of  the  Cbtutdi  were 
duly  sensible  of  the  important  fact,  that  although  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  an  "  eternal  Imtgdom  to  the  Messiah,  wheDcrer 
reference  is  made  in  them  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospd,  and 
its  power  to  salvation,  it  is  the  government  of  moral  obligm- 
tion,  and  practical  obedience  to  the  truths  contained  therein, 
on  the  part  of  mankind,"  which  is  implied.  It  is  also  le- 
markable,  that  immediately  after  the  birth  of  Christ  the 
Jewish  civil  pohty  was  aboUshed  in  Judea,  and  that  of  the 
Roman  substituted  in  its  stead,  by  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  ;  and  the  power  of  life  and  deatk  was  now 
entirely  taken  from  the  Jews,  and  lodged  only  in  the 
Roman  Procurator  and  his  Justices.  It  is  related  by  Flavins 
Josephos,  that  Augustus  sent  an  express  command  to  PaMiw 
SvipUhu  Cyreniut,  at  that  time  governor  of  Syria,  to  take 
possession,  in  his  name,  of  the  kingdom  of  Jyidea,  and  annex 
it  to  the  province  of  Syria  ;  and  that  CoponmM,  a  Roman,  of 
the  equestrian  rank,  conveyed  the  decree  of  Augustas;  and 
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moreover,  that  he  was  authorised  to  accompany  him,  and  re- 
main governor  of  Judea,  bnt  aahordmate  to  the  president  of 
Syria.  Whilet  these  proceedings  were  in  progrees,  Christ 
being  then  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  according  to  hia 
liumao  nature,  appeared  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  at  once  shone 
forth  in  his  twofold  character,  the  prophetic  office  and  that  of 
a  Lawgiver,  asserting  the  authority  of  God,  declaring  his 
tmth,  and  claiming  the  temple  as  "  his  Father's  house,"  in 
his  disputation  with  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the  Jewish 
chorch.  I^iis  was  the  first  manifestation  of  his  earthly  autho- 
rity, as  the  great  Minister  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
whereby  eternal  life  and  salvation  were  offered  and  revealed  to 
men,  as  his  coming  was  foretold  by  the  Prophet  Matachi : 
"  Bdiold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the 
way  before  me :  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek,  shaQ  snddratly 
come  to  his  temple;  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant," 
&c.  And  hereby  wu  the  grandeur  of  the  latter  temple  ren* 
dered  infinitely  more  splendid  than  that  of  the  former,  as  had 
been  prophesied  by  Haggai,  ch.  ii.  9. 

At  this  time,  also,  began  to  be  fulfilled  that  remarkable 
prophecy  of  Jaeoh,  "  He  tceptre  shall  not  depart  from  JmdaA, 
nor  a  Imegioer  from  beneath  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come." 
Geri.  zlix.  10.  By  ShUoh  is  understood  the  Messiah,  or  the 
Saoiottr  King,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  as  well 
as  all  learned  Christians.  The  iceplre  in  Judah,  expressly 
denotes  the  supreme  power,  which  was  first  exercised  by 
Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  Judges,  and  afterwards  vested  in  their 
kings.  By  the  lawgiver  from  beneath  hit  feet,  is  meant  the 
administrvtion  of  jostice,  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  con- 
formably to  the  law  of  God ;  and  these  undoubted  marks  of 
sovereignty  the  house  of  Israel  enjoyed,  from  the  time  of  the 
departure  out  of  Egypt,  until  ten  of  their  tribes  were  swal- 
lowed op  under  the  AsayrUn  monarchy,  and  the  permanent 
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captivity  imposed  on  thetn;  for  they  were  immediatdy  de- 
prived of  their  sceptre  and. laws;  and  their  fellowship  irith 
tlie  Pagans  soon  occasioned  the  renunciation  of  their  name 
and  nation.  But  the  tribe  of  Judah,  although  they  also  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  driven  into  captivity,  yet  they  retained 
their  name  and  laws,  and  were  afterwards  permitted  to  retnra 
to  their  own  country,  and  became  reinstated  in  all  their  fonner 
royal  prwilegea ;  and  from  that  restoration  downwards  (with 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  three  years  of  Aattockta'a  perse- 
cution) to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
edict  of  Atiffustut,  they  continued  without  any  direct  breach 
on  their  constitution,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  princes 
and  their  own  laws. 

Thus  was  the  authority  of  a  temporal  UngdcMu  fnlly  fl*u> 
tained  in  the  line  of  promise  unUl  Christ's  coming,  when  he 
at  once  commenced  with  the  dedaiatton  of  a  new  order  of 
things.  Herod  reigned  only  one  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and,  on  the  testimony  of  their  best  historian  *,  under  Cyre- 
ntus  and  Coponius,  the  Jews  were  only  allowed  to  have  a 
sanhedrim,  or  national  council,  together  with  a  high  priest; 
and  within  sixty-two  years  after  the  first  declaration  of  Jesus 
in  the  temple,  and  his  earthly  manifestation,  were  they  en- 
tirely diepereed  by  Titus.  This  great  change  in  the  tempond 
state  and  political  economy  of  the  Jews,  or  more  properly, 
God's  dispensation,  happened  exactly  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy, at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  first  appeared  in  Jndea. 
as  St.  Paul  describes,  in  Ihe  hut  of  the  age$,  (Heb.  ix.  26.) — 
which  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gred 
texts,  accordiiu;  to  Dr.  Hudson,  bat,  is  oar  English  verna- 
cular translation,  rendered  "i»  the  ettd  of  tlu  vorld"  but 
even  if  such  were  the  precise  terms  used  by  St.  Paul,  (which 

ent,  eoDtiining  tbc  Lim  oftlis  Henxk,  Ac.  t* 
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the  gCDiime  idiom  of  the  Jewish  or  Hebrew  tongne  shows 
it  is  not,)  the  coDunon  application  of  them,  to  the  several 
economiee  or  dispensations,  which  had  takea  place  ia  time,  as 
to  10  many  aget,  by  the  Jews,  shows  that  the  reference  is  to 
that  generation,  which  existed  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's 
appearance,  and  considered  by  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  converted 
Israelites,  the  eoneummalion  and  full  accompUthment  of  all  agtt  ,- 
and  beyond  which,  in  time  to  come,  there  could  not  be  ex- 
pected any  dispensation,  which  should  entirely  subvert  the 
authority  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world ! 

And  here  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  same  idiom  is  observed 
in  the  sacred  writings  with  reference  to  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion, or  kingdom,  where  it  is  therein  called,  or  described,  as 
the  ftibuaa  of  tht  tintea,  the  last  days,  the  last  times ;  and,  by 
St.  Paul,  the  completion  of  the  ages .'  all  of  which  several 
phntses,  give  ns  fully  to  understand,  that  the  times  of  the 
Gospel ',  or,  which  ia  the  same  thing  in  meaning,  the  appear- 
ance  and  revelation  of  Christ's  kingdom,  should  be  the  last 
age  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  conclude  all  pre-exist- 
ing systems  of  government,  acknowledged  by  God,  as  well 
as  preclude  the  reign  of  heathenism,  wherever  its  power 
became  established. 

On  the  authority  of  Josephns,  we  are  informed,  that  the 
Jews  grievously  resented  the  new  aspect  of  affiurs,  one  party 
complaining  that  their  being  subject  to  Roman  laws  and 
tribmte,  was  a  public  badge  of  servitude,  and  a  gross  violation 

'  AcCDrdiug  lo  Joaephoa,  John  (be  Bsptial  cinHed  on  th>  miiuitiy  of  the 
Go^l  for  thrt«  jrnn  mA  a  h«lf ;  on  John's  being  cut  Into  priBon,  Chritt  »f- 
pond  himBclfi  ftftfr  bia  b&ptiem,  uid  pcmn&Uj  officiated  in  it,  prcciael^  tbn« 
jean  and  a  half  more,  ts  the  time  of  hit  cnicifiiion.  Hentoll  iaeTJdent,  that  tha 
unltsd  term  made  eiactlj  tmm  yean,  aud  thenbr  fell  in  clacttj  with  the 
aeceidy  ateh  in  Daniel'a  prophecy,  according  to  tbe  prophetical  computation  or 
a  jear  for  a  day,  making  fonr  hundred  and  ninetj  yean. — See  Linei  of  tie 
Hfodi,  al»  Danuu.  a.  24. 
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of  those  principles  which  led  then  to  admowledge  God  slone, 
for  their  King  and  Master,  as  neceaBarily  required  them  ta 
cut  their  way  to  freedom  by  the  aword. — A  second  facti(»  pre- 
teoded  that  it  was  a  manifest  breach  of  their  law,  (wfaid 
commanded  them  ROt  to  set  a  stranger  which  is  not  of  thar  om 
brethrtH  to  be  king  over  them,)  Dent.  xvii.  15. ;  to  sobmit  m 
for  to  a  foreign  king,  as  to  pay  taxes  to  bim ;  and  thus  the; 
shortly  afterwards  endeavoured  to  entn^  Jesits  into  an  act  al 
hostility  towards  the  Roman  aathority,  by  asking  him,  "  Is  h, 
or  not,  lawfiil  to  pay  tribute  to  Cssar  ?" — ^whidi  furnished  tbe 
grounds  of  his  memorable  reply,  showing  that  they  were 
deprived  of  their  temporal  power,  through  thw'  blindnen  and 
unbelief;  and  which  may  fairly  be  interpreted,  rendo"  to 
CKsar  hia  dne  ;  but  unto  Me  and  my  Father,  that  obedtence 
which  is  enjoined  by  the  law  and  the  prophets !  The  leading 
object  of  a  great  party  amongst  the  Jews,  was  that  of  raiMi^ 
a  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  payment  of 
taxes,  and  in  this  they  were  headed  after  Judtu  of  Gamala,  by 
one  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee,  to  whom  were  joined  all  the  Phariaeei, 
aa  well  as  many  others;  and  who,  looking  with  abhorrent 
contempt  on  all  those  of  their  own  nation,  who  condescended 
to  take  upon  themaelvea  the  office  of  Publicans  (coUectws  of 
the  Roman  impoats,)  they  carried  their  aversion  to  them  to 
the  highest  pitch,  even  whibt  lawfully  engaged  in  thmr  oAce, 
painting  them  as  renegades  to  their  foith,  and  renouncing  all 
fellowship  with  them ;  and  this  is  the  sole  cause  why,  in  the 
Gospels,  we  so  frequently  find  tbe  opprobrious  epithets  "  PMb< 
licana  and  sinners."  In  this  opposition  Christ  would  not  join, 
and  the  canae  of  the  malignant  feeling  of  the  Pharisees  to- 
wards him,  is  at  once  rendered  apparent.  Iliis  hostOe  feeling 
continued  to  rage  till  the  laat  year  of  the  reign  of  Augnstu, 
or  tbe  termination  of  his  fourth  lease  of  ten  years,  being  tbe 
sixteenth  of  our  Lord's  preliminary  ministry,  and  the  fbor- 
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teenth  of  the  vnlgar  sra,  when  this  emperor,  who  had  reigned 
M>  long,  by  the  hnportanities  of  the  Roman  people,  eunk 
under  age  and  infirmity,  but  the  obnozions  feeling  of  the 
Jews  to  the  taxation,  continued  in  the  reign  of  his  snccesior 
TS&ortM,  and  was  carried  to  such  e.  height,  that  Valeriui 
Gratia,  the  governor  of  Jndea,  eroi  deposed  Atauu  the  high 
priest,  from  his  office  ',  appointing  Itmael,  the  son  of  Faitu, 
in  his  stead,  and  subsequently  Eleatar  and  Sftnon,  who  were 
also  speedily  dismissed,  and  Joseph  (Bumaroed  Cau^hat),  ele- 
vated to  the  office ;  and  these  very  men  were  the  same  high 
priests  who  were  afterwards  so  -riolent  in  their  onjost  perse- 
cution of  the  Son  of  God ! 

It  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  the  fifteenth  of  'fiberins'B  reign,  that  Vaieritit 
Gratiu,  the  governor  of  Jndea,  and  who  had  during  his  eleven 
years'  administration  preserved  peace,  and  given  no  obetruc- 
tion  to  the  Mesuah's  progress,  was  recalled,  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
a  man  of  cruel  dispo^tion  and  violent  temper,  a  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  his  master,  appointed  his  successor;  and  who, 
by  his  rapacity,  created  tumults  and  commotions  in  succes- 
sion, which  were  not  entirely  terminated  until  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  These  formed  an  opportunity  for 
instituting  unfounded  accusations  against  Jesns,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  his  ministry,  which  had  been  so  clearly  declared  by 
John  the  Baptist,  and  also  by  the  Prophet  Daniel. — "  And  in 
the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a 
kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed.  And  this  kitufdom 
shall  not  be  left  to  another  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces 
and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever." 
Dan.  ii.  44.  "  And  there  was  given  to  him  dominion  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  Umguages, 

■  Be*  FUrlui  Josephui,  £«•  t/llH  Hend*. 
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Bhould  Beire  him ;  hia  dominion  ia  an  ererlaAting  dominioa, 
which  ehall  not  pass  away,  and  hia  kingdom  that  which  shall 
not  be  destroyed."  Dan.  vii.  14.  Hire,  then,  may  ire  bc^dlr 
aaaert,  that  our  Meseiah's  kingdom  commenced  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  Church  on  the  earth,  under  fais  own  imme- 
diate auspices ;  for  then  not  only  the  whole  Mosaic  ecoDomy 
ended,  but  the  Roman  empire,  the  last  stronghold  of  leai«ed 
heathenism,  (as  had  also  been  foretold  by  Daniel,  ch^.  ii.) 
began  sensibly  to  decay,  after  his  condemnation;  nor  was 
Constantine  permitted  to  extend  its  preservation  even  under 
the  Christian  form. 

"Hie  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  Christian  religion ;  during  bis  sojourn  with  his 
disciples,  he  frequently  told  them,  that  he  should  snffer  death, 
and  within  three  days  rise  again,  Matt.  xri.  21.  xrii  23. 
John  xvi.  16. ;  and  he  also  rendered  it  a  signal  demonstrmtioo 
that  they  should  be  convinced  of  hia  power,  under  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  John  ii.  19.  He  likewise  referred  the  Jews  to 
bis  resurrection,  as  the  infallible  evidence  of  his  being  the 
Christ.  Matt.  xii.  39,  40.  And,  accordingly  with  his  promise. 
at  the  end  of  three  days  he  appeared  again  to  his  discif^es, 
under  a  mbitaiUive,  (not  a  spiritual  form,  and  contiuued  with 
them  during  forty  days,  giving  them  such  confirmation  and 
inconteatible  proofe  of  his  entire  nature,  as  could  alone  have 
proceeded  from  Divine  power  :  nor  did  he  translate  them  with 
him  into  a  heavenly,  or  spiritual  kiTU/dom,  when  he  departed, 
but  left  them  apo»  eurth  to  perform  the  duties — to  complete  in 
the  world,  and  in  their  humait  nature,  the  final  objects  of  hi* 
mission  and  government ! 

It  ia  admitted  by  Josepbua,  that  the  Roman  allodia,  w 
threescore  soldiers,  with  the  centurion,  who  guarded  his 
sepulchre,  were  witnesses  of  the  whole  transaction  of  Christ's 
rising  from  the  tomb,  that  they  were  sensibly  affected  by  tbe 
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great  eartliqaake  which  took  place;  and  that  they  saw  the 
aagel  descend  from  heaven,  and  roll  the  stone  from  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre,  which  terrified  them  almost  to  death ;  and 
that  Pontius  Pilate  transmitted  an  account  of  the  patsion  and 
resuTrection  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  Tibtriiu,  bother  with 
a  report  of  his  miracles,  and  those  of  his  disciples  in  his 
name,  which  he  had  collected;  and  adding,  that  by  multi- 
tudes he  was  worshipped  aa  a  Godl  JUeriiu  becoming 
alarmed,  made  a  report  of  this  to  the  senate,  desiring  that 
he  might  be  placed  amongst  the  gods,  whom  the  Roman  em- 
pire adored ;  but  the  senate  strongly  opposed  it,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  forbad  them  to 
introduce  foreign  deities  amongst  the  number  of  their  gods : 
however,  in  this  instance,  Tibfritu  passed  an  edict  of  his  own, 
pronouncing  it  death  to  those  who  shonld  unjustly  injure 
the  Christians'.  But  be  was  a  worthless  and  capricious 
wretch,  and  any  boon,  from  such  hands,  can  hardly  be  consi- 
dered as  the  fair  homage  rendered  by  vice  to  virtue,  but  the 
result  of  fear,  or  a  desire  to  cloak  some  ignoble  purpose, — 
some  object  of  the  baser  passions.  We  know,  however,  from 
history,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  several  governors  of 
provinces,  under  the  Roman  state,  to  keep  an  account  of  all 
the  remarkable  events  that  occurred  during  their  administra- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  learned  apologist,  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived 
within  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  in  his  Second  Apology,  tells  the  Romans,  that  they 
"need  only  consult  the  public  acts,  made  under  Ponf  tits  Pt£ife, 
to  know  and  be  satisfied,  that  Jesus  really  wrought  those  very 
miracles,  which  he  had  before  told  them  of,  and  that  he  rose 
from  the  dead  after  bis  crucifixion." 

"nias,  if  it  were  needful,  we  have  both  heathen  and  Jewish 

'  Livn  of  ihr  Uerodt. 
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testimony,  in  support  of  the  Gospel  history ;  but  the  butii  at 
that  Gospel  is  founded  npon  such  proofe,  as  are,  of  all  otiien, 
the  moat  irrefragikble  and  convincing, — that  attestation  of  it. 
which  nothing  but  ignorance  or  wanton  depravity  can  except 
against.  Will  those  amongst  our  non-conforming  brethreo. 
who  di^r  from  our  estt^lished  Church  Commnnion,  on  ptHnts 
which  are  fum-Msmlia/,  willingly  aid  the  progress  of  infideUty,  in 
opposition  to  the  decree  of  God,  nnder  evidence  so  condnaiTe? 
What  have  been  the  effects  of  the  preaching  of  Christ's  king- 
dom in  &e  world,  and  which  remain  siogalarly  conspicnoDs 
to  this  very  boor,  wherever  it  has  been  upheld  ?  What  have 
been  the  opposite  effects,  where  Christianity  and  law,  nndv 
its  aathority,  have  been  neglected  in  states  and  kingdoms, 
whether  by  government,  by  people,  or  both  i  Has  not  the 
providence  of  God,  even  in  latter  times,  been  signally  ints- 
posed  for  the  propagation  of  our  Lord's  empire  over  all  the 
world  t  And  wonld  they,  whilst  urging  the  promnlgatioD  of 
the  Gospel  Chnrch  in  foreign  nations,  yet  ignorant  of  its 
truths,  lessen  its  importance,  by  declaring  it  to  be  ■"■ppl'f^Hp 
to  the  prindples  of  civil  government,  or  the  real  liberty  of 
man  in  their  own  ?  The  disciples  of  infidelity  are  le««  excep- 
tionable in  their  attempts  to  obtain  power,  than  are  the  pn>- 
fesBors  of  religion,  who  wittingly  lend  their  assistance  to  the 
progress  of  principles  and  tneaBures  which  are  conbnry  to 
the  revealed  will  of  God.  There  is  not  one  man  amongst  us, 
who  denies  the  aathority  of  the  ChristiBn  religion  and  its 
practical  application  to  our  entire  social  polity,  who  would  not 
have  stuck  to  his  infidelity,  even  if  he  had  seen  Christ  him- 
self perfonn  those  miracles  which  ioiallibly  vouched  that  be 
was  the  Son  of  God !  Such  persons  ever  will  reject  the 
counsel  of  God  agiunst  themselves ;  companiondiip  with  them, 
even  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  is  always  hazardous, 
and  the  bond  of  moral  obligation  will  be  ever  uncertain,  which 
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is  not  secured  by  religion.  Whilat  our  Saviour  renuuned  upon 
earth,  the  miraclea  he  perfonned,  and  hie  practical  morolit?, 
gwned  him  an  nniversal  reputation  and  esteem,  even  amongst 
the  Jews ' ;  and  it  iras  the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  its  applica- 
tion to  social  purposes,  the  opposition  he  showed  to  their 
traditions,  and  the  severe  reproof  he  gave  them  for  their 
nngodlinesfl,  hypocrisy,  pride,  and  covetousness,  that  alone 
caused  their  elders  to  rqect,  both  his  authority  as  a  lawgiver, 
and  his  great  salvation,  as  the  Messiah  of  the  covenant ! 
llieTe  is  no  moral  dil!erence  between  the  Judaism  of  old, 
which  rejected  Christ's  kingdom,  and  that  practical  Judaitm, 
amongst  men  denominated  Chritlians,  who  advocate  the  supe- 
riority of  voluntary  religion,  as  the  guide  of  their  conduct  in 
the  present  age.  It  was  wisely  stud  by  Cicero,  that  "  faUe- 
hood  is  so  nearly  allied  to  tnitA,  that  a  prudent  man  wiU  be 
cantioDS  how  he  approaches  the  dangerous  precipice."  Ilia 
fimtma  mit  falta  verts,  ttt  in  prtecipitem  harm  noft  debeat  m 
Mpfens  eonmattere.  Ill  would  it  become  educated  Christian 
men,  to  sufier  themselves  to  fall  below  the  level  of  that  con- 
servative virtue,  so  elegantly  depicted  by  the  Roman  orator ! 

This  indeed  is  a  mighty  snl^ect.  applicable  to  all  states, 
and  to  all  ages,  and  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  best 
interests  of  man.  It  has  not  been  recorded  of  ancient  Rome, 
with  all  her  admired  grandeur,  and  the  excellence  of  her  moral 
virtue,  that  she  either  founded  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  an 
asylum  for  the  destitute  orphan,  or  endowed  an  almshouse  for 

■  SuHai,  oat  of  TliMdoint,  (ft  leunod  lim)  itata,  that  on  ueount  of  bit 
iritc  uuwen,  Cbri)t  TM  entered  unangM  Iheir  printiu  "  JxauslAa  Sono/God 
and  ofMarf'—aai,  thM  \>j  ibeir  owa  Taltmid,  which  vu  not  fiuiihed  till  500 
7C*n(P.  C.)  thej  railly  coiuidered  him  the  Stttiiak.  In  commRidng  upon 
tbal  iwt  of  Zvchuiib,  ch^i.  ili.  IQ,  "  And  they  thsll  look  upon  mo  whom 
tb>7  h>Te  pdereed ;"  It  anbjoiiu  the  following  mixt  remukmble  word*,  viz. 
"  Feaae  ittokimuAo  iatA nid  tlat Itae May* onto  be  tmdentood <f  IHm,  Oe 
lUa$iaA,  lie  na  ofJoara,  wio  it  tteit.''—Jimpi*t,  lAen,  jv. 
1.13 
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the  aged  and  the  belpleaa !  TheEe.Chriatianity.arethy  ofispring, 
they  are  thy  bloodlese  triamphB !  These  unoatentatiooB  auwn- 
menta  of  thy  gentle  donunion,  disarm  the  sophist,  disconcert 
the  levelling  philosopher,  and  astound  the  infidel !  Shall  we, 
in  exchange  for  thy  "  pearl  of  precious  price,"  seek  an  epie- 
mera,  which  passing  into  oblivion  thy  boly  ordinances  and 
solemn  truths,  would  leave  us  the  sport  of  chance,  widiout  the 
security  of  peaceful  possessions  here,  or  the  tstional  means  of 
seeking  an  inheritance  of  inesdmable  value  hereafter !  But. 
alas !  for  religion,  for  morals,  the  quadruple  twtos '  arravs 
itself  agaiuEit  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  one  or  valuable  in  the 
other,  deriding  even  Roman  virtue  in  its  inconsiderate  career 
of  levelling  inlatuation.  How  many,  even  amongst  the  edu- 
cated portion,  seem  ignorant  of  the  admonitory  sentiment  of 
the  learned  Roman,  or  forgetful  of  its  importance ;  yet  the 
Christian  patriot  is  not  without  hope  in  the  world, — relying 
on  the  promises  of  his  God  and  Saviour,  he  prepares  himself 
to  meet  the  storm, — the  assaults  of  the  enemies  of  his  foitb, 
— he  sees,  in  spite  of  the  ravings  of  this  evil  spirit,  the 
workings  of  a  mysterious  Providence, — he  beholds  his  Cfaurdi 
endangered,  and,  reviewing  her  &irer  pretensions,  discovers 
in  her  tribulation  the  features  of  renewed  beauty,  and  ines- 
timable worth ! 

"  Star,  in  ber  unprclcnding  lovelinetg. 
LmIu  caloil]'  gn  tbc  bour  t>(  ho r  di>tre» ! 
For  kDon  (he  qdi,  ihe  Wuc  and  onlj  Oood 
PermiU  mui'e  evil  ?  but  hia  hsly-mod 
Hu  Ukni  root,  uid  budi  like  A*nm't  rod ; 
Prom  fnr  of  Mui  ■hall  ahe  diatnitt  her  God  f" 


Having  so  far  concluded  the  scriptural  view  of  the  value 
and  propriety  of  a  Church  and  State  union,  it  will  here  be 


'  Poptrg,  infidMn,  radicdiim,  a 
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advisable  to  take  a  disctmiTe  notice  of  the  political,  aa  well 
as  moral  coDseqneocea  to  society,  in  the  united  kingdom,  con- 
nected with  the  reform  proceedings  of  the  present  govem- 
nient,  in  those  matters  assimilated  with  this  momentoos 
subject.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appropriation  of  Church  property  in  Ireland,  to 
purposes  of  declared  general  instruction,  stands  first  in  im- 
portance, and  requires  to  be  treated  both  in  a  religious  and 
political  form ;  whilst  it  affords  another  spl^did  memorial  of 
the  fallaciDUB  gronnda  on  which  arguments  are  bolstered  up, 
to  fiivour  the  views  of  ambitioos  leaders,  and  to  foster  the 
prejudices  of  party  men,  without  any  one  correct  feeling  for 
the  higher  claims  of  religion,  or  even  the  display  of  ordinary 
knowledge  of  her  more  exalted  principles  and  their  purer 
objects  1  The  propagation  of  evil,  in  the  aggregate,  may 
always  be  estimated  in  equal  ratio,  with  the  station  of  those 
who  lend  their  talents,  their  name,  or  their  rank,  to  accelerate 
its  progress  in  soraety  :  when  that  association  talfes  place  in 
open  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Christiaii  religion, 
the  responsibility  incurred  is  tremendous  indeed;  and  the 
understanding  of  those  engaged  in  it  should  be  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  its  complicate  bearings, 
extent,  and  magititade, — proportionate  with  the  measures  they 
have  the  temerity,  the  confidence  to  propound.  Events  are 
always  to  be  measured  by  their  consequences,  where  hoaonr, 
virtue,  or  discretion  are  consulted ;  but,  in  this  instance,  of 
all  others,  the  contemplated  assault  on  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  neither  has  the  spiritual  interests  of  that 
Church  been  considered,  nor  the  hitherto  recognieed  principle, 
Mi&cf  populi  tvprana  lex  est,  for  a  moment  been  respected. 
The  first  object  of  every  just  government,  is  the  promotion  of 
the  wel&re  and  protection  of  the  property  of  the  governed, — 
the  maintenance  of  established  order,  and  the  adequate  security 
1.13 
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of  person,  right,  and  admitted  privflege,  in  every  form.  It 
is  unblushingly  proposed  that  all  this  shall  be  abandoned,  and 
forsooth  for  what  ?  Purdy  to  serve  the  purposes,  to  advanw 
the  selfidi  objects  of  n /actio*,  amongst  the  people  of  Ireland, 
whose  aim  is  power  and  dismembermatt ;  and  under  whicli, 
not  even  the  prospect  of  relieving  the  actual  distresses  of  the 
CathoUc  population  is  presented,  on  the  plausible  pretext  of 
Bffi>rding  iiutmctiim ;  but  from  which  the  pure  influences  ot 
the  Gospel  religion  are  to  be  excluded !  Mas  in  pice,  bo^, 
legs,  and  tail,  may  justly  be  applied  to  this  nndertalfinp. — it 
is  sufficiently  expresuve  of  its  developement  I  Now  to  lite 
ments  of  the  proposition,  and  its  Christian  foundation. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  reported  to  have  said  : — "  He  had  fik 
attached  to  an  ettabUthed  Church,  through  a  comnetiom,  that  U 
teas  conducive  to  itUerrutl  peace,  decency,  order,  and  conducive  to 
the  general  advantage  of  the  kingdom,  aa  a  Protectant  comntry '," 
Has  my  Lord  of  Russell,  the  great  champion  of  Dissenters 
from  the  Chnrcb  of  England,  and  their  presumed  rigfais. 
arising  from  conscientious  Christian  ecniples,  no  higher  motiTe, 
then,  for  the  professed  attachment  to  an  Established  Church, 
superior  to  the  purely  moral  benefits,  and  worldly  conaiden- 
tions  here  declared  ?  If  he  has  not,  his  attadunent,  and  its 
principle,  is  &r  more  applicable  to  a  Mahometan  or  Heatixs 
system,  than  to  the  revealed  reUgion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
his  expressed  commands !  The  rule  would,  in  every  point  of 
view,  more  forcibly  apply  to  a  Mahometan  kingdom,  or  the 
moral  government  of  the  Hindoos,  if  the  temporal  advantage 
of  the  State,  are  indeed  the  primary  objects  of  his  Lordship'i 
sohcitode.  His  Lordship  fiu-ther  adds, — "  But  he  would  pat 
the  cate  of  Ireland,  and  aah  if  the  same  results  had  foUewti 
from  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  Church  in  that  country  ?' 

'  Vide,  Timet  and  Herald,   repori.    Mar.  31. — Vtrbuim  et  Ijiminn,  a 

reported. 
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Thia  point  is  pnt  in  rather  ambigaous  tenna ;  but  its  o^eet, 
the  utter  destractioit  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Church  of  Irt- 
la»d,  and  of  her  Gospel  ministry,  is  by  no  means  ambiguous ! 
Now  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  was  not  established  for 
ihe  mere  purposes  of  internal  peact,  decency,  order,  or  teni- 
pcrary  advantage,  bat  for  the  sacred  object  of  sustaining  a 
Gospel  ministry  for  the  salvation  of  soitU,  and  from  which 
moral  ntle  most  result,  in  proportion  as  that  ministry  should 
be  upheld  ',  and  under  which  principle  she  alone  became  iden- 
tified with  the  State,  as  the  Church  of  England  had  previously 
done,  in  right  of  her  apostolical  succession,  by  authority  of 
which  the  kings  of  England  also  obtained  the  power  of  pre- 
siding over  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church 
cX  Ireland;  and  this  right  existed  even  before  the  Act  of 
Union  :  under  it  William  the  Third  laid  anew  the  foundation 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland;  and  the  Act  of  Union 
has  but  served  to  increase  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
Crown,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Church  possessions  in 
that  country.  If  the  Roman  CathoUc  population  of  Ireland, 
blinded  with  bigotry  and  prejudice,  like  the  Jetcs  of  old,  would 
not  benefit  by  the  state  provision  of  a  Gospel  ministry,  but 
rejected  and  despised  that  provision  and  ministry,  as  well  as  a 
ProtestantChurch,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Sute.  the  Church, 
or  her  ministry ;  nor  does  it  offer  any  valid  argument,  why  the 
latter  should  yield  up  her  property,  or  be  compelled  to  dis- 
member her  po»»et»icm,  set  apart  originally  for  purposes  of 
higher  moment,  than  appear  to  be  understood  or  admitted  by 
modem  liberals ;  and  in  violation  of  God's  commands.  We 
must  take  our  impression  of  the  religious  feelings  of  men, 
as  well  from  tbeir  avowals  as  their  actions  ,  if  Lord  Russell's 
religious  feeling  carries  him  to  no  superior  objects,  than  those 

<  For  corrobontioD  of  tbeto  viewa  of  the  elTecU  of  gBnuine  ChrittUo  ionnic- 
tlon,  *ide  DoW,  p.  369. 
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of  his  own  declEkration  ia  tliiB  proceeding,  the  oomaaemtimit 
Dissenters  of  the  united  kingdom  have  but  little  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  his  championship.  His  Lordship's  ar^omeDt  i> 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  purely  jpiriAfs/ kingdom  aaaigtied 
by  a  portion  of  the  dissenting  body  to  the  Redeemer  ;  and  it 
must  be  difficult  for  the  sages  in  politics,  and  the  logicians  in 
religion,  to  divine,  for  which  eontaiding /aelum  i*  tie  State  hti 
Lordship  feels  the  greatest  sympathy — the  assertors  of  a  moe 
moral  kingdom,  and  its  philosophic  pearh,  or  the  r^gn  of 
poTely  spiritoal  obligation,  which  few  can  be  presumed  to  fed. 
and  still  fewer  to  comprehend ! 

In  support  of  the  fJallacibus  position  propounded,  Ixod 
Russell  quoted  the  authority  of  Archdeacon  Paley. — "  Me 
would,  in  corroboration  of  his  own  opinion,  as  to  the  mtritt  mad 
regvisites  of  an  Established  Church,  refer  to  the  opinion  of  ArA- 
deacon  Paley,  who  states,  in  his  admirable  work  om  Political^ 
Philosophi/,  as  follows;  —  'The  authority,  therefore,  ol  a 
Church  establishment  is  founded  upon  its  utility ;  and  when* 
ever,  upon  this  principle,  we  deliberate  concerning  the  form, 
propriety,  or  comparatiTe  excellency  of  different  establiakmeuts, 
the  single  view,  under  which  we  ought  to  consider  any  one  of 
tiiem,  is  that  of  a  aehetne  of  instruction — the  single  end  we 
ought  to  propose  by  them,  is  the  preservation  and  communi- 
cation of  religious  knowledge, — every  other  idea,  and  everr 
other  end  that  have  been  mixed  with  this,  as  the  making  of  the 
Church  an  engine  or  even  an  ally  of  the  Slate,  converting  it 
into  the  means  of  strengthening  and  difinsing  influences,  or 
regarding  it  as  a  support  of  regal,  in  opposition  to  popular 
forms  of  government,  have  served  only  to  debase  the  instita- 
tion.  and  to  introduce  into  it  nomerous  corruptions  and 
abuses.' " 

Paley,  in  this  passage,  more  than  any  other  in  his  writings. 
Quere  "  Moral  Fliaimipkf.'—A*a»r. 
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dieplajs  gross  ignorance  of  the  principle  by  which  the  Church 
of  England  became  united  to  the  State,  in  these  Te&lms, 
from  the  Tery  fonndation  of  the  moiurehy,  (see  chap.  V.) 
The  State  being  regal,  claimed  obedience  on  the  grounds 
of  CAmftan  comnuMton ',  and  obtained  it ;  and  the  mien 
themeelves  acted  upon  the  motives  they  required  in  others; 
thus  they  claimed  a  religiova  as  well  as  dvtl  service,  and  the 
public  duty  was  thereby  more  faithfully  perfonned  in  conse- 
qaence.  "  Oaths  of  office  and  of  testimony  alike,"  as  Dwight 
has  well  observed,  "  without  the  sanction  of  religion,  are 
solemn  farces."  Thus  far,  indeed,  has  the  Church  become 
an  ally  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  enfornng  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  preserving  moral  obedience  to  the  laws,  having  in 
design  the  protection  of  society  in  the  aggregate.     Under  this 

I  Under  tbe  Saion  and  Noman  liwi,  the  Chmlian  muriige*,  b^itiun,  tbe 
righu  of  pTimogmltdn,  and  the  Chriiliaa  mih,  were  held  mdiipeniable  to  the 
tenure  of  propcrt),  and  the  eierciie  of  all  oScta  of  tniit  ud  tulborily  in  the 
State,  and  the  priociple  hai  been  retained  in  the  conititu^on,  under  the  union 
of  it)  ponen,  formoie  than  a  thmaavd  yeart ;  and,  until  thia  age  of  poUtica] 
coufunon,  aiieing  from  the  deaeition  of  ancient  principlea,  and  tbe  deaire  of 
eatabliahing  new  syateint,  jt  received  and  gavo  confideuee  to  all  clanea  at  home, 
and  obtained  the  reapect  of  the  dTilized  world.  Hunutn  inititntioiu  are  necet- 
•arily  uncertain,  but  the  antiquity  of  our  own,  and  the  itale  of  proeperitj  to 
vbicb,  «  a  people,  vs  hare  arnved  under  ihem,  justiSea  the  coDctuiion,  thai 
thdr  value  baa  been  proportionale  with  Iheir  duration.  We  b^old,  in  their 
working,  the  inflnences  of  *  Religion,  which  time  (hall  not  deatroy;  and  itii 
otn-  daty,  aa  a  proleaaing  Chrittian  people,  to  offer  the  homage  of  our  gratitude, 
to  that  Supreme  Being,  who  haa  broured  ui  with  a  foundation,  eminently 
luperior  to  all  the  echemc*  of  imperfect  humanil; ! 

*  "  Let  tKt  priat  be  pteetal  at  the  marriage  certjnimy, — he  bg  laic  mait  be 
prfoit  table— tie  marnagt." — LawR  OF  Edhund.  "  Wka  ginelh  thamman 
la  be  married  la  Uti  man."— SaXON  MaiiHiaos  Law.  "  And  I  deem  tint  all 
my  baroai  dwdl  o&wrre  l3ie  tame  condttd  toaarde  tAeir  hhu  and  tieir  daughlert ' 
okI  tomtnb  llie  toot,  and  daughtert,  and  aim  of  Otir  mm."— HnjRv  ths 
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view,  as  a  support  of  r^al  andiorit?,  its  isflaence  1 
justifiable,  by  the  expreas  regulations  of  Scripture ;  and  that, 
even  in  opposition  to  ^^lor/omu  of  gooenmuttt,  destitiite  td 
religions  foundation,  which  appears  to  be  excepted,  or  not 
considered,  by  this  learned  divine,  in  hie  general  spplicatica 
of  the  theory  be  propounds,  witb  regard  to  tbe  duties  of  ■ 
Christian  Cburch,  necessarily  establiebed  by  law.  Religim 
may,  with  greater  facility,  be  made  the  engine  of  comptien 
and  abase,  under  a  republican,  than  under  a  kmgfy  tonn  of 
government,  or  a  limited  monarchy,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  fonatical  commonwealth  of  Cromwell ;  and  tbe  f  i"i  irfi 
against  the  Church  is  thns  rendraed  perfectly  hypotlietica]. 
The  claim  of  a  reli^oos,  aa  well  as  civil  obligation,  in  aO 
departments  of  the  State,  formed  the  basis  of  Chriatian  in- 
stroction,  a  Mcheme  of  moral  government,  which  Paley  either 
does  not  comprehend,  or  does  not  think  proper  to  discnai, 
on  f»it  open  principles,  in  hia  Philosophy,  but  assails  it,  aa 
it  were,  by  a  side  wind.  Lord  RuseeU,  however,  a  coiutita- 
tional  author,  ought  to  be  fully  aware  of  tiiis,  and,  presuming 
that  he  is  ao,  bis  evasion  of  it  is  neither  ingenuous,  just,  nor 
dignified! 

Having  thui  &r  taken,  i*  limitte,  an  objection  to  Paley's 
doctrine,  (who,  by  the  by,  admits  the  right  of  the  ma/ority, 
in  every  state,  to  prescribe  the  form  of  its  leading  religicm.) 
the  great  sheet-anchor  of  Lord  Russell  and  his  party,  some 
other  points  present  themselves  equally  open  to  animadversioD. 
In  this  memorable  passage, Paley  haa  advanced  further  towirdi 
asserting  a  purely  temporal  authority,  for  a  system  of  religiou 
instruction  in  the  world,  by  means  purely  human,  than  hai 
ever  been  pretended  to  or  exercised  by  the  Protestant  Church 
or  her  ministers — ^bnt,  assuredly,  not  the  ktngdom  of  CHrafj 
for  religion  is  here  rendered  entirely  dependent  on  philosophy, 
(i.  e.)  men's  pleasure  and  man's  judgment,  instead  of  being 
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coiuidered,  what  it  really  is,  an  emanatioii  from  the  Word  of 
God.  Chrietiaiuty  ia,  in  fact,  thrown  overboard,  and  the  Am- 
damental  object  of  the  GoBpel  dispensation,  the  aathority  and 
the  source  of  all  religious  prindplea,  and  their  moral  oses, 
cast  into  the  shade.  The  pre-eminent  and  pre-ezjateot  ap- 
pointmeut,  made  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  forming  in  itself, 
under  the  control  of  his  ministers,  an  uniform  system,  described 
by  Lodce  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  purposea  of  human  life, 
and  the  eternal  salvation  of  man,  "  his  instruction  in  faith, 
and  hifl  regulation  in  practice,"  is  treated  with  a  levity  which 
vrould  be  derogatory  to  a  subject  of  ordinary  gravity,  totally 
abstracted  from  a  religious  connexion  and  a  religious  object. 
Ilie  mere  aathority  for  a  Chnrch  Establishment  is  here  founded 
on  its  bare  worldly  utility,  in  other  words,  its  etpediettq/:  and 
with  equal  accommodation  of  religious  feeling,  is  argued  the 
propriety  of  establisliing  a  tchettte  of  instntclion  on  the  single 
basis  of  the  comparative  form,  or  excellency  of  different  etia- 
bliihmenta — the  single  end,  the  preservation  and  communica- 
tion of  reUgioua  inatmetion.  Now,  all  this  sounds  exceedingly 
fine  to  superficial  understandings — to  men  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  great  design  of  human  redemption  ;  but  where  is  the 
basis  for  the  teatriiy  of  religious  instruction  under  this  ele- 
gantly rhetorical,  or  richly  emblazoned  moral  compact  ?  And 
where  is  the  assurance  for  the  perpetuity,  or  even  the  temporal 
advantages  of  this  assumed  scheme,  destitute  of  a  directing 
principle,  or  unprotected  by  the  presidency  of  a  conscientious 
system  in  the  State  ?  Are  these  the  only  arguments,  which, 
on  the  ipte  dixit  of  a  solitary  Protestant  divine,  can  be  put 
forward,  in  opposition  to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissevering  the  bond  of  Christian  unity  in 
this  kingdom  ?  This  has  been  tenncd  "  a  vita)  qaeation." — 
Verily,  the  wealiness  of  vitality  was  never  more  conspicuous, 
than  under  the  display  of  intellectual  imbecihty,  on  one  of  the 
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most  important  subjects  coimected  with  the  temporal  interati 
and  the  eternal  ireli&re  of  man,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of 
IrelaDd,  and  the  peace  of  the  United  Kingdom,  The  admirers 
of  Boch  logic  may  with  propriety  be  asked — is  there  anj 
scheme  of  religions  instruction  superior  to  that,  which  Christ 
himself  laid  down  for  his  ApOBtIe»,  under  solemn  injimctioiis 
to  fulfil  and  to  perpetuate  it  ?  In  what  respect  does  the  Chmt:h 
of  England,  lo  her  doctrine  or  her  nuDistry,  differ  Ai»n  the 
authority  so  delegated } 

As  a  counterpoiee  to  theories  so  illusory,  and  princiiJes  so 
pemicioue  to  the  State,  the  refined  logical  reasoning  of  Silver 
is  oflered  for  consideration. — "  In  all  systems  of  sobstantkl 
liherty  the  privileged  orders  are  strongholds,  built  against  the 
despotism  of  one  or  of  many.  But  in  this  country,  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  Christian  countries,  those  privi- 
leged orders  support  the  interests  of  the  ChristiaD  reUgion. 
and  are  identified  with  it ;  and  if  they  mean  to  exist,  they 
must  support  it  in  truth  and  in  faith,  and  it  will  most  certainly 
maintain  them.  So  long  as  they  support  their  sover^gn  ia 
those  vested  rights  conveyed  in  his  consecration,  and  suHer 
no  unhallowed  interposition  to  betray  them,  they  wiU  find  a 
spiritual  influence  extending  over  the  different  classes  of  dw 
community,  which  will  rise  to  defend  their  just  hberties  and 
long  established  usages.  But  if  they  mean  to  avail  themaehcg 
of  the  support  of  constitutional  subordination,  they  most  &iriy 
avow  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  originaUy  granted : 
they  cannot  hope  to  retain  the  distinctions,  if  they  renomice 
the  public  principle  npon  which  they  were  conceded.  Tbeae 
privileges  must  not  be  considered  as  merely  personal,  private, 
or  family  rights,  but  rights  established  for  the  great  and  noble 
purposes  which  all  Christian  governments  embrace ;  and  there 
is  as  yet  too  much  proper  feeling  in  the  nation  to  refuse  sup- 
port to  its  ancient  opinions  and  laws,  if  it  is  claimed  on  these 
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their  proper  grounde."  The  duty  of  the  King  and  the  Peers  of 
England  ia  here  pointed  out.  The  consequences  of  desperate 
innovation  become  hourly  more  manifest  to  every  nnbiassed 
mind.  There  is  no  time  for  deliberation  when  the  enemy  is 
at  the  gate,  and  ready  for  the  assault.  They  most  be  pre- 
pared for  the  defence  as  tnie  patriots,  and  worthy  of  their 
honours,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Jutuus,  to  "perish  in  the 
last  dyke."  ere  they  tacitly  surrender  to  any  questionable  de- 
sign, or  ignoble  purpose,  any  portion  of  that  uncumpromising 
independence  which  the  Constitution  of  England  requires  for 
its  preservation.  Supported  by  aoch  feelroga,  and  such  views 
of  statesmanhke  honour,  they  may  proudly  exclaim, — "  Syo 
hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ul  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam,  nox 


When  the  two  great  parties  that  divide  the  State  have  come 
to  an  open  rupture,  without  any  hope  presenting  itself  of 
forming  a  third  with  better  principles,  to  balance  the  others, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  who  is  a  real  friend  to  his  coun- 
try, to  support  that  party  which  aims  at  the  preservation  of 
the  original  principles  of  our  constitutionBl  government ;  and 
«U  pretences  to  neutrality  may  be  justly  considered  as  standing 
opposed  to  the  ethics  of  patriotisin.  This  was  the  opinion 
and  the  practice  of  the  latter  Cato,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
moat  honourable  of  the  Roman  statesmen.  In  such  an  extre- 
mity as  that  which  is  now  before  na,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
individuals,  if  possessed  of  only  a  common  share  of  intelli- 
gence, to  render  their  country  a  signal  service,  by  applying 
that  inteUigence  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  truth,  and  mode- 
rating, on  the  one  hand,  the  violence  of  party  spirit — "  the 
madne«8  of  many  for  the  gun  of  a  few ;" — and.  on  the  other, 
exposing,  without  fear  or  favoor,  the  intrigues  and  iniquities 
of  faction,  which,  distracting  the  councils  of  the  state,  disturb 
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the  judgment  and  paralyze  the  ener^ee  of  its  more  enliglit- 
ened  and  efficient  coQBervatore.  There  is  &  marked  distinctian 
to  be  drawn  between  reformation  and  deatniction.  It  is  snf* 
ficiently  open  to  every  man  of  common  capacity  to  act  iipos 
that  distinction  for  his  country's  weal,  if  he  will  only  allov 
himself  time  for  the  exercise  of  deliberative  reflection. 

At  the  Ratoratuut,  the  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  lode- 
pendents,  and,  other  sects,  all  united  against  the  Church  at 
England,  who,  without  regard  to  their  several  distinctions  as 
tepartUiatB,  treated  them  all  as  enemies  of  her  ^loatolical  creed. 
Tliese  religious  sects,  joining  with  the  dsmorons  party  of 
politicians  in  the  State,  created  a  ^u-ious  &ction  sgsiiist  the 
existing  government,  'and  rendered  the  passing  of  strong  iiie»> 
Bures  absolutely  needAil  for  the  preservation  of  the  Chnni. 
Hins,  the  dissenters  of  the  present  day,  who  seek  political 
power  and  influence,  more  than  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  join  in  with  the  liberal  Whigs,  who  profess  mode- 
ration, disclaini  persecatiou  for  conscience'  sake,  and  declare 
it  unjust  that  those  who  differ  only  in  a  few  eermtoMalt  and 
speculative  opinions  should  be  denied  the  privil^;e  and  profit 
of  serving  their  country,  even  in  the  higher  departments  of 
State!  Upon  the  same  grounds  do  atheists  snd  libertjnes, 
devisers  of  religion  and  revelstion  in  general — aU  who  paw 
under  the  character  of  free-thaiken — assodate  thonsdves 
with  the  dissatisfied  and  ambitious  portion  of  the  disaeatii^ 
body,  preaching  up  similar  principles  of  moderation,  and  sdw 
are  not  over  tenacious  in  distinguishing  between  tinlin.it^>j 
liberty  of  cottaaenct  and  unlimited  privilege  of  optnios.  These 
united,  in  England,  form  the  general  array,  U  mowement,  not 
only  against  the  Protestant  Church,  but  the  entire  design  of 
the  established  form  of  government,  for  the  sole  purpose  <tf 
supplanting  it  by  a  repablican  iastitotion,  and  a  voluntary 
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system  of  religion,  or,  rather,  no  acknowledged  form  of  reli- 
pon  whatever !  In  Ireland,  there  exists  a/onrfA  party,  under 
its  religious  profession  the  most  despotic  in  principle  and 
exclnsiveness  upon  the  foce  of  the  earth ;  bat  setting  forward 
with  the  bold  effiuntery  of  avowed  liheralUnt,  as  the  covert 
means,  the  mantJe  of  deception,  under  which  it  wende  its  way 
to  that  point,  when  it  shall  be  enabled  to  destroy  the  last 
renmantof  I^oteatantcontrol;  and  then  away  with  the  mask  of 
diseimnlation,  the  mmliary  preatrtor  to  a  reign  of  nnhending 
intolerance,  of  persecntion,  and  of  bloodshed !  Ihis  view  is 
not  denunciatory  of  the  whole  CathoUc  body  in  Ireland,  but  of 
an  arrogant,  selfish,  and  dominant  Miction  in  that  country, 
whose  principles  andacdons  are  a  perfect  burlesque  on  hberty, 
liberality,  and  Christian  legislation. 

On  the  side  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Tory  or  Ccqi- 
eerrative  party  stands  prominently  forward,  as  it  has  done  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  consistent  advocate  of  an 
apostolical  institution ;  whilst  its  aversion  to,  and  distrust  of, 
those  sects  and  those  principles,  which  justly  lie  under  the 
imputation  of  having  once  destroyed  the  Constitution,  are  less 
the  fair  subject  for  reproach,  than  are  the  proceedings  of  their 
hasty  opponents,  who,  by  an  indiscreet  zeal  (aa  was  the 
case  before),  bid  fair  to  destroy  the  ancient  rights  and  primi- 
tive model  of  the  Reformed  Chnich.  United  with  this  party, 
on  general  principles,  is  the  remnant  of  the  old  JEngUsh  Whig 
intereat — that  honourable  association  of  men,  who  may,  in  onr 
history,  be  justly  characterized  as  the  standard  of  British  po- 
Utidans,  whose  number  or  power,  aa  a  body,  does  not  enable 
it  in  the  present  day,  to  wield  the  machinery  of  government ; 
but  whose  independence,  moderating  between  the  extremes  of 
the  high  prindples  of  ultra-toryism  and  radical  innovation,  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  State  at  this  juncture.  Ve- 
neration for  monarchical  government,  in  the  regular  conrse  of 
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BucceBaion,  regard  for  an  Established  Church,  and  hatred  of 
repablican  schemes,  have  hitherto  distingnished  it  aa  a  party, 
which  will  never  suffer  under  the  taint  of  poliiical  dtMhomn^, 
except  from  the  individual  imprudence  of  its  own  members. 

With  little  reasou,  and  with  still  less  justice,  have  the  ex- 
tremes of  Whig  and  Radical  drawn  religion  into  their  coutro- 
versies,  wherein  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  neither  have  mneb 
coacern  for  godliness ;  but  it  is  also  evident,  that  both  have 
borrowed  one  leading  principle  from  its  open  abuse — aye.  the 
violation  of  its  sacred  character — the  perversion  of  its  holv 
purposes ;  and  that  ia,  to  have  built  up  their  several  systems 
of  political  reform,  not  upon  the  result  of  inquiries  founded 
in  trvth ;  bat  upoa  abstract  notions  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, and  opposition  to  those  who  direct  the  aflairs  of  state, 
and  upon  gross  calumnies  upon  the  ministers  of  a  faith,  which 
necessarily  disclaims  their  association,  by  the  declared  will  of 
God! 

There  are  unhappily  numbers  of  professing  member?  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  ought,  as  such  to  beheve  in  a  God,  and 
acknowledge  his  power  and  providence,  together  with  revealed 
religion,  and  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  may  seem 
paradoxical ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  many  thousands 
practically  deny  all  this  by  their  individual  immoralities — that 
there  is  no  email  portion  who.  in  their  convergation  and  writ- 
ings, diret^y  or  indirectly,  labour  to  overthrow  it — it  is  mani- 
fest, that  an  individual  reform  of  men  and  manners  is  equally 
essential  with  a  reform  of  the  institution  itself,  which  has  bo 
power  of  inflicting  penalties  for  moral  transgressions,  and  rady 
enjoins  obedience  to  the  Gospel  truths  on  pain  of  incnning 
God's  displeasure.  Yet  all  these  place  themselves  in  the  list 
of  our  national  Church,  and,  as  may  rationally  be  expected, 
are  great  sticklers  for  liberty  of  conscience,  without  any  fair 
pretensions  to  its  virtue :  whereas  a  truly  conscientious  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Church  has  a  jnet  and  rational  veneration  for  the 
established  form  of  ecclesiastical  f^vemment ;  and  although 
he  does  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  episcopacy  be  or  not 
of  divine  right,  he  feels  assured  that  it  ia  most  agreeable  to 
primitive  institntion,  and  fittest  of  all  others  for  the  general 
preservation  of  property,  parity,  and  moral  order ;  and  even 
under  its  present  regolatioDS,  allowing  for  admissible  improve- 
ments in  discipline,  and  eqoalization  of  benefices,  beet  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  civil  condition.  Under 
these  views,  he  rightly  considers  any  attempt  to  abolish  the 
integrity  of  the  Chnrch  in  her  possessions,  and  to  lessen  the 
honour,  dignity,  and  nsefblnesB  of  her  priesthood,  in  their 
important  office,  would  not  only  prove  a  scandal  to  our  Chris- 
tian faith  and  morals,  but  destructive  of  the  entire  foundation 
of  the  monarchical  form  of  government  with  which  she  is 
i<Tentified. 

With  reference  to  the  Litargy  of  the  Chnrch  of  En^and, 
the  doctrines  of  which  (with  very  few  exceptions),  as  Thorpe 
has  well  .  remarked  in  his  Destmtes,  "  are  the  doctrines 
of  the  Apostles,"  it  ia  possible  some  modification  might  be 
made  in  its  letter,  withont  in  the  least  deteriorating  its  ipirit ; 
and  this  with  the  view  of  nniting  Christian  minds  on  points, 
which  few  even  of  her  ministers  deem  essential,  as  they  are 
more  matters  of  form  than  of  faith.  Bat  this  could  not  be 
ejected  withont  the  sanction  of  a  synod,  or  convocation  of  her 
clergy,  and  the  approbation  of  the  legislature.  Neither,  can 
we  justly  blame  either  the  one  or  the  other  on  account  of  their 
tenacity,  or  their  nnwiUingness  to  consent  to  such  alterations 
as  are  arrogantly  dictated  to  them  by  persons,  who  abjure  her 
purer  doctrines  for  the  sake  of  matters  of  mere  ceremony  ;  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  certain,  that  benefit  proportionate  to  the 
hazard  would  result.  There  is  only  one  condition  under  which 
it  would  be  either  just  or  prudent  to  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
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for  the  clergy  to  comply  in  altering  the  ceremonial,  and  that 
condition  would  be  au  Act  of  Parliameat  conseqaeat  on  sadt 
meamire,  the  provisions  of  which,  as  for  as  pos^ble,  BhonU 
strictly  and  eSectnally  interpose  to  prevent  the  farther  incicue 
of  sc&ism,  and  the  spreading  of  new  sects  after  eucb  conces- 
sion, or  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  succeeding  scbemes  at 
agitation  and  innovation  which  would  be  proposed.  Witbool 
such  salntary  precaution,  the  Church  would  be  rendered  little 
else  than  the  creature  of  man's  fancy — a  temple  of  hnman 
ingenuity,  the  oraunenta  of  which  would  be  put  up  and  tsken 
down  just  as  it  should  suit  the  capricions  opinions  of  those 
who  from  time  to  time  should  claim  the  right  of  repairing  and 
remodelling  the  building,  until  at  length  it  would  be  utteriy 
destroyed ! 

Tliere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sound  reason  in  statistics 
why  sects  of  an  opposing  description  are  tolerated  in  any  state, 
except,  that  through  some  laxity  of  the  original  prindple,  and 
conduct  of  the  government,  they  are  already  formed,  and  that 
it  is  difficult  to  control  their  inconsistetacies  and  to  regultfe 
their  irrational  desires  ;  nor  would  it  be  just  or  politic,  onder 
oar  liberal  Constitution,  and  the  Christian  feeling  of  oar  Re- 
formed Church,  to  adopt  arbitrary  measures  against  nnmben 
of  infatuated  and  deluded  'people,  as  well  as  those  who  con- 
scientiouBly  dissent,  on  the  grounds  of  sole  acconntablenem  to 
God,  so  long  as  in  their  profession  and  pmctice  they  do  not 
put  to  imminent  hazard  the  constitution  and  safety  of  eitber. 
Reflecting  on  the  general  disposition  of  man,  unrestricted  by 
fixed  principles,  there  can  be  no  assurance,  wlthont  ponfnx 
legislation,  that  any  compliances,  which  maybe  made  with  regard 
to  the  forms  of  worship  of  the  Froteataiit  Mother  ChnrcQ),  will 
remove  the  evil  of  dissent;  or  that  any  scheme  can  by  possi- 
bility be  devised  that  will  satisfy  all  classea  of  persons,  whilst 
the  privilege  remains  of  professing  any  or  various  opinions, 
13 
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without  limitation.  And  this  alone  affords  a  valid  reason  and 
sufficient  apology  for  the  Church  of  England  withholding  her 
assent  to  inconsiderate  changes.  Let  us  freely,  and  on  safe 
premises,  tolerate  the  various  sects  now  admitted;  but  not 
leave  it  in  their  vncontroUed  power  to  precipitate  the  min  of 
that,  which  has  for  ages  been  established ;  and  which,  how- 
ever severe  the  condnston,  it  is  natural  for  all  dissenting  sects 
to  desire,  which  dissent  they  cannot  justify  on  any  principle, 
divine  or  human,  nor  by  any  plea  of  truth  and  consistency,  if 
they  do  not  labour  to  effect,  even  at  the  risk  of  introducing 
anarchy  and  confusion.  If  they  dissent  conscientiously,  this 
is  due  to  their  faith ;  if  from  factious  motives,  they  are  un- 
worthy of  protection  and  consideration ;  and  in  either  case, 
the  Established  Church,  by  her  antiquity  de  jure,  and  by  her 
long- established  customs  tfe /utrfo,  is  justified  in  retaining  to 
the  last  the  strongholds  of  her  power. 

The  most  esse.itial  and  rational  reform  which  the  peers  re- 
presenting the  clergy  can  aim  at,  iBXheamelioralion  of  their  own 
temporal  condition  amongst  their  poorer  brethren,  to  preserve 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  in  order  that 
its  services  may  be  rendered  more  efficacious,  in  this  age  of 
licentious  liberality  and  philosophic  scepticism ;  together  with 
due  acquiescence  in  all  such  reasonable  equalization  of  property 
and  improvements,  as  the  other  portion  of  the  peers  may 
recommend ;  in  which  course  there  exists  little  hazard,  con- 
sidering that  more  than  four-fifths,  at  least,  of  that  illustrious 
body  are  bound  up,  in  principle  and  practice,  as  well  as  honour 
and  conscientious  attachment,  to  the  Protestant  institutioDs 
of  this  country.  Tbe  Christian  peer  and  legislator  knows  and 
feels,  that  the  eternal  happiness,  as  well  as  the  temporal  com- 
fort of  thousands  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  is  involved  in  his 
decision  ;  and  he  moreover  feels,  that  he  has  a  double  duty  to 
perform,  in  which  the  monitions  of  both  conscience  and  pride 
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impel  his  actiou;  considering  tua  obligation  to  God  jNn- 
moant-to  mere  views  of  popular  &vonr,  or  even  penooil 
advantage,  he  labours  for  the  preservation  of  a  ChriBtian  «J»- 
tern  in  the  State,  and  acts  under  the  noble  impression,  AM 
honauTB,  and  the  advantages  of  birth,  wealth,  or  station,  are 
comparatively  valueless,  unleBs  sustained  by  ccnrespoiidiiS 
deeds.  He  feels  even  farther,  that  he  has  a  duty  of  flie 
highest  Icind  to  perform  to  his  sovereign,  under  the  obligaticni 
of  a  ChrittiiM  oath ;  that  the  King,  in  every  great  State  emo'- 
gency,  is  entitled  to  expect  and  to  receive  the  support  of  ha 
peers ;  and  that,  in  a  great  measure,  he  is  bound  to  act  np<» 
their  judgment,  deliberatively  exercised. 

Thus,  when  ibe  great  national  question  of  Church  Befbna 
shall  come  before  their  lordships,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred, 
that,  acting  in  the  deliberative  capacity,  for  which,  as  a  body 
of  intellectnal  gentlemen,  they  have  hitherto  been  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  in  their  country's  annals,  they  will  bo' 
only  weigh  the  evils — the  immediate  perils  of  temporary  cla- 
mour, and  the  speculative  objects  of  those  who  create  it;  bn' 
they  will,  in,  the  discbarge  of  a  sacred  trust,  also  fully  con- 
sider the  remote  consequences  and  perplexity  which  any  pro- 
posed great  change  of  principle  may  lead  to,  if  applied  mcon- 
uderately ;  and  will  also,  in  their  high  station,  as  senabin. 
whether  spiritual  or  lay  peers,  poise  the  scale  of  threatea™ 
pubhc  and  personal  inconvenience,  with  the  prepondentinS 
weight  of  future  good,  which  wiU  result  from  their  with- 
holding their  assent  to  measures,  pregnant  with  danger  to 
themselves,  to  the  whole  fiibric  of  ChvTch  governmeni,  and  to 
the  national  weal.  -Let  them  "  be  just,  and  fear  not," — ^ 
them  acquit  themselves  to  the  honour  of  God ;  and  for  tbe 
benefit  and  satis&ction  of  that  intelligent  portion  of  the  eatiK 
British  people,  the  judgment  and  support  of  which  wiH 
assuredly  be  their  own — the  inevitable  result  of  a  prt^ 
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difiiuioD  of  liberality,  feirlj  secured.  In  the  end,  they  will 
triamph  over  the  ephemeral  prejudices  of  the  ill-advised  popii' 
lar  opinion,  always  raah  and  unstable ;  and  to  measures  ol 
real  utility,  or  prepared  with  the  sole  object  of  remedying  the 
evils  complained  of,  they  will,  in  the  perfect  spirit  of  Christ- 
ian statesmen,  let  them  pass ;  and  none  but  the  calumniator, 
or  the  man  of  unsound  principles,  judging  from  his  own  im- 
pure  feeUngs,  will  assign  to  them  other  motives ! 

With  the  design  of  precipitating  measures,  ntterly  incom- 
patible with  our  national  system,  habits,  and  manners,  the 
practice  of  the  Americans  is  triten  quoted,  in  proof  and  cele- 
bration  of  the  astounding  advantages  arising  from  general 
liberty  of  conscience.  But  why  should  their  political  system 
be  deemed  a  fiiir  precedent  for  us,  either  in  religion  or  govern- 
ment ?  England  differs  from  America  in  e^%r7  possible  form, 
comprising  coantry,  soil,  climate,  and  the  prodactions  of 
nature,  independently  of  her  peculiar  locality  and  proximity 
to  old  established  monarchies,  saying  nothing  of  her  own 
ancient  kingly  system  and  scriptural  foundation,  as  a  Christian 
State.  America  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  commonwealth,  founded 
on  a  sudden,  by  a  desperate  effort  in  a  desperate  moment, 
not  formed  or  digested  into  a  regular  or  defined  system  by- 
mature  thought  and  reason ;  but  huddled  up  under  the  pres- 
sure of  sudden  and  momentous  esigencies,  calculated  for  no 
long  duration,  and  subsisting  hitherto  by  her  being  remote 
from  contending  powers ;  and  by  her  deficiency  of  pecuniary 
wealth,  as  well  as  ol^ects  of  incitement  for  ambitious 
leaders.  She  had  no  alternative,  but  the  formation  of  just 
SQch  a  system  as  she  possesses,  between  anarchy  and  sub- 
mission to  a  state  of  dependence, — monarchy  she  could  not 
have  erected;  but  if  the  teat  of  empire  shall  ever  become 
established  in  the  western  hemisphere,  which  America  flatters 
herself  it  will,  under  her  own  aospices,  it  will  be  by  the  in- 
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atitntion  of  an  absolute  or  limited  goremment,  founded  npon 
the  model  of  one  or  other  of  those  the  world  has  already  mcb- 
"nie  deficiencies  alluded  to,  serve  to  preserve  her  from  amh*- 
tion,  and  those  great  cormptions  which  her  new  and  imperiect 
constitution  would  otherwrse  subject  her  to,  doria^  a  ioag 
interval  of  peace ;  for  she  possesses  within  herself  at  preaot 
no  stimulus  to  enthosiaam,  and  the  laxity  of  her  religions  and 
moral  system,  retards  her  progress  to  the  state  and  aatbori^ 
of  a  great  nation.  The  Americans  are  a  fortunate,  bat  bv  do 
means  a  philosophic  or  puissant  people, — that  conflaenoe  ci 
persons  to  her  territories,  in  an  age  of  political  specnialiani, 
and  of  political  persecution,  as  to  a  place  of  rejiige  from  the 
turmoils  of  European  contention,  and  the  miamanagcmeiit  of 
European  governments,  puts  them  to  the  necessity  o€  traAf, 
to  which  they  wisely  give  all  care  and  enconragenient ;  and 
if  we  would  imitate  them  in  this  respect,  we  should  show  ov 
wisdom  ;  and  the  impolicy  of  encouraging  foreign  competitkn 
in  our  own  markets,  to  the  injury  of  our  own  roannfacturew, 
would  be  avoided.  With  regard  to  reiigimt,  that  aheet-andtor 
of  the  soul, — the  angel-spirit  of  earthly  happiness,  alas!  for 
America,  she  has  nothing  to  offer  ns, — she  claims  an  im- 
aponsible  authority,  as  her  right,  and  consequently  Hiflgiiw 
that  covenant,  which  God,  in  the  person  and  faith  of  Christ 
has  tendered  to  the  children  of  men!  What,  then,  hare  we 
to  gain  from  copying  America  i 

It  is  now  suffidently  evident,  that  the  moJtm  Wiiys  might 
easily  have  procured  and  maintained  a  vugority  amongst  tiie 
clergy,  and  perhaps  in  the  universities  also,  to  aid  them  in 
rational  meaaures  of  Church  reform,  if  they  really  held  sod 
in  parity  of  intention ;  but  the  intemperance  of  their  condnct, 
their  flagrant  desertion  of  all  those  higher  principles  of  pro- 
priety and  of  right, — their  violence  of  speech  and  writing, 
together  with  their  association  with  a  Action  in  the  State, 
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which,  for  years  past,  hae  been  engaged  in  arging  forward 
systematic  clamour  agamst  the  persons  and  offices  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  reveimes  of  the  Ckurch,  as  well  as  gcandals 
on  the  nuivereities,  have  one  and  all  been  sufficient  tu  alarm 
the  pious,  the  considerate,  and  the  upright  portion  of  the 
friends  of  order,  and  the  Christian  religion.  Thu8,  it  became 
perfectly  natural  for  all  those  who  held  the  charge  of  religion 
and  education,  to  apprehend  some  general  design  of  altering 
the  constitution  of  both ;  and  this  roused  the  indignation  of 
those  schools  of  learning,  which  have  hitherto  proved  the 
honour  of  England,  and  the  mainstay  of  her  Protestant 
Church.  The  ever  memorable  Declaration  of  the  I^ity  of  the 
Church  of  Eng^d,  would  not  have  been  called  forth  in  the 
past  year,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gigantic  effiirts  made  by  the 
enemies  of  our  Protestant  faith,  aided  by  that  spirit  of  con< 
ceding  liberality  to  dangeroos  theories,  that  knuckling  to 
popish  dommation,  which  distinguished  the  ephemeral  reign 
of  the  Ubend  Whig  ministry,  distracted  its  councils,  and 
finally  sealed  its  political  doom; — a  ministry,  which  com- 
menced with  the  support  of  a  great  portion  of  the  learned 
bodies,  and,  step  by  step,  by  its  own  acta,  lost  its  bold  upon 
their  confidence,  as  wdl  as  that  of  the  reflecting  portioa  of 
the  people  of  England  in  general,  not  biassed  by  party  feel- 
ing and  (Hirty  influences,  lite  assertion  is  vainly  tiitile, 
which  sets  forth  tLe  present  House  of  Commons  aa  represent- 
ing/otr/y  the  iKLelUgence  of  the  united  kingdom, — such  is  not 
the  fact :  the  artificial  coalition  majority  of  that  House  is 
made  up  of  the  union  of  three  &ctious  parties, — the  liberal, 
the  diitenting,  and  the  popish  intereata,  united,  on  this  occa- 
sion, into  one  gorgon  phalanx,  against  a  Protestant  gOTcm- 
m^it  and  a  Protestant  Church, — the  real  majority  is  that  of 
the  Irish  Cathohcs,  and  accommodating  liberals,  the  avowed, 
open,  uncompromising  enemies  of  a  Gospel  ministry,  and  a 
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Gospel  futh !     Such  a  coalition,  and  sach  tactics,  for  a  similar 
purpose,  are  not  without  a  precedent  in  Englisli  history. 

We  are,  under  God.  aolely  indehted  to  the  constancy  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  aud  to  the  oncompromisng 
devotion  of  one  of  our  vituperated  universities,  for  the  Reniln- 
tionof  1688.  It  was  the  firmness  and  the  reaaons  adduced  by 
the  Cofnd  aadFelloKB  of  Magdalen  College,  which  fiiniiahed  the 
declaration  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  with  such  po^veiM 
arguments  in  juatification  of  his  ascension  to  the  Fjigtw* 
throne.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  Protestants,  dot  by 
Protestant  Dissenters,  that  whatever  opposition  was'inade  to 
the  usurpations  of  King  James,  and  his  papal  snpporten.  it 
proceeded  entirely  from  the  Church  of  Edigland,  her  bisbopi 
and  her  clergy.  Did  not  James,  in  the  first  place,  ^-pply  to 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  upon  its  refitsal  to  fell  in  with  hit 
measures,  then  make  a  similar  advance  to  the  Kasentera  of 
all  kinds  ?  Mast  that  portion  of  Ae  dissenting  body,  now 
clamorous  in  their  association  against  the  Church  and  an 
Colleges,  be  reminded,  that  the  Dissenters  readily  and  almost 
universally  entered  into  his  views,  and  complied  with  his  Anti- 
Protestant  wishes,  adopting  in  their  numerous  pamphlets  and 
addresses,  the  form  and  atyle,  "  our  bretkrat  of  the  Ratmi 
Catholics,"  whose  interest  they  ad«cted  to  place  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  own?  Did  not  some  of  Cromwell's offioen 
take  posts  in  the  army  raised  by  Jamea  against  the  IViDce  d 
Orange  ?  Was  it  possible  for  that  Prince,  or  his  Protestast 
Whig  counsellors,  to  repose  confidence  in  those  who  had  tfa» 
openly  committed  themselves  7  And,  are  not  the  Protestant 
clergy  and  the  universities,  in  the  present  day,  justified  ia 
proceeding  with  due  precaution,  when  a  simitar  desertion  of 
rehgious  faith  and  principle  manifests  itself,  under  a  mott 
aggravated  form  ?  Let  the  associated  political  and  religiooi 
enemies  of  the  Church  of  England  answer  these  points  « 
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had  BBtiBfactorily,  if  they  can.  Cicero'e  rqtroof  to  Catiline, 
the  Roman  conspirator — lagw  in  nictre,  is  applicable  to  their 
patriotism! 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  with  too  many,  deU^hte  in  ecan* 
dalising  the  clergy  in  general,  which,  independently  of  the 
degradation  it  prodvcee  to  religion,  in  every  form,  casti  an 
ignominioni  elur  npon  the  entire  character  of  the  nation, 
which  it  doee  not  merit.  Those  who  labour  to  degrade  the 
nation's  religi(H],  degrade  the  nation  itwlf  which  upholds 
it !  We  are  not  enabled  to  form  the  priesthood  of  materials 
superior  to  that  which  constitutes  the  ordinary  composition  of 
homan  aatnre ;  and  naturally  corrupt  and  impure  as  that  com- 
position is,  in  all  its  parts,  those  who  receive  ordination  for 
the  ministry,  must  necessarily  retain  some  portion  of  that 
infinnity  which  is  attached  to  the  whole  mass, — and  thus,  this 
disreputable  ^McAoMf  for  the  injnrypf  individual  reputation,  is 
satirically  degrading  to  human  nature  itself,  which  seems  not 
to  have  entered  into  the  fertile  brains  of  its  votaries  !  Ambi- 
tion, and  the  love  of  power,  ia  not  more  justly  chargeable  to 
the  clergy,  than  to  those  who  labour  to  obtain  power  by  the 
propagation  of  calumny  and  blsebood ;  for  that  would  be  to 
make  religion,  even  Christianity  itself,  and  the  best  institution 
of  Church  government  under  it,  that  could  possibly  be  formed, 
responsible  for  all  die  etron,  the  imperfections,  and  depravity 
ot  human  nature ;  an  altemative  which  our  most  zealous  re- 
forming logicians.  Whig  or  Radical,  would  neither  adopt,  nor 
attempt  to  justify  for  themselves ! 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
lenporal  power,  in  almost  every  fonn,  has  been  wrested  from 
the  Church,  and  even  a  great  portion  of  its  ecclesiastic  autho- 
rity and  property,  the  justice  of  which  has  never  been 
defended ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  It^lature  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  under  conviction  of  the  injustice,  remitted  the 
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firit-fniiti,  of  which  it  had  improperly  been  deprived.  11* 
infringeroents  on  the  Church  poBsesuone,  b^  Henry  tkt  EigtA 
were  always  considered  acts  of  oppression  and  usurpation,  nut 
warranted  hy  any  thing  he  had  done,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  primitive  forms  of  worship  and  discipline.  The  Chmcb 
having  given  up  the  greatest  portion  of  its  ecclesiastic,  and 
all  its  temporal  power,  to  the  law,  has  a  right  to  expect  trja 
the  State  and  the  law,  in  retnm,  that  protection  to  whidi  iB 
corporate  bodies  are  enUtled,  as  well  as  the  inalienable  secnritf 
to  all  her  possesuons,  coiuected  with  private  gianta  for  par- 
poses  purely  ecclesiastical ;  and  this  shows  the  injustice  of 
parties,  who  continually  reproach  the  Chorch  with  the  posMs- 
sion  of  that  wealth,  which  ^sted  on  a  more  extensive  scsk. 
and  in  a  more  comprehensive  form,  during  nearly  seotm  ttt- 
tvrief  of  papal  intolerance  ! 

We  may  not  be  justifiable  in  considering  every  schinn  of 
that  condemning  nature,  which  some  anthore  have  np^ 
sented ;  still  less,  is  it  rational  to  adopt  the  modem  aigamo^ 
of  its  general  admiseibiUty,  on  the  score  of  conscience;  fir 
that  would  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  agwnst  God's  cm- 
sistency  and  fixedness  of  purpose ;  and  expressly  against  tfae 
teaching  of  the  apostles.  But,  to  such  gross  incondstendcs 
^d  absurdities  are  men  carried,  by  vanity  and  ambition,  thit 
they  would  lead  us,  if  possible,  to  imagine  that  the  AlmightT> 
who  has  laid  down  certain  comprehensive  rules  for  his  service 
consonant  with  Gospel  faith,  is  as  much  delighted  with  ^ 
variety  in  forms  of  worship,  as  he  is  with  the  varieties  in  the 
beantifol  constitution  of  nature,  the  purposes  of  which  sre  n 
entirely  dissimilar.  This  is  the  result  of  free-thiiddng,  dR 
effect  of  that  accommodating  philosophy,  which  talks  largelj 
of  the  prejudices  of  education,  the  contractedness  of  rcjjgiou 
instractJon,  and  the  advantages  of  education  by  morvl  t^< 
without  reference  to  Christian  obligation,— doctrines  iriucfc 
13 
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may  seem  very  desirable  for  the  mental  improvement  of  man- 
kind, with  those  who  deny  the  dtviiuty  of  Jesus  Christ,  bnt 
inadmissible  with  real  Christians,  and  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  principles  hitherto  professed  hy  the  Church  of  Rome!  It  is 
therefore  manifest,  that  with  those  of  the  latter  creed,  this  re- 
laxation is  comiected  with  worldly  objects,  and  worldly  objects 
only,  taling  just  so  much,  pro  tempore,  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain,  byplaying  the  gameof  hypocrisy.  Let  any  man  tora  to 
the  pages  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  ihe  Rebellutn,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  Puritaiu,  as  the  Dissenters  were  then  styled, 
had  previondy  pastors  of  their  own ;  yet  those  very  pastors  had 
received  episcopal  ordination,  possessed  preferments  in  the 
Charch,  and  were  occasioDally  promoted  to  bishoprics  ;  and 
both  with  them  and  Romsa  Catholics,  a  breach  ia  the  general 
form  of  worship,  was  considered  so  dangerous  and  sinful,  as  to 
be  held  utterly  inadmissible ;  nor  was  such  a  thing  as  voluotary 
religion,  or  voluntary  support  for  the  clergy,  ever  contemplated. 
The  detection  of  hlsehood  has  been  said  to  constitute  the 
firat  step  towards  useful  knowledge, — GraAu  primua  sapieiUue 
ett  faUa  intd£gere.  If  this  be  true,  useful  knowledge  mnet 
'  needs  progress  with  rapid  strides ;  for,  as  Salitut  smd  of  the 
Btate  of  society  in  degenerate  Rome : — "  Instead  of  modesty, 
instead  of  temperance,  instead  of  virtue,  effrontery,  corrtiptiott, 
and  avarice,  prevail," — ^these  are  the  ominous  qualities,  which 
herald  forth  to  ns  the  empyreal  reign  of  poUtical  harmony, 
rendered  still  more  bright  in  prospect  by  the  desecration  of 
rdigion  in  the  state ! 

The  Dnke  De  Bonillon  ',  one  of  the  old  noblesse  of  France, 
entertained  free  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  rdigion ;  bnt  was 
particularly  tenacious  in  compelling  the  rigid  attendance  of  all 
his  household  and  dependents  to  rdigious  duties :  when  an 

'  Unci*  of  R«*r-AdDural  ibe  Duke  de  fiouilloD,  ianotcly  of  tbe  Britiih 
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En^Bh  gentleman  expostulated  with  him  on  hia  apparent  ib- 
cooeiBtency  of  conduct  in  this  respect,  his  repljr  wu, — '*  Ut 
good  friend,  you  hare  not  conudered,  that  rtUgimt  is  to  them 
what  depth  of  philosophy  or  Mgh  moral  feeling  is  to  ns,  weJI- 
educated  betngs, — they  understand  the  one,  bnt  never  conld 
be  made  to  comprehend  the  other ;  and  without  this  aalntary 
check  upon  their  pasBions,  we  should  liave  no  secarity  for 
our  throatB."  This  ari^nal  anecdote,  forcibly  iUastmtes  the 
opinions  of  a  great  character,  on  the  nwral  value  of  rdigiiw, 
(without  reference  to  its  higher  purposee)  in  protecting  tbe 
interests  of  society  by  ita  salutary  restraint. 

It  ia  matter  of  hialory,  that  whenever  achiam  proceeds  to 
any  length  in  a  state,  a  controversy  will  arise  both  a«  to  its 
causes  and  its  objects ;  but  a  prudent  man,  who  wiahea  wdl 
to  the  sacred  cauae  of  religion,  will  conuder  well,  before  be 
lends  himself  to  aid  the  progress  of  diasenaion,  what  may  be  the 
more  than  probable  conaeqaences  of  hia  advocacy,  to  religioii 
itself,  and  good  government  reating  upon  it.  Wtthont  enter- 
ing into  contention  on  the  argumenta  adduced  by  the  defenders 
of  schism,  who  generally  evade  the  main  point  by  the  adop- 
tion of  that  very  convenient  apology,  "  the  liberty  of  con- 
science;" it  can  easily  be  shown,  that  sclusm  itself,  on  the 
general  principle,  ia  indefeiutble,  under  the  moral  law  as  wdl 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  except  so  &r  as  it  is  tolerated  m  mjim 
State;  and  that  the  guilt  lies  on  that  side,  whidi  opposes 
itself  to  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  the  just  purity  of 
which,  by  the  very  act  of  schism,  it  impngiu.  Independently 
of  the  dangerooa  consequences  of  schism  to  mankind,  as  a 
spiritual  evil,  so  unequivocally  condemned  in  the  apostolical 
writings,  its  temporal  dangers  connected  with  the  repose  of 
society,  should  ever  form  a  subject  of  grave  consideration, 
with  those  who  direct  the  affiiira  of  government ;— that  govern- 
ment must  be   rashly  lax  in  wisdom  and  principle,  whidi 
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would  by  its  acts,  directly  or  indirectly,  connive  in  the  pro- 
gress of  schitmaticBl  opposition,  for  the  mere  object  of  court- 
ing popular  fiivoor ;  and  the  still  less  honest  end  of  obtaining, 
by  aid  of  such  laxity  of  moral  duty,  popular  support.  The 
comiDon  principles  of  our  nature  are  first  to  be  considered, 
and  any  great  separation  from  the  national  form  of  religiout> 
worship  even  to  one,  were  it  poeeible,  more  pure  and  popular, 
mig^t,  by  unavoidable  consequence,  endanger  the  security  of 
the  state,  lead  to  a  ftirions  civil  war,  and  the  certainty  (nnder 
such  an  extremity)  of  the  snocessful  party  establishing  des- 
potiam !  Do  our  liberal  philosophers  calculate  on  such  an 
issne?  Have  they  considered,  that  in  every  such  instance 
there  mnit  always  remain  a  reserved  body,  ever  ready  to 
follow  some  discontented  leader,  to  act  again  upon  the  plau- 
sible declaration  of  liberality, — the  tair  pretext  of  advocating 
true  religion, — opposing  undue  exaction,  error,  and  intoler- 
aitce  ?  Are  political,  or  religious  enthnsiasta,  confined  to  any 
one  age  or  generation  of  mankind,  or  to  any  one  object  or 
principle  of  action  }  llieEe  are  points,  which  men,  professing 
religion,  and  veneration  for  its  higher  objects,  in  their  advo- 
cacy of  rights,  parely  popular,  and  often  pnrely  imaginative. 
shonld  determine,  before  they  propound  schemes  of  inttrvetion 
which  are  irreconclleabte  with  the  design  of  sound  government, 
and  the  advancement  of  social  order ! 

Under  the  philosophic  ethics  of  heathenism,  it  was  a  maxim 
of  Plato,  that  "  men  ought  to  worship  the  gods  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  country;"  and  in  his  last  disconrse  he  intro- 
duces Socrateg,  utterly  disowning  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge 
of  introducing  new  divinities  or  modes  of  worship.  Thus,  we 
Ml  miserably  short  of  the  virtue  practised  by  Heathens,  in 
oar  feelings  and  conduct  towards  the  religion  of  Gospel 
Christianity ;  and  the  philosophy  of  that  education  must  be 
■hallow  indeed,  which  soars  not  to  the  level  of  Heathen  pro- 
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piiety  t  It  may  be  said  that  luch  devotioo  was  the  resah  of 
■uperstitioa ;  bat  the  leaae  of  obligation,  nnder  enperstittOM 
rights,  ia  emmently  superior,  in  every  sense,  to  the  caprice  ot 
free  opinions,  and  the  rule  of  licentiousnesa ;  and  so  thoogbt 
the  wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  admirera  of  liberty,  asd 
the  devotees  of  repablican  policy ! 

The  Hufutnott  of  France,  and  the  PuritaMt  of  England,  were 
alike  made  the  tools  of  ambttimu  leaders,  in  their  fsimiiai 
craaadea  for  pretended  religious  purposes,  dependent  npon 
frwdotn  of  cojucwMCV. — ^The  result  with  the  former,  waa  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  innocent  human  beinga  by  the  awonl! 
In  England,  the  latter  became,  under  the  gnlse  of  religion,  the 
perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  worst  description  of  crimes  that 
could  blacken  the  character  and  debase  the  name  of  man  \  Uoder 
leaders,  whose  first  object  was  the  destruction  of  consistent 
religion  and  goTemment',  thoae  who  enrolled  thentaelves  for 
the  sake  of  religion,  sacrificed  to  their  idol  with  human  blood  I 
Step  by  step,  for  the  avowed  sake  of  religion,  and  hn  ptrt 
objects,  they  fought  in  anus  funiikt  lufid^Uj  against  men  d 
their  own  nation,  their  very  kindred :  and,  punoing  the  career 
of  in&my  to  its  utmost  limit,  to  its  goal,  desolated  the 
hearths  of  the  helpless,  who  resented  it,  carrying  war  ani 
anarchy  into  the  fsirest  quarters  of  the  land ;  and,  aa  a  final 
climax,  crowned  their  labour  of  religious,  of  hntherhf  laue,  bt 
the  mvrder  of  a  Protestant  Christian  King,  and  the  nsorpatioii 
(rf  his  throne  and  office !  Ihe  philantiirO|Hst  and  the  phSa- 
sopher,  for  the  sake  ttf  human  nature,  would  fain  indeed,  dn« 
a  veil  over  deeds  so  unnatural,  so  revoltingty  atrocioos ;  bat 
the  Christian  historian,  and  the  Christian  commentiUor,  has  s 
higher  duty  to  perform  to  his  country, — these  acts,  were  pro- 
moted and  perfected  on  English  ground,  by  English  hands,  and 

■  Vid»,  '•  Hbtory  of  tha  ReheHioe.  16«a."-Ji»j  •^(Urmit: 
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■land  recorded  on  the  authority  of  a  Dame,  the  reputation  <rf 
which  will  descend,  in  virtue  and  in  honour,  b»  well  aa  state 
wisdom,  to  the  latest  period  of  England's  history,  a  beacon 
for  her  atateemen, — a  memento,  left  by  that  master  mind, 
which,  as  the  result  of  its  experience,  could  declare,  that, 
"  where  tectt  are  tolerated  in  a  State,  it  it  fit  they  should  enjoy 
JmU  liberty  of  coiudence,  and  every  other  primleye  of  Jree'bom 
nt^ects,  to  which  no  power  ii  attached;  and,  to preeerve  their 
obedience  vpoii  ail  emeryenciet,  a  government  cannot  give4hmi 
too  mtKh  eate,  nor  tnut  them  with  too  little  power  !" 

It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  any  reasonable  concession, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  ia  likely  to  satisfy  the  unrea- 
sonable expectations  of  the  dissenting  body,  aa  appears  by  a 
petition  addressed,  by  a  portion  of  that  body,  from  Manchester, 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reference  to  the  "  Dissenters'  Haniage 
Bill." — Nothing  short  of  "  leparation  of  CAurcA  and  Stale," 
will  satisfy  the  easy  consciences  of  gentlemen,  who,  claiming 
protection  from  the  State,  are  yet  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
contribute  nothing  they  can  avoid,  or  evade,  towards  its  sup- 
port. Thus,  they  refuse  to  perform  that  towards  our  Christ- 
ian institution,  under  which  their  conscientious  separation, 
tbeir  reli^on,  their  lives,  and  their  possessions,  have  been, 
and  are  still  protected, — which  Chriat,  to  whom  they  owe 
obedience,  assigned  as  the  due  of  a  Heathen  potentate !  Use 
what  subterfuge  they  may,  the  veil  of  sophistry  is  too  flimsy 
to  conceal  the  fact,  that,  although  they  profess  to  disown  a 
tingdotn  of  thi»  world,  the  mammon  of  this  worid  is  the  object 
Umj  wish  to  reserve  to  themselves !  Surely  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  these  religious  politicians,  convey  no  external 
mark  of  becoming  Christian  feeling,  or  subdued  impartiality 
of  soul, — nay,  rather,  is  auch  zealous  partiality  purely  charac- 
teristic of  the  unhallowed  interest  felt  for  this  workTt  good*. 
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—no  motive,  short  of  it,  conld  poaeibty  tempt  tlietn  to  ca»- 
mit  thenuelves  bo  glariogly,  by  wn  avowal  in  their  owa 
address,  of  the  very  sin  of  selfishneM,  they  so  charitabt;  coa- 
demn  in  their  denunciation  of  the  national  Church  !  lUs  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  in  aU  charity,  moat  anbeoomin^,  oe 
the  part  of  the  professing  friends  of  onler  and  liberal  Chrirt- 
ian  government.  The  couTfte  they  venture  to  prescribe  to 
the  Aittf,  as  the  trustee  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  to  hi* 
responsible  ministers,  is  too  hold,  too  irrational,  against  Ibt 
sense  of  right  and  justice,  and  the  intellect  arrayed  agUMt 
it:  mere  public  opinion  (en  matsej,  if  even  it  were  vrith  ihiai, 
would  not  warrant  an  expedient  bo  truly  hazardoos ;  sodi 
proceeding,  would  be  attended  with  more  irremediable  evO  to 
the  IKssenters  themselves,  than  an  absolnte  refiisal  <rf  any 
ameliorating  regulation  whatever,  beyond  their  present  privi- 
l^efl,  possessed  in  common  with  all  other  claaaea  in  the 
State  1  Have  they  already  made  up  their  minds  to  abjnre  the 
monarchy  altogether  i  Have  they  reflected,  that  the  same 
mconsiderate  spirit,  which  now  aims  at  the  introduction  tJ 
changes  into  the  fabric  of  our  government  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, at  any  one  period  of  its  long  history,  must  naturally 
extend  itself  to  the  upper  House  of  Parliament,  the  memben 
of  which  are  the  legislative  trustees  of  all  religious  interan 
whatever  in  the  State ;  and  without  whose  control  and  pro- 
tection, forming  a  judicial  body,  there  would  remain  no  security 
for  the  vested  interests,  the  chapels,  and  the  ministry  of 
TOssenters,  any  more  than  for  those  of  Churchmen  ?  Have 
they  considered,  that  if  the  Housa  or  Ixians  should  v*tr 
once  become  democratic,  that  the  phantom  of  snch  a  rdbnn 
could  only  ascend  one  step  higher, — that  an  eltttivt  « 
would  tenainate  the  march  of  libo^sm,  or  introduce  a 
ptibHe,  with  an  annual  president,  a  pensioned  monarch,  o 
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dictator ;  and  any  one  of  which,  leading  to  its  certain  end,  a 
military  deBpotiem  *,  woold  pave  the  way  for  ita  posseasor, 
(disdaining  the  regtrictionB  of  republican  bonnty)  in  asserting 
the  claim  to  unreserved  dominion,  or  the  subversion  of  the 
newly  established  order  ?  Finally,  are  the  cooecientiona  Dis- 
senters, with  their  eyes  open,  really  prepared  to  advocate,  and 
to  precipitate  all  this  ?  "To  your  lenti,  0  Itrael."  Let  them 
remember  the  commands  of  God  to  the  Jews  of  old,  when 
they  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  prescribed  duty !  The  last 
depicted  result  of  rash  innovation  is  not  to  be  considered  mere 
speculation  of  opinion,  or  hypothesis,  if  we  reflect  on  former 
tragic  events,  which  have  blackened  the  historical  page  of 
nations,  and  once,  at  no  very  remote  period,  that  of  our  own ! 
Indulgence  in  viaionaty  and  selfish  hopes  of  the  personal 
benefits,  which  may  possibly  be  derived,  from  the  proposed 
changes  in  our  ecclesiastical  system  of  government,  and  the 
application  of  the  Church  funds,  estrange  men  &om  the  duties 
of  social  life,  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  Christiana !  And  here  we  may  cite  the 
severe,  but  just  sentiment  of  Xa  Brm/ert,  tibieii,  conve)ang  a 
censure  so  appropriate,  is  strikingly  impressive,  as  applied  to 
persons,  whose  every  day  practice  contradicts  their  professions ; 
for,  to  what  extremes  and  excesses  ore  not  men  carried, 
by  imaginary  views  of  the  interests  of  religon — of  which, 
alas  I  they  have,  in  fact,  ao  little  knowledge,  and  which  they 
jHvctise  BO  badly ! — "  Jus^uet  oi  let  homme»  ne  Be  porlent'ilt 
pwit,  par  Pintir^  de  la  reHgioK,  dont  ill  gout  n  peu  permadA. 
et  ju'Ui  practigvetU  si  mal  I" 

Haring  so  fax  considered  the  evils  of  dissent  in  the  abstract, 
it  is  of  equal  moment  to  show  the  gross  dereliction  of  religious 

'  ^*  £#  pnnuer  Roy  (taii  m  widat  jkwmu,'*  < — a  bvoiiritfl  phrua  vith 
A'ap«biM,  who  *a  fullf  verifled  ita  fwW  and  ipplicUioQ  in  tiu  DWD  poiMii,  Mid 
hit  trininph  oret  npublioo  Fnoca  t — Aalkiyr. 
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principle,  wliich  has  actuated  the  policy  of  thoee,  who  rtpn- 
sent  the  diaaentiag  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons  ' ;  aad 
the  practical  injury,  which  ench  conduct  is  calcolated  to  pn- 
duce  to  true  religion,  by  embarrasHng  the  best  designs  of  tbc 
government,  for  the  furtherance  of  prudential  measures,  aadB 
an  aUiance  eo  onnatural,  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  pri- 
mitive Gospel  dispensation.  This  will  best  be  effi^cted,  by  h 
illustration  of  the  religious,  and  political  systems  of  fOf*^. 
which  abundantly  display  the  utter  inconsistency,  and  ii^HV- 
priety  of  any  association  on  the  part  of  Ussenters,  whli  tke 
latter,  against  the  established  Church, — advancing  nothing  as 
the  score  of  ingratitude,  for  the  debt  they  owe  to  the  Dak  <rf 
Wellington's  administration,  and  its  individual  memboi,  fiv 
the  r«peoI  of  tie  Corjmratwn  and  Tett  Acta,  whereby  thej 
became  admissible,  with  Churchmen,  to  a  free  participBtias 
in  state  privileges,  without  legtd  restrictions  upon  conseieace ! 
Hie  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  its  very  chanetcr 
and  constitution,  essentially  despotic,  can  never  be  controIM 
under  a  limited  monarchy,  without  positive  legislative  reet]ie~ 
tione.  The  fiindamental  principle  of  her  commonion,  and  (rf 
her  worldly  system  *,  is  that  of  inviolable  nncompromiiiag 
avpRBHACT,  wherever  it  it  potiiile  for  her  to  eetMuh  it.— 
under  it  she  holds  her  followers  and  dependents,  in  etenal 
subjection  to  her  authority ;  and  her  priests  even  justify  mattgl 
reeervaiiom  in  its  aid !  As  well  might  we  expect  that  Cbuicfa 
to  relinqoisb  her  atriaUar  com/cmmm,— faer  entire  Cuth,  as  to 
resign  this  pretension ;  and  no  honourable,  ingennooe,  nor 
cofueientifmi  Roman  Catholic  will  deny  it, — it  forms  a  vittl 
point  in  his  creed,  whidi  he  is  taught  to  lisp  in  his  crsdle,  sad 

'  Mr.  Powell  BoitOB'B  toU*  la  the  miyoritii,  aa  Lord  John  Rwcll't  awia. 
6k. 

>  Vidt,  MendhuD'*  lAtenxj  PoUe;  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome.    Ltate :       ■ 
DuDCMi.    18S0.    2d  Edit, 
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the  prospects  of  which,  form  the  aapirationa  of  his  dying  hour ! 
Popery,  in  its  spirit  of  direct  intolenmce,  is  the  same  in  CTery 
state  and  age,  where  its  authority  can  possibly  be  exerted, 
whether  it  be  in  Italy,  Hungary,  Spain,  or  Ireland.  If  any 
man  shoold  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  view,  or  imagine  it 
to  be  the  declaration  of  iUiberal  prejudice,  which  the  Bpob- 
gUU  for  all  religions  Kt  forth  in  the  present  day,  and  not 
founded  in  fact,  let  them  attentiTely  peruse  the  RmnUh  Cim- 
yegtion  of  Faith,  impoied  on  Prosefytrg,  in  Italy,  Hungary,  &c. 
to  its  Creed', — and  this  precious  docoment,  consisting  of 
(Kwmty-Ano  articUt,  will  afford  him  ample  materials  for  reflec- 
tion, as  it  shows  the  impossibility  at  one  glance,  of  render- 
ing any  system  of  education  whatever  harmonious  to,  or 
compatible  with,  the  feith  and  views  of  the  Church  of  Some, 
that  does  not  directly  aid  both,  in  reference  to  both  temporal 
and  spiritaal  obligation :  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  owe  the  foundation  of  their  Church  to 
that  very  papal  attthority,  which  is  so  fully  enforced  in  this 
catechismal  confession ! 

AsTiCLi  TBI  SncoND.  "  We  confess  and  believe,  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  cannot 

Articls  thb  Tbibd.  "  We  confess  and  believe  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome  is  the  representative  of  Christ,  and  has  fcill 
power  to  forgive  and  to  retain  sin,  arbitrarily,  and  to  cast  into 
hell,  and  to  excommunicate  whomsoever  he  pleases ! ! !" 

Articlb  tbb  Fodktb.  "  We  confess,  that  every  new 
thing  instituted  by  the  Pope,  whether  it  be  contained  in  the 
Scripttireg  or  not,  whatsoever  he  has  commanded,  is  tme, 
divine,  and  saving,  which  the  common  man  has  to  value  more 
than  the  eoutmandmenti  of  the  living  God  ! ! .'" 
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Ahticea  thb  Fifth.  "  We  confeas  that  the  moat  holy 
Pope,  is  to  be  honoured  by  every  one  with  diome  homintr,  tad 
with  the  profoundeat  reverence,  jvat  aa  it  is  d»i»  to  tie  Ltrd 
Chnat  hinueip  ! !  r 

Akticlb  the  Sivbmth.  "  We  confess  that  the  remdimftf 
the  Holy  Scriptitres,  is  the  caase  of  ail  cmmqttuma  aitd  of  all 
sects,  and  the  fountain  of  all  blasphemy  .'.'.'" 

Article  tbe  Elbvknth.  "  We  confess  that  the  Pope  <d 
Rome  has  the  power  to  alter  the  Holy  Scr^tures,  and  to  mdi 
and  diminish  as  much  as  he  please?  ! ! !" 

Abticlb  the  EiGHTBiNTH.  "  We  confess  that  tbe  Hdy 
VirgiD  Mary  is  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  governs  topetker  wkk 
the  Son,  and  according  to  whose  will  the  Son  must  do  oil!  !  !" 

Abticlb  TBI  TwBNTT- SECOND.  (ConclnsioD.)  "  We  alaa 
swear,  that  bo  long  as  we  have  a  drop  of  blood  in  onr  body, 
we  will  persecute  the  cursed  evangeiieal  doctrine,  and  eradicate 
it  secretly  and  publicly,  violentfy  aod  deceUJidfy.  with  words 
and  with  deeds,  the  sword  itself  not  exdudsd.  Finally,  we 
swear  before  God,  before  the  holy  angels,  and  before  yon 
here  present,  that  in  case  of  a  change  (in  Church  or  State) 
we  will  never,  either  from  fear  or  complaisance,  depart  from 
this  saving  true  Roman  Catholic,  and  Divine  Church,  nor  toni 
again  to,  nor  embrace  the  cursed  evangelical  heresy  \ ! !" 

Only  the  shortest  articles  of  this  extraordinary  Cot^uMn, 
have  here  been  selected;  but  the  remainder,  throogbont, 
breathe  the  same  spirit  of  fiery  intolenmce — of  snpeistition — 
of  bigoted  persecution,  and  of  bloodshed,  to  all  those  who  difier 
(rom,  or  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  Rowush  Mother  Charch: 
and  indeed  this  spirit  is  entirely  in  nnieon  with  the  decrees  of 
the  Romieh  Pontide  and  Councils,  on  the  same  subjects, 
which  unequivocally  declare,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 

'  The  origJMl  or  thu  Kntcnca  ii, — "  Mil  tieftlai  itMeiigwig." — LiMnllT, 
with  thedtepeit^nujlMuig,  orboiduigofthekDMl 
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those  whom  they  are  gracionBly  pleased  to  denoance  as  here- 
tical EtDd  who,  by  the  "  Catechiem  of  the  Council  of  Trent," 
are  excluded  from  her  pale, — and  belong  to  her  only  as 
deserters!  Thas,  in  the  authorised  translation  of  the  Cate- 
chism published  under  the  sanction  of  James  the  Seamd,  it  is 
positively  declared,  "  they  are  in  the  power  of  the  Church, 
(page  90,)  inasmuch  as  they  are  liable  to  have  judgment 
passed  on  their  opinioos,  to  b«  visited  with  spiritual'  judg- 
ments, and  to  be  denounced  by  an  anathema." -Non  negan- 
Aan  tamen,  gvin  Ecelesite  Potbstatx  siat,  ut  qui  ab  ea  in 
jiuUcivni  vocenlttr,  puniantor,  et  anaihemate  damnentur.  Trid. 
Cat.  ad  Par.cumftiv.  Pu  V.  P.M.  Rom.  1566.  p.  66.  The 
massacre  of  the  Albigenses;  that  of  Pim»  in  1S72  ;  and  that 
of  IreloKdXMX,  snfiSciently  demonstrate  (without  prejudice) 
what  the  Church  of  Rome  onderstands  by  the  word  pumantvr, 
and  how  she  applies  it,  when  perotitted !  Are  not  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Romish  priesthood  in  the  college  at  Maynootk, 
in  Ireland,  expressly  instructed  that  "  the  Church  retains  its 
power  over  all  heretics,  apostates,  and  schismatics,  though 
they  may  no  longer  belong  to  its  body, — as  a  general  ma}' 
have  a  right  to  inflict  punishment  on  a  deserter,  though  his 
name  is  no  longer  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  army," — and  does 
not  this  appear  in  the  College  Class  Book'.  JjCt  Mr.  O'Con- 
neU,  with  all  his  specious  sophistry,  deny  this  if  he  can  ;  and 
explain,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and 
for  the  exculpation  of  the  liberal  party,  who  have  so  nobly 
identified  themselves,  and  their  policy,  with  his  objects,  the 
distinction  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  their 
priesthood,  make  between  tenets  they  profess,  and  the  doctrines 
here  propounded,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  universal  Church,  of 
which  they  are  a  component  part !     The  gauntlet  is  thrown 

>  Trattatn  d»  Tkaologii,  ctp,  8.  ds  msmbrii.  Dublin,  1795.     P.  4M, 
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down  to  him, — vestigia  nulla  retrortum  !     Here  we  have  the 
authorised  Hungariaji  Popish  ConfeBsion,  the  Tridentine  Ca- 
techism, and  the  charge,  or  instniction,  in  the  Clasa  Book  of 
Mayaooth  College,  (tria  jvncta  in  u*o), — and,  as  the  libenl 
advocate  of  apja-opriation  of  that,  which  nerer  belonged  to  tbe 
Roman  Church,  may  stand  in  need  of  a  fotcrth  auxiliary,  du 
earned  and  inezoTabIc  champion  of  that  church,  Botauet,  is 
here  presented,  without  any  torturing  of  text  or  sabterfiige  of 
argument,  when  illustrating  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  tie 
sword  in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience,  he  unequlvocall; 
lasserts,  that  "  if  cannot  he  called  in  question  without  veaktmrng, 
and,  as  it  were,  vauming  the  public  authority  or  power ;  so  that 
there  is  no  illusioD  more  dangerous,  than  to  make  toleratiom  « 
characteristic  of  the  true  church:" — Chose  aussi  qui  ar  ft^ 
itre  revoqv^  en  davit,  sans  hterver  et  comme  estr^iier  la  pns- 
sance publique  i  de  sorte  qu'iln'y  apoint  d'ilbttiottplusdamgereuae 
que  de    donner    la    sot^rance    pour    vw   carat^^re    de    vruk 
Eglise'.     If  the  Catholics  mtuntoin  religions  scraples,  tJasj 
are  bound  to  maintain  all  this,  or  their  practice  and  their  &itfa 
must  contradict  each  other ;  but  religious  scruples,  under  ao 
creed  save  their  own,  would  justify  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  others.     "  The  holy  and  inflexible  incompatibility"   of  the 
Roman  Church, — sa  sainte  et  iofiexible  inconq>tttibHit^,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  author, — "  is  this  indeed  which  renders  her 
so  unconciliatory,  and  consequently  so  odioas  to  idl  sects  sepa- 
rated from  her ;  most  of  which,  at  the  beginning,  desired  only 
to  be  tolerated  by  her,  or  at  least  not  to  be  anathematised  by 
her." — "  But  her  holy  severity,  and  the  holy  deUcacy  of  her 
sentiments,  forbad  her  such  indulgenre,  or  rather  socb  so/1- 
ness."     Cest  en  effet  ce  qui  la  rend  si  «^v!re,  si  insoeiahle,  et 

'  Hbt.  de«  rariuioni,  Ut.  i.  hkI.  86.  <Eiitn^  Uaa.  iii.  p.  ill,  f  Baamil.)  i 
Pirii,  1747.  Sn  tito  the  sdminble  writinp  of  kit  letnicd  utago^M, 
M.  jHrim,    "  La  plia  inlolirtmt  de  loutt*  Ut  x     '      " "' 
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eiuuite  si  odieute  d  toutes  ks  secies  s^xirAa,  pii  la  pl&part,  on 
commencement,  ne  demandoiait  autre  chose,  suwn  qu'elle  vouldt 
biea  let  toller,  ou  da  mmns  ne  Us  frapper  pas  de  ses  anath^mes. 
Mais,  *a  sainte  sfvMt^,  et  la  sainte  d^Ucatesse  de  ass  sentiiaeHs 
ne  lui  permettMt  pas  cette  imklgence,  ou  pha6t  cette  mollesse. 
(Tbid.  p.  426.) 

Here,  then,  we  are  fairly  at  issne  wifli  our  popish  brethren 
in  Ireland,  on  the  possibility  of  adapting  any  system  of  morai 
and  religious  instruction  to  the  general  population  of  that  part 
of  the  anited  kingdom,  which  is  not  fully  compatible  with  the 
principles  illustrated :  and  this  at  once  shows  both  the  &llacy 
of  Lord  John  Ruesetl's  motion,  and  the  fatile  character  of  all 
the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  defended  and  carried,  by 
a  fictitious  majority,  created  by  some  fifty  interested  Irish 
members,  putting  the  injustice  and  the  ruin  of  her  Protestant 
Chnrch,  and  her  hierarchy,  entirely  out  of  the  question !  The 
nnanawerable  exposition  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  on  aU  the  leading 
points  connected  with  this  question,  politically  and  morally 
considered,  ae  they  regard  the  \ital  interests  of  Ireland,  and 
her  connexion  with  this,  her  parent  country,  leaves  little  room 
for  further  commentary ;  and  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  design 
of  this  work,  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  facts, 
in  support  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  premises  he  has  so 
ably  set  forth ;  still,  the  religions  part  of  the  question  admits 
of  discussion  ad  iitfiaitvni,  for  Protestants  can  permit  no  trvce 
with  a  power  so  tyrannous,  as  that  which  aims  at  the  deatruc- 
tion  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them  as  men,  and  as  Christians ! 

That  admirable  writer.  Dr.  Phelan,  in  his  History  of  the  Policy 
of  the  Charch  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  from  the  Introduction  of  the 
Snfflish  Dynasty  to  the  Great  Rebellion\  has  pertinently  ob' 
served,  at  the  outset,  and  in  the  Introduction,  that  "  the  great 
souree  of  Irish  misery  has  been,  not  the  power  of  England,  but 
■  London  edit.  1SZ7.  Ciddl,  Ac 
Oo2 
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iti  wmt  of  power," — and  this  imporUnt  truth  he  abnnduth 
illiutrateB  from  the  ffhole  hiBtory,  although  the  cbm  u  to 
grossly  miflrepreBented  by  interested  priestly  and  politi(«l 
writers '.  The  history  commences  with  declaring  this  import- 
ant position — "  The  connexion  of  this  country  with  the  crowa 
of  Elngland,  originated  in  a  compact  between  Henry  FUob- 
genet.  Pope  Adrian  the  Foorth,  and  the  Irish  Preltttes  of  &t 
day."  Now.  it  nrast  be  understood,  that  this  very  Pop* 
Adrian  was  an  Emgliahnum ;  and  the  only  one  of  th  at  nttica. 
except  John  the  Eighth,  of  ElngUsh  extraction,  althongh  not 
bom  in  England,  who  ever  attained  to  that  dignity  I  Soti 
Adrian,  and  the  two  other  parties  who  figured  in  the  transac- 
tion, in  the  true  spirit  of  catholicUy,  vied  with  each  otha-  ia 
the  depth  of  the  design  and  the  iniqaitoas  hypocrisy  ante 
which  it  was  perfected, — thus  this  "  Saxon  crosade  agaia>t 
the  independence  of  Ireland,"  borrowing  Mr.  O'Connell's 
words,  was  headed  by  parties  ilrictb/  papal  I  It  follows,  dot 
whatever  of  calamity,  of  misery,  of  anarchy,  which  has  or  oi« 
become  entuled  on  unhappy  Ireland,  by  this  act  of  b^  elder 
sister, — to  popery  and  to  popish  treachery  is  due  the  homsg* 
and  the  vndwided  honour,  the  pniise,  and  the  admiration  ol 
Irishmen,  for  having  indicted  them, — for  having  deatrorm 
her  primitive  system,  which  she  possessed  from  the  earlieX 
promulgation  of  Christianity  in  these  islands !  There  was  no 
hereiy,  even  in  the  sense  which  the  Church  of  Rome  defin* 
it,  here  at  work ;  for  ProtettaUiim,  that  virgin  spirit  (rf  '^ 
reformation,  had  not  yet  shone  forth  upon  the  earth,  anay*^ 
in  the  mantle  of  the  Gospel.  This  deed  of  infamy  to  Irelsn^' 
which  robbed  her  of  her  inheritance,  which  polluted  her  sltarti 
and  which  seized  upon  her  heartht,  was  the  work  of  paf*' 
hands  !     If  the  fountains  of  her  independence  ceased  to  flevi 

<  Ai  ■  couuHTpdw  to  wbich,  Mr.  logll*'  TnT«1i  in  Irelud,  recoitlf  P"^ 
liihed.iDkjiliobe  nad  irftli  ulTioliga. 
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— if  the  crystal  springs  of  her  liberty  rose  no  more,  whoelK 
but  Catholic  brothers  polluted  the  one  and  dried  up  the  other  ? 
Rich  in  her  poverty,  and  pure  in  her  simplicity,  she  needed 
not  the  gilded  trappings  of  a  Romiah  hierarchy,  nor  the  inAd- 
lible  protection  of  a  Roman  Potentate,  to  save  the  souls  of  her 
sons  from  damnation !  But,  alas  \  for  Ireland,  she  fell  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  the  "  mistress  of  the  seven  hills,"  no 
longer  imperial  Rome !  Thus,  tiiere  is  not  a  single  misfor- 
tane,  from  the  period  when  Ireland  was  basely  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romish  Churcb,  which  has  befallen  her,  that  i« 
not  directly  attributable  to  the  sinful  compact,  which  took  from 
her  sons  the  state  of  freedom,  aad  gave  them  Dothtng  but  a 
ghostly  phantom,  rich  in  priestly  chains  in  return! 

Let  na  now  take  Mr.  O'Connell's  statement  of  the  feet. 
"  Internal  traitors  led  on  the  invaders — her  sons  fell  in  no 
fight — her  liberties  were  crushed  in  no  battle  :  but  domestic 
treason  and  forngn  invaders  doomed  Ireland  to  seven  centuries 
of  oppression."  Admirable!  Wbo  were  the  traitors?  Mr. 
O'Connell  tells  us  not!  Who  cmebed  her  liberties?  Mr. 
O'Connell  says  not !  Who  were  the  foreign  invaders  ?  Still 
silent — mystery  sublimely  pathetic — silence  awfnUy  obscure ! 
Well,  as  it  is  a  Protestant  duty,  the  learned  gentleman  must 
be  extricated  from  this  labyrinth  of  Christian  charity,  in  the 
deep  and  dark  recesses  of  which  he  could  not  safely,  or  for 
mercy's  sake,  pronounce  the  true  quality  of  the  delinquents, 
nor  their  religious  assodation,  for  eloquence  itself  was  dumb  ! 
Not  so  Dr.  Phelan.  "  TV  independence  of  Ireland  teas  not 
crushed  in  battle,  but  quietly  sold  in  the  synods  of  the  prelates, 
those  internal  traitors  to  whom  the  orator  alluded,  but  whom  he 
teas  loo  prudent  to  name !  I"  Thus  far,  for  a  specimen  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  candour,  and  political  liberality.  ITie  extraor- 
dinary document,  the  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  *,    by  which  he 

I  Vide  Pbilu'i  Hixwj. 
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delivers  over  to  bia  "  dear  son  Henry"  the  "  Emerald  Ixle," — 
"  the  oppteaBed" — *'  the  roU>ed" — "  the  wronged" — "  tbe 
iiutdted,"  and "  the  p««ecated,"  will  well  repay  Protntwd 
readen,  who  hsTe  not  seen  Dr.  Fhelan's  work,  (who  nnfoita- 
nately  died  before  a  second  edition  could  be  published,)  the 
tronble  of  a  perusal.  The  coaTeyance  of  Ireland  wkb  shorth 
afterwards  repeated  by  another  Pope,  and  confirmed  by  a 
tfnod  of  the  RomiBb  dergy,  held  at  Waterford ;  aiid  on  wluch 
occasion  Henry  was  formslly  proclaimed  liege  lord  of  Ire~ 
land! — "  From  that  period  to  the  Reformatioii,"  s&js  Fhdaa. 
"  the  English  monarchs,  and  the  little  ParUameta  of  the;  Pmk, 
(a  small  circle  around  Dublin,)  unable  to  maintain  tjieir  pnua- 
sions  by  the  sword,  appealed  to  the  wcreAeta  of  those  p^mI 
grants;  and  thus  gave  the  weight  of  four  centariea  to  a> 
antbority,  which  was  ultimately  to  be  turned  against  tbem- 
Klrea." 

The  whole  machinery  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome  requires  to  be 
investigated,  and  well  understood,  by  Protestant  ChriatMBs  in 
this  age,  when  that  church,  aided  by  the  policy  of  Liberals, 
and  the  inconsiderate  apathy  of  those,  who  are  vitally  inte- 
rested in  the  fate  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  making  such 
active  exertions  to  propagate  ber  docfarines,  to  the  injury  of 
the  latter ;  and  to  throw  off  all  reatrainta  upon  ber  system 
of  temporal  domination.  The  popish  hierart^y  have  not  re- 
linqnidied  their  grand  reserve,  that  sweeping  clause,  "  Saho 
ortli»e  Epibcopali,"  whenever  the  authority  shall  be  required 
for  its  exercise ;  and  against  which  nothing  sfotiar  can  stand, 
for  a  moment,  when  the  laity  are  to  be  set  upon  aiding  the 
design  for  grasping  power.  HiBtory  is  replete,  nay  onr- 
charg«d  vrith  proof,  that  opportunity  is  all,  is  every  thing  with 
tbe  Church  of  Rome :  let  that  but  foirly  arrive,  and  all  the 
rest  may  fully  be  expected  to  follow  in  rapid  successioa  of 
incident :  and,  what  ib  mora,  the  Uberal  portion  of  those  who 
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cGPmpose  her  own  commimion,  moBt  become  either  the  willmg 
iiutrnmentB,  or  th«  unwilling  victims,  in  pushing  her  objects  ; 
for,  in  such  an  extremity,  she  nerer  has  paid,  and  never  wiU 
pay,  respect  to  pereons,  who  do  not  entirely  fidi  in  with  her 
▼lews.  Charity  therefore  is  lost,  in  a  condition  of  tfainga, 
where  religion  and  Uth,  are  the  objects  first  to  be  aecared 
or  sacrificed  ;  and  we  are  hound  by  the  claims  of  both,  rest- 
ing on  a  solemn  duty  to  God,  to  act  upon  the  defenrive- 
What  sympathy  ought  not  a  British  Protestant  public  to  feel, 
on  a  subject  in  which  its  choicest  interests  are  intimately 
wsociated  with  those  of  its  persecuted  brethren  in  the  sister 
kingdom  i  On  what  plea  can  we,  as  a  people,  or  Christian 
nation,  possibly  jastify  an  avoidance  of  direct  support  in  every 
possible  form  to  those  who  so  much  need  our  assistance  ?  The 
existence  of  the  Church  of  England  herself,  as  an  independ- 
ent Church,  is  involved  in  the  present  nefarious  attempt  to 
despoil  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  her  inheritance;  and  of 
^rhich  it  may  be  said,  with  sympathetic  truth,  by  all  classes  of 
I^lish  Protestants, — 

"  JAM  PROXIMUS  AHDET  UCALEGON  P" 

It  is  useless  to  monm  over  that  parUamentary  evil,  whidi 
has  taken  place — ^perhaps  fotally  and  irrecoverably  performed 
— by  those  who  must  render  unto  God  hereafter,  an  account  of 
their  atewardship ;  but,  leaving  them  to  foUcw  up,  as  may 
•eem  desirable  in  their  own  eyes,  their  tmcidal  career  so  reck- 
leesly  begun,  it  is,  nevertheless,  our  boimden  duty  and  our 
privilege,  as  Protestants,  to  show  forth  the  unprincipled  policy 
which  has  engendered  this  opposition  to  rational  measures  of 
relief, — its  selfishness  of  character,  and  its  consequences  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  en  imu$e.  "There  is  nothing,"  says 
an  elegant  writer  on  Ireland,  "  in  her  fertile  soil,  in  her  ver- 
dant fields,  her  romantic  g^ens,  her  magnificent  mountains. 
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and  expansive  lakes, — there  is  nutlimg  in  her  dewy  slaea,  kir 
temperate  clime,  and  gentle  alternation  of  seasons — to  moaU 
her  children  into  such  shapes  of  depravity,  or  to  eogeader  i 
virulent  intellectual  poison,  where  every  species  of  auimi] 
venom  baa  been  bo  wonderfully  excluded  1"  Why  will  tbt 
wealthy  Protestants  of  Ireland  permit  the  onfonnded  obloquy 
of  natural  cruelty,  of  natoral  human  deformity,  to  rest  oe 
their  beautiful  country, — ay,  and  too  often  join  in  the  aqxr- 
sive  cry,  when  even  a  glance  at  their  own  homca  mi^t  con- 
vince them,  that  the  moral  blight  exhales  not  from  the  inno' 
cent  bogs  of  poor  Ireland,  but  is  wafted  thither  frcnn  dK 
spiritual  pest-houae  of  Rome  ?  Is  this  picture  true,  or  i«  it 
blae?  The  most  unprejudiced  will  declare  it  to  be  true'. 
What  then  i&  the  duty  of  Protestant  legislators  and  instrvc- 
tors  ?  Is  it  not  to  wrest  this  power  from  the  Ronoish  piiot- 
hood  ?  And  what  are  the  most  ready,  and  at  the  same  timr 
the  most  powerful  means  for  attiuning  that  object  ?  Of  ail  At 
mea*»  wAicA  may  be  devised  for  the  bducation  of  tht  poW 
classes  in  Ireland,  none  will  ever  come  up  to  that  wUci  *i*" 
fiimish  them  tinlh  scRiPToaAL  inbtrdction  m  their  native  v 
Celtic  language.  But,  the  Protestant  clergy  may  juAtly  nptf 
to  this,  by  asking,  "  How  are  we  to  provide  instractioD  ft* 
the  people,  in  their  native  Irish,  or  the  means  of  edncatiDg 
flcboolmasters  for  that  purpose,  when  we  are  to  be  depriwa 
of  all  Ainds  over  and  above  those,  which  may  be  deenvd 
necessary  for  our  bare  suhststence,  or  spiritual  vocation  io  "^ 
Churches  1"  Let  Parliament  directly  meet  this  objection  or 
defect,  when  the  control  or  application  of  any  emybis,  *i^ 
may  be  declared,  is  taken  from  the  Protestant  Pastor,  bt 
giving  him  still  the  privilege  of  claiming  the  aid,  and  '^ 
superintending  both  moral  and  religions  instmctioa  in  ''>' 
native  Irish,  wherever  it  may  be  admissible.  Let  an  eqi'^ 
number  of  Protestant  Pastors,  or  if  not  an  equal  niDnber,  *' 
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leut,  a  tminber  aafficient  to  guard  the  interests  of  Protestant- 
ism,  be  added  to  any  educational  board  composed  of  bn/tam, 
-which  may  be  inetitated,  under  an  express  provision,  that,  in 
any  system  of  education,  which  may  be  laid  down,  instroction 
in  the  Ceitic  tongue  shaU  fonn  a  component  part  of  such 
system.  By  this  means,  in  process  of  time,  the  poorer  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  will  learn  to  read,  or  to  understand  the 
&:r^(iirrs  in  their  favourite  dialect ;  and  that  which  nour  forms 
one  of  the  greatest  auxiliaries  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  in 
its  nnnatoral  aUiance  with  the  former,  against  the  Protestant 
Chnreh  and  State,  will  be  rendered  nugatory. 

The  supine  negligence  of  Protestant  landlords,  and  gentle- 
men of  property  in  Ireluid,  to  this  moat  fondamentol  object, 
is  inexplicable.  The  very  tenacious  adherence  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Irish  to  their  native  language,  is  carefully  en- 
couraged by  the  priests,  for  the  most  nnhallawed  purposes  of 
mystery,  pr^udice,  bigotry,  and  deception, — it  forms  an 
engine,  immediately  available  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
selfish  objects;  but  any  attempt  to  introduce  amongst  the 
former  the  art  of  reading  it,  is  at  once  resisted,  as  forming  a 
direct  blow  at  the  very  foiindatJon  of  their  power !  This  fact 
speaks  volumes,  and  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  improving  the  mental  condition  of  the  Irish 
population. 

We  should  regard  the  papal  system  in  Ireland,  with  direct 
reference  to  its  political  character ;  but  that  political  character 
is  derived  from,  and  dependent  upon,  its  religious  ftuth.  based 
on  a  prindple  of  deadly  hostility  to  all  other  systems  what- 
ever,— it  is  impossible  to  sever  them,  and  the  moral  effects  of 
its  civil  policy  are  accordant  with,  and  do  but  re-echo  the 
other.  Were  it  not  for  this,  as  Protestants  and  Christiam, 
it  would  be  unjustifiable  for  us  by  any  earthly  power  (politi- 
cally) to  interfere  between  God  and  man,  in  a  matter  of  con- 
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science,  except  by  providing  Christian  instruction, — so,  with- 
out developing  the  religious  system  of  papacy  to  view,  it 
would  be  equally  imposeible  to  show  its  political  bias,  its 
bearinge,  its  objects,  or  its  moral  coneequences.  Every  ex> 
poa^  of  the  former  is  therefore  justifiable,  is  imperative,  as 
tending  to  prove  that,  as  a  matter  of  faith  and  of  duty,  with 
the  Catholic,  the  political  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot 
be  fairly  established  any  where,  without  first  deatrojring  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  the  virtual  indepe»dt»ee  ttt  tbe 
repablic  or  the  monarchy,  in  every  free  state  ! 

Englishmen  can  form  little  conception  of  the  thraldom  in 
which  the  unhappy  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  held  spell-bound, 
by  the  deceitful  practices  of  the  majority  of  the  Romidi 
Priests.  The  poor  Irish  peasant  is  bom  into  a  family,  where 
all  the  extravagancies  of  ignorant  superstition  and  its  delu- 
sions are  held  forth,  on  the  authority  of  an  tn/altiile  Ckmri, 
— he  may  be  sud  to  draw  them  in  with  his  mother's  mOk, — 
from  his  birth  he  is  rendered  the  creature  of  prejudice  and  o( 
suspicion  ;  and  every  sound  which  assails  his  ears,  every  sub- 
ject which  is  placed  before  his  eyes,  in  snccession,  tends  but 
to  confirm  their  impreeeions !  When  reason  begins  to  exer- 
cise the  limited  functions  permitted  to  her,  he  faintly  compre- 
hends the  outline  of  that  specious  tale,  which  cunning  imprinb 
on  the  active  brain,  and  the  sanguine  heart  of  the  nativt 
Irishman.  Just  so  mocb  information  is  imparted  to  bim  as 
shall  tend  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  fearful,  of  abject  depend- 
ency, and  no  more.  His  instnictioa  amonnts  to  this, — diat 
popery  is  the  religion  of  his  &thera,  and  had  been  that  of  hit 
race  and  country,  from  the  days  of  the  ApMtlet,  until  the 
heretical  Saxon- English  invaders,  having,  by  min|^ed  frud 
and  force,  obtained  a  footing  in  his  "  father-land,"  added  to 
their  other  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  the  never  pardoo- 
able  crime  of  having  despoiled  its  Church,  wrested  her  landi 
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by  force  and  anna,  levelled  her  eccleaiasticid  hoases,  and  per- 
verted her  revenues  to  the  mmttenance  of  a  religion  which  Satmt 
invented,  and  Lulker,  an  aecurted  heretic,  preached  I  More- 
over, he  u  tanght,  that  hia  father  ia  rightful  lord  of  the  Boil 
on  which  hia  wretched  cahin  BtandB :  that  the  rent  hardly 
earned  hy  labour,  ahould  be  received,  not  paid  by  him :  that 
the  proctor  who  cornea  to  collect  the  Protestant  minister's 
tUhe,  ia  the  very  repreaentative  of  the  devil,  robbing  the  true 
Chnrch  of  God  in  the  persona  of  her  clergy;  and  that  the 
extortionate  demands  of  the  priest,  agaiost  which  the  needy 
most  necessarily  complain,  arc  solely  occasioned  by  the  usmpa-' 
tioD  of  these  sacrilej^ona  intruders,  whose  expulsion  alone  will 
ever  relieve  himself  or  hia  country,  from  their  burthens,  and 
his  kindred  from  their  injuries  and  su&rings !  He  is  taught 
to  look  with  the  eye  of  envy  and  deadly  enmity  on  the 
"  lordly  mansions,  the  spacioua  abodes  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, their  commodious  eqnipages  ;"  and  to  execrate  them 
as  Englishmen,  or  contaminated  Irishmen,  who  have  sold 
their  country,  and  only  worthy  to  be  considered  heretics  and 
oppresaoTB,  the  legitimate  objects  of  his  distrust  and  hatred  ! 
He  is  cautioned,  perpetually,  "  to  put  no  faith  in  heretics," 
though  they  should  even  offer  him  peiee  and  friendship;  and 
assured,  that  such  are  only  the  plausible  means  used  to  disarm 
his  just  anger,  his  duty  to  his  own— to  withdraw  him  from 
that  holy  faith,  wherein  alone  he  can  be  saved  ; — that  he  must 
confeaa  all  hia  thoughts  and  traDsgressions  to  tlie  Roman 
priest,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  most  deadly  penalties :  and, 
by  lud  of  these,  and  a  multitude  of  aimilar  methods,  he  is 
rivetled  with  a  yoke,  from  which,  for  want  of  proper  cultiva- 
tion, he  is  unable  to  extricate  himself,  or  even  to  understand 
that  it  ia  his  duty  to  do  so.  Thus  he  becomes,  against  bis 
natural  inclination,  which  is  free,  impetnoue,  and  generous, 
a  creature  of  deadly  passions,  replete  with  even  murderous 
13 
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Eeali  oader  tfae  ardent  belief,  that,  by  externimRtui^  theIVi>- 
testant  memberB,  and  their  faith,  he  is  doin^  God  &  aerricc  i 
whilst  he  hopes  thereby  to  improve  hie  own  temporal  coodi- 
tion,  and  to  eatablieh  bis  cooDtry'B  independence !  Hot, 
then,  is  a  being  ready  formed,  in  every  respect,  to  do  &e 
work,  to  attend  the  bidding  of  the  demagogue  and  p<ditical 
agitator,  whoever  he  may  be,  stepping  forward  for  hie  an 
selfieh  purposes,  who,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  spiritva] 
coadjutor,  links  him  into  his  purpose,  each  party  flattaiag 
iuDuelf  be  may  be  able  to  deceive  the  other;  whilst  libar 
conjoint  efforts,  under  this  unholy  alliance,  for  a  woihB* 
object,  form  and  propel  the  gigantic  mass  of  ill  directed 
spiritual  zeal,  political  turmoil,  and  phyucal  violeooe.^-aD 
alike  corrupt  and  perverted,  under  an  organization  so  dark,  a 
compact  BO  unprindpled' !  Who,  then,  can  wonder  at  the 
state  of  party  feeling,  or  feel  surprised  at  the  debaaed  moral 
condition  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  ill-foted  population  of 
Ireland  7 

When  Pope  AdrioA  the  Fomrth,  by  his  unprincipled  buU,  sor- 
rendered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  "  dear  son  Heniy," 
that  country,  which  he  joBtly  characterised  as  rematimg  Ut 
aulhority,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  &igland  to  impart  asy 
spiritual  aid  to  her  )ll-6ited  noghbonr,  for  she  was  hswlf 
still  deeper  sunk  in  the  depths  of  popish  subjection ;  nor  was 

'  ThM«  fMU  m  eucfully  fed  oret  in  m  Bomu  CUlwlie  pubKtatiMi, 
nititled  "  Thk  Oahdrn  or  tUi  Lord,"  in  which  GarJea.  jiat  »  much  l^ 
and  air  ur  introduced,  u  gtwll  make  tfae  iceneiy  cool  end  plcuut  to  thott 
Hnngen,  who  ire  invited  Ui  wilk  tfaercin.  Ai  tfaii  book  hu  gone  thtongfa 
•erenl  ediiioni,  and  ii  dmgned  at  ao  t—j  apalogj  for  CbUaUniM,  lh«e  wba 
wiih  to  leun  tho  true  chancier  of  popCTf,  and  ita  pment  afitem  in  Ihc  worid, 
■hould  read  tfae  rewrda  of  the  Pntotaot  Jounial,  for  llw  yean  18S1,  1832, 
1633,  and  1S»,  published  by  Whituker  and  Co.,  An  Maria  LuN,  London ; 
Cume,  Dublin,  and  Rcid,  Glaigow.  Al»  tfae  publicationi  ot  tl>«  "  Refof- 
matira  Society."— ^uttor. 
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Iretand,  at  the  period  of  the  Refomuuion,  uded  as  ihe  ought 
to  have  been,  with  the  meana  of  scriptoral  instruction,  A 
fierce  rebellion  raged  thronghont  the  isle,  and  between  the 
contest  for  temtorial  poBsession  and  the  straggle  for  the 
menaced  aathonty  of  the  English  Crown,  the  Bpiritoal  welfore 
of  the  peoi4e  was  entirely  oveiiooked.  At  a  subseqaent 
period,  it  is  trae,  an  efibrt  was  made  in  a  tmly  Christian 
form,  and  one  of  all  others  most  adapted  to  improve  the 
moral  condition,  and  to  eecnre  the  affections  of  the  Irish 
people, — to  obtmn  that  from  their  hearts,  which  the  sword  or 
gibbet,  with  all  their  terrors  united,  could  never  have  gained 
from  their  native  mental  independence.  "Diis  was  the  state 
enaetnuiU,  by  which  every  parish  church  was  to  be  famished 
-with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptores,  in  the  Irish,  or  Celtic 
tongue,  and  by  means  of  which,  in  a  language  intelligible  to 
the  common  people,  the  anROjdiisticated  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
kingdom  were  to  be  proclaimed  and  expounded.  But,  alas  1 
through  the  subsequent  neglect  of  the  Irislt  leg^slatnre,  this 
■boon  was  misapplied,  or  never  zealously  imparted,  to  those 
ka  whose  benefit  it  bad  been  so  wisely  designed. 

In  process  of  time,  this  grand  Christian  auxiliary  to  a  moral 
rf^MMm/ioa  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  altogether  withdrawn, 
widiont  any  adequate  provision  of  instruction  to  supply  its 
jrrepuable  loss, — tiie  field,  in  &ct,  was  left  open  to  the  crafty 
designs  of  the  Bomish  delegates,  who,  having  no  other  re- 
source for  tiie  advancement  of  their  temporal  objects,  mysti- 
fied the  truths  declared  by  God  to  man,  for  hia  salvation,  im- 
parting just  so  much  in  a  fordgn  tongue,  as  would  serve  to 
complete  the  purposes  of  that  worldly  system  of  control,  for 
which  the  Church  of  Home  is  pre-eminently  distingmshed  in 
■the  annals  of  the  world.  We  are  now,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  justly  suffering  under  tjie  con- 
sequences of  a  neglect  of  Christian  duty,  a  marked  derelic- 
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tion  of  state  wiadom,  and  a  deBertion  of  the  came  <rf  trae 
philoBophic  philanthropy  1  Wliat  are  the  ntioiwl.  the  pvacti- 
cal  remedies,  vUch  now  suggest  themaelves  to  a  ChriatiBB 
kgiBlfttore?  Aasnredly,  they  are  not  comprehended  is  ^m 
contemplated  meaBores  of  those  hberala,  who  wottld  thcrd^ 
deprive  the  Protestant  Christian  Church  of  Ireland,  of  tha  last 
means  possessed  by  her  pastors,  for  affording  Gospel  instrve- 
tion,  without  an  adequate  provision  to  supply  the  deficiency  ! 

No  man  in  his  senses,  citable  of  reflectioD,  will  attempt  to 
deny  the  awful  importance  of  this  juncture,  nadooally  :  two 
powerfid  parties  in  Irehmd,  necessarily,  for  ages,  nay,  cen- 
turies, separated  from  CSuistian  communion,  by  an  impseaaUe 
barrier,  are  now  arrayed  in  vicdent  political  oppoatitHi  to 
each  other  ;  and  one  will  yield  to  no  measures  of  smelioratkn 
that  are  not  based  on  a  footing,  which,  fostering  the  exten- 
sive prejudices  of  the  one,  shall  be  utterly  subversive  of  the 
vital  ^th  and  those  securitieB  which  animate  the  other.  To 
this  irrational,  impolitic,  and  unjust  propontim,  as  a  ststc 
proceeding,  tiie  oppoution  liberal  parties  in  the  House  of  Cooa- 
mouB,  have  lent  themselves,  for  the  aiitged  pmyoie  of  ttt^ 
lithiag  a  pbincipli,  rendertd  neeetsary  iy  tht  prtaaU  comiiliem 
of  thingt  in  the  Si^er  Kingdom  * ;  but  ostensibly,  under  tlie 
hope  and  prospect,  of  so  for  embarrassing  the  coosemtive 
government,  as  to  compel  it  to  relinqnish  the  diarge  ta^ 
posed  upon  it,  under  the  full  sanction  and  confidence  of  tfe 
crown,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the  intellectual  puUie, 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  arising  from  the  rationd 
measures  of  practical  reform  it  had  propounded!  It  may 
justly  be  viewed  as  a  national  calmaty,  that  this  asaociaticM 
of  incongmous  elements,  for  an  ignoble  purpose,  unpreo** 
dented  in  the  constitntioDal  history  of  &itain,  has,  to  a  cer- 

<  FiUwwalkaliNB  Irudit  U-r«r, 
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tein  extent  sncceeded,  by  compeDing  &e  resignation  of  an 
honourable,  stiaigbtforward,  and  uttited  administration,  pos- 
f  MJng  -within  itself  a  me  combination  of  talent  and  protnpti- 
tode  of  pnrpoee. 

Hue  event  powerfolly  illnstrates  the  poiiit  of  the  Duke  of 
WelUngton's  mterrogatory,  made  in  the  Honae  of  Peera,  on 
discosaing  the  princ^le  and  efiect  of  the  Reform  Bill, — "  But, 
my  lords,  how  is  the  king's  govenunent  to  be  oondocted 
under  the  proposed  change  V  llieTe  is  no  blinking  the  feet, 
— by  Ihe  conatitaency  created  under  that  measure,  and  its 
Megatu  from  Ireland,  has  the  king's  government  been  de- 
fisated,  by  a  tmaii  mtgcrUy,  on  an  obstruct  vniueleaa  queatwn, 
n  the  Hmut  of  Commmu,  antte^atory  of  iti  propounded  mea- 
avm,  for  the  rtlief  of  the  CathoUct  of  Ireland  from  an  admitted 
btrt/ien,  and  against  the  sense  of  thrtt  hunted  of  its  own 
independent  members,  representing  the  intellect — the  wealth 
— ^he  discretion,  and  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  entire 
English  peofde  I  Snch  a  defeat,  and  in  snch  a  canse,  may, 
in  itself,  be  deemed  glorious,  and,  nnder  any  other  circum- 
stances, might  be  daimed  as  a  triumph ;  bat,  with  reference 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  nation's  Church,  it  is 
fn^gnant  with  momentous  issues  ! 

As  a  counterpoise  to  this  evil  of  popular  ascendency,  over 
reason,  argument,  and  sober  judgment,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land can  only  look  for  a  remedy,  at  once  constitationBl  and 
edbdive,  to  the  firmness  and  devotion  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
as  the  last  stay  of  the  monarchy.  Never,  on  any  former 
occasion,  in  the  history  of  that  monarchy,  has  there  been 
nch  an  urgent  neceaeity  for  the  display  of  noble  and  inflexible 
patxiotism,  combined  with  the  exerdee  of  that  refined  mode- 
nrtion,  which,  in  periods  of  Dational  danger,  is  the  greatest 
attribute  of  statesmen ;  (for  to  be  moderate  amidst  the  ex> 
tremes  of  party  contention,  presents  no  ordinary  share  of  for* 
rp2 
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!>eanng  virtue,)  and  the  prompt  adoption  of  measures,  faanng 
for  their,  .sole  end,  the  maintentuice  of  eetablished  priuciplei, 
connected  with  the  exerciae  of  kingly  &ith,  the  second  of 
property,  and  the  inte^ty  of  the  Church  posBessiooB  in  tbe 
State.  Should  the  Peers,  in  their  jadgment.  and  under  the 
circumBtances  of  this  crisis  of  public  afiaira,  not  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  address  his  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  restorag 
his  late  ministers,  or  that,  a  desideratum  so  ardently  wished, 
by  the  expressed  sense  of  the  nation,  should  not  be  carried 
into  efiect, — the  Peers  of  England  will  yet  remember,  that 
they  form  the  eoiueroative  estate  j  and  although — imc  yn^rtre 
nee  tpemere  oportet  honorem, — they  will  know  how  to  maintaia 
them,  by  a  just  devotion  to  their  king,  and  to  the  principle* 
of  that  constitution,  under  which  they  enjoy  them ! 

The  three  gigantic  evils  of  Ireland  are  pt^ery,  <Uatr^»t,  and 
iynorance.  Whatever  shades  of  party  feeling  exist,  or  how- 
ever diversified  are  the  complicated  ramifictktions  o(  tbtt 
Bubfwdinate  machinery  of  factions  violence,  and  deadly  hos> 
tility  to  the  Protestant  Church,  which  distract  the  coondli  d 
the  govemmeot,  and  dieturb  the  repose  of  society,  the  prolific 
source  of  all,  is  to  be  traced  to  Qua  truimmratt  hfdr*  !  Witb 
reference  to  the  iminediate  safety  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  the  seconty  of  British  connexion,  three  remedial  mea- 
sures at  once  simple,  yet  effective,  appear  to  be  imperativdy 
necessary  to  meet  the  impending  danger,  which  an  aseoda- 
tion  of  such  extensive  magnitude,  holds  over  the  destinies  ot 
the  state ;  nor  tOtould  any  one  of  them,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  aflairs,  be  deemed  impractieabh,  without  a  trial,  or  *> 
least,  a  foir  disciission  of  its  merits.  For  brevity  sake,  UkT 
may  be  comprehended  under  tiie  tliree  following  heads,-^ 
legitUuive  »tat«  pnmeum/or  the  Roman  Catholic  Prie»tt ;  a  M* 
provinon/or  the  actval  poor;  a»d  a  ttate  provieiou  for  lie 
general  butrvction  of  the  Iriih  p<ymlation,  morai  and  refi^MM 
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M  the  ImtgvMft  moH  accesaiUe  to  itt  common  mndentaidmg. 
Ttia  forma  the  buia  ot  a  system  &t  oaix  oomprehensije,  and 
powerAdly  formidable,  to  that  Brray  of  ititoleraut  insolence, 
which  for  year*  poet  has  arrogantly  beardod  the  axcutive 
pmotr,  under  sncceaaire  adrnmiatrationa,  and  now  tlireatm* 
the  dismembennent  of  die  empire  I 

llie  ob)Cctiona  and  prejudices  which  hitherto  have  existed 
on  the  [Mit  of  landed  proprietors,  and  local  interests  in  Ire- 
land, ritonld  give  way  to  a  common  object,  or  a  eommon  niM 
awaitA  their  retention.  To  avert  the  erils  of  a  civil  war, — to 
preserre  property  to  its  rightfdl  owners — to  ensvre  tlie  safety 
<rf  human  Ufo — to  retain  the  bleenngs  of  a  pure  rel^on — to 
maintun  the  inviolability  of  the  laws,  sacrifices  of  opinion 
most  be  made,  aitd  union  of  sctitimeiit  establietied  in  tbe 
l^pslatnre,  as  well  as  amongst  thoee,  whose  personal  influence 
and  co-operation  are  indispensable  for  carrying  into  eikct  the 
means  of  protection  and  relief.  Had  the  government,  on  the 
pMSiag  of  the  Catholic  Emandjation  Bill,  made  a  provision 
for  the  roaintenanca  of  the  popith  cieryy,  it  would  not  now  be 
arrayed  against  the  state,  and  the  Protestant  connezion ;  bat 
leaving  it  de|>endent  on  tbe  voluntary  support  of  a  population, 
to  whtdi  an  extension  of  political  power  was  granted,  has 
occasioned  its  closer  alEance  with  that  population,  for  poli- 
tical objects,  at  once  incompatible  with  tiie  reign  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  anbreriiTe  of  all  those  prindplea,  nnd»  which 
Ireland  became  a  component  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
The  argument  is  fidlaciona,  which  asserts  the  inconsistency  of 
instituting  a  state,  or  parliameKiari/  proviiiim,  for  the  rapport 
of  a  religion  which  the  state  ditownt,  or  only  tolerates,  be- 
cause it  already  exists.  Iliis  ia  viewing  the  question  con- 
tractedly,  and  with  glaring  impolicy.  Popery  would  not  lU' 
crease  one  whit  the  more,  on  account  of  such  provision  for 
pp3 
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the  prieats ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  vUlst  the  canse  of  envy, 
the  bickerings,  the  rancorous  feelings  of  a  prejudiced  pnat- 
hood,  and  the  dissatisfection  of  an  oppressed  peasantry,  wonU 
be  generally,  or  entirely  removed.  We  must  take  tiie  popa- 
lation  of  Ireland  under  the  actual  drcumstwices  in  wAicA  «e 
find  it,  poBKssing  for  centuries  a  system  of  Roman  Cathcte 
inetructjon,  which  system  has  always  been  at  variance  witb  a 
Frotestaat  institntioD.  By  the  Act  of  Union,  Ireland  became 
an  integral  portion  of  the  British  empire, — her  entire  popnla- 
tion  is,  therefore,  identified  with  British  interests,  and  Aritiih 
connexion ;  and,  although  we  would  not  encourage  popery, 
for  tht  sake  of  jxypary,  we  should  take  care  that  popery  is 
deprived  of  its  tting,  and  the  means  of  mining  oar  Protestant 
Church  and  Clergy,  through  the  prqudice  it  excites  unongst 
tile  whole  CatltoUc  body,  for  die  want  of  sudi  proviaioti. 
Hub,  therefore,  is  a  matter  which  the  State  should  take  into 
its  own  hands ;  at  the  same  time,  talcing  care  to  estaUkfa  an 
adequate  coropetttion,  by  the  due  protection  of  tin  Protestant 
faith.  Nor  would  the  Protestant  Clergy  of  Ireland,  ii^ured, 
oppressed,  and  degraded  as  it  is,  object  to  sncfa  on  arrange- 
ment, at  the  hands  of  Parliament ;  for  the  secnrtty  of  duir 
own  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  bmilies,  their  posseMJons, 
and  last,  not  least  in  titeir  estimation,  the  advancement  of 
their  spiritual  objects,  wonld  be  enhanced  thereby. 

The  second  proposition  involves  a  legislative  provision  tat 
die  actual  poor  and  destitute,  and  the  means  of  enqtloymmt 
for  the  industrious  and  efficient  portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry; 
and  whilst  there  are  four  ntiUtotu  of  acrei  of  land  in  Ireland 
capable  of  being  put  into  cultivation,  in  one  form  or  other,  it  ii 
perfectlyparadoxical  to  argue,  that  these  means  are  not  availabfe 
immediately  on  the  spot,  or  that  die  remedy  is  impracticable, 
producing  even  a  benefit  to  the  Imtdaictter,  after  the  experience 
13 
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of  itaefects  on  the  properties  of  lord  Clonbrock,  and  others', 
and  the  moral  improrement  in  the  conduct  and  independence 
of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  extended.  Undsr  the  protection 
ot  government,  moral,  as  well  as  religions  instroction,  might 
be  provided  in  new  stations,  or  colonial  villages,  and  a  prac- 
tical system  of  loyalty,  sobriety,  and  virtnous  industry  en- 
conraged,  even  by  the  aid  of  Catholic  Priests ;  and  numbers 
of  th«  Irish  peasantry,  who  now  oanually  emigrate  to  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  injury  of  onr  own  domestic 
peaaantry,  wonld  thus  find  employment  at  home,  and  the 
means,  by  their  own  fitigal  industry,  of  making  provision  for 
their  femiliea,  without  being  bnrthensome  to  this  country.  Bat 
no  measure  of  this  kind,  however  beneficial,  can  be  carried 
into  effect,  to  any  extent,  without  tlie  interference  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Tlie  third  proposition  is  one,  the  importance  of  which,  in  a 
statistical  point  of  Tiew,  is  paramount  for  connderatioD,  as  it 
unbraces  the  object,  and  with  the  object,  the  prospect,  that 
by  ihe  means  of  Education,  properly  conducted,  that  cloud  of 
ignorance, — ^that  compact  of  mental  hallucination,  which,  for 
agee,  has  overshadowed  Ireland,  may  be  dispelled;  but,  a 
tmly  moral  regeneration  of  the  dieaffected  Irish  popalation,  it 
not  to  be  obtained,  by  the  infnaion  of  poHtical  teanung  into  tht 
tcheme  of  inttmction ;  nor  by  the  means  of  political  knowledgt 
todetie* ;  for  the  consequences  of  such  instruction,  to  a  pea- 
santry, and  general  population,  whose  habits  and  extntabHity 
oi  character,  render  them  the  easy  dupes  of  ambitious 
leaden,  and  political  adventurers,  would  be  a  hondred  times 
more  mischieTous  than  the  evils  which  education  is  designed 
to. remove!  And  here  the  philanthropist,  the  moralist,  and 
the  Christian,  have  indeed  a  fine  field,  and  a  luxuriant  soi^ 

'  Tide  Mr.  Birminghun'i  Report  on  the  Homt  CJoma  of  Culli  SunptoD, 
Iikwhut,  RoKsmiuiDJ    London :  Richudi,  St.  Mutin'i  Luw.  1833. 
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before  them  to  work  apon,  if  they  enter  upon  the  dnty  witk 
Grmneu,  and  with  discretion.  The  stateaman,  if  possible, 
has  yet  a  higher,  a  wider  ran^,  for  the  exercise  of  his  re&ted 
feding,  or  even  of  bis  philosophy, — ^he  has  now  the  oppcv- 
tanity  for  performing  one  of  the  nmst  important  fbnctiona 
connected  with  his  station  and  office — that  of  legislatfaig  for 
At  improvement  of  the  mental,  and  benefit  of  tiie  temporal 
eonditbn  c^  human  beings,  infutm,  by  which  he  may  hope 
to  live  in  the  hearts  of  a  gratefol  posterity  ;  and,  aa  Cicero 
has  so  beaotifally  expressed  it,  "  become  ennobled  even  after 
deaOi." 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  Christian  oommnni^  in  this 
ooontry  to  be  more  grossly  misinformed  on  any  one  aabject 
eomieoted  with  the  state  of  rdigion  in  the  world,  than  it  ia 
with  reference  to  the  subterfuges  and  schemes,  to  which  tla 
Catholic  Frieathood  in  Ireland  at  present  have  recourae,  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  a  provision,  or  maintenance,  frvm 
&.ea  poor  flocks  ;  (for  a  voluntary  system  to  the  snppOTt  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  is  a  perfect  anomaly  with  its  constita- 
tion  and  its  practice,)  yet  this  subject  has,  more  than  once, 
in  the  Ute  Parliament,  been  urged  on  the  attention  of  tfaa 
House  of  Commoni,  by  that  patriotic  Protestant  member, 
Mr.  J.  £.  Gordon.  The  darker  hues  of  superstitioas  bigotry, 
which  pervade  the  popish  system  in  Ireland,  compared  with 
ttiat  of  England,  is  usually  charged  upon  the  inherent  national 
(duracteristics  of  the  poorer  orders,  in  the  former ;  who  are 
rqiresented  as  communicating  to  the  troe  fthh,  whidi  they 
profess,  that  dark  tinge  of  ferocity,  that  scoiri  of  impene- 
tnble  obduracy,  that  recklessness,  fonatioism,  and  wild 
prostration  of  intellect,  which  lead  men  on  to  deeds  of  des- 
peration and  blood  1  This  is  palpably  false;  it  ia  a  gross 
calumny  on  Ireland,  and  on  Ireland's  sons'.  The  people  act 
as  they  are  taught  to  act  1     Why  ia  it,  that  in  the  north  of 
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Ireland,  mnnler,  robbery,  arson,  and  rioting,  are  compara- 
tively unknown,  whilBt,  in  tbe  south,  these  Crimea  are  every 
day's  practice  ?  Are  they  not  native  Irishmen,  who  inhabit 
the  north  as  well  as  those  who  inhabit  the  south  ?  The  fanh 
is  in  the  system,  not  in  the  individuals;  for,  in  comparison, 
out  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  poor  Irish,  supposed 
to  be  distributed  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  part  of 
Scotland,  there  is  less  crime  of  an  aggravated  description 
[nwailing,  than  amongst  tin  eqttal  tmmber  of  the  poor  native 
inhabitants ;  and  the  records  of  justice  verify  this  fact  I  Who 
are  more  industrious  in  the  very  drudgery  of  labour  in  our 
sb^ets  and  public  works  ?  Who  more  submissive  under  em* 
ployment  1  Who  more  honest  in  places  of  trust  ?  Is  not  a 
great  porUon  of  our  domestic  police  force  composed  of  Irish- 
loen?  lliese  &cts  should  open  the  eyes  of  our  legislators,— 
the  practical  illustration  is  daily,  nay  hourly,  before  than. 
Let  them  exert  themselves  to  remove  from  Ireland  this  moral 
stigma,  and  remove  her  threatened  infidelity,  ber  rebellion  to 
Enghmd's  crown,  byremoving  the  propelling  cause. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  native  Irish  language,  concur 
in  declaring  it  to  be  both  richly  and  powerfully  figurative,  and 
impres^ve ;  and  in  every  respect  perfectly  calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  useAil  instruction,  whilst  the  fond  attachment  of 
the  natives  to  its  use,  is  a  powerful  inducement  to  their  atten- 
tion, and  this  forms  a  cogent  reason  why  it  should  be  made 
the  leading  vehicle  for  removing  their  prejudices ;  and  it  is  a 
known  fact,,  that  where  instruction  has  been  conveyed  under 
it,  accompanied  with  scriptural  elucidation,  there  the  power 
aud  the  influence  of  the  priest  have  tottered.  But  under 
legUlative  proouion,  the  priest  would  have,  at  all  events,  no 
vorldhf  motive  for  practising  deception,  as  he  has  at  present ; 
and  we  all  know  how  &r,  under  every  profession,  and  form 
of  religious  worslup,  imperfect  human  nature  will  sacrifice 
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ooucienoe,  and  ev«n  risk  fatnrity  for  Mlf-intereat,  or  wotMIjf 
■eeeBsitieB  I 

In  Mnnster,  Cotman^t,  tlie  WCTtera  parts  of  Ulster,  nd 
tbe  south  of  Leinstar,  the  ancieDt  Celtic  dialect  is  most  ex* 
tensivdy  Bpoken,  and  although  f9oli^y  held  in  contempt  by 
tin  more  perished  part  of  society,  ia  eateoned  beymid  measw 
by  the  poorer  orders :  and  whilst  moat  of  tbe  natiye  Iiith 
■Bderstand  sufficient  of  the  Engliah  Temacnlar  to  use  jt  for  Ac 
purposes  of  ordinsry  basineea  or  intercourse,  yet  U  is  in  their 
fevonrite  secret  Celtio  that  they  think,  throngfa  whidi  ^fej 
fed,  and  by  which  they  impart  to  each  other,  as  in  an  «»• 
htvmi  tonffwe,  their  deepest  thoughts,  Uieir  hatred  and  par* 
poses  of  present  revenge ;  and  thor  hopes  of  fiiture  trrmnph. 
oyer  those  they  have  been  induced  to  took  upon  as  Qxir 
ungodly  tyrants  and  oppressuii!  The  Romish  Priests  an 
fnlly  aware,  that  scarcdy  any  vestige  remaina  erf  t^iaae 
mookish  stores  of  Celtic  literatore,  witii  which  Ireland  onee 
idKmnded ;  and  altiiough  they  genenJly  learn  sufficient  for  aD 
their  own  porpoaes  of  commomcatiDn,  they  entertain  tbe  most 
decided  ibufiKfjr  to  its  going  beyond  a  certain  limit  wid> 
others ;  becauae  tiiey  know,  tiiat  the  active  mind  xtt  the  in- 
qniring  Irish  peasant,  when  he  is  once  taught  to  read  tie  In- 
fftuge  wMck  he  to  tmhntlj/  mtd  fondly  ekerisheg,  must  of  neeesnty 
lead  him  to  that  object,  alike  teniUe  tu  a  popish  priest,  and 
hatefiil  to  sn  infidel  poUtirass — tht  tauimtUaifd  Word  tf  CM 
—that  independent  treaanra,  which,  single-handed,  baa 
grasped  the  loyal  and  enlightened  Protestant  from  the  dorai- 
nioii  of  superatition,  raised  him  from  the  loweat  levd  of 
haman  d^radatbn,  to  his  conscions  eminence  over  tfie  dia- 
itilected  Papist,  and  the  im^ous  rebel, — has  gives  him  tint 
moral  independence,  alike  snbvetaive  of  impure  apiribiri 
tyranny,  and  revolutionary  intrigue, — diat  which  the  design- 
ing Romish  prieat  knows  and  feels  to  hia  heart's  core,  if  it 
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dHiId  once  be  fiuiiy  propagated  thraiigh  the  land,  voald  tear 
•nnder,  and  for  ever,  tlie  mamive  chaitu  of  Ms  iron-lmind 
ik^tolitm, — would  expand  like  refined  oil  upon  the  mental 
billows  of  its  resUcBB  and  saa^oiae  popnlaticm,  softening 
tJieir  turbulent  feelings,  dispelling  their  suspicions,  and  lull- 
ing their  angry  passions  to  rest  in  the  cabas  of  GhristiaB 
peace  and  tvotherly  love  !  The  nation  may  posubly  have  an 
opportunity  for  seeing,  how  far  the  united  phalanx  of  oppos- 
ing Uberal  politicians,  will  carry  into  effect  these  principles, 
and  their  objects,  in  the  measures  they  propound. 

The  recent  proceedings  of  the  ultra  liberals  can  only  be 
viewed  by  ImpaxtiBl  men,  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  kinfflf 
prengtOive,  rendering  its  exercise  nugatory.  It  forms  a  pr»- 
Uem  for  stateamen  to  solve, — how  far  there  can  be  any  utility 
in  granting  that  prerogative  to  a  limited  monarch,  if  its  ex> 
ercise  is  to  be  impeded,  on  abetract  principles,  for  the  mere 
porpose  of  eapplanting  on  administration,  under  the  cover  of 
a  vote  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  anticipatory,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  actual  public  measures  recommended  for  adop* 
tion  by  the  crown !  The  anfettered  exerciae  of  the  royal  [ve- 
rogative  is  involved  in  the  hert^ary  right  txuting  in  tbe 
pertom  of  the  kiag,  which,  as  our  monarchy  is  constitnted, 
renders  such  hereditary  right  and  privilege  far  superior  to 
that  which  would  exist  under  a  monarchy  by  election.  Under 
its  free  exercise,  the  princiide  of  government  is  so  regularly 
disposed  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  almost  executes  itself,  whilst 
any  bctioue  attempt  to  intermpt  its  progress,  may,  if  soccess- 
ful,  impede  the  whole  course  of  government ;  and  thus  render 
the  prerogative  valueless.  Thus,  upon  the  demise  of  our 
kings,  the  administration  goes  on  without  interruption  or 
delay :  so,  for  the  same  reasons,  we  have  little  to  apprehend* 
either  from  the  weakness  or  ill-feeling  of  our  monarchs,  who 
have  responsible  councils  to  guide  the  one,  and  laws  to  re- 
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Btrain  the  other.  And,  therefore,  this  hereditaiy  right  mnd 
prerogatiTe,  ehoold  ever  be  kept  so  sacred,  as  neitfaer  to  im- 
pede  the  auccessioD,  nor  fnutrate  its  object*,  tmlesB  ytbtre 
their  preserveUio*  tmd  eierctMe  can  be  proTed  liable  to  endan- 
ger the  constitatioD,  to  interrupt  the  due  course  of  the  govers- 
ment,  or  the  eseoution  of  the  laws.  None  of  these  cratis- 
gencies  existed  to  justify  tfae  abstract  question  brongfat  bcfofc 
Parliament,  by^  the  noble  leader  ot  the  opposition,  who  ntnt 
well  know,  that  the  prerogatiTe  of  choosing  his  r«eponaifak 
advisers,  is  not  given  to  Hie  king  for  any  intrinsic  peraoa^ 
merit,  benefit,  or  any  inalienable  family  rif^t  or  party  kdvaa- 
toge ;  but  for  the  good  of  the  State,  in  the  exercise  of  which, 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  constitation  are  to  be  presoved, 
against  the  ambition  of  factious  competitors.  Here  we  bdtoU 
the  distinguished  advantages  of  oar  coostitntional  ayatcB, 
over  those  uncertainties  to  which  elective  kingdoms  arc  ex- 
posed ;  and  which  are  the  obstacles  to  their  arriviDg  at  pv- 
fection  in  government ;  and  hence  the  manifest  abwirtStj 
of  that  distinction,  invidiously  created  by  some  libeT«l  politi- 
cians, between  a  numareh  de  facto  and  a  mo»are\  dt  Jmv ,-  for 
every  limited  sovereign  is  a  kitty  de  jure,  because  he  govtna 
and  exercises  his  prerogative  by  the  consent  of  the  bo^  of 
the  three  ettatet,  which  is  sufficient  authority  to  nbt^sh  all 
precedent  right :  so  also,  if  a  king  comes  into  power  by  r^ht 
of  conquest,  as  was  the  case  with  WiUiun  of  Nonnandy,  be  ii 
no  longer  a  limited  tiwnarck ;  but  if  he  afterwards  cockcedes 
his  right,  and  consents  to  limitations,  he  inunediatdy  becomes, 
under  the  same  reasons,  a  Hng  dejurt.  Hub  is  precisdy  the 
position  in  whic^  his  present  Majesty  stands  with  his  peo^ 
as  the  administrator  of  the  supreme  power;  therefM«  the 
obstruction  to  the  free  and  full  exerdse  of  that  {werogatrit 
right,  is  an  obstruction  to  the  authority  of  the  whole  natiao, 
from  which  it  is  derived !    Let  those  who  pretend  to  anot 
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Uie  iitmolabilily  of  conatitntional  law,   prove  it  otherwise   if 
they  can. 

It  ie  presumed,  that  the  coostitational  freedom  of  the  British 
iwtioa,  consists  ia  an  absolute  unlim^d  legislative  power, 
wbn^  the  whole  body  of  tbe  people  is  fairly  represented  and 
protected,  and  in  an  executive  duly  limited  and  empowered ; 
but  the  restrictions  on  the  latter,  may.be  carried  to  a  dan- 
^eroos  extent,  as  well  as  its  power  to  improper  extremes. 
When  there  exist  two  opposing  parties'  in  tbe  State,  nearly 
lialanced  in  power  and  pretensions,  it  has  been,  and  is,  the 
^itnion  of  the  ablest  writers  on  reUgim  andgoveninient,  in 
trittdi  Locke  himeelf  joins,  that  tbe  .king  ought  not,  in  any 
instance,  to  be  under  the  direct  inflaence-or  guidance  of  either; 
becanse  he  would,  in  such  case,  decline  from  his  office  of  pre- 
atding  over  the  wbole  State,  and  become  thereby  the  head  of  « 
parti/,  which,  besides  deducting  from-  the  dignity  of  his  sta- 
tion, would  render  liim  more  or  leee  TeeponsiUe  for  all  public 
mismanagements,  and  their  conseqncnoea,  a  position  in  which 
tbe  constitution  cannot  place  the  king ;  and,  whenever  sacb 
a  state  of  things  airives,  it  must  resnlt  from  weakness  in  the 
power  of  tlie  crown,  or  the  miniitry,  or  the  former  muat  he  too 
nwcA  eontrolled  by  the  legitlature,  in  the  use  of  ti»  prerogatiue. 
But  even  in  such  an  extrcamity  the  king  may,  with  all  pm< 
dmoe,  and  with  perfect  good  coneoience,  adopt  the  alterna- 
tive o/*  apprtmiHg  the  profesaed  prtHCiplet  of  one  party  of  meit, 
atore  than  the  other,  according  at  he  t^nke  then  calculated  to 
promote  the  tntereate  of  Charch  and  Stale,  with  the  prettmation 
of  which  he  ie  identifiedi  m  ptraon  and  office;  and  this  without 
being  swayed  by-either  passion  or  interest,  to  advance  an 
opinion,  merely  because  it  should  h^tpen  to  be  that  of  the 
party  whose  conduct  he  most  approves,  or  in  whose  discretion 
he  is  disposed  to  place  the  greatest  confidence.  Thus,  in 
every  point  of  view,  statistical,  moral,  and  political,  it  is  the 
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duty  of  the  Eki^liah  people,  in  die  preaent  crists  of  natioBal 
Bfiaira,  to  Bostain  their  sovereign  in  the  legitimate  exerciae  of 
his  high  fuuctiooB ;  and,  by  apholding  him  therein,  they  «ill 
participate  in  that  moral  victory,  which  reason  and  delHieratiw 
jadgment  caimot  fsil  of  obtaining,  over  the  tnmnltitona  inlln- 
ences  of  clamour  and  faction  t 

The  piesent  contest  will  probably  end  in  detorminin^  &e 
true  springs  of  power ;  but  the  sober  sense  and  high  Protestant 
feeling  of  Hhe  nation  has  responded,  in  a  voioe  at  once  pronqit 
and  intelligibly  dedaive.  It  proves,  diat  the  laws  made  by 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  cannot  otiierwise  than  by  the 
supreme  power  be  anaulled,  without  positive  aad  immedMite 
violence  to  the  whole  eatabliahed  system  ^ — that  this,  ooDaisting 
of  a  luDg,  lords,  and  commons,  whereof  each  poeaeflses  m  ta- 
iependent  md  negative  voice,  no  one  or  two  of  them,  <xa  either 
repeal  or  enact  a  law,  without  the  consent  of  the  otli«T  two, 
or  of  the  remaining  third, — much  lew,  can  any  one  of  tiitsi 
be  shut  out  surreptitioofily,  or  exdaded  entirely  from  its  dne 
share  of  power  or  component  part  of  the  l^iislature,  by  a 
mere  vote  of  the  other,  even  for  a  constitatioaal  object,  atill 
less,  by  a  manoeuvre  to  obtain  from  the  Honse  of  Commaoa  « 
pMge  to  an  abstract  principle  of  aatianei  advantage,  bccanae 
any  proceeding  to  be  founded  thereupon,  must  necessarily  be 
M  ihe/orm  a  bill,  to  past  the  two  konset,  snbfeet  to  the  roftd 
approval  and  assent ;  and  this  even  sustained  by  the  asserted 
authority  of  those,  who  disclaimed  the  Revolnticai  principle  of 
1688,  under  a  plea  of  conscience,  as  non-jnriats, — Ignorwttia 
Jnrit  quod  quisque  tenetur  scire  neminem  eteatsat ' 

"Die  bipartite  powers'  of  the  English  constitution  are  sm- 
tained  by  the  kiog  ui  his  own  right,  undo'  the  threefold  dia- 
racter  of  tua  office, — hereditarj/.  because  the  custom  of  tits 
country  has  always  limited  power  to  one  family, — AtHme, 
because  the  personal  title  is  incomplete,  until  it  Jiu  been 
13 
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rect^niaed  in  his  consecntioD,  for  tbe  perpetuation  of  a 
Cbrietiui  compact, — and  divine,  because  the  amenting  par- 
ties, forming  the  estates,  have  snfBcient  Scripture  authority, 
and  a  sacred  precedent,  for  appointing  a  supreme  head,  who 
shoold  hold  Boch  powers  for  the  secority  of  the  Church,  aa 
Aose  held  by  the  chief  of  the  patriarchal  gommnent,  or 
mbeeqaently  the  Jewish  King,  who,  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
or  restricted  state  of  society,  succeeded  him ;  which  is  the 
only  equitable  right  a  Christian  nation  can,  in  strictness,  claim. 
These  several  mtthoritiet,  although  separated  by  time  and 
^wce,  or  distingnished  by  peculiar  forms,  have  always  bad 
ooe  common  otgect  and  duty  assigned  to  them,  in  all  Christ- 
ian states ;  and  by  the  people  of  England  especially,  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  previously  from  the  Cymri,  in  the 
patriarchal  fend  or  family  head,  as  well  as  from  the  Ssxone 
and  Normans,  with  modifications  in  latter  periods,  rendering 
.ihem  more  comprehensive.  Buch  powers,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  our  history,  have  been  deemed  the  need- 
ful guardians  of  the  solemn  tmtha  of  revelation,  on  which  the 
law  and  the  rigla  of  all  pomtr  it  fottudei;  and  the  nation 
stands  publicly  pledged  to  God  to  support  them !  Political 
power,  abstracted  from  reUgiooa  authority,  and  such  poUtinl 
power  used  aa  a  mtmopoly,  to  the  prejudice  of  reli^on,  is  not 
die  natural  right  of  man  :  and  it  is  equally  sophistical  and 
fellacious  to  call  those  privileges,  the  chartered  rights  of  men. 
which  are  tamed  to  purposes  contrary  to  the  objects  for  which 
the  charters  themselves  were  granted ;  but  which  are  made, 
by  faction,  to  suspend  the  natural  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
entire  body.  In  the  formal  recognition  of  sovereign  power 
and  prerogative,  for  state  usee,  the  original  right  ha»  been 
admitted,  dt  facto,  and  comfirmed  by  the  practice  of  ages ;  and 
can  never  be  subverted  by  any  one  of  the  states,  singly,  but 
by  rooting  up  the  entire  holding,  the  whole  principle  of  the 
oq  3 
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gOTemment,  and  the  foundation  of  CbristiaD  socie^  in  tta 
nnited  kingdom.  In  no:  otiicr  way  can  power  be  eqoitabl;  txa- 
.cised,  for  the  &U  benefit  of  mankind,  even  admitting  tk 
.principle,  that  aU  politioid  power,  which  ia  set  over  men,  ind 
sll  privileges  claimedor  exercised  in  excluaion  of.  them,  m 
ariifieial,  and,  as  anchrto  be  ultimately  exercised  for  tbe> 
advantage ;  bat  -  'die  tnut  oan  never  be  performed,  if  tk 
powers  witii  which  it  is  invested,- for. a  public  or  lulxoi 
benefit,  are  to  be  rendered' «nbaervient  to. the  views  of  a  parRr, 
.or  section  of  a  party,  or  paralysed  to  snit  the  qifaemerel  po- 
.jects,  or  policy,  of-  two  or  three  popular  leaders,  who  msy 
arrogate  to  thenuelves  the  right  of  dictating .  the  afiain  d 
state,  in  open  hostility  to  the  just  powers  invested  in  (be 
highest  hands  ;  and  which,  where  religion  ia  concttned,  doin 
net  their  holding  from  any  human  authority  whatever !  It  it? 
therefore,  entirely  }H«poBterous,  that  a  Action,  composed  d 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  or  liberal  members,  headed  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  or  influenced  by  Dr.  M'Hale,  the  Bomieh  Anb- 
bishop,  and  in  breaeh  of  tbcir  oaths',  should  stultify  Ht 
votes  of  the  independent  partion  of  the  English  Hoow  d 
Gommsns ;  and  thus  subvert  the  design.  nuUify  the  powcn. 
.and  destroy  the  uses  of  the  constitution,  by  legislatiDg  das- 
potically.  fcv  the  sacred  possesions  of  a  vboix  Frotestaiil 
community.  It  is  by  no  means  dubioos  that  these  proceeding 
in  their  entire  ctnifederacy,  if  not  repelled  with  becoming 

'  Previouilr  to  tho  meetiag  of  the  g«t  Ldtenn  Council,  held  A.D.  H''. 
men  wen>t  liberty  to  think  ud  vX  u  tbey  pleued,  ngmrdiug  the  dinitep*- 
leuce  in  the  tmAariit ;  but  It  luiKd  the  council  to  uld  Ihii,  vtilh  tbva  °1^ 
do^*s,  lo  the  oilgliul  bith  of  (he  Apoalln'  Cnod.  With  ntercna  to  ot^ 
rewmtian,  the  foUowine:  extract,  ftoni  >  |M(w1  bull,  dated  lod  tnued  Man 
19,  less,  k  impoTtuiL  "  The  &then  of  the  Council  of  Latenn  htn  viMlf 
aid,  '  That  me  mgil  tat  to  amiidtr  at  an  oati,  but  rallier  rtnanl  a*  a  fj'f' 
tmiy  promit  Aat  lot  btm  made  lo  tie  ddrimait  o/lht  Half  CSuraik,  ami  V*"' 
ier  tndHiMu"  I  f  r 
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energy,  will  not  only  bring  the  Chnrch,  but  the  State  iteelf, 
into  danger,  or  rouse  the  just  indignation  of  the  members  of 
the  former,  and,  at  length,  to  avert  the  coneequenceB  of  a 
civil  war,  put  the  senate  to  the  neceeeity,  and  the  trouble,  of 
passiug  OMotker  securing  vote ;  for  if  the  proper  bunneBe  of  the 
nation  ia  to  be  impeded  in  its  course,  and  every  barrier  broken 
down,  by  which  life,  property,  and  poBBeuione,  are  held 
secure,  there  is  no  remedy,  but  in  the  exdutton  of  those,  who, 
having  been  admitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  constitu* 
tion,  are  bent  upon  its  destruction ;  and  any  anch  measure 
trill  be  perfectly  justifiable,  ^hich,  in  a  statistical  point  of 
view,  can  be  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  anion  of  Church  and  State,  llie  legislature  has,  in 
reality,  little  more  to  do  than  to  follow  the  practice  of  the 
constitution  for  nearly  a  thouaaiid  years,  and  honest  reformers 
to  fill  up  the  outline,  and  to  maintain  the  principles  which 
have  been  illustrated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  wbi^  are 
applicable  to  every  state  of  society,  and  condition  of  men,  in 
this  country;  but  the  Christian  spirit,  which  has  animated 
and  eustuned  them  throughout,  must  not  be  tacitly  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  infidelity,  nor  laid  prostrate  at  the  altar  of 
popish  supremacy,  although  even  Mr.  O'Connell  should  ful- 
minate political  oHathemas,  and  Dr.  M'Hale  prognosticate, 
"  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  approaching  downfoll  of 
Protestantism  in  the  State"  ! ! 

It  is,  indeed,  truly  lamentable  to  witness  the  great  dege- 
neracy of  public  men,  and  the  more  than  gradual  extinction 
of  those  loftierviews  of  state  policy,  which  signalized  the  lives 
and  proceedings  of  our  ancestors,  particularly  in  that  portion 
of  the  legislature,  where,  amongst  the  natural  guardians  of 
English  liberty,  and  clothed  even  in  Whig  iqtparel,  they 
should  ever  be  held  most  sacred;  whilst  confused  views  of 
freedom,  and  the  love  of  party  contention,  are  encouraged  to 
«q  3 
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BUpplant  tfaem!  The  Bomftn  Cstholic  repreoentatires,  wba 
are  now  MaidaonHly  labouring  to  deatroj  the  cf»tDexxiii  d 
B«ligioa  with  the  State,  should  remember,  that  the  Uovse  trf 
Commoiu  itaalf,  in  which  they  figure  so  in^orionsly,  would 
BSTer  have  exiated,  if  the  idea  of  representation  had  not  bea 
Aunished  in  the  model  afibrded  by  the  ancient  proatr^tom 
elerici ;  and  if  the  apiritoal  commons,  by  their  rendeace  in 
tlie  monftsteries,  their  attention  to  agricnltore,  and  dte  stodiee 
of  law,  literatnre,  and  civil  order,  had  not  given  the  middle 
and  lower  dasees,  prograuiTely,  the  means  of  aQqainag 
wealth  and  p<^tioal  advancement.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
BnthM^ty  of  the  Roman  Ghnrdi  herself,  who,  even  in  her 
degeneracy,  maioUhied  the  principle ;  nor  will  we,  aa  Pro- 
testants, admit  to  her  the  precedent  right  of  the  tnatitotiaD: 
bat  maintain  the  i^muiiioe  of  our  history,  and  pre-existent 
estabUshmoit  of  a  Christian  Church,  identified  with  the 
government,  from  the  first  general  promulgation  of  the 
kingdom  of  onr  Uessed  Lord  and  Saviour  in  these  Islands  '. 
On  the,  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  historian,  Di^iti,  we 
find  that  by  the  last  canon  of  the  fomous  synod  of  Caahel.  held 
A.D.  1 1 72,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  hitherto  independ- 
ent Chordi  of  Ireland,  to  that  in  England,  then  a  depeodent 
upon  the  See  of  Some,  the  following  decree  was  passed. — 
"  lliat  divine  service  shall  be  celebrated  in  all  the  ChuistMa, 
according  to  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  Church  of  Rngland." 
— TliUB  were  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Irish  primithe 
CiMreh.  as  they  had  been  in  use  from  the  days  of  the  CmUeet, 
and  cootinned  on  the  foundation  of  the  pHmitw*  bitiapf. 
Aidan,  F^nan,  and  Colman,  (mentioned  by  Bede^  wboae  apos- 
toUc  authority  extended  also  over  Scotland,  that  author  oaU- 
ing  it  "  the  nnited  Church  existing  in  Hit  et  LiHdiMfmnt," 

>  See  Chip.  V.  pp.  219,  330,  he. 
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and  in  other  places  "  loita,"  whicli  would  not  acknowledge,  tlie 
uitbority  of  Austin,  in  aaj  form;  so  that  we  have  the  ad;nis- 
juon  of  the  Romish  Fathers  themeelves,  that  for  the  first  time. 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  centory,  was  the  practice  and 
usages  of  Cathoiicism,  according  to  the  regnlations  of  the 
Popes  and  Lateran  Council,  applied  to  the  Church  of  Irdand. 
How.  dVerent  the  apostate  conduct  of  those  prelates  from  that 
of  the  bishops  and  monks  of  Botffor,  who  preferred  death,  to 
the  spintnal  dominion  of  the  ttpo  iwordt,  or  the  authority  of 
tiiB  Holy  Father  of  the  Vatican !  These  certainly  were  "  in- 
ternal traitors"  in  aid  of  the  Church  of  Borne;  and  as  that 
Chnrch  herself  furnished  the  precedent  of  having  been  a  par- 
ticipator, or  prime  agent,  in  the  treaton,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  her  own  doctrine,  and  her  own  temporal  antho* 
rity,  the  reformed  Church  of  England  had  a  right,  openly, 
and  without  the  aid  of  internal  traitors,  after  three  centuries 
of  persecution,  bloodshed,  and  intolerance,  to  re-establish,  in 
Ireland,  a  fona  of  worship,  consonant  with  the  primitive 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  and  of  exploding  the  twelve  dogmas 
jof  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215  ; — and  further,  William  the 
^Dkird,  by  right  of  conquest,  or  success  in  anna,  and  sup- 
jKWted  by  tibe  previous .  premises,  had  an  additioml  right, 
■gainst  an  arntd  rebellion,  and  sustained  by  a  British  Parlia- 
ment, to  secure  to  the  refonned  Church  of  Ireland,  those 
grants  and  privileges,  of  which,  by  the  aid  of  internal  treason 
and  ps^  influence,  she  had  been  robbed  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, poreere  tt^ectit  et  debellare  auperboa  ! 
.  As  the  religion  of  the  State  in  England,  ceased  to  be 
Boman  Catholic,  the  State  had  a  right  to  assimilate  the  faith 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  that  of  a  conquered  country,  with 
its  own.  even  before  the  Act  of  Unio9i  but  that  act,  having 
confirmed  and  consolidated  the  Protestant  religion,  as  the 
established  reli^on  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  rendered  it 
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a&  integral  part  or  the  Church  of  Englimd,  in  fiuth  and  pn^ 
tice,  u  well  as  identifieii  in  interest  and  commanko,  Acf 
moat  be  equally  protected,  and  rise  or  fid!  tt^ether : — ^*dL 
therefore,  may  Mr.  O'Ckuinell  and  his  party  labour  to  dettn? 
that  oonnexioD,  which  ia  the  greateat  obstacle  to  the  n- 
eatablishmeDt  of  the  papacy,  as  the  state  religion  of  In- 
land i-— bnt  t^ere  are  no  internal  traitore  now  to  be  fouai 
ready  to  aell  the  Proteatant  Church,  or  to  soTTeDder  it  ingfa- 
rionely  into  papal  hands, — ^therefore,  the  assault  on  her  pM>- 
tion  mtuit  be  carried  on  in  another  form, — ahe  most  be  &*t 
assailed  in  the  English  Parliament,  (that  is,  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  where  the  Cath<^c  members  shall,  one  and  *"• 
vote  for  her  spoliation,  without  waiting  any  report  of  her  k- 
sonrces,)  and  the  authority  of  that  Fariiament  obtained  ia 
the  appropriation  of  her  fande,  then  for  the  tng  of  war,— *J» 
repeal  of  the  legislative  union,  and  the  establidunent  *i  • 
Commttio*  in  College  Green,  which  shaU  put  the  finidun^ 
blow  on  her  existence,  she  having  first  been  deprived  of  ha 
independence.  Can  it  be  poasible,  that  an  English  Pariiament 
or  any  govemment  that  can  ba  formed,  wiU  lend  itself  to  sO 
this  ?  Can  it  be  possible,  that  the  Knglish  nation  will  snbout 
to  it  ?  Never !  "niese  proceedings  are  nothing  more  nor  lei*> 
than  a  series  of  systematic  attacks  upon  the  essentiala  of  '*'' 
Christian  Religion,  by  a  confederated  associatioQ  of  men  » 
aU  creeds ;  by  authors  and  politicians,  who  profess  to  promote 
the  civil  liberties  of  mankind ;  bat  having,  in  fact,  the  p^* 
feet  design  to  enslave  them.  VuAa  what  other  an^ioeetbsn 
Gospel  Christianity,  have  the  lost  or  subverted  libotie*  '^ 
mankind  in  former  ages  been  re-asserted  7  By  what  otbff 
zeal,  bat  the  warm  zeal  of  devoted  Protestant  Christians,  htn 
English  liberties  been  redeemed,  and  consecrated  by  Engh** 
blood  i  Under  what  other  sanction  has  the  Gospel  di^>e>>ia- 
tion  of  liberty  and  happiness  been  extended,  wherever  tbc 
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Bntieb  an&B,  or  the  BritiBh  autliority,  has  been  ccnveyedf 
Con^Mre  this  with  the  proceedings  of  papal  power,  for  the 
adcaaoemeBt  of  freedom  I  The  persecutiona  of  Catholicism, 
and  its  mpporten,  have  hi  exceeded  all  the  penecutioiu  by 
Heaikeiu.  In  no  one  age  or  country,  of  equal  extent  vith 
Prance,  was  there  ever  eo  mnch  real  misery  produced,  by  any 
one  of  the  Romui  empertm,  including  Nero,  Caligula,  Do* 
mitian,  or  Hbcrius,  as  wa«  occasioned  by  Leioi*  the  Fottrteenik, 
for  the  avowed  pnrpoae  of  extirpating,  what  he  was  taught  to 
oonaider  kem^ ;  and  the  reputation  of  which,  rendered  the  very 
name  of  religion  o^ous  to  the  period  of  the  lUrolution ! 

In  what'land  have  not  the  crneltiea  of  popery  been  inflicted  ? 
-"  The  principle  of  penecntion,"  lays  that  talented  writer,  the 
■Bev.  E.  Nangle,  "  is  not  only  entwined  with  the  very  heart- 
Btriuge  of  popery — 'tie  not  only  inwrought  with  the  vital 
principles  of  her  constitution,  bnt  its  actings  have  been  exhi- 
bited, wherever  scope  was  afforded  for  its  practical  develop* 
ment."  This  is  not  mere  assertion,  for  all  the  powers  of  hie 
pen,  combined  with  the  energies  of  an  enlightened  Christian 
mind, — however  expansive  the  conception,  or  wide  the  range 
of  thought,  he  would  yet  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  picture 
of  horrors,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  herself,  when  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  power,  has  painted  on  the  canvass  of  human 
sacrifice !  Out  of  what  portion  of  the  sacred  word  of  God, 
can  her  priests,  or  her  advocates,  justify  the  principle  of 
literal  punishments  fta  matters  of  religions  faith,  or  con- 
science ?  Is  she,  or  is  she  not.  the  same  immutable,  infallible, 
universal  Church,  who  justified  their  infliction  i  If  they  were 
considered  euentials  to  the  preservation  of.  her  faith  and 
discipline,  by  her  Councils  of  Latertm  and  of  Trent,  and  acted 
upon  by  her  to  the  letttr.  In  th«  sixteenth  century,  in  what 
has  she  changed  her  principles,  but  in  the  restrictions  which 
have  been  put  upon  the  exercise  of  her  power,  and  her 
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Croeltiee?  And  what  is  to  prevent  her  ftlniming  th«  i^i 
imd  the  precedent,  for  their  revival,  ahould  she  eocxecd  ■ 
Hie  efibrts  she  is  now  making  for  the  re-establubmient  of  hct 
t«mpOTal  power  ?  Does  not  Morery  tell  ns,  that  "  she  end«- 
Toored  to  set  np  the  tribunal  of  tiie  Inqwition  wherers  hs 
Mithority  wba  established  or  acknowledged,"  esteeming  it,  ■ 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  her  own  dear  son,   expressed.  "  L* 

FLOI    BFFICACB    DI    TOUB    LIB    KIMBDBS    CONXRX     l'hKKSIII? 

"What  was  the  object,  or  the  practice  of  this  CSuiatisn  coat? 
Let  OB  take  the  Btatement  of  LZomtte'*  history  hr  onr  aiowtf. 
— this  work  is  the  most  aathentic  extant;  for  when  At 
French  army  took  possesaioQ  of  Spain,  Llorente  obtained  W 
privilege  of  examining  all  the  orcAnwt  of  Uie  Inqtuaitioii,  "^ 
of  publishing  them  under  the  sanction  of  Nt^oleon  and  Ui 
brother  Joseph.  We  here  again  discover  what  the  Chordi  of 
Rome  mea^is  by  the  word  jmrnantur .'  Llorente  abates  at  fel- 
lows, the  number  of  victims  to  the  judgment,  or  aenteaea.  <^ 
thia  holy  court. 

Orndttumtda^hfrnt S1.912!" 

Burnt  Me^  I7,69S1'! 

Pl*cBd  In  xttM  of  pCTuncc,  with  ngarom pmiMmiitli ...  29I,M"!-' 

For  Spdn  ud  Ponuiwl,  total U1.057  ! '' 


Well,  indeed,  mi^t  Napoleon  denounce  such  a 
in  his  speech  to  the  Corregidor  of  Madrid,  after  his  tnam^ 
«ntTy,  in  the  remarkable  words, — "  laboUahthateovtofH"'' 
the  endwrance  of  tohieh  htu  been  tht  ttaim  of  Ettmpe,  "^  '* 
diigrace  of  etvUimd  ages  !"  When  Jesus  Christ  was  iqM  '* 
earth,  he  neither  ordained  gibbets,  i«cks,  nor  tortures,  tt  ^ 
means  of  ensuring  his  faith  ;  but  presiched  peace  and  brotbenj 
love  to  those  who  followed  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  priesf  * 
lead  the  minds  of  men ;  but  they  have  up  right  to  W"^ 
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tOQponl  joriBdiction,  much  less  to  inflict  cruelty  for  BcnipleB 
of  conacieiice  1  I  gave  to  IVance  the  Concordat,  that  all 
partiM  might  worship  God  after  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
scieacce.  Heneeforth,  let  every  man  return  to  hie  home  in 
peace,  and  obey  the  laws.  /  »m/,  lAis  court  of  death  it  ii6o> 
Hthed,  Imt  the  memorial  of  U»  deeit  shall  remain .'" 

From  the  year  1640,  to  the  year  1570,  comprehraiding 
only  the  space  of  thirty  years,  no  fewer  than  900,000  Pro- 
teataats  were  put  to  death  by  Papists,  in  the  di&rent  coun- 
tries <^  Europe  ;  amongst  whom  were  235  barons,  146  earls, 
and  thirty-nine  princes !  In  the  time  of  Paul  IV,  whose  pon- 
tificate  lasted  abont  fbnr  years,  the  luqnisition  alone  (in  dif- 
ferent coontries),  according  to  the  testimony  of  Vergeriiu, 
destroyed  160,000 !  According  to  the  calcolation  of  some, 
the  whole  nnmber  of  persona  maasacred,  on  acconnt  of  reli- 
g^ion,  since  the  first  rise  of  the  papacy,  amounts  to  apwards 
of  fifty  milliona  > !  This  will,  of  conrse,  include  those  de- 
stroyed in  the  crasades,  and  Uie  wars  nndertalcen  by  IVench 
Biid  other  kings,  either  for  the  promotion  or  resistance  of  the 
p^wJ  authority ',  lliese  things,  then,  arc  matters  of  history ; 
and  without  wishing  to  encourage  any  embittered  feeling 
towards  onr  brethren  of  a  &ith,  which  wonld  justify  soch  ex- 
cesses, we  must  necessarily  disclaim  the  communion,  the 
doctrines,  the  ascendency,  and  the  policy,  of  a  Church  so 
intolerant ;  especially  when  we  find  the  same  spirit  of  perse- 

'  Fiw  Thonghti  on  Popei;.     Edinbntgli,  1781.     F.  127. 

•  BcllanniaD  hiin«lf,  the  gnM  chunpioD  of  Ihs  Chuich  of  Rome,  enume- 
ntM  dgliCeen  Pope*,  vho  ittempted  to  deipoil  Bfty-one  piineo,  (tid  aixleen  or 
WmBtsen  kiagi,  or  emperon,  whom  tbey  (trore  to  degpoil  of  their  cromu. — 
Bfnj  one  ihould  know  the  bull  "  CSeriei  Laiat^  uhI  the  bnll  "  Unam 
SoactOH  Eetlaiam,"  wherem  it  ii  comiiuiuled  to  believe,  ox  ptitaUg  of  tianal 
OammOkm,  tbit  "  ererj  hamu  beiog  b  •abject  to  the  PopeP  Chip.  I.  Dt 
JHqJBra.  el  obei.  idler  extnv.  com.  The  Qlows  c.  6,  d.  x.  coocludee,  that 
the  p^el  Agility  iifortif-mti»  timagnaier  lion  tlu  impniall 
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cntioa  exiitii^,  as  far  as  it  U  possible  to  exeat  it.  Titey  vc 
introduced  as  beacons  to  warn  the  nnwuy,  whilat  th^  afaow 
the  ntter  fallacj  of  the  doctrines  of  tiiose  Uberals,  «rtio  ii  mhl 
persuade  ns,  that  b;  giving  increased  power  to  the  &«■■> 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  by  a  cortailment  of  the  ri^ts  and  pn- 
vileges  of  the  Protestant  Chonji  and  dergy,  we  shiald 
remove  those  causes  of  umbrage  which  at  present  exist,  wfafltf 
history  and  practice  beUe  the  premiaes !  And  yet,  this  ia  tke 
medium  of  power,  the  eqnaUty  of  lib^ty,  the  iriuriwind  ttf 
popular  strength,  an  which  the  modem  Whigs  wovld  liife. 
direct  the  raging  storm,  preeerve  the  repoae  of  the  State,  and 
regenerate  the  conatitulkin  !  O.  Englishnten,  beware !— '^vm 
stand  on  the  brink  of  a  dark  and  dreary  preeipice,  wluck 
yawns  beneath  yonr  feet.  Let  these  facts  speak  to  yois  bettv 
judgment — to  your  courage,  to  your  hearts  ! 

With  the  manifest  design  of  retolutionieing  the  State,  the 
eye  of  envenomed  envy  is  pointed  at  the  British  Peerages 
which,  presenting  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  designs  of  faa- 
tion,  and  the  inroads  of  popery  and  echiam,  beeomes  at  ^mm. 
from  its  exalted  station,  and  jndiciBl  office,  the  fiur  maik  far 
Hie  unremittiDg  assaults  of  c^umny  and  detractia*!.  It 
is  evident,  that  titose  marv^oualy  profound  pam^iletecr 
writers,  the  fevoured  Ana  croaken  of  the  Edinburgh  R«new, 
or  rather,  the  erudite  Cynic,  who  so  conspicuonaly  figana 
under  the  twofold  classic  cognomen  of  "  Isaac  Tonkina'' 
and  "  Peter  Jenkins,"  is  either  pitiably  ignorant,  or  willing 
unobservant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  EngUafa 
constitution,  which  he  ao  arduously  labours  to  destroy  in  s 
hodge-podge  medley  of  weak  common-place  tatirt,  or  scurri- 
Idus  invective,  ou  the  social  qualities  and  political  biaa  of  the 
hereditary  peerage,  and  its  ioflueDces,  with  which  are  aeso- 
dated  the  aristocracy,  by  ties  of  blood,  generally,  and  it* 
Bupporters,^-of    the  former,    this    generous  censor  morat. 
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^bo,  Bouing  to  loftier  heights,  seems  to  entertain  little  vene- 
■«tioa  for  the^M  dmmim  of  reli^on,  or  solicitnde  for  its  state 
protection,  will  find  an  adequate  reproof  in  the  elegant  satire 
cl  Cicero  *,  who  was  not  only  an  able  judge  of  what  should 
cxmstitute  the  basis  of  social  liberty,  but  was  equaUy  ac- 
quainted  with  the  tme  principles  of  government  and  public 
order, — if  the  latter,  the  scorpion  sting  of  a  malignant  genius, 
bebg  palpably  viaible,  yet  contemptibly  innoxioas  in  the 
powers  of  argnment,  the  appeal  to  the  passions — to  the  iffnobile 
vulgua,  which  stampB  the  merit  of  these  acrid  efiusions,  neither 
redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  writer's  head,  nor  to  the  credit 
of  bis  heart, — it  bespeaks  the  predilections  of  an  illiberal  soul, 
— ^it  pourtiays  the  sentiments  of  a  narrow  mind,  a  splenetic 
disposition,  and  a  disappointed  spirit — false  in  the  premises — 
unjust  in  the  conclusions ;  for  what  right  baa  he  to  attribute 
to  the  peers,  either  a  deficiency  of  mental  energy,  or  moral 
worth,  as  a  body,  or  to  impute  to  them,  as  a  class  of  Eng- 
Ush  citizens,  individually,  sordid  motivea  for  the  government 
of  thnr  eodal  relations,  or  the  exercise  of  their  political  opi- 
nions— prindples,  which  he  might  well  indeed  feel  ashamed 
to  avow  for  himself  ?  This  aiuniymoiw  iropugner  of  the  qua- 
lities of  t^e  most  liberal  aristocracy  in  Europe,  will  need  to 
repoliab  his  sentences,  ere  they  shine  forth  again, — to  famish 
tbem  with  a  new  dress,  and  with  materials  more  congenial  to 
the  literary  taste,  the  enlarged  comprehension,  and  the  sound 
political  understanding  of  the  Britiah  nation, — to  repose  from 
hia  mighty  labonre,  until  the  great  star  of  knowledge,  which 
occasionally  iUnmiDates  the  uorthem  hemisphere,  shall  have 
passed  its  poUtical   obscuration,  and  furnished  another   netv 

I,  bclnven  the  tbinga  nhicli 
e  lifs  of  man   ii  replete  wilh 
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Ught,  to  guide  the  cloady  judgment,  and  enlighten  the  Tt^nd 
imagination  of  those  astoonding  state  qnacks,  "  Isaac  Toni' 
kins"  and  "  Peter  Jenkins," — et  id  pemtu  omne !  Let  tiiia 
learned  moral  castigator  reflect,  that  the  habitual  satirist  is 
never  as  esttmable,  much  less  an  nsefal  appendage,  to  an  en- 
lightened community, — that  he  is  generally  the  aajaetiGable 
enemy  of  all  human  nature, — that  satirea  apou  individuals,  erf 
whatever  station,  are  libels  upon  mankind,  and  only  justifiable 
in  cases  of  positive  mmmoiffjr,  which  the  law,  or  the  admo- 
nitions of  religion,  are  tmable  to  control ;  and  then  not  per- 
missible to  assail  the  domestic  repose  of  private  life, — that 
the  man  who  thus  indulges  his  illiberal  propensity,  wtulst 
pretending  to  liberality,  is  sddom  his  own  friend,  but  rather 
his  own  enemy ;  for  he  who  maliciously  wounds  the  pabtic 
reputation,  or  the  private  feelings  of  any  class  of  men,  for  a 
manifest  sinister  object,  meets  with  his  just  punishment  in  the 
natural  contempt  of  mankind,  at  least  its  better  portion,  upon 
a  principle  of  retributive  justice  !  Irony  may  possibly  create 
enrprise,  or  produce  awe  with  the  ignorant,  but  never  wiQ 
command  the  respect,  nor  ensure  the  confidence  of  the  en- 
lightened. Those  who  indulge  in  it,  have  no  right  to  daim 
exclusive  perfection  for  themselTes,  although  enjoying  the 
blessings  and  privileges  of  a  free  constitution,  they  should 
even  become  noble  or  learned ! 

The  investigator  of  the  sodal  relations,  and  poUtical  pre- 
dilectioDS  of  the  Peers,  who  also,  with  equal  eflrontny  of  cri- 
ticism, exercises  the  notable  ofiice  of  declaimer  of  their  ntond 
infinence  on  society,  has  boldly  assumed  the  right  of  ques- 
tioning the  value  of  the  hereditary  peerage ;  and,  by  iimemh, 
leads  us  to  suppose,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  composed  as  it 
is  of  men  of  a  certain  age,  generally,  is  valueless  to  the  State  -, 
and,  moreover,  that  having  led  easy  and  inactive  lives,  tbey 
are,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  of  the  condition,  the  nnder- 
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Standing,  and  the  utility  of  their  fellow-men  of  the  popular 
olneees;  and  conBeqnently,  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  or 
both,  are  the  natural  enemies  of  tlie  extension  of  their  privi- 
l^es.  He  is  underetood,  and  so  is  the  general  scurrility  of 
bia  remarks,  and  Hie  deductions  of  his  associate  reviewer, — 
MOM  n'importe.  We  are  also  led  to  understand,  that  the 
Peers  being  mostly  men  of  large  poesessionB  and  hereditary 
rank,  at  the  heads  of  their  respective  femilies,  are  all  prone 
to  self-opinion,  and  unbecoming  sdf-confidence  of  purpose  \ 
but,  frata  inherent  weakness,  decrease  of  mental  resolution, 
wheu  approached, — attached  to  antiquated  legal  rights,  and 
supporters  <rf  audent  privileges  and  prescriptive  usages,  (as 
« judicial  body,)  with  a  lack  of  mental  energy  to  enforce  them  ; 
and,  coosequentiy,  possessing  decided  antipathy  in  their  per- 
sons and  femilies  to  all  state  reforms,  &c.  This  constitutes 
the  MMUce  of  the  premises,  selected  as  the  weapons  of  attack 
on  the  here^tary  peerage,  and  includes  the  grttvanKn  of  the 
ofience,  with  which  tiieir  lordships  are  charged,  as  a  body, 
throwing  aside  the  tortuous  sophistry  of  the  argnment,  and  its 
embellishments.  Had  the  just  repugnance  of  the  Peers  to 
revohUuM,  and  unjust  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property  of 
every  kind  in  the  state,  combined  with  a  proper  jealonsy  of 
the  attempts  to  interfere  or  dispense  with  the  kingly  frtroga- 
tiiM,  been  stated,  in  either  of  the  three  lucubrations  of  wis> 
dom,  under  notice,  eometbing  like  truth  and  candour  might 
have  been  urged  on  their  behalf! 

The  smaller  surromtding  circles  of  descriptive  imagery  are 
equally  the  language  of  a  calnmniator ;  and,  in  truth,  it  would 
DOt  probably  be  found,  that  one  existing  Peer  of  the  realm, 
holding  his  honours  by  hereditary  descent,  merits  the  slan- 
derous description.  Confessing  the  inactivity  of  some  Peers, 
at  an  advanced  age,  the  censure  in^tly  applies  to  the  aggre- 
gate proportion;  and  even  to  those  of  diminished  physical 
Kr2 
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powers  in  riper  yean,  Tve  are  etill  indebted  for  many  raloable 
services,  itnd  particular  exeitioiiB  for  die  wdfare  of  the  stale; 
To  nterit  more  tfaaii  to  descent  we  owe  the  Peerage ;  and  the 
gratitode  of  the  descendants  of  noble  femilies,  will  always 
stimulate  its  members,  more  or  less,  to  die  imitation  of  thocc 
deeds,  to  which  original  promotion  has  been  generaSr 
ascribed.  Thoe,  have  we  security  in  a  svcceseion  of  families, 
where  patriotism  has  secured  title  and  advancement,  and  soe- 
ceeding  emulation  may  feirly  be  expected  to  seek  it.  The 
highest  elevations  may  be  attained,  even  by  the  hnmblest  in 
rank ;  and  though  detractioD  will  purnie  in  the  rear  of  pro- 
motion, and  the  advancement  of  merit,  it  cannot  intcrrvpt 
the  course  of  determined  utihty,  where  the  Peers  are  sensible 
of  tbeir  own  importance,  individually,  and  of  their  v^ue  to 
the  State,  as  a  body.  A  distinguiahed  moral  Peer  of  hmnbkr 
origin,  in  a  former  reign,  obtained  his  title  after  long  and 
arduoos  labours  in  the  service  of  his  country, — his  selected 
motto  was — "  Palma  non  »w«  prntvert," — and,  indeed,  it  was 
highly  modest,  yet  becomingly  appropriate  to  his  puUic  services 
and  their  success.  Awonld-bewitUngof  the  day  interpreted  dK 
phrase. — "  He  got  his  honours  by  dirty  work," — the  satcasn 
sprung  from  malignant  envy,  and  was  marked  by  that  pnUic 
odirnn,  its  worthlessnesB  deserved!  It  may  become  «^ 
pUcable  in  the  present  day,  and  is  here  instanced  to  show, 
that  satire,  like  praise,  may  be  both  ill-timed  and  ini^ppro- 

The  Peers  have  no  distinct  interests — no  powers — no  eajoy- 
ments — no  privileges,  and  much  less  antipathies,  incooipatiUe 
with  the  general  welfare  of  the  commanity.  Tbty  form  *■ 
integral  part  of  the  State,  as  constituted  of  Kmg,  Lords,  and 
Commoas, — and,  as  they  stand  on  the  second  grade,  have  aa 
undoubted  right  to  the  exercise  of  vigilance  and  drcusupec- 
tion ;  and  to  guard,  in  tbeir  official  capacity,  against  eneroadi* 
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mentB,  which,  if  pennitted  to  assail  one  branch,  would  iiatn> 
rally  be  led  by  success  to  attack  the  others.  And  if  the  Peers 
of  Paiiiainent,  indiTiduiilly,  are  not  pnme  to  activity,  in  the 
prevention  of  evil,  on  account  of  a  reserved  Uberality,  rather 
than  an  austaity  of  character,  they  cannot  now,  as  an  aggre- 
gate body  of  English  IVotestanti,  be  justly  charged  with  in- 
diflerence,  or  inattention,  to  what  is  about  to  be  done  by 
othov,-— they  are  bound  to  remember  what  was  once  eflected 
by  a  schiamatical  uid  infidel  Hoose  of  Commons,  whicb, 
under  an  association  at  once  unnatural,  as  it  was  infamous  in 
design  and  execution,  destroyed  the  birthright  of  English- 
men, and  set  np  an  unhallowed  despotism  under  the  visor  of 
religions  zeal !  It  will  be  well,  if  their  decision  shall  confirm 
to  them  the  title  of  CimitTviitive  State ! 

The  influence  of  the  peerage,  it  seems,  by  implication,  is 
admitted  to  be  considerable  in  the  Church,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  l^aw ;  but  is  plainly  accused  trf  being  interested 
in  the  retention  of  existing  corruptions,  or  abuses  of  patron- 
age in  the  first,  and  its  political  influence  in  the  tiiree  latter 
is  neutralised,  in  the  law  especiaUy,  by  the  mafytit  which  is 
furnished,  and  wherein  the  assumed  intelligence  of  the  nud- 
dling  classes  is  set  forth  as  more  than  a  match  for  the  nnder^- 
standing,  the  interest,  and  the  station  of  the  Peers ;  and  we 
are  thereby  led  to  infer,  that  they  have  ftJlen  far  below  par  in 
the  scale  of  useful  intelligence,  as  well  as  in  the  importance, 
which  should  result  from  their  own  individual  and  collective 
popularity,  held  out  as  their  peculiar  safeguards,  and  their 
best  securities,  to  meet  the  altered  condition  of  the  times,  or 
the  impnrved  wudont  of  the  age,  rather  than  the  reverential 
deference  formerly  attached  to  the  person  and  dignity  of  a 
Peer,  which,  it  is  more  than  insinuated,  has  been  progres- 
sively lessened,  by  the  increased  general  difl'usion  of  intelli- 
gence and  independence  of  the  people,  in  that  glorious  march 
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of  inteUectnal  visioa,  where,  is  general,  the  deflcendantt  of 
the  ariBtocracy  have  aupinely  lagged  behind,  or  have  beei 
passed  over  by  its  iuflnence ;  and  whereby  it  is  inferred,  with 
becoming  arrogance  of  conception,  that  mnch  of  the  aflecticm 
and  respect,  as  well  as  confidence  of  the  community,  has 
become  alienated  frota  ttie  noble*,  and  ia  transfored  to  the 


Here  we  collect  the  ordinary  cant  of  superior  attainmenti, 
the  offspring  of  industry,  literary  and  mechanical  rfaiiiir 
lore,  united — men  of  politick  enterprise,  eminently  gifted  by 
taknt,  and  expanded  with  r^omi,— the  increased  extension 
of  circulating  literatore,  and  the  progress  of  liberty,  by  aid 
of  Jrtf-tMiJeingt—vxi^tied  education,  upon  new  fonndatioM. 
and  philosophical  institutions,  the  machinery  and  rail-roads. 
to  perfection  in  arts  and  sciences ;  and,  in  short,  the  whtde 
combination  of  materiel  for  perfect  wisdom  in  the  use  and 
application  of  govenment,  (exploding  the  learning  and  disco- 
veries of  ancient  times,)  with  superior  means  for  their  exer- 
cise, without  the  aid  of  reliyion ;  but  accompanied  with  all  tke 
soothing  calms  of  progress,  which  assurance  of  success  can 
inspire,  or  confidence  impart,  and  finally  prepared  to  dis- 
charge, as  their  artillery,  the  thundering  echo  of  Lord  Bacon'i 
dictum,  that  Knowledge  ia  power  !  Alas !  as  Usher  Ames  bsi 
said,  these  illnsionB  are  "  thin  as  the  gloss  on  other  bubble*;" 
but  they  find  votaries  in  the  unthinking  multitude. 

The  disputed  value  of  our  peerage,  as  a  component  part  U 
the  State,  derives  its  most  important  consequences,  and 
spreads  its  derivative  benefits,  from  its  original  aootce,  tbe 
power  of  a  limited  monarch  to  gnmt,  and  to  extend  rewsrdi 
and  bvour.  The  effect  of  benefits  so  derived  and  extaded, 
mast  always  tend  to  secure  a  deference  for  the  Peen,  and  > 
solid  basis  whereon  to  establish  their  authority.  And  niA 
the  assurance  of  such  a  title,  it  may  indeed  be  admitted,  that 
13 
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the  best  Miegoaxda,  for  their  continaed  poMeseioa  of  rewards 
«nd  ajsceudency,  are  their  individual  uid  collective  popularity; 
Init  not  ID  the  invidiooa  or  derogatory  seoBe  implied  by  the 
Edinbnrgh  Reviewer ! 

Rewards  established  on  the  foundation  of  ancient  and  well- 
tried  services  rendered  to  the  State,  and  ascendency  created 
by  the  benefits  which  wiU  continue  to  flow  from  elevation  to 
boDours,  and  exercise  of  virtuous  actions, — popularity  of  this 
description  is  peculiarly  due  to  the  Peers  of  the  united  1un^< 
dom,  as  a  body ;  and,  as  it  was  well  defined  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield,  is  entirely  distinct  from  Uie  ephemeral 
popularity  of  modem  times.  This  eminent  lawyer  and  schcJar 
preuded  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  Wilks's  outlawry 
was  the  text,  of  which  constitutional  liberty  was  the  theme, 
and  at  a  crisis  when  public  excitement,  as  well  as  popular  re- 
•entment,  were  in  array  to  await  decision,  a  sense  of  public 
duty  and  npright  determination  prompted  the  judgment.  He 
animadverted  on  the  audacious  addresses  in  print,  and  certain 
reasons  of  state  policy,  which  had  been  ui^ed  from  imagined 
dangM",  by  commotions,  and  delivowl  himself  in  the  following 
powerfid  strain. 

"  I  faonoor  the  king  and  respect  the  people;  but  many 
things  acquired  by  the  favour  <rf  either,  are  objects  not  worth 
ambition.  I  wish  popularity;  bnt  it  is  that  popularity  which 
follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  the  popularity  whldi, 
sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of 
noble  ends  by  noble  means.  I  vrill  not  do  that  which  my 
conscience  tells  me  is  wrong,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of  thousands, 
«H-  the  daily  praise  of  all  the  papers  which  come  from  the 
press.  I  will  not  avoid  doing  that  which  I  think  is  right, 
though  it  should  bring  down  upon  me  the  whole  artillery  of 
libels, — yes,  the  mendiu  infamia  of  the  press,  with  all  that 
falsehood  and  malice  can  invent,  or  the  credulity  of  a  deluded 
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populace  can  iwallow."  Again,  in  the  case  of  PriTilegea  of 
Rirliameut  abrogattA  hf  atatiUe  in  1770,  be  farther  said,  wtdi 
eqoal  independence  of  soul, — "  I  pity  those  noble  lords,  who 
may  be  led  by  vtmitt/,  to  mistake  the  ehonta  of  a  mob  for  the 
trumpet  of  their  fome.  Experience  shows,  that  many  who 
have  been  sainted  with  the  applaose  of  a  crowd  one  day,  hare 
received  ita  execrations  on  the  next ;  and  many  who,  by  Hk 
popularity  of  the  times,  have  been  held  np  as  spotless  patriots, 
have,  notwithstanding,  appeared  upon  the  historian's  page, 
after  truth  has  triumphed  over  delnuon,  tbe  assassins  of 
liberty!"  Under  such  impresNous  the  coDsistent  and  inde- 
pendent Peers  will  act,  with  reference  to  those  important 
questions,  on  which  hinge  the  &te  of  the  English  monardiy, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  Christian  Cfanrch  ot 
England.  And  they  not  only  present  a  subject  anffidently 
dignified  and  important,  to  nentraliie  the  poisonous  pedantry 
oi  "  Isaac  Tomkins  and  Fieter  Jenkins,"  in  their  undignified 
vituperations  against  the  honour  and  the  utility  of  the  F"gii«l' 
peerage ;  but  they  will  amply'  justify  the  appUcation  of  cj- 
ertioos,  which  the  Peers  may  deem  necessary,  in  vindicalioD 
of  their  ovm  insulted  character,  as  well  as  the  assertimi  of 
principles  of  right  and  jtutiee,  against  that  combination  of 
men,  whose  repatation  will  only  be  known  to  posterity,  on 
account  of  their  unstatesmanlike  and  party  opposition,  to  die 
meatvrvt  of  rational  and  practical  reform,  introduced  by  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  modem  times,  who  may  iook 
down  upon  them,  from  his  lof^  eminence,  and,  claiming  bis 
debt  of  gratitude  from  the  Peers  themselves,  exclaim  befcR 
an  approving  nation,  with  Horace, — 

"  Falsut  honor  juvat  tt  menJajt  infimia  tetret, 
Qaem  nUi  mendotvm  et  mettdaeem  f" 

It  would  be  a  task  ot  little  difficulty  to  answer  the  mnltita- 
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diDOUs  points  ttrged  by  the  trio  of  commentators  on  the  ariBto- 
cntcy,  and  its  asBociationa ;  but,  as  they  all  tend  to  one  ge- 
neral point,  it  becomes  nnimportant  to  do  so,  notwithstanding 
the  fiat  and  however  of  the  arguments,  or  the  Fb  and  the  if  a, 
monosyUables  and  trisyllabies,  which  require  no  direct  criticism . 
The  extent  of  the  cotamissioti  for  Investigating  into  the  constitn- 
tion  of  their  Lordships'  House  ;  and  that  of  acting  the  part  of 
an  inquisitioit  on  their  private  actions,  and  social  relations, in 
life,  IB  not  made  known  to  the  public ;  although  it  is  probabla. 
that  it  resulted  from  a  grave  consultation  amongst  the  wigt, 
where  the  genins  of  both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  heads  and  taiU 
assisted ;  for,  true  it  is,  there  is  nothing  English  in  its  com- 
position, at  least  of  refined  English  feeling,  much  less  of  the 
aober  reasoning  of  Caledonian  discretion,  or  native  Hibernian 
wit  and  honour, — it  ia  the  essay,  the  matufetto  of  an  nnprin- 
dpled-onwhiggish  association,  against  that  which  is  honour- 
able, dignified,  and  nsefol  in  the  state,  and  wilt  be  received 
as  such  by  all  upright  and  senuble  minds,  Iree  from  faction 
and  party  trammels, — as  resembling  the  production  of  the 
equity  draftsman,  more  remarkable  for  verbiage  than  point  1 

As  there  is  something  of  tiie  malevolent  in  the  bare  assump- 
tion,  that  the  members  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  a  body  of 
highly  educated  gentlemen,  'are  either,  from  the  course  of 
nature,  or  the  circumstance  of  high  birth,  deficient  in  intel- 
lectual attainments,  or  moral  energy,  when  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  popular  class,  or 
that  in  the  grand  intellectual  march  they  only  have  been  left 
in  the  rear,  it  may  be  advisaUe  shortly  to  sift  its  pretensions. 
In  opposition  to  such  a  position  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 
greater  portion  of  English  noblemen  have  obtained  their 
mental  cultivation  in  the  highest  schools  of  general  and  classic 
kaming  of  their  country,  and  have  improved  it  by  forngn 
travds,  as  well  as  by  general  interconrse  wi&  mea  of  talent 
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and  atatioQ  m  Tvrions  paita  of  the  world,  posseesJDg  retiR- 
ment,  and  the  opportunities  for  etady  and  reflection,  with  At 
auxiliary  aid  of  extensive  and  valoable  libntriea,  tiie  depoat- 
toriea  of  ancient  lore  and  modem  information.  Many  ban 
acquired  high  honours  in  those  UniverBities,  where  the  trae 
principles  of  her  constitution  and  government,  her  religion 
and  laws,  are  most  perfectly  taught  and  soberly  acquired, — 
whilst  others  have  derived  advantages  of  very  superior  attain- 
meat,  &om  deep  study  and  long  practical  experience,  in  the 
superior  courts  of  law  and  equity ;  and  great  conatitntioiial 
information  from  their  rigid  attention  to,  and  full  perforai- 
aoce  of  important  duties  in  a  legislative  capacity,  as  meniben 
of  the  popular  senate.  Others,  again,  have  risen  to  offices 
of  the  greatest  trust  in  the  State,  JVom  the  arena  of  the  Hoobc 
of  Commons ;  whilst  the  agitation  of  snl^ecta  and  questi<ni 
of  the  highest  leg^  and  constitutional  interest  in  the  Hodm 
of  Peers  itself,  as  a  judidal  assembly,  must  have  t^ded  to 
consc^date  the  information  previooaly  acquired.  Tims  fu*  bx 
the  personal  claims  of  the  Peers  individually,  and  the  bOacy 
of  the  argument,  which  attempta  to  disprove  their  indiridail 
intelligence. 

In  the  "  Thou^ta  upon  the  Aristocracy,"  the  rig^t  pcs- 
sessed  by  the  hereditary  Peers  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
a  legislative  assembly,  is  introduced  with  a  sneer,  but  no  one 
valid  reason  adduced  for  the  discontinutuice  of  the  jmncipfe, 
although  the  design  of  converting  the  House  of  Peers  into  an 
tlective  senate  is  the  drift  of  the  theme.  The  ignorance  d 
coDstitutional  law,  or  perhaps  its  avmdance  for  present  objecU, 
is  still  more  apparent,  A  house  of  aenatort  by  election,  widi- 
ottt  the  advantages  resulting  from  rewards  and  favour,  cooM 
never  preserve  an  equiponderent  power  in  the  Stale, — thai  d^ 
ht^rover,  who  pleads  for  an  elective  asaembly,  displays,  <■■>- 
wittingly,  a  lamentable  deficieney  in  discriminatiDg  die  essn- 
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tials  of  the  edence  of  goveniment.  In  the  preceding  chap- 
ten,  the  grounda  od  which  the  Hook  of  Peers  has  been 
constituted  a  legislative  assemU]',  by  hereditary  descent,  are 
ahandantlj  shown ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monarchy  itself,  mnat  result  from  the  change  of  principle, 
Under  its  present  constitution,  the  members  are  specially  the 
protectors  of  chartered  rights  and  privileges,  because  they 
are  personally  interested  in  them, — also  in  the  dne  preserva- 
tion of  corporate  immunitieB  and  public  institutions,  including 
the  national  univeraitJeB ;  and  all  vested  interests  of  whatever 
land  in  the  State,  held  under  the  &ith  and  guarantee  of  the 
Crown,  made  with  the  Peers  originally.  Can  it  be  possible, 
that  any  man,  practically  acquainted  with,  and  desiring  to 
improve  the  advantages  of  the  constitution,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  it,  would  give  advice  so  preposterous  ? 
Bather,  is  not  the  object  to  raise  a  clamom*  against  the  peer- 
age, becaose  it  is  known  to  present  the  most  effectoal  barrier, 
anpported  by  the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  against  a  levelling 
fsctioue  democracy, — for  what  other  end  or  uee  is  snch  an 
impassioned  appeal  ?  Let  the  Peers  of  England  beware  of 
the  insidious  advice,— their  interests  are  identified,  are  inter- 
woven in  their  entire  combination  with  the  integral  rights  of 
the  nation,  with  the  nation's  Church  and  Religion  : — to  yield 
a  portion  inconsiderately,  mi^ht  endanger  tiie  loss  of  the 
whole. 

Admitting  the  necessity  of  constitutional  reformation  of  the 
Church,  or  even  that  of  municipal  corporations,  every  attempt 
at  argument  on  the  expediency  of  conceding  extreme  measures, 
by  heading  np  the  foreboding  terrors  of  bmtc  force,  should  be 
spnmed,  as  incompatible  with  the  attunment  of  the  object, 
which  all  rational  men  will  accede  to.  Though  the  clamour 
from  without  should  demand,  wisdom  from  within  should 
unflinchingly  resist,  and  this  on  the  principle  of  adminis- 
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trative  joetice,  wherein  the  Lorda  are  specnUy  a  etuueraalwe 
bo^,  Biid  the  higliest  judicial  authority.  It  ia,  therefore,  the 
peculiar  prerogative  of  the  House  of  Peers,  as  a  ddiberatiTe 
power  of  superior  coDtrol,  to  require  aubmieBion  to  its  judg- 
ment, when  fully  exercised  upon  considerations,  wherein  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom  are  involved ;  and  thii 
without  any  reference  to  the  intervention  either  of  the  Utiifr 
or  the  Master  of  the  Black  Rod,  who  has  already  shown  hii 
fmit,  and  assumed  the  ri^t  of  dictating  to  the  Peers.  Indeed, 
it  having  long  since  been  announced  to  them  that  "  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  we  may  expect  his  attendant  other 
to  appear  with  a  new  task  for  iheir  lordships'  study  ;  bot  the 
noble  scholars,  knowing  their  duty,  and  upholding  tbair 
station,  are  not  likely  to  rashly  sacrifice  the  one,  nor  iagk>- 
rionsly  compromise  the  other,  through  any  ptieriie  tarvn 
from  the  dread  of  such  a  birch,  the  qualities  of  which,  hsviog 
lost  their  talismanic  charm,  are  ^now  sufficiently  undentood 
and  duly  appreciated, — nay,  restrained,  by  the  law  maxim,— 
"  fWriMM  furore  mto  ptauivr,"  arising  from  the  /for  b- 
^wndi  et  $eribe»di,  el  cetera,  which  has  afflicted  certain  parties ' 
No  terrors — no  intimidations — no  threatened  tumults— w 
personal  menaces — no  indirect,  or  direct  insults — no  public 
partji  addresses — no  private  communications, — and,  least  of 
all,  the  dread  of  popular  commotion,  should  operate  upon  any 
portion  of  the  legislstive  body  of  a  free  country,  so  si  to 
sway  the  judgment  or  vary  the  deciuon.  If  a  portion  ol  the 
people,  led  on  blindfoldedly  by  an  ambilioiu  Action,  is  bent 
upon  impeding  the  whole  course  of  right  and  justice,  eetsb- 
Ushed  for  the  entire  body  politic,  until  it  shall  become  con- 
fused and  huddled,  as  it  were,  iancuiJe  sac, — the  office  and 
the  duly  of  the  Peers  are  obvious, — they  have  to  inteipose 
a  power  equally  formidable,  and  decidedly  constitutional,  Ij* 
the  r^ection  of  measure* forced  upon  them,  agaitut  theJHdgmat    * 
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tf  the  mUmm,  notvitkttandinff  the  aaient  of  a  majority  of  the 
ether  bnmeh  of  legiaUttioe  OMd  cmutmctive  jmoer.  Without  the 
ncercise  of  thia  discretion,  ia  cases  of  national  emergency,  the 
Honse  of  Peers  wonld  be  valueless  indeed  t 

The  specions  inventions  of  calomniators,  the  liee  of  project- 
ing and  presnnuDg  advocates  of  pseudo-patriotiam,  however 
thickly  applied  to  assail  public  or  private  integrity,  most  be 
resisted  by  the  armonr  of  conscious  right,  and  unerring  duty  : 
and  in  the  peerage,  aa  hitherto  constituted,  we  may  fairly 
pronounce  any  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  itidependetU ; 
and  snch  decision,  or  verdict,  from  a  body  of  gentlemen,  by 
halnt,  under  oath,  to  be  so  far  unbiassed,  aa  to  need  no  other 
reward,  nor  require  no  other  confidence,  than  that  which 
always  attends  the  consciousness  of  doing  right  from  princi- 
ple! and  snch  will  not  only  obtain  the  mede  of  approbation 
from  the  well-informed  community  of  England,  bat  aiford 
aatis&ction  to  the  world.  From  a  House  of  Peers  acting 
npon  snch  principles,  and  governed  by  such  considerations, 
die  people  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  every  thing  to  hope  for ; 
and  thia  at  once  shows  the  inherent  value  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution ;  for,  if  at  any  time  the  popular  senate,  unmindful 
of  its  duty,  or  forgetful  of  its  station,  should  sufier  ita  deci- 
sioDB  to  be  swayed  by  tumultuous  influence,  or  biassed  by  the 
machinations  of  fection,  and  the  intrigues  of  party, — the 
Honse  of  Lords,  eianding  aloof  from  such  impetus,  and  by 
its  station  and  dignity,  has  the  power  to  avert  the  threatening 
rvil.  Could  this  be  effected  by  an  elective  senate,  a  house  of 
senators  dependent  upon  popular  favour,  or  the  infiuence  of 
a  minister  of  the  crown  for  the  time  being  ? 

Sustained  by  an  honourable  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  the  importance  of  the  occasion  demands, 
the  House  of  Peers  will  be  justified  in  hesitating,  without 
adopting,  any  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the  present  provision 
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made  for  tbe  Bpiritual  uses  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  whidt 
may  be  sent  up  to  it,  fototded  upon  the  reaohitiim  of  tiit 
Aotue' ;  bnt  their  lordships  wiD  probably,  to  meet  the  wiahn 

'  The  Gnt  moljon  of  Lord  J.  Bumll,  mtit  on  the  3(kh  Much,  involnd  u 
abitfKi  prapMtttm,  that  uij  MBfiiu  wbicb  thould  be  fouod,  OTcr  ind  ibgre 
ths  gum  ictudl;  R^nlied,  for  the  inpiMni  of  m  ProMtant  HinntFr,  to  taj 
puith  in  IceUnd,  ihould  be  ^lied  to  th«  pnrpoM*  of  moral  without  rHoax* 
to  nligiimi  initniccion.  No  eiplaiution  whitmr  wu  giTCn  u  to  the  maiit  of 
cmying  tbe  moUon  inLo  effect,  pnclicall)' ;  nor  ma  it  •bown,  in  tbe  iImimx  of 
the  Report  of  the  Church  Commiuon,  (Ircluid,)  that  tnj  mrpliu  whiKTcr 
exiilcd  for  ifipropiiition,  bnt,  on  the  cootiu;,  It  mi  m^nl,  tfait  tot  the 
genenl  nnti  of  the  FrotMUnt  Church,  there  would  be  fbund  mo  tarpim,  T* 
■  qaeitioa  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  3.  Riuaell  lefuied  to  add  the  wsidi,— 
"  and  to  no  other  tecuUr  porpoae  whtlerer," — but  be  uid,  "  he  would  exeinp 
from  the  opention  of  his  propoled  mraanre,  eadomumtt  ly  pertDlit,  o/"  fwr- 
poKt  itrktlji  tceiaiatlicat.''  In  the  erent  of  the  lucaa  of  thia  motka,  h> 
further  intiDiBted  hii  intention  of  faUowing  it  up  by  u  a<Umt  to  Itt  Cntn, 
recommending  ill  idopUon.  ARer  fonr  nighti  delate,  in  wbicb  tbelmpncti- 
eabilil)-  of  tbe  deaign,  uid  ita  injuilice,  in  priac^)le  and  operation,  wne  fiJi} 
proved,  Ibe  Houae  divided,  when  the  motion,  aa  >  rceolulion,  emhodjtaf  tht 
principle  of  apprnpriatio*  referred  to,  wai  carried  by  a  majoritj  of  S22  to  SW. 
Ko  oppoaition  waa  made  to  the  committal  of  the  reaolulioD  bj  Sir  Bobeit  P«l, 
DOr  to  Ibe  recdpt  of  lit  Rtj/ort ;  bnt  Sit  Robert,  tat  himieU'  and  collcagoa, 
diaclaimed  all  participation  in  the  proceeding,  and  the  principle  it  involved. 
The  Houae  again  divided  in  Commitl«e,(Ap.6.)  uidq^niieiJ  tbeit*aliiuMi,by 
26Sta237.  Loid  J.Ruaaelltbengavenotice.thatonthefelloidngdajbewgiiU  ' 
move  ai  an  addition,  "  that  DO  meaanre  upon  the  nbject  of  tithea  in  Irriasd, 
(mUifyian  the  minlateriil  Tithe  Bill,)  can  Ind  to  a  aatia&ctorr  and  Saal 
adjuatmeat,  that  doea  not  embody  the  prindple  of  the  foregoing  roolutioo :"" 
on  thia,  after  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  an  nnjuiawcnU* 
apeech.  Sir  H.  Hirdinge,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  J.  Gnham,  and  othenon  thepaK 
of  gavemnieut  engaged,  the  Ilouae  again  divided,  on  the  7th  of  April,  wha 
the  resolution,  in  ifas  aritirary /orm,  nt  carried  by  2S6  to  258.  On  Ihii 
ocoHon  Iiord  J.  Ruaaell  eoafirmed  bii  previonaly  declared  intention  if 
addrttmg  On  Ctoitk  ;  and,  in  aotwer  te  Mr.  Kuelalr'a  direct  qoolioii,  nii, 
-'  it  wu  not  hia  intention  to  communicate  with  Oe  Ham  </  Ptm  at  tbt 
(Ubject  of  the  rewlulion ;"  but  inlinuted,  that  he  would  allow  it  to  ataad  la 
an  aflinned  principle  of  the  Uouae  of  Commona,  for  any  tithe  meaanie  wUd 
might  be  introduced,  &r.  In  each  diviaion,  the  Engliah  Radiol,  the  Diiantiiif 
and  Roman  Catholic  membera,  voted  with  the  majaiily ;  and  Ihna,  by  f^ 
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of  the  nation,  endeavour  to  qualify  \>y  amendments,  those 
pravieionB  which  may  be  deemed  exceptionable;  and  their 
reasons  for  bo  doing  will  also  be  most  lilely  to  satisfy  every 
bile  subject  of  this  mighty  empire,  and  reconcile  hira  to  the 
objections.  Snhject  to  such  amendments  or  modification  in 
committee,  should  the  Peera  admit  the  geiteral  principle  of  a 
bin  so  framed,  (which  at  present  appears  impotaibU,  without 
sacrificing  the  entire  independence  and  security  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church),  the  House  of  Commons,  even  as  it  is  now 
constituted,  may  feel  itself  called  upon  to  pass  it,  under  the 
expressed  feehng  of  the  property  and  intellect  of  the  three 
kingdoms ;  and  which  of  itself  should  be  sofficient  to  over- 
awe  the  factious  propensity,  which  has  lately  distinguished  a 
section  in  that  reformed  house,  which  professes  to  represent, 
not  a  party,  but  the  peoj^  of  Engiand  I 

Hie  Bpprehenuons  of  danger  from  eolliaon ',  or  from  any 

tipalicm,  rendering  nngitoi;  the  bill  propoted  to  be  introdoeed  bj  tbe  gOTernmeDt 
/orlkfrrdiictio<ni/'titietiitlnlamdto75l.  ptrivni.  ooAe  actual  prodnai^  lie 
lmd,i[e.  Thiiled  toth«i™gii«tionof  hliMijenj-'imimitm;  for  further  infor- 
iDMlcin  on  which,  lee  the  "  Mirror  of  PuUunent,"  Ac.  The  future  hiitoiun 
■nd  politicnii  will  be  eiublsd  to  delermine  the  true  chuuter,  the  Tirtue,  ud 
the  object)  of  in  oppontiaD  to  framed  ind  to  conducted. — It  follows,  that  under 
(ucb  a  neolotion,  if  acted  upon,  allhongh,  in  wme  pariahn  io  Ireland,  on 
■cconnt  of  Ihe  limited  onmbei  of  Protatuta,  a  mrplto  ta>y  pouibly  be  found, 
— in  othen,  an  abtolalt  taial  of  Hi  neOM  of  Pralttlaiit  ntfrxcMiM  triit$ ;  and 
thua,  where  the  aid  ii  moat  required,  it  would  be  imtrienUj  withheld  ;  and 
nlao,  on  Ihe  general  principle,  Ihr  entire  objecta  of  ■  Proteataot  Church  and 
HiiBon  be  fruatnted,  to  aid  ihe  riewi  of  Roman  Catholic  deatractirta,  and 
fie*-Uiinking  Eagliah  libeialil  "  ApfnpriiUioit^  waa  (be  watch-word  lint 
laanod  by  Mr.  O'Connell  at  the  Ruaaell  dinner,    O  lempora  !  O  nortt ! 

'  With  the  alleged  moSve  of  preTenting  "  a  cotttBim  between  the  two  hoiiH*," 
a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Reriew  aaji,  "  it  would  be  deniable  to  admit  a  fne 
e«DlaTencc  of  the  manbara  of  both,  and  both  to  debate  and  vote  together, — (ha 
otaoJate  majority  to  decide  the  qneation.''  It  <a  erldent  that  the  wrfier  ia  tolallr 
i^udleaa  of,  or  unacquainted  wilh,  Ihe  true  conititotlon  of  the  Rouae  of  Peer*, 
-^a  well  aa  of  it*  real  poaition  in  the  conatiiution.  Snch  proceeding,  nen  \y 
f  S2 
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meditated  attMk,  or  impolitic  and  m^inet  attempts  to  interfot 
with  the  coDBtitation  and  proceedingB  of  the  Hodbc  of  Peen. 
camiot  reaaonably  be  expected  to  ioflneBce  a  deciuon,  on  t 
qoeition  of  Buch  moment  to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  m 
well  as  to  the  fedings  of  the  majority  of  its  population,  of  all 
classes. — ^Tbns,  should  the  lords,  is  their  d^beratiTe  cq»- 
dty,  or  their  conacrvatiTe  character,  be  convinced,  that  It 
would  be  impolitio,  even  as  affecting  their  own  body,  by 
indirect  injury,  to  permit  that  nsreasonable  concession,  which 
directly  tends,  not  only  to  disturb,  bat  otdMnger  the  prrrof- 
live  of  lie  Crown,  and  therewith  the  safety,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  commimity  at  large ;  they  will  be  coustitatioaally 
bound  to  refect  a  measure,  founded  on  a  resolution,  so  &«i^t 
with  difficulties,  as  that  which  the  Irish  Romatt  Catbobc 
members  and  English  liberals,  have  forced  on  the  House  rf 
Commons,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  John  Russell ;  setting 
aside  its  injustice  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the 
evil,  prospectively,  to  that  of  England,  lliis  alone  would 
justify  a  rejection,  if  the  bill  cannot  be  w  qualified,  as  to 
meet  and  remove  the  objections ;  and  there  would  need,  in 
such  case,  no  consideration  of  ulterior  arguments,  as  to  the 
preservation  of  their  lordships'  consistency,  or  claim  to  the 
gratitude  and  thanks  of  a  Protestant  and  sensible  people,  who 
will  be  ready  to  support  them,  with  the  revived  spirit  of  their 
forefathers,  upon  this  just  foundation.     Suchti  decision  wouM 


comenl  of  thfir  lordabipa,  might  be  JimWD  into  ■  pr«Mii«M,  wUch  •mU  aK- 
mntely  merge  the  two  houtea  into  one  l/gutativt<m>milji,  tnd  SatHy  dcMnr  (^ 
iataau  of  power,  which  tho  iiulq>e[ideot  voice  of  tbo  Peon  u  prcMDt  tvttiu^ 
Doea  the  vnlcr  aeek  ihio  object  t — Ai  u  pment  oonMlnited,  ud  tvAuf  oM- 
peadentl^,  (hit  ind^ondence  preservei  the  coaUitDtloa,  on  tba  am  hud,  &<■ 
tke  undue  power  of  the  Cmen,  mi,  on  the  other,  frsu  the  daofcn  of  ■  ntiK$ 
dtmaeracy. — The  Uodk  of  Locd*  caonot  poenbl j  lOKuDib  la  >  iomimatiim,  thke 
unknomi  to  the  [onidlulloii  ud  ihe  Uw  of  the  UadL-^Blfer. 
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not  only  be  due  to  their  own  consistency,   but  to   State 
conservancy. 

The  locttH  is  now  Bounded,  and  the  Commons  of  England, 
atllei^vtfy,  have  a  right  to  expect,  as  the  people  have  to  hope, 
that  every  Peer  will  indeed  do  hie  daty ! 

"  Are  they  Dot  duigemut,  ind  to  be  abboirtd, 
WhoH  ipedou*  inl  wme  dirker  ob)«l  ihom, — 
Wba  nil  M  power,  tiaitlooploJIaaereToadt; 
To  glut  amtilion  riik  thfit  councrr't  Ml, 
And  all  ihcir  privatt  tndt,  the  good  of  til  T^ 

It  is  quaintly  eaid,  by  our  immortal  bard,  "  Beware  of 
qnarrel,  bat  being  in,  conduct  thyself  so  that  thine  enemy 
beware  of  thee." — This  contest  for  ascendency  will  prove  the 
tnt  of  lie  Lords — the  threatened  forewarned  epoch  ap- 
proaches, let  them  beware !  As  hereditary  Peers,  they  have 
itrenaoDsly  to  do  their  duty,  as  did  the  baroiu  of  Rwutymede, 
ere  they  strip  off  their  robes,  or  desert  the  foundations  of  the 
English  throne,  or  yield  up  tacitly  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  a  consecrated  Protestant  king,  dmming  support 
under  their  oath  of/eaiiy, — they  mast,  ia  sustenance  of  their 
own  honours,  equally  perform  their  part  towards  their  country, 
by  a  vigilant  attention  to  their  parliamentary  duties,— by  so 
doing  they  will  imitate  the  noble  conduct  of  their  progenitors, 
— that  fortitude,  which,  more  than  once,  saved  the  ancient 
constitation  of  their  native  land  from  premature  separation 
(rf  its  parts ; — conceding  liberality  without  breach  of  faith,  or 
injustice,  either  of  moral  or  political  principle,  they  will  defy 
their  enemies,  by  showing,  that  they  are  stimulated  by  brighter 
views,  and  nobler  feelings,  than  those  which  result  from  a 
vindictive  appetite,  and  the  de-eire  to  subvert  valued  institu- 
tions by  the  aid  of  scurrility  and  falsehood ! 

It  has  been  customary  with  men  of  letters  and  prudent 
statesmen,  in  every  age  and  country,  to  value  the  recorded 
B  s  3 
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opinionB  of  the  ilhutrions  dekd, — they  are  treasures  preaerred 
through  all  time  and  posterity,  and  seem  to  han  been 
designed  by  an  Eternal  FroTidence  to  illnminate  as  it  wtn, 
with  a  refolgent  ray,  the  dark  and  uncertnin  paths  d  tm 
political  journey,  illustrating  to  onr  ideas  the  force  and  eieet 
of  passed  and  poAsing  events,  in  the  chain  of  human  inddeot 
— the  provisions  for  human  security,  and  their  silent  mMii- 
tioQB  rise  superior  to  the  assaults  of  party  feeling,  to  the 
madness  of  succeeding  party  prejudices ;  and  thus,  by  sna- 
logy,  are  we  enabled  to  trace  and  test  the  importance  of  me» 
in  the  scale  of  being,  the  value  of  mtviwet,  the  rendt  of 
their  policy.  As  the  antidote  should  ever  follow  tbe  poisDti, 
in  its  applicfltioo,  let  the  admirers  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviemr. 
take  a  lesson  from  the  opinions  of  that  iUustrious  genius,  the 
standard  of  an  English  politician,  vrtio  commanded  vrittui 
himself  a  display,  which  reflected  honour  upon  homan  nstuie 
— lustre  upon  letters^renown  upon  Parliament,  and  nnfitdiiiy 
glory  upon  tbe  British  nation.  Shade  of  tbe  immortal  Burke, 
dost  thon  respond  to  the  call.'  Where  is  the  GomparisoD 
with  thy  patriotism  f  Where  did  tity  mantle  fall }  Where 
that  snblime  senatorial  philosophy— that  manly  etDqueDce" 
that  uncompromising  virtue,  which  stood  unmoved  by  the 
frenzy  of  revolution,  and  unswayed  by  the  din  irf  pop*^ 
infidelity,  in  support  of  religion — of  legitimate  ngfats,  vai 
Christian  institutions — of  a  govenmient  of  King,  Lords,  tnd 
Commons, — the  menaced  constitution  of  En^uid?  Alsi! 
such  qualities  shine  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  modem  Whigi ' 

"  By  a  constitutional  policy,  working  after  the  pattern  rf 
nature,  we  receive,  we  hold,  we  transmit  our  govemrawi*' 
and  our  privileges,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  enjoy 
and  transmit  our  religion,  our  property,  and  our  lives, — "^ 
institutions  of  policy, — the  goods  of  fortune, — the  gift*  ^ 
Providence,  are  handed  down  to  us,  and  from  us,  in  the  same 
13 
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eotir*e  and  order.  Oar  politicfJ  syttem  ie  placed  in  a  jnst 
oorreapondence  and  symmetiy  with  the  order  of  the  world, 
aad  with  the  mode  of  eiiatence  decreed  to  a  permanent  body, 
composed  of  transitory  parts ; — ^wherein,  by  the  disposition 
of  stnpfflidous  wisdom,  moolding  together  the  great  royste- 
riotu  incorporation  of  the  human  race, — the  whole  at  one  time 
never  old,  or  middle-aged,  or  yonng ;  bat  in  a  condition  of 
unchangeable  constancy,  moves  on  thron|^  dte  varied  tenure 
of  perpetual  decay,  fiill,  renovation,  and  pn^esBiMi !  Thus, 
by  preserving  the  method  of  imture  in  the  conduct  of  Uie 
State,  in  what  we  improve,  we  are  never  wholly  new,— in 
what  we  retain,  we"ar«  aevet  whoUy  obsolete.  By  adhering 
in  this  manner,  and  on  t)iese  principles,  to  our  f<w«fsthere, 
we  are  guided,  not  by  the  superstition  of  antiqnariea ;  bat  by 
the  ^tirit  of  philosophic  analogy.  In  this  choice  of  inherit- 
ance, we  have  given  to  our  frame  of  pdity  the  image  of  a 
relation  fn  blood; — binding  up  the  constitution  of  our  country 
^th  our  dearest  domestic  ties;— adapting  our  fundamental 
laws  into  the  fond  bosom  of  our  &unily  affections ; — keeping 
inseparable,  and  cherishing  with  the  warmtii  of  all  their  com- 
bined, and  mutually  reflected  charities,  our  StMe,  our  ieartht, 
our  Kpvichrei,  and  mtr  altar* !"  Here  we  have  a  Christian 
senator,  speaking  from  that  sepulchral  tomb,  he  hae  himself 
so  beautifaUy  described, — let  Isaac  Tomkins '  and  company 
hide  their  diminished  beads, — already  has  too  much  import- 
ance been  attached  to  their  vapours, — here  let  Aem  sink  into 
merited  contempt  and  eternal  oblivion ! 

Thanks  to  God,  we  live  not  in  an  age  of  idoktrp,  although 
tht  proceedings  of  some  of  our  reforming  brethren  savour 
strongly  of  that  principle ;  whilst  the  measures  of  others,  are 
calculated  to   introduce  the  fenaticism    of  a  pretbytery  for 

'  "  Thougbti  upon  the  Arinocnc}."    Lonilim.    1B36. 
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England,  and  the  domination  of  the  piracy  for  Ireland.  If 
oonteet  there  must  be,  why  should  compromise  be  asked,  when 
of  such  a  nature  bs  not  to  be  conceded?  If  the  chokra 
exists,  or  there  be  spots  in  the  snn,  why  exchange  a  b«d 
disease  for  a  worse,  or  why  submit  to  tbe  e<^p«e,  which  most 
inevitably  result  from  a  perseverance  in  the  measures  pu- 
posed  ?  The  malady  is  not  incurable  in  the  hands  of  judicioM 
physicians, — the  sun  of  England's  Protestantism  is  not  set  -' 
The  total  reduction  of  tithes,  or  the  appropriation  of  what- 
ever the  liberab  may  think  proper  to  deem  a  surplus,  to  ami 
butrvctiiM,  are  the  avowed  objects  of  the  trained  bands, 
arrayed  in  the  march  of  intellectual  advance  to  improvemeDti 
in  Church  and  State.  Submission  to  either  of  these  measures, 
without  another  stru^le  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  where 
the  Church  has  yet  so  many  able  friends,  would  not  only  be  s 
political,  but  a  moral  "  felo  de  st ;"  it  would  be  a  denial  of 
deliberative  capadty;  on  abuse  of  constitutional  discretuffl. 
and  a  dereliction  of  parliamentary  duty,  most  assuredly  indi- 
cative of  folly,  the  worst  of  all  exigencies,  and  the  last  to  be 
found  amongst  the  learned  of  our  colleges,  or  the  indqwi- 
dent  of  our  English  gentry,  though  it  may  be  very  desirable 
to  those  who  are  pressing  forward  in  hope  of  reaching  the 
goal  of  spoliation,  and  regardless  of  any  association,  or  any 
means  to  attain  the  object.  Thus,  an  unprincipled  oppositiMi 
engenders  the  very  corruption  it  pretends  to  destroy;  whiW 
a  great  portion  of  the  nation,  in&tuated  with  the  gong  music 
of  the  aspirants  to  all  the  talaUt  in  political  harmony,  s^ 
brought  to  question  the  valne  of  their  best  institutions  1  I^ 
arguments  used  by  them,  in  relation  to  the  futility  of  resist- 
ance, and  the  expediency  of  making  concessions  to  Roiu*" 
Catholicism,  and  its  arrogant  pretensions,  have  both  one  *^< 
— that  of  exciting  fear, — and  tend  to  one  object — the  hope  rf 
getting  into  power,  and  retaining  it.  upon  this  footing,  hope- 
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leBB  indeed  to  them  on  my  other  fonndation.  Thm  have  we 
■n  inglonona  eoalitio»,  fonned  m  the  BritiBh  House  of  Con- 
mooB,  once  the  most  independent  assemldy  in  the  wwld, — 
an  infataated  Action  of  apostate  Whige,  preparing  to  wield 
the  destinies  of  the  British  nation,  aided  by  all  the  pertnrtied 
spirits  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  though  idolized  in  their 
own  eyes,  distnuted  by  the  intelligent,  and  disclainted  by  the 
majority  of  the  truly  rehgioos  and  the  virtaouB,  from  the 
Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat'a ! 

It  is,  indeed,  an  uugradons  task  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  any  body  of  pnbbc  men ;  bat,  in  this  free  country,  and  in 
this  ag«  of  freedom  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  discussion, 
public  men  are  public  property,  and  responsible  to  public 
opinion  for  their  actions,  for  their  policy,  when  they  assume 
the  control  of  the  affiure  of  State ;  and  are  to  be  judged  by 
their  measures  and  their  associations.  Thus,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  man,  in  the  station  whicdk  God  has  appointed 
him  to  fill,  to  perform  his  part,  to  do  his  duty  manfully,  and 
without  fear  of  reproach,  or  personal  consequences,  on  bdialf 
of  his  common  country ;  and  in  support  of  those  fondamental 
principles,  which  are  alike  her  glory  and  her  honour,  and  the 
desertion  of  which  would  prove  her  inevitable  shame,  her  ruin, 
and  her  remorse. 

Disclaiming  individual  scrutiny,  which  might  not  only  be 
deemed  invidious,  but  unsnited  to  a  work  of  this  description, 
iriiich  is  not  written  to  favour  the  views  of  party,  but  com- 
prises an  humble  eAbit  to  vindicate  the  constitutirai  of  Eng- 
Itmd,  and  to  sustain  the  Protestant  faith,  connected  there- 
with ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  tried  mental  or  statesman- 
bke  qualities  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet,  (carrying  on  its /orv- 
head  the  bump  of  destmctivenegg,)  which  has  supplanted  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  may  be  put  in  comparison, 
with  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  to  the  glare  of  the  aolar  ray. 
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— politically  it  ma;  be  B«id  to  have  teaJed  it»  ow»  doom,  ud 
numbered  its  days,  under  the  declanitioD  of  its  chief,  in  the 
House  of  Peers ' ;  but  although  glaringly  defectiTe  in  the 
entire  utaleriel,  requisite  for  each  a  crisia,  and  nneopported 
by  any  sound  principle  of  policy  to  carry  it  throng  the 
arduous  task,  it  has  taken  apon  itself,  to  its  own  honoor,  or 
the  nation's  safety  and  satisfaction,  it  may,  nevertheless,  un- 
der the  committal  imposed  on  it,  possess  the  power,  or  rather 
the  opportmiity,  of  doing  incalculable  evil.  We  are  toid, 
that  "  nothing  will  be  hazarded,  but  in  prospective,"  u 
regards  our  national  securities,  under  the  proposed  measura 
of  Church  reform  1  Will  any  prudent  man  feel  satisfied  to 
rest  under  such  uncertain  stability  ?  A  precarious  assnnnoe 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  to  be  deprecated ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  a  change  of  system,  as  that  proposed,  once 
admitted  by  Parliament,  that  principle  would  assuredly 
\tacotat  progrtMtve,  and  the  tniatwthip  of  the  State  itte^be 
driven  before  the  winds  of  popular  sufferance,  lliat  uncertain 
tenure  can  never  pass  for  constitntional  security,  whidi  may  &1I 
instantaneously  by  the  mere  change  of  men,  and  the  codm- 
quent  change  of  measures, — such  a  tenure  would,  in  fact,  be 
but  the  mere  euspension  of  the  evil  results  to  be  apprvheoded, 
and  coueequentiy  avoided.  Here  is  a  principle  propounded, 
replete  with  anomalous  and  confused  impediments,  carrying 
on  its  face  a  glaring  violation  of  every  rule  of  law  and  equity. 
— a  principle  which  leaves  no  deed,  title,  privilege,  or  pro- 
perty secure,   on  any  rational  foundation;   and  it  is  only 

1  On  tbe  SOlh  April,  In  Ui  place  Id  the  H<nw  of  Lorit,  Lofd  MdboarM 
in  nplj  to  the  Dolte  oT  BuckingbuD'g  queatkin,  u  ta  tbe  intendoo  of  tbe  pi« 
miniuij  tomi^  Inland,  on  the  Church  qutation,  uung  from  the  Tole  tf  ihc 
HouH  of  CommoDa,  explicill  j  Mid,—"  I  do  Ml  lie$aale  (o  nj,  (W  /  am  baiad. 
and  Mtutder  mgid/ pledged  to  ad  on  tie  rtKliiliim  o/ Oe  atktr  HimK.'—Tiii 
Poriiamentary  Seporl. 
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UtonislliDg  that  any  party  of  educated  Englislunen  have 
been  found  to  swallow  the  bait  bo  greedily, — and  fnrtfaer, 
only  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  desire  of  change,  bo  prevalent 
in  the  aggregate  proportion  of  the  honian  species.  It  must 
be  obvious,  that  the  party  advocating  such  a  despotic  abstract 
proposition,  in  the  Hbuse  of  Commons,  have  indeed  engaged 
in  an  ardaoos  struggle,  and  not  only  to  lead,  but  eommttitd 
the  public  opinion,  so  as  to  influence  the  dedtion  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  legidatnre  ! 

The  Taunted  liberality  of  the  present  Whig  ministry — the 
marked  obliqualion  of  its  foundation — its  deference  to  the 
obtrusion  of  parties,  whose  ulterior  views  are  entirely  irre- 
conrileable  with  the  retention  of  the  legislative  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  a  Protestant  institution ; — sufficiently  de- 
duct from  the  possible  value  of  any  measures  it  may  propound 
for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  those  conservative  arrangements 
for  reform,  designed  by  the  late  administratiou,  even  admittiug 
the  posttbility  of  removing  thereby  the  evil  of  popular  resist- 
ance in  Ireland  to  an  indefinite  period ;  for  whilst  we  see  men 
omitting  no  effort  for  obttuning  power  and  ascendency,  we 
asnredly  only  rest  under  the  bare  suspeosion  of  that  power, 
which  is  the  suspension  of  despotism  in  disguise.  Thus,  as 
rational  beings,  ctmsnltiog  the  common  evidence  of  our  under- 
stantUng,  we  are  not  only  justified,  but  bound,  to  view  with 
every  feeling  of  ^strust,  that  government,  which  acts  under 
the  covert  pretext  of  extending  the  public  liberties,  whilst  it 
grasps  at  every  opportunity  and  every  means  for  conx^dating 
an  unnatural  accumulation  of  political  strength  within  its  own 
hands,  by  the  aid  of  one  estate,  under  its  intricate  policy. 
Without  the  appUcation  of  an  unbecoming  figure  in  rhetoric, 
the  government  which  upholds  and  defends  such  a  system  as 
that  described,  aims  a  dealh-bloto  at  the  indepeitdence  and  per' 
t  of  the  Contlitvtion ;  and  fall  that  Constitution  inevi-. 
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tsbly  moBt,  unleBB  dnly  Bostained  \>j  the  nnremitting  auidaity 
the  nnAiDchmg  laboure  of  an  intelligent  and  Tirtnous  oppcoi- 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commous,  and  a  detennined  deTotitHi, 
on  the  part  of  the  peers,  to  malntaiu  the  prerogatives  of  die 
Crown  and  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Are  the  coMaqtaea 
of  jMiitwe  evil  to  the  State  to  be  avoided,  if  a  ministry,  forced 
upon  the  King  by  a  aection  or  a  party,  ia  permitted  to  have 
tiie  power  of  garhling,  as  it  were,  a  House  of  Conunons,  or 
driving  every  independent  opponent  of  its  own  abatmse  policy 
thereirom  ?  Is  the  Constitntion  to  be  preeerred,  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  law,  by  the  retention  of  its  connexion  with  sristo- 
sratical  wealth,  which  enables  it  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
fallest  share  of  freedom  and  prosperity,  uiuler  the  incertitiide 
cS  modem  whig  policy  f  Are  the  interests  of  the  opulent  and 
power^ — the  mercantile  and  middle  classes  of  the  coimtiy— 
of  the  poor,  as  a  needful  portion  of  the  social  &iiiily— to  be 
blended  thereby }  Are  the  protective  powers  of  free  govern- 
ment, the  blessings  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  extended  safdy, 
and  the  dark  designs  of  its  avowed  or  secret  enemies,  to  ba 
frustrated  under  it  7  These  are  vital  political  points,  indepen- 
dently of  the  sacred  claims  of  ReHgion,  which  diould  b«  £i% 
and  satishctorily  determined,  before  the  Whig  cabinet,  as  it  is 
at  present  constituted,  can  fairly  set  forth  any  pretensiooi  to 
stability  or  national  confidence.  Hitherts  has  it  failed,  in  all 
the  fundamental  essentials,  for  the  government  of  a  grtat 
nation,  both  as  regards  its  domestic  and  foreign  pohcy,  ifon 
Ut  own  e&omng ;  although  much  has  been  said,  much  writta, 
and  more  promised,  for  carrying  out  the  great  principlei  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  ltd  apectemur  agendo!  "There  are  many 
things  in  reformation,"  said  Burke,  "  which  would  be  pr^q^r 
to  be  done,  if  other  things  could  possibly  be  done  with  them ; 
but  which,  if  not  so  accompanied,  ought  not  to  be  done  at  all." 
The  English  Constitution  must  be  viewed  in  its  entire  con- 
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■traction  and  its  objects, — &b  a  series  of  counterbalancing 
powers,  desig^ned  to  re^iilate  and  to  control  each  other,  as 
die  means  of  preventing  State  convoleions.  This  is  genuine 
whig  coHurvatitm — a  principle  which,  it  seems,  is  expunged 
from  the  political  vocabulary  of  the  Russell  school. — "  On 
praul  le  peupU  par  let  oreilkf,  comme  on  fait  trn  pot  par  leg 
aM»e*," — says  the  jyench  proverb  ! 

Vnth  the  perfect  evidence  of  inflexible  hostility  to  the  an- 
cient inetitations  of  the  land,  which  pervades  a  party,  powerful 
in  numerical  strength,  and  the  reckless  determination,  on  the 
part  of  speculative  individuals,  to  trample  on  those  rights, 
which  no  independent  body  can  relinquish;  the  real  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  wealth  and  intellect  of  the  nation,  must  feel 
the  duty  of  patting  forth  their  energies — of  assuming  the 
armour  and  attitude  donaaded  by  the  force  of  events,  and 
cOTTesponding  with  the  national  spirit,  its  judgment,  and  ex- 
pectations. In  this  feeling,  the  members  of  the  old  constitu- 
tional whig  party,  always  identified  on  principle  with  the 
prttervatio*  of  ike  monareky  and  ill  appendages,  will  assuredly 
join  ;  and  such  junction  will  be  a  junction  of  honour  and  con- 
Hstency,  which  they  can  defend  with  credit  to  themselves  at 
a  party,  and  with  sterling  benefit  to  the  pubUc  at  large.  It  is 
tiins  they  will  assist  real  reform,  and  avert  revolution,  securing 
the  jninciple  of  correct  power,  vt  ne  quid  detrimenli  respublica 
t^iat.  The  modimi  Whigt  have,  in  the  ever  memorable  words 
of  Bnrke,  "before  them,  their  constitutional  ancestors,"  In  the 
sentiments  here  expressed  ;  "  they  have  also  the  daring  phi- 
kaophen  of  a  novel  scdiool  of  pohtics,  who  have  taken  the 
impress  of  their  principles  firom  a  foreign  die."  Will  they 
identify  themselves,  to  their  everlasting  shame,  with  that 
"  nem  order,"  and  thus,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  labour 
against  fact  and  circumstance,  right,  justice,  and  truth,  "  to 
establish  as  dreams,  those,  politicai  principles  wMch  their  tipright 
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forefathers  worshipped  eu  realities  P"  Or  will  they  bsten  odr 
to  thoBe  who  flatter  their  vanity,  lull  them  with  the  falK  hope 
of  aubmissive  confidence,  and,  Jadas-like,  betray  them  indi 
a  kiss  ?  They  are  warned ;  let  them  mafk  the  conaeqaouct 
—the  eye  of  England  itself  it  upon  them  ! 

When  the  views  of  true,  of  conservative  )K>ticy  (for  Chii»- 
tian  toryiem  is  pm^y  conservative),  are  sufficiently  knon. 
and  maiatained  with  dignified  finnnesa  by  the  legislahTe 
powers  in  the  State,  the  march  of  intimidfttion  will  be  eaailT 
arrested  in  its  wayward  course ;  and  that  dignified  aaboumoa 
to  the  mle  of  constituttonal  law  and  moral  obligation,  wfaieli 
distinguishes  morality  itself,  will  result,  not  so  mndi  &c«n 
mere  popular  instruction,  as  from  the  inculcation  of  sound 
principles,  stedfastly  exercised,  and  streauonsly  asserted,  with- 
out reference  to  party  objects  or  party  feelings.  WU  soy 
man  in  hie  senses  pretend  that  the  Christian  religion,  dslj 
inculcated,  tends  to  the  subversion  of  political  order?  Ddm 
it  not  rather  bind  men  who  are  true  Christums  to  the  coircct 
performance  of  state  duties,  if  even  a  heathen  king  sbonM 
reign  over  them,  as  Ciesar  reigned  over  the  Jews,  and  to  whom 
tlie  Divine  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  decreed  nwfsl 
obedience  ?  If  the  obligations  of  Christian  law,  and  tiie  ta- 
rors  of  an  offended  God,  are  not  calculated  to  restrain  the  eril 
propensities  of  man,  what  other  motive  will  ?  If  the  duty  (rf 
Christian  servants  is  not  absolved  towards  heathen  mssten, 
unless  in  matters  which  entirely  fetter  the  conscience  towsrdi 
God,  has  not  a  Christian  king  the  right  of  claiming  a  becom- 
ing moral  obedience,  irom  all  classes  of  his  subject*,  to  s 
system  of  esUblished  Christian  law  in  the  State'  ?  Are  die 
principles  of  government  to  be  adapted  to  the  views  of  those 

>  On  thf  utun  ot  monl  aboi^eDce,  uid  the  dutin  of  good  tnbjtcU.  '^ 
bouUful  dnuni  of  SaBOnlaUi,  perfonned  mt  Ihe  court  of  «n  Imlim  matn*. 
■vlcbmed  for  hit  love  of  Ittltn,  a  ctnttay  tefiat  Ckrvl,  ihrowi  our  p"«l^ 
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diesentera  who  argae,  that  all  baman  anthority  whatever 
IB  oppoBed  to  evangelical  liberty,  even  of  Chrutiaiu  over 
Ckriatiant?  Are  we  to  yield,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  im- 
pudent doctrine  of  the  papiatt,  who  arrogantly  pretend,  that 
the  authority  of  kings  over  their  gubjeclg  u  eo  far  ditsolved  by 
hertty,  as  to  absolve  them  Jrom  moral  obedieitce,  save  utider 
positive  ampulHon  or  necessity  9 

We  may  took  in  Tain  for  a  eatisfactory  answer  to  these  que- 
ries, from  those  who  have  aBsomed  the  reins  of  power,  if  they 
follow  np  their  professed  principles  ;  and  remain  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  superior  reconciliation  of  their  moral  system*,  unless, 
indeed,  like  the  humble  expectant,  "  Daniel  Wilkins,"  we,  the 
people  of  England,  seeking  knowledge',  are  content  to  wail 
for  an  additional  illumination,  aa  the  favoured  class  of  intel 
lectoal  beings,  for  whom,  the  admired  of  the  Edinbni^h  Re' 
viewer,  entertains  such  high  veneration  and  loving  solicitude. 
It  would  be  well  if  eome  of  our  reforming  senators  would 
r^ulate  their  feelings  and  their  public  conduct  by  the  example 
which  ancient  Rome  always  presents  to  them,  in  the  day  of 

momt  Uarning  into  tbe  thnde.  So  much  for  ihe  progrcM  of  human  nisdom. — 
See  Code  ofGenlix)  Laws,  uid  writing!  at  Sir  William  Jontt. 

'  At  Iho  recent  election  for  Nottinglmn,  Sir  John  C»in  Hobhouic  ii  reported 
to  hara  Mid,  in  bia  congntulDtorr  mddrcH  to  Ihe  electon,  in  alliiaion  to  Sir  R.' 
Peel'a  tdminiitntioii-."  /  oomidtTtd  their  ttittexM  at  a  mitnalrji,  ml  omlji  Ui/Us 
ddrtMittlal  to  tht  public  lervia,  bul  a  ttaiH  on  piiUic  morxiti."  Afler  Ihii  gron 
■tUck  and  foul  calumny  from  aUiero/,  and  a  re/ormed  Whig,  on  an  entire  body 
of  honoaiable  men,  wtoM  dcodj  deny  tbe  juilice  of  the  assertion,  we  may 
■xpect  aometliing  from  Str  John  Cam  lIobbonK  and  hit  colleaguri,  which  will 
not  only  electrify  Ihe  whole  Engliah  nation,  but  utonlth  the  v<iAA.~Credal 
JuJtmul  The  gloriani  minority  of  "  tint  limdred"  ji,  however,  a  tad 
obatadel 

t  Vide  an  Aniiout  Appeal  from  "  D.  Daniel  Wilkina  "  to  "  Iwac  Tomkina  " 
and  hii  Patron,  in  tbe  form  of  a  Letter,  dated  from  "Cimmeiii,  April  2i, 
1835,"  and  publlibed  al  length  in  Ihe  Tima  Journal  of  April  27th. 
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her  moral  degeneracy,  vhen  Uie  domioation  of  die  tribnnM, 
arged  on  by  a  fachoat  populace  and  its  asfuring  aModstea. 
paved  the  way  for  her  destrnction,  and  thus  verified  the  pie- 
dictions  of  Scipio  Africanns.  Snch  a  conne  would  teat  tbv 
sincerity  as  patriots,  and  not  the  mere  hypocritical  userton  tt 
freedom,  only  worthy  of  being  assigned  over  to  marited  con- 
tempt. Whether  the  libertieB  of  a  great  people  beeiKae  ket  to 
than,  by  the  absence  of  sterling  merit,  defioency  of  honour  and 
principle,  or  from  an  ill-judged  imponity  oa  die  part  of  tlie 
people  themselves  towards  their  managers,  those  who  assaine 
the  direction  of  state  aAira,  are  equally  responnUe  far  tbe 
consequences  to  their  country. 

With  those  who  imagine  the  progress  of  human  crests  to 
be  directed  by  a  ^Kscies  of  fotaliam,  rather  than  depeudent 
mider  God,  upon  the  contingencies  of  social  Ufe,  its  laws, 
necessities,  and  morak ;  and  fnlly  capable  of  bein^  regulated 
by  a  wise  and  discreet  policy,  die  Interests  of  a  nation  ap- 
proaching its  min,  present  only  a  contracted  scene  for  conl^- 
plation  ;  but,  whenever  a  concatenation  of  unfovonrable  cir- 
cumstances, both  within  the  Senate  and  without,  arising  tnm 
the  loss  of  public  virtae  in  the  State,  contribnting  to  that 
end.  is  not  met  by  corresponding  ability — by  an  inflexible 
promptitude  of  moral  purpose,  on  the  part  of  that  body  wbicb 
holds  the  reins  of  government,  the  equilibrium  of  poma  (^ 
baUutee  de  la  liherti),  the  subject  becomes  entitled  to  gran 
cossidercLtion,  if  not  to  melancholy  reSection.  We  moat  not 
yet  despair,  although  Voltaire' g  brilliant,  set  in  new  foil,  should 
sparkle  in  the  laud,  and,  dazzling  short-sighted  individaab, 
even  be  prized  where  it  should  be  most  disowned ;  and  wbtA, 
alas!  is  too  much  the  case  wiUi  others  who  clamour  roost 
loudly  for  reform — c&erchet  le  bijou — votu  le  trottveret  partiml  ■ 
Hence  the  attempts  to  dismantle  the  Church,  mm  obslOMle  the 
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aacred  obligation  of  an  oatk '.  Hence  the  desire,  as  in  revo- 
Intionaiy  France,  to  despoil  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  land 
— to  destroy  its  State  utility — to  establish  the  left-handed 
equality  of  civil  rights — to  give  to  pedantic  vtilitariamsTii,  the 
places  and  offices  occupied  by  religion  and  rational  philosophy. 
"  Depression  of  the  nobility,"  says  Bacon,  "  may  make  a  king 
more  absolute,  hat  less  eecnre ; — the  masterpiece  of  supersti- 
tion is  nith  the  people ;  and  in  all  snperstitions  wue  $nen  follow 
fooU,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  ill  purgings,  when  the  people 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  (WMf,  thU  I  vill  dcifnid,  to  the  ntniMl  of  my  power,  Cho  Hf- 
HemaU  of  pmptrif  •ntlMAUt  naim,  at  eitaUulttd  bji  dnZovi;  and  I  do  hereby 
^H**^*'"*.  dii&Tow,  and  ulomnly  kbjure  uiy  ]nt«ntion  to  tiabrtrt  the  prtaent 
Clmrdt  EiiaiMmeni,  la  tcttUd  6jr  taw,  KiUin  (tti  no/m ;  taA  I  do  lolciDiilj 
tmtia,  thU  I  nenr  vill  eisrciH  uiy  piiTilcge  to  which  I  un  ot  may  become 
entitled,  to  duttai  or  IBtakm  tie  Pnledant  Stligiom  or  Prolalant  Goamnenl 
in  At  UnUed  Kiagdiym.  And  I  do  (olemDly,  ia  the  preienco  of  Ood,  profeEs, 
testify,  and  declue,  that  I  do  make  thii  declara^o,  and  every  part  thereof,  in 
the  pluQ  and  ordinary  niua  of  the  words  of  thia  oath,  wiihoid  anjf  enuum, 
tquimcatioii,  or  maital  raervatioM  ahatertr.  So  kdp  ne  Ood." — Form  of  oath 
tdum  by  Ronuui  Catholic  Memben  iii  the  Home  of  Commooi.— Vide  Act  of 
ParUunenl,  c^.  7,  aec.  2, 1 0  Geo.  t. 

HotioB  of  Lord  J.  Ruawll,  March  30,  1035:—"  That  thii  Hoiue  rcsolTe 
haelf  IdIo  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Haute,  in  order  to  conaidcr  the  pieaenl 
Mate  of  the  Church  Eatabliibment  In  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  applyli^  any 
mploa  ot  the  revennea,  not  required  for  the  ipirilual  cure  of  il>  memben,  to 
die  geiuinl  edncaUon  of  all  claaaea  of  thepeople,  without  distinction  of  religioua 
pertnaaion."  Thirty-four  Roman  Catholic  memben  voted  for  the  preceding, 
cnatfai|[  the  actual  majoiitr  ^ainit  Ibo  Proteatant  Church.    Opudor!  Ofiebu! 

In  addition  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  £afenH,  before  noticed,  p.  448, 
by  fiirther  decreet  of  Popei  Qregory  the  Ninth  and  Innocent  the  Third,  "  AU 
aaOu  taken  andrtay  to  the  ntonMb  o^  the  iolji  Somm  ChMrei,"  are  declared 
jmytriu,  a»d  not  to  btmttdertd  at  oatie."  An  oath  ia  the  only  Kcvrilg  to  the 
FrotetUnt  Church  at  preaent  eiiiting,  under  the  "  Roman  Calholig  Civil  Dii- 
aUIitin  Relief  Bill"— See  Affikdix,  at  the  end. 
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ftct  tbe  chief  phyeician."  Sacli  ven  the  views  lA  that  muter- 
mind,  whose  opinions,  thus  elucidated,  show  the  error  to  be 
decisive,  where  the  couclueiou  is  drawn  &om  the  aaanmed  pos- 
seseioa  of  knowledge  without  the  exercise  of  ita  accompanTing 
advantages. 

The  members  of  the  retired  cabinet,  with  their  Rtgfat 
Honourable  Chief,  may  well  feel  proud,  under  the  ponyattad:! 
of  individual  calnmwiators,  though  sustaioed  by  high  morality'. 
To  the  former,  in  the  words  of  an  addreea  frcan  the  gentry  and 
inhabitants  of  BuUth,  in  Wales,  "  belong  the  congratulatiDns 
due  to  a  triumph  of  the  purest  kind, — numerical  ionx,  ahanK- 
lessly  arrayed  against  force  of  argoment — falsehood  agaioat 
focta — personal  maUce  against  public  virtue ;  which  may 
achieve  a  disgraceful  victory,  but  the  triumph  rttnaina  with 
the  vanquished '."  To  Sir  Robert  Peel,  individually,  (p*  iMito 
juttitia.)  without  reference  to  party  feeling,  the  tribute  of  learn- 
ing and  the  homage  of  genius,  will  descend,  in  its  nnbiasfed 
judgment,  to  posterity ;  and,  supported  by  truth,  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  were  it  only  for  its  classic  elegance  and  lofty 
sentiment,  expressed  in  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  the 
Heads  and  Membera  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  :— "  Km  fail 
but  with  the  ruM  of  our  Cotutitutitm  and  our  Monarchf ;"  and, 
only  equalled,  by  oneof  the  greatest  statesmen  of  modem  times, 
may,  adopting  his  quotation  from  the  Roman  senator,  repeat, 
"  Catena  aetty>er  bene  geit^,  mihi  uni  conservata,  reipvilicm  gnt*- 
lationetH  decrevulu!"  "  Yon  can  only  be  conqnered.  when  the 
rank,  the  property,  the  intellect,  and  the  religioD  of  BritUB> 
are  overborne  by  ignorance,  by  numbers,  and  by  infidelity !" 

W^BOtioB    of  ikt 

tMieOBT ;  txA  under  the  Duk  of  "  TindicMiDg  ■  gnat  pUic  princifls,"  ff- 
immff,  in  the  nHi  of  Lord   3tulcy,  "  ^nm  nfBMx  T     On  a  liiamwl  b 

moralili! 
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Folittcal  distinctiona  and  difierraceB  lutre  erex,  mnce  the 
orgaaizttioa  of  society  asBomed  a  systematic  ttarm,  bees  mnl- 
tJ&iioDs  and  ocmtradictory ;  and  in  proportion  as  states  be- 
came  cinlized,  and  human  intelligence  progT««ted  by  aid  of 
learning,  lite  conflicting  inflneDces  of  opinion  have  prevailed, 
in  propmtion  to  the  real  emergencies,  the  necessities,  or  the 
tnaginary  wants  (tf  mankind ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  has  principally  arisen  from  a  vain  predilection  in 
favonr  of  the  doctnne  of  aiatraa  rightt,  and  an  overweening 
partiality  or  apostate,  inclination  towards  itreligion  and  mo- 
dem philosophy,  as  opposed  to  the  pare  infiuences  of  religion 
nulgenmiie  morality.  It  now  beccnnes  the  doty  of  the  Chris- 
tian legidattH-,  to  be  donbly  on  tus  guard,  lest  by  conceding  to 
the  specious  sophistry  of  tceptic*.  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  rude 
TCkice  of  clamom-,  on  the  other,  in  favour  of  untried  theories, 
he  maybarterthe  safeguards  which  are  essential  to  the  repoee 
of  the  State,  and  the  fabric  of  society  itself  in  these  kingdoms, 
vnder  established  law ;  whilst  it  is  his  bounden  duty,  and 
-  should  be  his  inclination,  deliberating  for  a  nation  of  freemen, 
to  assist  with  due  precantion,  in  adapting  the  elasticity  of  our 
JMtly  ^xed  Constitution,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and 
the  altered  condition  of  Uie  people,  ever  keeping  in  view  those 
great,  and  wise,  and  vital  principles,  on  which  the  laith  and 
monarchy  of  his  country  have  been  laid  down,  for  the  equal 
assurance,  the  mutual  benefit,  and  the  independent  protection 
of  all  classes  of  its  citizens. 

In  conclusion, — the  momentous  circumstances  of  the  times, 
including  recent  parliamentary  events,  having  occasioued  the 
extension  of  this  chapter  far  beyond  the  limits  originally 
intended,  an  apology  is  tendered,  grounded  on  the  importance 
of  the  occasion ;  for  the  Author,  any  more  than  the  public, 
and  probably  many  of  the  Peers,  did  not  contemplate,  under 
late  arrangements,  the  prompt  necessity  for  an  enlarged  dis- 
13 
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play  of  hie  very  humble  services,  in  vindicatioii  of  the  Uonae 
of  Lords,  upon  constitational  groauds  ;  but  rendered  indispen- 
sable, by  th«  proceedings  of  a  factions  party  in  the  other 
House.  As  a  commoner,  and  a  member  of  the  BritiBh  oom- 
mnnity,  he  claims  an  excnse,  upon  public  grounds,  for  attempt- 
ing a  task  BO  oiteroia,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  Christian  duty, 
and  he  feels,  that  the  grave  magnitude  of  the  subject  will  atd 
his  appeal.  Every  Christian  Englishman,  shonldhave  a  vice- 
gerent ruling  within  his  own  bosom,  for  conscience  sddom 
slumbers  without  peril.  There  is  a  s'tage  in  revolutionary 
proceedings,  at  which  it  becomes  every  honest  man  to  pause — 
to  reflect — to  make  up  his  mind — utntm  homm  meou  aec^, 
when  placed  between  Religion  and  Infidelity, — the  Gotfei 
Kingdom  of  Chritt  upon  earth,  and  the  arbitrary  rule  of  oa 
infallible  Pi^ml  Church.  In  joining  the  standard  of  Order, 
he  possesses  the  proud  satis&ction,  that  however  humble  the 
advocacy — however  inadequate  the  persuasive  weapons  he 
brings  to  the  conflict,  he  has  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Tntth — 
enrolled  under  the  standard  of  Him,  of  whom  the  Psalmist 
emphatically  says,  "  Tub  Loan  of  Hosts  is  with  us — the  God 
or  Jacob  is  our  refuge" — the  measure  of  faiUi  and  of  hope, 
which  is  the  stay  of  the  Christian  Protestant,  and  the  dtadd 
of  his  Chorch ! 
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APPENDIX. 


A  coMPBrnaKNitYB  historj  of  the  illoBions  and  deceptiont  pnc- 
tised  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  the 
MtabliabiDent  and  exteosion  of  her  despotic  power,  would  fill  more 
volumes  than  any  history  eitaot.  Wherever  we  trace  her  progress, 
we  find  her  clothed  in  the  same  HUmlle,  pursuing  the  same  objects, 
and  maintaining  the  some  character,  given  her  by  Bottuel,  one  of 
her  own  dearest  champions,—"  La  plus  iatobroiKe  dt  lovttt  let 
Stcltt  Chr^Htiuut."  Whether  in  Italy,  the  seal  of  her  usurped 
dominion— in  Germany—in  Spain — in  France— in  Ireland— in 
America,  or  in  India,  the  reUgion  of  the  Papacy  is  the  r«ligion  of 
curses— of  penalties — of  excommunication — of  auricular  confea- 
■ion — of  indulgences,  penance,  akiobilio»—o{  Saint-worship, 
superstition,  infallibility,  ttipremwy!  Semper  eadem,  with  this 
Chnrch,  whenever  her  position  enables  her  to  assert  "AerAoIy 
tamity,  and  the  holy  deUcacjf  qf  her  sentimtHtt,"  under  these,  the 
easentials  of  her  creed.  Her  political  principles  are  founded  upon 
them  i  and  when  she  cannot  exercise  auihorily,  she  has  recourse 
to  sophistry,  to  dissimulation,  and  mystification.  Well,  indeed, 
may  the  Papal  Church  desire  to  draw  a  veil  over  her  own  misdeeds 
—to  blot  out,  or  obscure  from  the  tight  of  day,  those  records, 
which  have,  in  an  involuntary  form,  been  furnished  by  her  own 
sons,  completing  the  colossal  monument  of  iniquity  she  has  vainly 
attempted  to  break  down. 

"  When  a  dt^^matical  point  ia  to  be  determined,  the  CathoHe 
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CAvrcft  tpeak»  but  once,  and  her  dteret  it  irrmoeable.  Tkt  toltma 
deUrmmationt  qf  Omtral  Cowictif  bats  rbhaikbd  unaltbaabl«, 
aad  WILL  BTM  BK  HO."— H'aJiiwIey'*  Go.  Hitt.  <tf  the  Ckmvk, 
chap,  ix.  p.  234. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  this  ia  the  true  recorded  pnctice, 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  all  astonishment 
must  cease  with  seDsible  minds,  howerer  glaring  the  tmmontlity> 
the  sin  of  such  delusion — the  baseness  of  the  subterfoge,  of  doing 
nil,  that  good  may  accrue  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  If  the 
decrees  of  her  General  Councils  are  irmoeabU,  and  which  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  Church  proves  them  to  be,  whenever  she 
can  enforce  them, — it  follows,  that  an  Qot\  taken  against  the  rod 
or  presumed  interests  of  that  Church  is  not  binding  i  and  that 
mental  reserration  is  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  by  the  an- 
thority  of  the  Cbnrcb  herself,  or  those  who  execute  and  repreaent 
her  higher  powers,  viz.  her  Councils,  and  the  Pope,  ez  eotkedrS; 
and  on  the  principle  of  the  Jesuits,  ad  mqjorem  Dei  gloriam  I — 
Let  bis  Holiness  first  spesk,  em  cathedrd. 

"  Non  dteendo  mnl  juramettla,  ted  potiut  perjuria  qua  contra 
iitilitatem  eeeletiatticam,  et  lattelonen  patrwn  eeniwii  inttituta," — 
Cone.  Lateran,  sub  Alexandre  III.  cap.  xvi.  553.  torn.  3.  pars  3, 


"  Those  obligations  are  not  to  be  called  oatkt,  but  rather  per- 
jmitt,  which  are  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Church,  and  the  institutions  of  the  holy  fathers." — IGM  Ccbm* 
of  lk«  Coandl  o/ Laleran,  as  above.  See  also  "  He  Digttt  <if 
Irish  Evidenet,"  1824  and  182t>,  part  li.  pp.  183—193. 

Now,  if  it  be  pretended  that  this  principle  is  grown  into  dnt- 
uetude,  or  become,  like  my  Lord  Plnnket's  "  old  slmanac,"  obtobtt, 
such  preteuce  is  a  flsgrant  deception  and  falsehood  t  for  on  the 
13th  Noveniier,  1835,  (vide  Note,  p.  448,  erroneously  there  dated 
1835,)  a  PqxU  Bull  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  very  Canon, 
embodying  neariy  the  whole  of  its  express  terms,  substituting 
promite  for  "  obligations,"  and  traditiont  for  "  fathers '."  In  what 
case,  then,  stands  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  by  the  seco- 
rity  of  a  parliamentary  oalk, — or,  per  contra,  what  jfnartmtee  has 
the  legislature  agaiust  such  mental  reservation,  or  Sateo  ordine 
S^eopaS  vel  PapaU  t»  eatktdrdf 
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Now  we  must  judge  men  hy  their  actiona,  not  hy  their  decU- 
rationa ;  aod  in  the  midat  of  all  declantione  and  oaths  to  the  con- 
tnirj'.  Popery,  with  unblushing  front,  ii  now  opealj  prepared, 
BUppoited  by  an  amocietion  of  confedented  apostate  Whigs  and 
levelling  Radicals,  to  annihilate  our  Protestant  institutions,  over 
which,  in  an  unguarded,  impolitic,  and  falsely  confiding  moment, 
we  have  given  its  disciples  a  Ii^isktive  control,  or  rattier  the  op- 
portunity for  abusing  a  sacred  slate  trust.  Already  one  part  of 
our  venerable  Protestant  Establishment  totters  to  its  foundation, 
in  the  security  of  its  temporalties — its  means  of  grace  and  useful- 
ness )  whilst  its  more  faithful  sons  are  justly  alarmed  for  the 
CDUsequencea  to  pure  spiritual  inslniction,  which  the  proposed 
measure*  must  materially  circumscribe,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
entirely  abrogate;  but  thanks  to  God,  the  voice  of  Protestant 
England  baa  proclaimed  her  dissent  to  the  unholy,  the  unjust,  and 
the  unconstitutional  design  of  spoliation  !  Protestantism,  the  fair 
faerald  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth,  has  arisen  from  her  slum  - 
ber ;  and  arrayed  in  the  mantle  of  Him,  whose  Gospel  is  the  ptower 
of  God  unto  salvation,  she  marshals  ber  followers,  and  disdains 
the  imperious  foe, — disclaims  the  association  of  apostate  sons,  who 
would  resign  to  the  enemies  of  her  Lord  and  King  the  outworks, 
the  buttresses,  which  constitute  the  citadel  of  the  Christian's  faith. 
Do  we  make  strong  assertions?  Let  us  judge  the  Church  of 
Rome  by  her  own  acts— by  her  avowed  prindples— by  her  Coun- 
cils. Let  her  and  her  advocates  leam  the  tntlk,  and  bear  her  con- 
demnation from  her  own  mouth — la  viriU  tai*  ptvr. 

Tbe  entire  constitution,  spirit,  policy,  and  discipline  of  the 
Papal  Church  in  Ireland  are  at  variance  with,  and  opposed  to,  tbe 
law  of  tbe  land.  The  concealment  of  crime,  and  even  its  en- 
couragement towards  Protestants,  on  tbe  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  political  laity,  its  confederate,  arepart 
and  parcel  of  tbe  autbomed  and  immoral  system  of  Popery  itself, 
for  the  subversion  of  all  other  creeds,  in  favour  of  its  own, — tbe 
snbjugation  of  all  other  power  to  its  despotic  sway,  its  iroa-bound 
tyranny  of  soul,  conscience,  person,  and  property  \  Already  has 
the  Gocette  (fe  Franct,  availing  itself  of  the  policy  assumed  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  involving  his  declared  principles,  his  prefe. 
rence  for  "  mofchy  to  dt»poti»m,"  proclaimed  *'  La  rulanralion 
dt  ia  tctence  poMiqut,"  that  is,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  *«■ 
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r«tMiiiptitm  of  Iht  monarch/ qfEmflmd'.  Vtrlnm  i^riaUi.  Pnglith- 
rncti  miut  have  at  leut  an  outline  of  what  this  idence  really  ia, 
drawn  from  the  arehiTci  of  the  Court  of  Rome — the  tnefmm  t^ie- 
tormm  of  the  holy  Pontiff  himulf.  And  Gret,  for  an  advanced 
point,  let  «  pnl  the  simple  queation — Doet  not  Ike  fiwdal  aad 
apwoqpaJ  oath  ofJtaUi/  to  the  Pope,  amtvuied  to  be  takm  by  llie  Ramtm 
CalkoUo  prieilkoed,  tmbodglhedtclarationori^imuttvMjoUoiBiaff — 

Vft  DBCI^BB,  aA.1,  DBPIKK,  AND  PHONODNCS,  THAT  IT  IB  ALTO- 
ftBTHBB  NBCBSSART  TO  SALVATION  FOR  BVtRV  CBBATDEB  TO  BB 
SDBJKCT  TO  TUB  BoKAN  PoNTIFf!  ! 

Is  not  this  episcopal  oath  of  feudal  allegiance  and  inprenwcy 
bindJD^  on  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  through  the  priesthood  j  and 
does  not  this  oath  andthatof  PiualV.  (without  mental  reservation) 
cancel  or  render  null  and  void  all  other  oaths,  hostile  or  (^ipowd 
thereto,  in  qMrit,  as  welt  as  in  Ulter  f 

What  does  the  decree  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Laterao,  l^d 
under  mandate  of  the  holy  Pontiff  himself,  aay  in  sustenance  of 
the  principles,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  power  and  objects  of  this 
feudal  oath  t  Lest  it  may  be  denied,  let  the  act  apeak  for  itaelf 
in  its  original  toi^pie  1 — 

"  Et  si  necesw  fuerit,  per  censuram  ecclesiasticam  compbli^k- 
TOR  secuhtfca  potettates  quibuscunque  juogantur  offidis,  quod 
de  terns  sutr  juriadictioni  subjecti*  universes  bnreCicos  ab  eccleafc 
denotatos  boni  fide  pru  viribus  extenniiiare  atudebunl,  et  ai  satja- 
faoere  cootempeerit  intra  annum  significetur  summo  PoHTina, 
ut  ex  tunc  ipsb  vasbalob  ab  rjus  fivblitatb  dknvnciri  ab«o- 
LvTos  et  terram  eiponat  Catholicib  ocgopanduu  qui  earn, 
extenninatis  bereticis,  sinbclla  aoNTBAOicTtoNB  possidbaht, 
et  in  fidei  puritate  conterrent." — Cone.  lAteran.  iv.  anno  Domiu 
1315.  Can.  3. 


"  And  if  it  shall  be  necessary,  let  the  secular  powers  be  com- 
pelled, whatever  situation  they  may  fill,  to  give  due  diliguce, 
according  to  thur  power,  to  tttennvMt  ait  tkoie  vko  art  marked 


e  expoBition  of  thf  polirj-  dKUrcd  br  ihii  Ramu  Catbolk 
orgin  wilh  rcgiud  to  EngUnd,  in  (he  Tima  journd  nf  siturd«y,  Mst  tbe  9th, 
with  eitnet*,  dMisnIorf  of  the  coiuequenca  to  ib«  PnHcatani  Churr^ 
thiDiK,  ind  noUlily,  wUch  mutt  nmlt  from  the  Riuaell  inaontiau  tchtmr. 
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oml  by  tht  CImreh  ai  heretiet,  from  the  lands  inbject  to  their  jura- 
diction  {  and  in  case  they  shall  contemptnoual]'  refuBc  to  make 
satisbctioii  within  one  year,  it  shall  be  signified  to  the  Sovereiffit 
PaU^,  that,  as  occasion  maj  be,  he  may  declare  his  subjects 
abtohed  fivm  Iheir  atlegiance,  and  lay  open  his  country  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  Catholics,  who,  exteminatifiy  fie  ktretict,  shall  thence 
hold  it  without  contradiction,  and  preserve  it  in  the  purity  of  the 
fioib ! !  I" 

Here  we  have  a  fair  sample  of  papal  intolerance — of  despotic  usur- 
pation— of  teiring  on  temporal  power,  authorized  by  an  tmrepeaied 
decree  of  the  famous  Council  of  lAteran,  and  standing  in  the 
CanonLan  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  license  to  define 
iereiy  romains  to  her  ad  HbUiuit;  and  thus  does  the  possessor  of 
the  papal  tiara  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  Cpfo  re  nata  e>  cati- 
drd)  to  dispossess  every  lord  or  prince  of  bis  la»d,  and  the  alle- 
giance of  his  subjects,  whenever  hie  spiritual  or  secular  vaualt 
may  think  fit  or  ezpniwnf  to  proclaim  the  latter  herttic;  and  as  the 
Churchof  Rome  is  ti>>jrerjaj,this  authority,  of  course,  extendstoall 
states  and  jurisdictions ;  but  more  especi^y  to  Irtland,  as  having 
been  claimed  by  Pope  Adnan  as  his  own  property,  and  delivered 
over  by  him  to  his  dear  son,  Henry  the  Second,  of  Catholic  me- 
mory! One  more  specimen  of  this  famous  eiterminatlng  decree, 
from  another  papal  authority,  or  Roman  Catholic  source,  turning 
(a  la  Don  CarlotJ  their  own  guns  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Fro- 
tsatant  Church.  The  powers  are  here  somewhat  enlarged.  From 
the  "  Jjobbti  tt  Co$tartii  ConaiUa,"  vol.  xi.  part  i.  page  148, 
Canon  the  Third — Dt  Hatrelidt.  "  Lei  leoatar  powers,  whatever 
office  they  execute,  he  admonished,  persuaded,  and,  if  necessary, 
Cti  optu  meoes»UJ  emnpeiied  by  ecclesiastical  censure,  that  as  they 
desire  to  be  reputed  and  accounted  faithful,  so  they  woold  publklf 
take  an  oath  Jot  Ike  d^enct  iff  the  faith,  (that  is,  the  Roman 
Catholic,)  that  they  would  endeavour  in  all  good  faith,  according 
to  their  power,  to  detlroy  all  keretioi,  marked  by  the  CJUtrcA,  out 
of  the  lande  of  their  jvritdiction.  But  if  the  temporal  Prince, 
being  admonished  and  required,  shall  neglect  U>  purge  his  land 
from  this  heretical  filthiness,  he  shall  be  «aconununtca<ed  by  the 
buhopt  qf  the  prooinee;  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  give  satisfaction 
within  a  year,  let  it  be  signified  to  the  Sovereign  Pope  at  Rome, 
that  he  may  forthwith  pronounce  his  vassals  absolved  from  their 
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■Uegiaoce,  and  expOM  hi*  bud  to  be  poaaenad  bf  CatkoUet,  wbot 
iaeiitg  deriroftd  the  laretto,  may  ponsM  it  without  contndtetioa, 
md  prMerve  it  in  the  parity  of  the  faith  t  stTing  the  right  of  the 
principal  Lord,  whilat  that  he  doth  iiuk«  ao  ktmJnmet  Uento. 
NeveithelMi  the  ume  law  b  to  be  obaerred  towarda  tbcgm  who 
have  DO  principal  Lord  I" 

There  is  the  docrae  of  Boniface  VIII.,  o^ied  into,  adopted,  ntd 
standing  in  the  Canon  Law,  the  statute  booli  of  the  papal  Rain- 
Will  Doctor  M'Hale  or  Mr.O'Connell deny  this  fact,  OTsatisfr  the 
pTotoabut  memben  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  what  light  tha 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  JViMtiood  and  Laky,  oatBrtain  h. 
This  is  a  vital  point.  If  the  reader  wishes  soond  infomaitiasi,  let 
him  ootwult  Borrow'*  TVecdise  <m  Ue  P<ip<'a  aprwacy. 

Under  the  Oath  t^  Pitu  Ike  Fbmlk,  and  the  l^tcran  Decree,  tbo 
folloiving  Bulls  and  aeutencea  of  ezcunmimication  were  iasiied  in 
latter  timee  against  our  own  ^^testant  Princea,  via. 

HeniyVIII.  in    ....    1535,  bjr  Pope  Paul  III. 

Eliwbeth 1569,  RusV. 

Ditto 1580,  Gregory  XIII. 

Ditto 1687,  Siitoi  V. 

Ditto I600,  Clement  YIII. 

CharlM  I.  in  Ireland     .    .     1643,  Urban  VIII. 

Geo^e  II 1739,  Benedict  XIII. 

The  last  Pqial  Bull  against  the  Bngliab  Crown  waa  obtained  by 
"  the  "ntular  Bishops  of  Ireland,"  with  Buthority  to  dethrone 
their  Protestant  King  I 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  the  peremptory  Bull  itt  the  famooa 
HiidebrMd  (Cr^ory  the  Vllth},  with  hii  wmidatt  to  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror  (ID88)  to  "  perform  ftattj/  to  him  Cor  his  crMsn,' 
which  William  spumed  with  becoming  dignity  t  that  of  BoniCaea 
VIII.  toEAnard  ike  Fint,  1306  (see  page  983,  diap.  vi.),  claim, 
ing  to  be  "  liege  Lord  of  Scotland  {"  and  anothtr  by  IwmotemI  III. 
.{1310)  denouncing  Kii%  John,  and  demanding  a  return  to  hit 
fedtS.  *=■ 

In  bit  Bull  for  the  jubilee  of  1835,  the  late  Pope  Leo  XIL 
asserted  hia  pretended  right  to  extirpate  Aeresiat — ma  of  the 
conditions  of  gaining  "  the  moti  pleMtay  laid  eompltte  a 
mdpardomo/^i^  (Aev-  tuu,"  waa  that  of  pouring  forth" 
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proftn  to  Qod  Jbr  Ike  tpetdj/  txaUatwM  qf  the  HMg  Chmrek,  and 


As  to  ttie  pow«r  of  the  Pope  and  hu  Biahopa,  to  sbMlve  both 
the  BoQUU  Cathdic  printhood  and  Uity,  from  all  oaths  takea  in 
what  thef  may  please  to  define  pr^Hdice  to  the  Papal  Church,  and 
her  creed  or  policy,  we  have  the  anthority  of  Bellarmin,  the  most 
iMrned  of  her  championg  who  erer  wrote,  that,  "  ^  tht  Popt 
•IobM  BKtt  M  dedaruuf  oieei  to  be  aooo,  mui  virtuea  bvil,  the 
Ciurck  (i.  e.  Ihe  RoMm  Chnrek),  mutt  bdUve  himP"  Prepoa- 
twona  aa  ig  ibia  doctrine — immoral  as  ia  its  tendency,  it  is  no  lesa 
than  a  declared  principle,  by  which  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  mag  advance  her  otijecta  ;  and  conseqaoatly  a  principle  on 
which  her  priesthood  and  laity  nunf  act  nnder  the  principle  of 
mental  reservation  i  and  slthoogh  conscientioiu  CathoUca  vould 
poesihly  shudder  at  the  immorality  of  the  act,  there  are  always,  aa 
ezpenence  shows,  ntunbers  of  p(rittical  Catholics  to  he  found,  with 
alight  scruples  of  conscience,  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
aabterfuges  and  means  of  evasion,  which  the  doctrines  and  dogmas 
«f  their  Church  hold  oat,  under  the  sanction  of  her  general 
eotmcils,  and  the  acts  of  her  supreme  head,  founded  upon  them. 
But  what  says  Bellarmin  in  conclusion  of  this  inftllible  principle 
nsting  in  die  Pope— why,  that  "  tum  Grukcb  is  bound  to 

MAlRTAtN  IT,  OMUSS  SBa  WIBHKD  TO  SIN  AO&INaTCONSCIINCa!  !!" 

Now,  in  the  language  of  the  never<dying  Burks,  have  we  the 
"  demon  of  sophistry  unmasked," — here  is  license  for  conscience : 
is  it  doubted  I — let  the  author  spesk  for  himself ; 

'■FiDBS  C&THOUD*  DOCBT,  OMIiaH  VIETDTBM  ISSB  BONAM, 
OMItB  VITIDH  SeSB  MALUM  :  SI  ADTBM  FAFA  ERRARET  FBACI* 
FISNDO  VITIA,  VBI.  FBOHIBSHDO  VIKTnTBS,  TBNBBBTIJE  ECCLBBIA 

Cbbpbbb  VITU  esse  BONA  bt  VIRTUTES  MALAS.  nisi 
VBLLBT  coNTKA  coifsciBHtiAH  PBCCABB."— Bs/tBnwo,  de  RonMno 
PontiGce,  lib.  iv.  cap.  v. 

A  little  more  for  the  means  of  saUsfying  conscience,  where  the 
interests,  temporal  or  apiritual,  of  the  Romish,  as  opposed  to  tbe 
Protestant  Church,  are  concerned  i  and  we  maybe  permitted  to 
put  some  few  questions  to  the  advocates  of  measures,  which  must 
OAceasarily  place  the  Protestant  Church  of  Irehmd  at  the  mercy  of 
her  uncompromimng  enemy,  without  any  tongibU  ttdtriti/,  for  the 
little  which  may  be  left  to  her ;  for  m  oath  has  proved  itsdf  a 
V  2 
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treacherous  security  ioileed ;  aoil  although  tmuoK  may  apparently 
be  combined  witb  perjury,  where  the  Protestant  Chnrch  of  &ig' 
land  is  concerned,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  have  sworn  an 
oath  they  deem  far  more  sacred  and  hindiog  on  themHelTcs,  and 
their  entire  charge — they  have  ewom  to  their  supreme  head  to 
d^aid  and  to  ailend  their  Church — is  it  not  more  likely  they 
should  keep  such  oath?  In  what  positionare  they  placed  hetween 
the  tteo,  that  oath  taken  by  themselves  and  that  taken  by  their 
lay  representativea  I  Nor  are  they  responaible,  though  the  King 
should  be  adniitd  to  draw  a  distinction  between  his  exteutiee  and 
his  legitlaliM  conscience;  but  his  responsible  adviserB  are  an- 
swerable, if  such  advice  is  tendered  him,  because  they  lead  the 
vray  to  such  interpretation,  and  the  former  may  urge  "  »ec  inter- 
prelmtdo  sibi  jtujaraadam  el  lege*  aplai  faeere  !"  Thus,  they  wiD 
successfully  rebut  the  charge  of  treasonable  design,  whilst  the 
facilities  for  levelUng  a  faith  to  which  they  are,  by  every  tie  they 
hold  sacred  (justifiable  or  not  it  matters  little)  oppc^ed,  are  thrown 
in  their  way,  by  those  who  should  be  the  last  to  concede  them. 
We,  as  Protestants,  form  our  own  interpretatioQ  of  the  oMiga-' 
lion — the  Roman  Catiiolics  form  another  for  themselves;  and 
although  we  may  dispute  the  morality,  they  will  plead  a  justifica- 
tion upon  grounds  of  ei^edient  anudeace  ;  for  it  is  not  in  political 
as  it  is  in  legal  dispute,  "  eertmn  est  quod  certian  reddndi  pottet." 
This  is  the  position  in  which  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  is 
placed  by  Lord  John  Russell's  motion,  and  its  attendant  consc' 
quences ! 

The  confederated  liberals  of  the  opposing  creeds,  will  declare  this 
asserted  principle  of  mental  reservation  a  calumny  against  their 
associated  brethren;  he  it  so,  the  calumny  proceeds  from  the 
Papal,  not  the  Protestant  boundaries.  What  says  the  doctrine  of 
the  Jesuits,  whose  influence  in  old  Ireland  is  pretty  well  known, 
and  their  principles  followed? 

SuareedevirttittetttaliireUgioTiit,  Tom.il.  pp.  473,475.  Lngd. 
1641. — "I  maintain, first,  that  intrinsically  there  is  itaerifui  efom- 
eatiort,  evm in sviearing  toil,  whmce il  folloiDt  thai  thertii  no petjiry 
»  if.  Equivocation  in  discouise  does  not  always  include  ■  be, 
therefore  it  is  not  perjury,  nor  intrinsically  evil,  to  affirm  such  a 
thing  (citi  anoalh.  The  reason  is,  that  a  lie  is  a  thing  spoken 
contrary  to  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker,  because  he  is  required  to 
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cottform  ki»  toonU  to  hit  own  inlattitMi  but  not  atoajw  obUtftd  to 
do  $0  la  the  ottention  of  him  viko  Httmt.  Noir  the  former  (the 
•peaket)  cannot  be  said  to  ipesk  contrary  to  his  thoughts  when 
be  uaes  equivocal  term*  in  a  senae  agreeing  with  bia  own  intention 
only:  therefore  he  does  not  lie,  nor  do  any  thing  intrinaicslly  evil 
in  thua  apeaking.  I  aay,  in  the  second  place,  aa  often  aa  for  an 
boDMt  cause,  words  are  need  which  convey  a  meaning  differing 
from  the  thoughts  of  him  who  uaet  tham,  neither  penury  nor  sin 
is  incurred,  even  if  an  oath  be  added ;  which  I  will  prove  by 
examples  given  by  good  authors  and  received  by  custom.  If  a 
man,  who  baa  contracted  exteriorly,  vitliout  an  mlattion  qf  per- 
forming,  is  questioned  by  a  judge,  and  required  to  declare,  under 
sanction  of  an  ooik,  whether  he  haa  ao  promiaed  or  contracted  be 
may  simply  say  no,  because  it  may  have  a  legitimate  sense,  namely, 
/  iooe  mot  promittd  mtk  a  promtt  that  I  mata  to  ktep,  or  that 
obUget  me;  and  he  has  a  legitimate  reason  for  thua  answering, 
■ince  otherwise  not  being  able  to  prove  the  dfftct  qfimtmiitm,  be 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  that  which  in  fact  (conscientiously)  he 
did  not  owe.  It  is  thus  Nacamt  teaches,  when  he  aaya,  that  a* 
wUh  may  be  taktn,  not  only  that  he  hat  not  tkni  promited;  but 
even  if  he  is  aaked,  that  be  has  not  utttred  such  worda, 
mtdmrttat^g  HuU  he  kat  not  pronoanetd  them  m  promiting 
tnilf,  or  that  be  has  not  uttered  them  in  a  way  that  he  is  obliged 
to  confess.  Thua  we  have  resolved  the  question,  and  proved 
that  mental  equivocation  is  permisaible  within  certain  limita- 
tions IM" 

Regtiaidiu,  Praxit  fori  PanilentialU,  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  IS,  c.  7  — 
"  If  a  man  haa  a  legitimate  re^ou  to  use  ambiguity  or  artifice  in 
swearing,  although  he  to  whom  the  oath  is  made  understands 
him  in  a  different  aense,  and  is  consequently  deetieed,  he  does  not 
■in  mortaUjf,  aometimes  not  even  veniallji.  It  is  asked  whether  it 
is  permitted  to  evade  the  truth  by  ambiguous  discourse  I — it  ie 
answered,  it  is  permitted.  But  the  case  in  which  this  may  be 
done  without  an  uutruth  ia,  when  what  a  man  saya  is  true,  accord- 
ing to  his  oum  intention,  although  it  be  rtlatintlj/  ftdte  to  Ihta  of 
theperton  vho  lUttn*,  and  m  the  ordmory  acceptation.  It  is  how- 
ever to  be  observed,  that  the  ambiguity  here  spoken  of.  ie  not 
only  that  which  reanlts  from  the  different  signification  of  words, 
but  also  that  which  arises  when  the  words  used  are  in  fact  false. 
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uken  separately  and  in  themselves,  but  become  trae  by  the  tid  ot 
gome  additions  wbich  are  understood  by  him  who  speaks  1 ! !" 

FincentHU  FUUIueMa,  Jaeobut  Oordmau,  Gregorvnu  Gobatai, 
and  Joaxatt  dt  CartltHtu,  all  aaaert  the  same  principles  on  tbe 
rigbt  of  mental  reservation ;  the  latter  in  bis  CritU  TlUtAigiea, 
pp.  384 — 395. — "  It  is  permitted,  whether  in  trifling  or  impottant 
matters,  to  take  an  oalh  wiilhotU  an  intention  of  krqring  ■/,  if  a  man 
has  EuScient  reason  for  doing  so ;  and  this  is  so  certain  that 
Sanehet  aaaures  us,  that  all  tbe  docton  agree  in  thia  opinion.  Tbe 
internal  intention  is,  say  they,  tht  tout  of  tht  word*  ;  these  are 
therefore  as  dead  bodies  without  life,  and  f Ae  oatk  Uuet  aB  itt/brer 
if  i«  leha  made  it  did  not  intend  to  noear.  In  the  second  place, 
they  maintain  that  hDman  actions,  which  contract  an  obligstion, 
demand  tmatunt  qf  the  will  j  but  this  consent  cannot  be  given 
without  intending  to  do  that  action  from  wbich  the  obligation 
springs :  hence,  therefore,  since  an  oofft  is  an  action  which  pro- 
duces au  obligation,  whether  it  bs  to  speak  the  truth  or  perform  a 
promise,  it  requires  the  entire  eontatt  qftke  wiU,  and  cooseqaeatly 
the  intention  to  take  tbe  oath !  \  \" 

Paubu  LagBuom,  Theologia  MoraHi,  Lib.  iv.  Tract  3.  p.  36.— 
*'  In  order  to  swear  a  real  oath,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prononnce 
the  words  which  constitnte  its  material  expression,  if  we  have  not 
at  the  same  time  an  intention  to  swear  and  internally  to  call  on 
God  to  witness  the  troth,  otherwise  it  is  not  true,  but  a  siniulated 
and  artificial  oath — snch  an  oath  is  indeed  obligatory,  lomttimet  an 
accoant  of  the  reandal  ahich  it  may  cmue,  or  the  injary  Ut  oewcfUNi 
moy  dour,  but  doe*  not  impoie  at  a  duty  religioiu  binding  i  \\" 

Btuembamn  et  La  Croix,  TTuologia  MonUit,  Tom.  i.  lib.  3.  p. 
326. — "  Queit.  la  it  permitted  to  swear  eqmieoeollyi^Atu.  To 
swear  equivocally,  when  we  have  a  just  caose,  and  when  equivo- 
cation is  in  itself  permissible,  is  not  an  evil ;  because  in  so  far  as 
we  have  a  right  to  hide  our  sentiments  without  lying,  there  it  mo 
irret>ereuet  to  the  fmefity  of  an  oath  in  tmearing  it.  It  is  also 
allowable  to  swear  equivocally,  if  the  oath  is  unjustly  required, 
that  is,  if  he  who  administen  it  has  no  right  to  exact  it !  1 !" 

These  few  selected  specimens,  present  us  with  a  very  lur  expo- 
sition and  sample  of  Popery,  on  the  subject  of  mental  reservation ; 
nor  can  it  be  pretended,  in  the  teeth  of  tbe  decree  of  the  Lateran 
Council  before  cited,  and  of  tbe  Papal  Ball  of  Leo  xii.  I83S,  that 
13 
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these  priaciplea  are  the  priDciples  of  any  one  sect  or  order  of  the 
Romiah  Church.  The  justilication  for  all  the  fraud,  falsehood, 
impiety,  casuistry,  and  treachery  inrolved  in  them,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  actg  of  the  entire  Papal  Church,  her  tatrepeaUd  canon  Uue, 
and  the  edicts  of  her  Hupreme  head;  and  though  honeat  Pro- 
teatauta  would  shudder  at  the  black  atrocity  of  such  doctrines, 
infatuated,  spell-bonnd  and  bigotted,  prieatly  or  political  Catholics 
act  upon  them  in  too  many  instances,  with  few  compunctions  of 
conscience.  Here  they  are  recorded  in  an  English  dress,  that 
no  plea  of  ignoiunce  may  avail. 

No  man,  who  has  not  travelled  in  CathoUc  countries,  or  dived 
into  the  orcima  leleela  of  the  Papacy,  can  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  ramifications  of  its  policy,  superstition,  and  tyranny;  and 
any  opinion  formed  of  Popery,  from  its  latter  aspect  in  Englaiuj 
alone,  is  fallacious  in  the  highest  degree.  For  the  literary  policy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  exhibited  in  her  damnatory  Catalogues, 
or  btdeaes,  protubitory  and  eipurgalory,  consult  Mendham'a  work, 
published  by  Duncan,  London,  1630.  Civil  liberty  and  papal 
power,  are  wide  from  each  other,  as  the  poles  are  asunder, — the 
attempt  to  assimilate  them  betrays  a  weak  head,  if  not  a  corrupt 
heart,  discreditable  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,— a  burlesque 
tipon  the  assumed  wisdom  of  the  age. 

Let  inconsidenLte  Liberals  answer  the  following  questions  satis- 
factorily, if  they  can. 

Hu  not  Ibe  Church  of  Rome,  in  erery  put  of  tho  world,  broken  through 

■II  liw,  human  tnd  diving,  for  the  puipoM  of  eitcnniniting  keteif,  u  the  ia 
pleued  to  term  il,— Ihit  if,  the  Ooqwl,  or  Pralatinlnfonned  religion? 

Hu  (ho  Qol  iuvtriably  •uipended  faer  uUtruy  policy,  whtnever  the  dnnt 
not  exeidie  it,  ud  returned  it  u  occuion  faToured,  ucommuniatiDg  princes 
ad  iiyiufimi,  who  diipuud  "  her  holy  leieiil]',"  and  her  lupreme  authorllf  ? 

I)  the  not  at  thii  Teij  hour  itruggling  to  extend  her  power  even  in  this 
country,  by  an  increase  of  chapels,  b«yond  all  precedent, — the  foundation  of  an 
exteniiTe  rmmaitic  aiiMiJinuiit  at  Piincclhoipe,  near  Covenlrr — the  propooJ 
for  a  Calitdral  at  Bitmingbam— and  the  foimatiOD  of  another  lu^  Collegiate 
InatitnlloD  near  Batb,  with  perpeliul  misrioDa  in  otbei  placeaF 

Hu  ahe  ebanged  ber  fundamental  principlei  in  one  lagte  pomt, — abrogated 
one  of  the  peiud  bnUi  of  her  Popea,  or  repealed  any  portion  of  her  canon 
law,  and  ita  long  ailing  of  onoliesuM  againH  all  tboae  >he  ia  pleaied  (o  declare 
out  of  the  pale  of  aalvation  ? 

Don  ihe  not  at  Ihia  moment,   that  it,  by  ber  Iriah  prieadiood,  and  the 
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O-ConnaU  futj,  prvcl^Di  the  right  of  viTtiuU<r  taking  lit  lead,  «  Uie  flwil 
oflrdaad,  on  the  ibttnct  prindpic  of  sumbcn  7 

Do  Dot  ths  memlMn  of  ths  RomiD  Iritb  hicimrchj,  iweir  to  uuintun  iDTio- 
liU  the  TcDth  Article  of  Papt  Piia'i  Creed  ud  Oali,  uid  to  oUtm  tbe  Geoe- 
ni  Couocile  of  the  Romiui  Catholic  Church  in  thefolloviog  ttnai? 

"  /  liieteiK  andoiiilediy  mgtB  and  pro/ai  all  oMer  Uiingi  deUrmJ,  dtfimtd, 
and  dadand^  by  &e  tacrvd  Omoni  and  Oamral  GmmeiU,  ami  parHadorig  hg 
lit  iolf  Onmeii  of  Trmt.  Aid  I  aaideiiim.  rtjed,  and  ANATHUiArKK,  aU 
thaiffi  amirary  liento,  <md  aU  Atrtna  ictiei  Ae  OoitA  iai  nonrfm— wf,  r^jtdal 

■olemn  ablation,  and  to  beiniplidllr 


The  first  question  may  be  answered  by  a  short  extract  or  bistoir 
otfigurei,  furnished  by  a  tenmed  Spaniard,  whose  book  the  author 
opportunely  met  with,  when  on  bis  travels.  It  more  than  coniiniiB 
Llorente's  History,  (ride  quotation,  p.  434.)  It  ia  entitled  PoUtie* 
Ecclenaglica,  printed  at  Valencia,  1831 ;  and,  under  the  head  of 
"  El  Fmelismo  tf  a  Religion,"  the  Ikird  vokane  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  human  victims  to  papal  tyiwiny. 

la  IL*  Pontific«>e  of  Gregory  VII.  (HiUebnnd,)  including  thoM 

who  fell  iohhOnuadei  igunat  theemptror 300,000 

The  victiiiuofBuiiuiiujexMutioii  duiing  thegmt  EMtcm  sehiBia      50,000  I 
The  war  of  the  Uontea,  oecanoned  bj  the  murder  of  John  Hum 

and  Jerome  of  Prague 150,000 

'IbeiiataemotMermdotiiaACabnera,&c 18,000 

The  exeeutiona  by  tvrmitg,    &c,   in    the   vaiiooa   coimtiiea    at 

Europe,  from  Pope  Leo  X  to  Clement  IX 2,000,000  I  < 

Bj  the  decK«a  of  the  loquiuCion  300,000 

In  America  (South)  from  the  autboril]' of  Jtf.&ZataNOt. 5,000,000!! 

In  lundt;  other  pUcea  enumerstad    1,900,000  1 1 

Makii^  a  lolal,  without  iocluding  the  maaiKTe  of  Paris,  iw.  of  ...  9^696,800 1 ! 

And  yet,  in  the  fiace  of  such  a  statement  of  human  steriSce, 
there  are  to  be  fotind  professing  Protestants,  Liberak,  and  sdf- 
styled  Gospel  Dissmters  from  the  Church  of  England,  advocating 
principles,  supportive  of  the  designs  of  a  power,  against  whom 
this  blackened  catalogue  stands  arrayed,  and  tlie  last  items  of 
which  come  down  to  the  very  threshold  of  modern  times,  nn&r 
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the  deliuWe  fliuM^  pretext,  th&t  popeiy  has  become  liberal, — that 
it  has  confonned  itaelf  to  the  spirit  of  the  times !  FaUaeia  aSa 
dian  iattSt .'  Now  ii  the  time  to  make  a  final  stand  for  the  Church 
of  England,  who,  in  the  midst  of  ail  the  scandal  and  opprobritnn 
attempted  to  be  nnjiiitlf  thrown  upon  her,  by  an  unholy  and  ano- 
mtdoas  coDfederacy,  is  pore  in  her  annals,  as  a  human  institution, 
from  such  categories  of  blood'Stained  crime— the  bare  reflection 
on  the  enormity  of  which,  chills  the  warm  flowing  blood  in  the 
VUDS — makes  the  heart  thrill  with  punful  emotions,  and  raises  in 
the  cheek  of  ordinary  humanity,  ahlush  of  eh&me,  for  the  recorded 
moral  degradation  of  our  guilty  species,  even,  when  the  soul  in- 
hiring  influences  of  Christian  charity,  or  religion,  suspend  their 
monitory  functional  Can  such  be  the  religion  of  Jxbob  Cskibt, 
who  commanded  his  followers  to  "  lovt  thtir  tnemittf"  The  bare 
aasumption  is  an  insult  on  his  very  name, — an  usurpation  of 
authority,  denounced  in  his  own  parable,  wherein  he  disclaimed 
the  association  and  the  works  I 

Already  has  the  day  of  retribution  for  apostacy  arrived,  and 
South  Devon  shown  herself  worthy  to  have  been  the  landing  place 
of  William  Htnry  Ihe  Third, — that  immortal  Prince  of  Orange, 
whose  ensign,  floating  in  the  breeze,  ei«  yet  he  reached  the  haven  of 
his  anxious  solicitude,  proclaimed  his  Protestant  spirit  and  the  fond 
hope  of  England's  reformed  Church,  "  JaiiAtNTiHNDB&i  <!"  The 
men  of  Devon  have  nobly  done  their  duty  to  their  God,  their 
King,  their  Country,  and  themselves )  adding  fireah  lustre  to  an 
event,  the  most  interesting  in  English  annals, — an  honour  reserved 
to  their  progenitors !  Let  the  Gaiette  de  France,  and  those  who 
have  furnished  the  grounds  for  its  chuckling  hopes  and  anticipa* 
tions,  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  England's  Church  and 
monarchy,  ponder  the  results,— Englishmen  have  thrown  back  the 
insulting  tligma  with  becoming  indignity,  and  with  that  honourable 
Christian  independence,  worthy  of  th«r  Name,  their  Country,  and 

■  "  Je  mainllaulnii," — Tbj*  iDotW,  ip  Onoge  cbmcWn,  ippeued  on  the 
blue  eniigii,  ippcoded  to  Iha  mut-fand  of  Ihe  veuel  which  caDTeyed  ihe  Piiucs 
uid  luile.  uid  it  drew  forth  the  (ppUuae  of  the  IhouBudi  UMtmhled  to  vitDeas 
hi)  Unditig,  He  hoiated  the  mne  enaign  on  hia  Toyige  lo  Ireluid,  which  vu 
descried  on  his  entering  the  bi;  of  Derrr,  when  he  niaed  the  memorable  tiege 
of  Ihit  derated  city.  See  landing  of  King  Williun  the  Third  u  Torbn]',  tnd 
Hlnorr  of  the  Kege  of  Dcrry. 
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tbur  Blood  1  NoM  Mnafiaufrwu,  JIToMiau-  b  CoxlMfflr  ^  ia  Oc- 
tHte  d»  FroKit, — notit  aooM  tow  otter  de  font,  pom-  mtpporttr  ht 
Maim  (foafrtN,  BTiaing  from  the  unballowed  and  crooked  policy 
vhicli  hu  produced  them  I  Even  at  the  risk  of  haring  "  71i 
Lord*  amd  tkt  PtopU,"  added  to  tbe  "  bidta  iKfrnyatorim,"  m 
theae  aeotinetiti  ezpreraed. 

Politiet  have  now  become,  of  aececntf ,  the  wqmt  Mmm  of  ma 
•ocial  exiitence,  the  moral  spring,  as  it  were,  of  onr  actiMU,  h 
a  people, — our  religion,  pnxperity,  and  repose,  are  mixed  np 
with  tbemt  ■nd  we  can  only  sncceeafull;  contend  agatoK  tfae 
■""■"lilt  of  OOT  faith,  bj  entering  the  Brvca,  and  combatidg 
them  on  their  own  groand, — this  is  a  palpable  fact,  fw  cieif  airf 
re%MM(t  tf&crfy,  at  least  its  cry,  seems  to  be  the  verf  inctnae  of  tbe 
liberal  atmosphere,  the  Inngs  throogb  which  the  abatiact  r» 
former*  respire  and  exist;  but,  that  alone  is  aoU  liierty,  whidi 
secures  to  every  man  hie  rights,  bis  religion,  his  piwiiiiiiiiins.  and 
his  personal  safety.  An  association  with  the  despot  of  Rome,  hn 
nothing  in  common  with  the  cmm  qfmon  ;  and  although  faith  in 
God  should  ever  stand  before  human  reason,  yet  there  is  a  reason 
to  be  givm  for  onr  &ith  and  its  preservation.  That  nun  is  little 
better  than  an  idiot,  who  believes  a  thing  he  does  not  corapnhead, 
nor  why  he  does  beliere  it,  nor  why  his  neighbour  rejects  that, 
which,  upon  calm  reflection  and  conclusive  evidence,  he  finds  to 
be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  sacred  w«d  of  God,  and  the 
necessary  concomitant  of  Gospel  religion,  which  is  dvil  freedcan. 
Oar  Protestant  monarchy,  was  constituted  by  men  of  very  exalted 
mental  endowments,  motsl  and  Christian,— amidst  all  the  flnctn- 
ations  of  centuries,  its  characteristics  are  evident,  its  frtuti  pal- 
pably visible,  and  its  essentisl  attributes,  still  retaining  mock  ^ 
the  vigour  of  their  pristine  ascendency,  are  so  intimBtely  com- 
mingled with  all  oar  social  oi^Bniiationa,  that  we  need  not  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  assure  us,  that  the  system,  duly  lostained,  is 
the  least  perishable  of  human  institutions,  because  it  has  (rafi  for 
its  guide.  If  we  want  a  practical  theorem,  compare  the  stale  <i 
Canada,  prior  to  tbe  expuluon  of  the  papal  government,  widi 
that  which  it  has  since  exhibited.  The  history  of  America  incon- 
testably  demonstrates,  that  the  papal  system  is  an  incurable  enemy 
of  all  tbe  nobler  eSbrts  of  genius,  science,  and  art,  and  coatiae> 
tive  of  all  the  divinely  bestowed  immunities  upon  mankind,  iUn** 
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tmed  by  the  compantire  liberty  tnd  prtMperity  of  thoM  colonieB, 
which  were  foooded  by  Proteatuits.  To  tbe  fapacy,  and  the 
papacy  alone,  may  b«  attributed  ill  the  wrstchedDeu  and  mental 
debMement  of  the  Spanish  and  Portugueee  coloniM,  contracted 
with  thow  of  North  America,  ai  further  evidenced  by  the  ezisttog 
eimditioD  of  people  and  partiei  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at  this  very 
hour.  The  Giaiette  de  France,  the  herald  of  abeohitinn  and  of 
popery,  admite,  against  itself,  the  astounding  fact,  that  Pro- 
t«*tonfum  ia  the  aole  foondadon  of  our  national  greatness,  and 
that  Sonutnitm  has  been  the  canse  of  all  the  misery  and  wrong* 
of  Irebmds  for,  in  its  barefaced  attempts  to  bolster  np  the 
infallible  Chnrch,  in  this  country,  it  negatires  its  own  pomtions, 
IB  its  premisea.  The  poUtic^  and  morel  d^radation  of  Great 
Biibun,  must  be  meaeared  in  a  eorreeponding  ratio  with  the 
■aereaae  of  Cathokciwti  in  the  State, — by  that  state  of  vaasahge  to 
Kone,  to  which  foreign  powers  have  long  been  nibject ;  and 
which  coustitntes  the  greatest  obstacle  to  granting  them  the  UeM- 
iags  of  free  institntione.  So  much  then,  for  la  resfoarction  de  la 
witnct  poUtigiu,  and  the  principles  advocated  by  confederated 
liberals,  and  uncompromising  Papists,  for  the  snbvereion  of  a 
free  tolerant  constitution  1 

Am  to  the  poeition  propounded  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  acted 
Vfoa  by  Lord  John  Bnsaell,  that  the  State  bos  a  right  to  deter- 
mine ud  to  appropriate  what  it  shall  deem  to  be  the  tMrpbu 
rtWMW*  of  the  Oiurcb,  (vide  note,  p.  191,  Chap.  VI.)  it  may  be 
imnliiil,  that  snch  a  prioriple  is  utterly  falM,  and  morally  unte- 
nable, even  in  the  abstract.  The  State  poaaesBDH  no  other  authority , 
in  nference  to  the  ittenuU  concerns  and  property  of  the  Church, 
than  that  which  b  derived,  from  the/w  eaetnditt  tMOMfi,  or  the /m 
tiJtoetUiomU  etjta  wjpeefwtUf,  constituting  its  protective  character  t 
and  from  theae  alone,  can  arise  the  rights  and  the  duties  claimed  by 
the  State,  relatively  to  the  Church.  Thus,  their  lordships,  in  spite 
of  legal  learning  and  acquired  conatitntioital  Ion,  an  decidedly  in  a 
blse  position,  with  regard  to  the  relative  connection  of  the  Church 
with  the  State.  They  have  to  leain,  that  the  Church  is  in  tha 
State,  not  the  State  in  the  Church ;  and  if  they  retain  any  respect 
for  the  .^  ilit)>n«m  of  religion,  existing  in  the  latter,  independ- 
ently, they  must  be  constrained  to  admit,  that  the  jtu  otmrndi  tt 
lutndi,  estaUishes  no  other  right  than  the  batit  for  the  considerate 
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«ierciM  of  thoee  protective  privileges  claiioed.  Thii  consUtntsa 
the  grand  diitinction  between  b  Prolestant,  and  Popiah  form  of 
govenunent,  the  one  being  oiMlnfe,  the  Other  ,/ree;  andwherow 
popery  is  domiunt,  it  sets  with  Us  ova  State,  in  tMa.dy  panoMuco 
of  its  principles,  and  in  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  coducUs 
of  its  Church,  «  one  body,  which  errogetea  to  itself  to  be  the 
mother  and  gnpreme  mistress  of  all  Chorehee — ft— iim  eecietia- 
Tvm  taattr  et  nagiitra — and  here  the  position  is  reversed,  for  the 
Slate  ia  involv^  in  the  Cktr<A,  and  bound  to  pay  implicit  obe- 
dience to  it  in  ell  things,  so  aboudantly  established  by  the  Creed 
of  V\x»  IV.  It  foQows,  therefore,  that  tlie  right  of  direct  inter- 
ference and  application  is  a  popiah  piineiple,  and  nothing  leas  than 
a  )>opish  principle,  attempted  to  be  applied,  in  a  dominant  ftum, 
to  a  Protestant,  and  hitherto  independent,  institution,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  spiritual  uses  of  ita  temporatties,  always  held  ercaipt 
from  any  other  than  voluntary  taxa^on, — nor  does  the  reiy 
specious  amendment  of  Mr.  Powell  Buxton,  propoaing  to  give  to 
Parliament  the  rigbt  of  retgtpiying  the  funds  to  Protestant  aaea,  in 
any  way  lessen  the  popish  quality  of  the  principle. 

The  State,  being  Protestant,  is  bound  and  empowered,  under 
ita  connection  with  the  Church,  wbich  fDmisbea  the  authority  for 
the  exerdae  of  Christian  law,  as  regards  all  exfenMiJ  cMicema  of 
ita  subjects,  to  decide  whether  they,  under  the  performance  of 
orcrt-acta  in  the  moral  world,  act  in  conformity  with  its  precqMs ; 
and  it  is  also  anthorised,  in  order  to  uphold  its  own  dignity,  as 
well  as  its  external  trpslBtive  existence,  to  r^eet  such  a«  do  not 
harmonize  with  those  precepts.  Thia  right  appertaina  to  the  State 
executively,  in  the  penon  of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  ■wem 
tnuttt,  relatively  to  every  society  existing  within  it,  Imt  more 
eapeeially  so  to  the  ecclesitaliad  bmly  ;  and  hence  the  entire  bllncy 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  and  otbera, 
in  support  of  the  principle  of  Lord  John  Busaell's  mo^o.  Tbe 
State,  aa  constituted,  is  imperatively  bound  to  take  cogniance  of 
all  concema  in  wbicb  its  subjects  are  ei^Bged  as  members  of  tbe 
Church;  andof  all  tbose.precepts,  usages,  and  onlinancM,  which 
the  Church,  aa  a  Protestant  institution,  has  ordained,  proponnded, 
or  introduced  for  her  members,  /or  the  adoimeemeiti  of  har  faitk, 
and  which  continue  to  issue  from  her  authority,  either  puUicly 
or  privatelyi  her  existence  and  spiritual  power  being  ackaow- 
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Icdged  u  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  moMrci^,  and  the  King 
being  her  grand  eoiuerrator  and  kgiahtive  guardUm  m  the  State. 
This  important  position  seems  to  be  entirely  misunderstood,  or 
overlooked,  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues,  in  their 
proposed  measures,  which  tend  to  compromise  the  Sovereign 
iht  eiecntion  of  the  most  sacred  trusts;  but  thus  far  only,  is  the 
State  privileged  to  judge  of  all  matters  in  respect  to  ittelf,  and  to 
tolerate  or  reject  them,  according  as  they  harmonize  or  not  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Church  ;  because  the  introduction  of  schism, 
or  false  doctrine  therein,  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  security  of 
both.  These  rights  of  the  State,  legislatively,  emanate  from  its 
very  nature,  aim,  and  end,  which  consist  in  promoting  and  pre- 
aerving  good  order,  peace,  teairity,  aitd  public  pntptrity,  as  well 
as  social  content.  They  are  secured  to  it  hy  Christianity  onder 
the  original  compact;  and  have  been  exercised  by  it  during  all 
agee,  even  in  popish  times,  independently  of  popol  baUt,  as  the 
testimony  of  history  sufficiently  establishes.  Accordingly,  not 
only  are  the  Liturgy  and  outward  discipline  of  the  Church,  but 
also  the  articles  of  faith  propounded,  subject  to  the  tupervition  of 
the  State,  under  its  guardianship,  and  wUhout  which  the  State 
would  not  strictly  remain  Christian,  nor  the  King  perform  bis 
trust,  agreeably  with  his  oath  and  promue.  As  r^ards  the  doc- 
trine* of  the  Church,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Slate  to  decide 
npon  them,  but  it  is  nevertheless  bound  to  inspect  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  precautionary  measnres  against  perversion, 
should  any  principles  be  at  any  time  put  forward  by  unauthoriied 
persona,  or  schismatics,  which  may  militate  against  the  grand 
design  of  the  government  and  established  institutions,  or  be  in- 
compatible with  the  security  of  both  Church  and  State,  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  People,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Monarchy;  and  which,  from  their  very  nature  and  objects,  ran 
never  be  rendered  safe  appendages  to  Christian  rule,  but  remain 
oJien  to  its  entire  principles.  Upon  this  ground  also,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  take  into  its  serious  consideration,  how  Religion 
is  tanght,  and  in  what  manner  the  ministers  of  its  Religion  are 
educated,  with  direct  reference  to  its  permanence,  and  the  proper 
initruction  of  the  people,  under  a  Gospel  dispensation.  This  is 
the  poeitim  duty  at  the  Stale,  being  Christian,  rather  than  the 
diverting  of  funds,  originally  set  apart  for  pvrefy  Chrittiait  pttrpont. 
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to  vague  indeflnit*  moral  objteig,  and,  probably,  the  RdTancement 
of  principles  atterlf  at  variance  with  the  fonndatioa  and  the  encb 
of  a  Christian  iDatitution,  and  a  Christian  goveininent  identified 
therewith.  These  are  views  which  the  eariJest  and  best  legal 
authorities  of  this  conntrjr  have  recognised  in  their  writii^[s, — 
witboQt  positive  violence  and  perversion  of  right,  the  State  atx 
go  no  further.  See  IMt  DiUiet  <tf  the  Cki^  Magiftrate,  (i.  e.  tke 
SlateJ  for  the  B^orm  and  GotienimaU  ef  the  Church,  fnm  the 
"  Determinaliona^'  iff  Bishop  DoBmant,  pp.  394—298,  Ck^.  VI. 
of  tht  acoompmying  vork. 

In  the  next  place,  tbe  State  is  imperatively  bound  to  connder, 
that  the  public  worship  of  God,  duly  sustained,  ia  the  moM 
rational,  and  at  the  aame  time  the  most  influential  means  tat  pre- 
serving and  extending  the  practice  of  morofify — the  pure  lore  of 
God — duty  to  our  neighbour— respect  to  the  laws,  and  a  becami)^ 
allegiance  to  our  King  and  Country.  Nothing  ia  bo  calculated  to 
arrest  attention,  and  to  promote  reflection,  aa  the  sound — tbe 
monitory  voice  of  the  Church-going  belL  Man  ia,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  creature  of  external  impreaaiona,  of  sympathy  and 
example.  A  truly  chaste  and  dignified  worship  of  God  in  tbe 
State,  is  tbe  basis  of  all  individual  decmmi,  prosperity,  and 
national  bappiuess.  It  is,  therefore,  especiaUy  the  duty  of  tlte 
supreme  power,  to  watch  oitj  the  public  worship  of  God.  It 
ought  never  to  be  a  nutter  of  indiKrence  to  the  Legislature  ot  a 
Christian  State,  whether  neglects,  abuses,  or  deficiency  of  the 
means  of  pubUc  worship  exist;  and  so  far  tbe  State  ia  homtd  to 
interpose,  and  see  that  the  duties  of  the  Church  are  efiectually 
and  sufficiently  performed ;  Imt  wUhmt  gttaeiiag  the  Master  ^ 
Religiott  ilteff,  or  dnxrtmg  its  fatdammtal  otjt€ilt  from  ttetr  ori- 
ginal detign  and  sacred  putjioie,  m«re^  to  aid  Ike  prttwHtd  mmltl 
iUtmtination,  vAich  has  bem  diffiued  through  the  commntaty,  by  tkt 
meoM  qf  politics.  Such  right  has  been  exercised  by  ChrisUau 
rulers  in  all  ages  j  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  design 
and  advantage  of  Religion  itself.  In  fine.  Religion  is  to  he  held 
the  foundation  of  all  safe  or  useful  instrvction  for  the  Stale,  tbe 
primary  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  good  government : 
under  our  Christian  constitution,  it  especially  forms  the  essence  of 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  tlie  sum  of  their  civic  In^ove- 
ment,  in  proportion  aa  it  is  sustained  with  devotion,  or  coodacted 
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with  hyiKtcruy.  What  opiniog  then,  can  rationally  be  fonned 
of  the  social  policy,  or  the  HtateamaD-like  judgment  of  men, 
moral  or  practical,  who  would  destroy  the  most  efiective  means  for 
(he  attainment  of  the  end  i 
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poral  comfort,  but  the  etental  welfiire  of  thonsandH — of  mUJmw 
of  humBn  beings,  that  the  voice  of  Protestant  England  is  to  be 
drowned  in  the  aenselesa  clHmour  which  upholds  them  t 

As  it  is  the  unquestionable  Auly  of  the  State  to  train  up, 
mould,  and  preserve  the  people,  becomingly  forming  the  wtaleritl 
of  all  civil  society,  it  is  equally  bound  not  to  lose  sight  of  tho 
moat  efficient  means  of  preserving  and  extending  moral  obligation 
and  good  discipline  amongst  them.  To  instruct — to  effect — to 
edify — Beligion,  and  its  external  ezercisea,  must  first  be  preserved, 
and,  it  is  the  positive  duly  of  the  State  to  assign  the  lead  in  that 
secondary  work,  to  its  Protestant  Church,  or  to  relinqnish  at  once 
its  connexion  therewith,  ingenuously, — to  maintain  its  &ith  be- 
comingly, if  worthy,  and,  if  unworthy,  to  relinquish  it  altf^ther  1 
There  is  no  intennediale  shufiling  course  of  temporising  expedi- 
ency to  be  pursued  in  this  question — no  intricate  MaeAweUioa 
policy  will  sustain  the  honour  of  the  Cliurcb  of  England ;  she 
must  have  the  lead,  or  retire  from  the  charge,  under  untarnished 
glory, — debasement  fornis  no  part  of  her  system,  to  gratify  either 
empty  vanity  or  insatiable  ambition,  at  the  expence  of  her  honour 
and  her  faith — "  in  addon  re,  utiUtas  tt  turjHtudo  tttt  turn  potat," 
therefore,  the  Church  of  England  cannot  be  compromised  :  moral 
benefits  to  be  procured  at  the  sacrifice  of  public  honour,  and  the 
abandonment  of  private  virtue — the  loss  of  honest  political  prin- 
ciple, are  empty  shadows — the  illusions  of  impaired  imagination, 
never  to  be  realised !  What  did  purely  moral  instruction,  of  the 
best  kind,  effect  for  audent  Rome  i  Let  the  State,  with  becoming 
dignity,  assist  the  Church  in  remedying  defects  and  abuses,  which 
have  crept  therein,  in  custom, — let  it  modify  and  extend  the 
nsefnlnets  of  the  Chirch  fvndt,  in  their  proper  application  and 
objects — forming  tie  outieorht  of  ReUgiiM,  according  the  extent 
of  other  existing  knowledge  and  population,  not  neglecting  the 
spiritual  responsibilities,  nor  yielding  to  the  clamour  of  a  few 
fimatict,  the  sworn  enemies  of  a  erttd,  which  restrains  their  uto- 
lerance,  and  bridlei  their  despotism !  The  State  cannot  submit  to 
be  governed,  nor  the  Church  home  down,  by  the  unreflecting 
multitude,  against  propriety  and  common  sense — against  that 
sterling  maxim  of  Cornelius  Nepos, — No*  ^OMe  btni  geri  rrmpmb- 
Keant  mtdtonm  uuperiu  J 

If  the  foith,  the  security,  and  the  utility  of  the  C%arch  of 
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England  aro  jeopardiatd,  it  doea  not  arise  from  her  asHited  preten- 
•ioua  to  iiffaliibility  tmd  tt^inmacy,  over  the  Romiali  or  any  other 
Church  i  but  from  her  exctaive  liberality  and  tolerant  tpirit,  the 
opposite  to  that  "  holy  teoerity,"  and  absolutUm,  which  distin- 
giUBhes  heruneompromiBing  aDtagoniat, — neither,  does  the  Church 
of  England  claim  the  exerciH  of  a  temporal  monarchy,  in  her  own 
tigiU,  although  she  became  the  a%  of  the  State,  in  virtue  of  her 
i^Mwtolic  office,  and,  agreeably  with  the  eipreaB  command  of  God, 
mooved  the  idi^atrout  altart,— nor,  does  she  incur  danger  from 
the  adoption  of  a  tradttioaarji  nie  <tf  faith,  invented  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  She  exercisea  no  "  myeteriouB  ceremonies," 
[mipitiatoiy  sactificea,  saint  worship,  or  invocation  of  their  relict, 
or  purgatory,  to  shroud  her  communion,  or  darken  her  faith '.  The 
reformed  Church  of  England  has  ditomud  the  innovations,  in  faith 
and  in  practice,  brought  here  by  Austin,  the  missionary  of  the 
first  Gr^ory,  and  established,  first  hy  sophistry  and  deception, 
and  snlMeqnently  by  the  aid  of  the  rack  and  the  sword  >,  at  a  time 
wban  the  native  inhabitants  of  Britain  bent  under  an  oppression 
they  could  not  withstand.  Tbe  Church  of  England  is  endangered 
from  mtUm,  by  the  sinful  supineness  and  apathy  of  many  of  her 
individual  members, — by  thdr  attention  to  popular  and  worldly 
olgecta,  to  tbe  neglect  of  their  faith,— tbe  stewardship  of  their 
Master's  household, — by  the  conduct  of  professing  but  insincere 
friends, — fromwithoutbyan  unholy  and  an  unnatural  confederacy 
for  an  impure  object.     liberals  and  InAdels — Sociniana  and  Fh- 

*  ^nce  At  vhota  of  tlie  cluptm  in  the  Bccompftii^iiig  work  wore  priaUit., 
tb«  MithoT  ha*  read,  with  groU  vUiiftotiaD,  Id  Ihe  duly  joarnal),  Ihe  aiemO' 
rial  of  ■  body  of  Wclcb  Prat«(uil  Clergymen,  reiidenl  in  Yorkshire,  ad- 
drawd  lo  Sir  Robert  Pool,  ihowing  Ihc  gnat  antiquity  of  (he  Welch  E|iiBCopat 
Chan:b,aod  conflrming  the  faiBlorical.gutcinents  adduced  in  the  Fifih  Chapltr, 
with  the  diHwence,  thai  inaletd  of  "  (toefcB  hundred  labouring  men,"  having 
been  taciificeS,  at  the  tnaehenui  inaligation  of  Aiath>  (he  mank,  and  bia  fol- 
low«n,  giTon  on  the  ttttimiHiy  af  the  Romu  Catholie  authori(y  Bcde,  [lidc 
jff.  221 — 227,)  thcH  Prolaatant  minitten  asseri,  from  their  orn  hisior}-,  that 
hBelm  hmdnd  of  their  poorrr  Hcn/g  mre  destroyed  •  Ai  Bode  admiu,  that 
"  they  came  lo  pray,  and  Dot  to fyhl"  the  latter  atatcmeni  i>  far  more  pro- 
bable to  be  eorroct.  The  concluiiTe  arpimenii  furnished  bj  the  memorialiaK, 
on  the  anraintmeDt  of  biaho|>«  for  the  Welch,  vened  in  the  ancient  vtrwiaUar, 
powerfully  •oiIud  (be  viewi  kdianced  by  tbe  auOior,  en  the  coutingenl  advan- 
(age*  of  acriptunl  iutruclioa  for  (he  Iiiih,  in  their  native  Celtic  longue. 
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pins— pc^tical  &pMtatizing  Cbarchmen,  uid  political  (not  trwAj 
ChriBtiiin)  Dissenteni,  mBrahalled  for  the  destmctioQ  of  tboae 
great  principlM,  wUch  Somers,  Algernon  Sydmty,  and  BMUtU,  of  a 
former  day,  struggled  to  establish  j  eacli  of  these  incongruous 
elements,  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  they  d^radebf  the  iiBine  aiprim- 
cipU,  abetting  the  other,  and  forming,  under  the  assumed  Vaoi 
of  frtedom,  an  association  the  most  moustrouBly  anomsloaa  ever 
presented  in  British  annals !  But,  autidEt  this  display  of  the 
envenomed  pasnons,  the  Church  needs  but  a  proper  Bssertion  of 
her  faith ;  and  a  becoming  diqtlay  of  mental  energy  on  the  part  of 
her  sons,  to  defeat  this  dark  conspiracy  against  her  honour  uid  her 
usefulness,  already  writhing  io  despair  and  chagrin,  at  the  imiver- 
sal  burst  of  sentiment  in  her  favour,  from  nine-tenths  of  aQ  that 
is  valuable  in  the  three  kingdoms,— nor,  is  ttiia  an  ephemeral  duty 
■  passing  effort ;  it  is  her  province  at  all  time*  to  remember  the 
watch-words  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour, — "  Beiaart  t^f  faitt  pro- 
pMt," — "  He  that  it  not  with  me  W  agioMMt  me,  md  Ac  UuU 
gathereth  not  vitk  me  teotttretk."  Her  duty  is  obvious — her  aop- 
port  manifest.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  coort  popularily,  in  support  of  her  faith,  which  stands  upon 
its  own  merits,  under  the  revealed  will  of  God;  bat,  with  the 
view  of  obviating  the  insidious  poison  of  her  traducers — the  tm- 
pugners  of  her  Hrtidee  of  faith — of  meeting  the  principal  objec- 
tions of  conscientious  Dissenters— of  showing  the  injustice — the 
falsehood  of  the  imputation  of  unjustifiable  illiberality,  or  excln- 
siveneas,  it  is  but  right  to  place  the  Church  of  England  in  her 
true  position,  and  proving  thereby,  that  she  is  bound,  by  an  act  of 
duty,  to  maintain  ber  altars  tnulQUtt^her  communion  i^polbatd 
— «s  well  before  passive  as  active  enemies.  This  will  best  be 
efiected  by  setting  forth,  in  a  brief  fonn,  the  gronnds  of  ber 
positive  rejection  and  denunciation  of  all  the  leading  dogmoM  and 
t¥pertlitio)u  of  the  Pi^pal  Church,  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  liberal  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Chrietl 
Let  the  following  thirteen  rejected  rules,  or  articles  of  bith  and 
obedience,  retained  in  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  ilome,  stand  as 

1,  Churcb  of  Rome.  Theaarrled  wtmnU  fimdal  domiiium,  ti^prnVKJ. 
<Md  infalUliiUly  of  the  Pope.,  under  the  decree  uid  oaOi  of  Pope  Bomi/aet  tlH 
Kgfath— (aluepeiled)— the  oa&  ind  crttd  nt  Pin  the  Faunb — tlw  confimwil 
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dceraa  nf  the  foaith  Cmm^  of  I^teru,  ud  th«  decUred  imroablo  uticlca 
of  the  Coundb  of  Trenl.  Tha  XXXVUlh  Article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lud  •fflnne,  tbit  "HeKiig'iMtyaiyaloiKlathHeckiifpomTmliiMnaim 
of  Bm^aiid,  and  oAtr  Ui  donnwu,"— that  luch  pomr  doe*  not  exleud  to 
"gmmgtoourpriiKa,Oiemmtl«nngeiairr  of  Oof  $  Word  or  <f  tkeSacra- 
■«»*.-"  Ih"  to  the  KiBf  "  Oe  Mf  gmitnmnl  ^  aU  tilata  o/lhi,  T*dm, 
idietlter  Olty  be  eccleiiaithal  or  chil,  in  all  eaatet  datk  appertaiH ;"  thlt  hii 
Hajett;  "  it  kK,  nor  oa^  to  bt.  taltjeat  to  aaf/ortign  juradietiM ;-  ud  th«t 
"149  Bitiop  0/ Home  hoik  to  juriidiition  vtOiUnaln  of  EKsloKd."  With 
tegird  to  right*  ind  cenmoniei,  that,  "  nttj  parHctUar  or  hAmoJ  Churdi 
iali  aationti/  to  ordoM,  dutnge,  and  aboliA  cmminBa,  or  ryitt  of  lit  Chiirck, 
ordaiHtd  oidg  bf  mam'i  antior^f,  »  iJiai  all  tkaigt  be  done  to  edifying;'  and 
."'liatinllmsbe  ordaned  contrary  to  QoJ-i  Word."  (Vide  Article  XXXIV. 
Church  oT  Eoghmd.) 

2.  ChuKh  of  Rome.  Tke  dedartd  apaHiy  and  Jbrot  o/marillen  md 
■MoaCioruad  fnntiNow,  infi  lie  ditii*ely  DUfMrof  autiority  of  HiAy  Writ,  tom- 
priied  n  tMeCamM  rf  tie  Ommak  of  Trad,  IV.  Seaioa  decree.  ScniFTtlRt. 
"  Holj  Scriptnie  conttineth  til  llilngt  necemrj  to  Salntlon,  bo  thu  whMerer 
Ii  Dot  read  ihereiD,  nor  roa;  be  proved  therebj,  ii  not  to  be  reqoind  of  anf 
man,  that  it  ihould  be  belieTed  ai  an  article  of  Wtb,  or  be  ibougbt  requitite 
or  Deceaary  to  SalntioD.  (Art.VI.  Church  of  EngUnd.) 

3.  Church  of  Rome.  Tie  proUbilion  if  lie  reading  of  tie  &np(»n  by  lie 
iaity  or  common  people.  Compare  Homiiy  Ae  Pint,  Church  of  Eaghmdi 
ohich  eontaini  an  gnaniwenbla  expoDtion  of  the  duty  of  all  penona  to  read 
and  learn  the  Scripture*,  without  reaerve,  but  vith  becoming  devoliou  and 
piety,— confirmed  bf  daily  practicB  and  public  reading  from  Scripture  in  all  her 
•eiricei  and  Chorchea. 

4.  The  leoognieed  nle  of  (wJwllKiMa,  gnntlng  of  oteD^iiMDiu,  &c. 
6.  The  worthip  of  ima^. 

6.  The  ioTOcatioD  of  uinte,  relica,  ii^la,  and  the  adonttOD  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  aa  co-equal  with  God  and  Chriit. 

7.  The  belief  ia  purgatory,  and  the  power  of  the  Church,  under  it*  pnfec*. 
to  releaae  them  therefrom.  Compare  the  XXIIud  Articlo  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Homily  againil  idolatry  i  the  latter  of  vhich,  from  it* 
•cripturat  argumenti,  lUd  hiilorical  aoalyua,  cootaini  a  complete  nfutadon 
(ud  eipontion  of  the  irreligion  of  the  lait  /oar  art»bf  of  Romiih  bith  ud 
practice. 

8.  The  incream  of  lie  taeramenU  to  Kven.  Compare  Article  XXV.  and 
Citechiim  of  the  Church  of  England,  idinitting  only  tm  Ooapel  (acramenti 
to  be  cwendsl  lo  SilTation,— Soplum  and  lie  Supper  of  Ike  Lord.  The  re- 
maining five,  Confirmalioti,  PertaiKe,  Ordert,  Matrimony,  and  Etlreme  Unc^ 
Horn,  receiTcd  u  ilata  of  life;  hut  not  ai  Goipcl  •acramenti  ordained  by  God! 

9.  The  unproTed  and  aupentitioua  doctrine  of  tramaiAetaniiaiion.  (Compare 
Article  XXVIII.  of  the  Church  of  England.)  "  Trenaubalantiation,  (or 
the  change  of  the  tubatance  of  bread  and  irine,  in  the  Sapper  of  the  Lard, ) 
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onnnt  bs  prartd  bf  Rolj'  Writ,  but  ii  rapugnut  to  Iha  ptilD  wordi  of  Scrip- 
ture, Dvcrthnwsth  tbe  nalun  of  a  BUnment,  mi  liUh  given  occwoo  to  taaay 
■upontitioni." 

10.  Witfaboldiug  the  cup  tram  the  Uitj.  (CoDi)wra  Artkle  SXX.  Chnith 
of  Engluid.)  "  The  cup  of  the  Lord  ii  not  to  he  denied  lo  Ihe  Uy  pes^  : 
far  both  the  part*  of  the  Lord'!  ucTameut.  by  Cbriil'e  ordiuaiica  and  «a- 
■Ilaadmen^"  (Hut.  xivl.  27;  Mvk  n<.  33;  1  Car.  li.  36—38.)  "  ougfat  to 
be  ulmiDliteTcd  to  alt  CliruHaii  na  ilike." 

11.  The  perfoimancB  of  public  wonhip,  in  ■  laognage  gentrJly  unknown  to 
tbe  Uity,  in  moat  counCrin,  and  in  EngUnd  eaptci^ly  lo.  (Compan  Article 
XXIV.  Churebof  England.)  "  It  il  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Wwd 
of  God,  and  the  cnBtom  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  have  public  pnyer  in  tbe 
Church,  or  to  miaiitcr  the  Sacismenta,  in   ■  tongue  not  undcratwid  by  the 

13.  Doctnm  r^  jUadn  ROril,  imd  good  unrb.  The  Chnrch  of  Roair 
teachea,  that  the  good  worica  of  peraon)  juitlfied  by  faith  in  her  doctrisea,  aro 
truly  meriloriou),  and  render  tbe  perfbrmcn  worthy  o(  rlrrwU  lifi,  bydewnuK- 
ing,  under  her  curw  ("unuMamo^  all  penoni  and  creedj  who  entertain  ■  no- 
tnry  doctrine.  Si  Canon,  chap.  ivi.  icauon  vi.  Council  of  Trtnl.  (CoiiH' 
para  Article  XI.  Church  of  England,  which  tochea  under  Ibe  auiborilj  of 
Scripture,  (Pulm  ciliii.  2;  Rom.  iii.  24— 2S ;  Bphea.  ii.  S.  9.)  that  "  wr  an 
■ceoUDted  righteoui  before  God,  only  for  the  arrUt  oF  oar  Lari  tad  Saviour 
Jeaua  Chriit,  by  (uth,  and  not  for  our  own  worka  or  deaerrii^a." 

13,  The  enforced  celibKy  of  the  RonuD  Catholic  clergy,^ — diractly  conatrj 
to  tho  Word  of  Ood,  it  «u  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  tfe  Clfrpf 
noyMlTUfrr.  Scnion  vi.  Canon  IX.  (Article  XXXII.  Church  of  Eng- 
land. "  Biihope,  ptieata,  and  deacona,  are  not  commanded  by  Ood'a  taw, 
either  to  vow  tbe  atMe  of  ringle  life,  or  to  abitain  from  marriage ;  therefore  it 
ii  lawful  for  them,  ai  for  all  other  Chriatian  men,  to  marry,  at  tbeir  own  dla- 
eretion,  aa  tbey  shall  judge  the  aame  toaerve  bettBrtogodlineaa.") 

Thus,  for  the  refutation  of  tbow,  who  do  undentBnd  the  marked 
distiaclion,  between  the  doctrlnea  repudiated  b]t  the  Chtirch  of 
England,  and  retained  hy  that  of  Rome,  but,  who  intercBtedlf 
mystify  that  kaotrledge,  as  well  aa  for  the  benefit  of  others  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  diattnclion,  the  Church  of  England  it  hece 
pbiced  in  her  true  character,  on  all  tbe  eaaential  points  of  ber  faith 
and  practice ;  and  the  challenge  of  comparison  for  puritj  of  doe- 
trine,  generosity,  and  maralUy  of  principk,  given  to  her  eaemiei 
out  of  her  own  Articles,  and  her  own  Homilies.  True  it  ii,  ahe 
retains  some  few  things,  which  happen  to  be  retained  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  {  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  they  were  enter- 
Uuned  by  theprimUUie  fatltera  of  the  Chiittian  Cbnrch,  by  ^nw- 
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Um  and  MartTTB  i  and  they  are  not  enforced  on  her  foUowen  by 
any  despotic  authority,  or  amith«aa,  althoagb  ahe  uses  them  with 
her  (agta  and  festivals,  as  preserrBtivei  of  the  mify  of  her  faith, 
and  memorials  of  her  persecution ! 

The  Cbuicb  of  England,  standing  on  ber  own  proper  founda- 
tion, may  indeed  challenge  comparison.  Her  system  is  the  system 
of  general  freedom  and  ChriBtian  beneTolence—  of  universal  love  to 
mankind  j  because  it  proceeds  from  Him,  who  is  the  Author  of  all 
good  works  \  She  liberally  teaches,  that  Tnan  is  not  in  any  case  re- 
sponsible to  hia  fellow-man,  for  bis  religious  opinions,  scruples,  or 
conscientious  practices ;  but  that  all  are  held  responsible  to  God, 
— thit  vengumce  it  hit  aione,  for  any  breach  of  faith,  and  seeks  only 
protection  against  scandal  and  immorality,  in  the  exercise  of  a  posi- 
tive duty.  In  direct  contrast,  stands  the  Church  of  Rome,  equally 
opposed  to  civil  liberty,  as  ahe  is  to  spiritual  freedom,  in  all  her 
essential  doctrines '.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  bound  to  believe.  Cor 
he  acts  hypocritically,)  that  all  and  every  one  who  refuaee  to 
receive  the  doctrines,  orduned  by  the  despotic  human  Council 
of  TVent  held  in  the  uzteenth  centory,  <1  S46,)  and  contained  in  a 
summary  form  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  are  mt  oA  the  pale 
of  all  talvation,  and  must  be  HTe(rtet>a6l^  dantittd  to  aU  etenati/  ! 
But,  the  Church  of  Rome  goes  even  further.  Under  the  unsup- 
ported usurped  authority  of  another  conucil,  the  decrees  the  judg- 
ment of  eicommnnication  and  decUh  to  all  who  shall  dispute  such 
doctrine  I  Will  any  one  of  her  champions  pretend  that  she  enter- 
tains this  merely  in  theory,  in  the  teetb  of  her  recorded  practices  f 
WiU  any  one  asaert  for  her,  that  she  has  given  np  her  right — 
dispensed  entirely,  except  from  necessity,  with  her  persecuting 
maxim,  that  "  those  whom  she  shall  pronounce  hertHct,  may  and 
ought  to  be  compelled  by  the  secular  power  to  renounce  their 
opinions,  or  be  punished  for  their  obstinacy  even  onto  deatkf" 
What  says  ber  own  historian,  Du  P»,  on  the  decree  of  her  fourth 

^  Shanm  Tunur  id^U  tho  gifttitude  <tf  hia  couDtiy,  of  th«  pmnt  gmwi^ 
tion  of  Eagliihineii,  u  be  will  of  poitirity,  for  hli  admlnble  hiMorical  ci- 
poaun  of  ths  ptjial  conipincj  •giimt  oar  own  Qneen  EHiubeth.  Wlut 
a»rge  the  Third  aUd  of  Burke'i  book,  iritb  the  >1tentioa  of  ■  word,  i<  qipli- 
<sbl>  to  Ihiv— "  It  if  >  book  which  ersry  Eugliih  grotlemui  (Pntflanl) 
•honld  lead." 
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Conadl  of  Lateran  >  i.  Althouj^  civil  and  religious  Ubert;  ha« 
pn^reesed,  and  men  become  enlighteBMl  with  freedom,  generally, 
doe«  not  the  Charcb  of  Rom*,  is  oppoidtion  to  public  freedom 
and  iadividaol  opinion,  receive,  retain,  and  affirm  in  &ith,  all  the 
thiaga  received  hj  her  general  coancila  ?  Away  with  eophigtry 
and  myitification  of  the  truth,  when  acts  and  decree*,  NMrepeoIerf 
by  any  cnbaequent  council,  or  ordintuice,  remain — whilat  up  to  the 
Itat,  and  preaent  posaeaatw  of  (he  papal  chur,  the  Acti  of  the 
Conacil  of  Laterm  are  referred  to  aa  authorities— as  precedents  1 

If  any  man  doubts  the  existence  of  this  temporal,  as  well  as 
spiritna]  bondage  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  over  the  minds  of  men, 
whfraver  It  can  be  eierctaed,  let  him  consult  the  episcopal  oath  of 
/iwUlaiitffimet  to  the  Pope— the  Oath  aad  Creed  of  Pius  the  IVth, 
the  Liturgies  and  Devotiooa — the  Missala — the  Breviaiiea — the 
Pontificals— the  Munuls  or  Rituals— the  Coancila,  ceperiaUy  that 
of  Tr«nt — the  trititntiiie  Cafeciuni— the  pontifical  BuUs  and  Brevea 
— litta  of  proKUnted  books,  and  those  foTeafntr^atioi* — thsDecre- 
tab,  containing  the  whole  body  of  the  pontifical  or  canon  law,  and, 
lastly,  the  Hxmganau  Con/MMowii,  consisting  of  tvatty-two  article; 
the  most  UferIyijMpolic,that  can  be  conceived,  extracts  from  which 
are  given  in  the  Hccompuying  Seventh  Ch^iter,  pp.  419.  431, 
&c.  Let  the  reader  analyae  and  compare  any  of  them,  with  Utc 
Aniclee— Ibe  HomlHee— the  Liturgy  of  the  calumniated  Church 
of  England,  and  then  pronounce  his  vN^ct.  As  to  the  works 
put  forth  byChalloner*,  and  other  Jesuitical  ^wloRiata  for  Ro- 

<  Tho  Hird  outM  of  tbii  cwoDcil,  uutbemstiied  mod  excamtaunicUal  >ll 
itrttia  i  ordend  tbeiD  to  ba  delinrcd  over  to  (]»  teajar  pomr, — diiecud 
•oTcnigiu  uii  stMo  to  extermintte  thBm,  uid  threatened  eicommunicatkia  if 
ibe;  rediied ;  uid  gnnted  Ibo  nmo  inilulgcn«  lo  Citholin,  wfao  undmook  lo 
eitlipale  boretici,  n  ef  amii,  u  lo  Ibose  wbo  joined  the  cnuidra  lo  tfae  Hoi; 
Land.    Du  Pin,  xi.  p.  96. 

>  In  I6S3,  ons  Mr.  Join  OoOer,  who  had  been  ledueed  la  apattatia  froB 
the  faith  of  tbe  reformed  Church,  published  a  noUblc  tract,  entitlat  "  A 
PapiM  MimprttaOtd  and  Sepramltd."  The  then  ncent  tiuHctioiu  of  the 
Chiireb  of  RoDM  in  Fnnes,  and  otbet  csunUiia,  together  icitfa  Ihe  cmrltla 
conieqaent  npon  tho  revocation  of  tho  Edkl  <f  Namttt,  in  16B5,  anil  the  fn- 
dud  of  King  Janut  lie  Stcoud  in  England,  leedered  poporr  »  odioai,  by 
dii|ils]ing  it  in  It)  true  light,  that  Mr.  Oother'i  effuiion  became  a  litaJ  l^tt ; 
for  Ihe  tales  of  the  poor  A^nKnafi,  who  toolf  refuge  in  England,  and  clacuboe, 
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maninD,  purely  to  miile&d  the  judgmnit,  aod  pleaM  the  imagioa- 
'  ttoD  of  the  unwaiy,  at  the  expenee  of  truth,  and  even  the  dmial 
t(f  /eith,  it  is  on\j  netwssuy,  ia  refutation,  to  refer  to  Cramp'a 
Text  Book  of  Popery,  (Dublin,  IS27,)  and  for  praetieai  illustra- 
tion to  Dr.  Keitm/'M  FaeU  and  Docatiitiilt, — Note  to  Preface, 
(London,  1827.  8vo.)  Id  the  latter  will  be  found,  a  revcMng 
nuTfttion  of  the  barbEUVua  proceedings  which  drove  800,000  Pro- 
teatants  out  o(  France.  Will  any  apolt^at  for  the  Church  of 
Rome,  deny  the  full  sanction  and  the  approval  of  her  holy  father. 
Pope  Imweatt  the  Xltb,  to  that  cmel  persecution  i  Did  he  not 
send  a  Bri^  to  Louis  the  XlVth,  in  which  he  aanired  him,  that 
what  he  (Louis)  bad  done  against  the  heretics  (Protestants,)  would 
be  "  immoTtalised  by  the  eulogies  of  the  Catholic  Church?"  Did 
not  the  same  Pope  loDocent,  on  the  ISth  of  March,  1689,  deliver 
a  discourse,  in  a  eonritlory  ofeardmils,  in  which  he  declared  tbtt 
"  the  most  Christian  king's  zeal  and  piety,  did  wonderfoUy  appear 
in  extirpating  keray,  and  in  clearing  his  whole  luDgdoni  of  it  in  a 
few  short  months !"  Was  not  Tt  Deum  celebrated  on  the  S8th  of 
April  following,  with  great  pomp,  on  account  of  it }  Who  further 
instigated  the  murder  of  the  French  Protestants  at  Thom,  in  1734, 
onder  the  mockery  of  a  trial, — the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  those  of 
Saltiburg — upon  the  thousands  of  Albigenses  end  Vandois?  Did 
they,  or  did  they  not,  fall  victims  to  the  ' '  holy  severity  and  the  holy 
inflexibility"  of  the  "  misrepresented"— tolerant— hberal  Church 
of  Rome?  As  to  Challoner's  denial  of  idolatrous  image-worahip, 
and  the  adoration  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  &c.  it  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  rest ;  and,  if  Engiishmen  are  not  to  be  deceived  in 
poUtiet,  which  are  n<m-a$entialt,  let  them  not,  trhilst  studying  in 

belied  Mr.  (iothrr't  uuniDnn,  lad  cipoMd  both  hit  fallj  and  hit  irickvdiKW. 
In  llie  iiimi'mli  irulury,  il  luiied  the  popieh  objcrti  of  ibe  Ule  I>r.  Cbitlontr, 
to  bring  tbit  nnfortunilc  bwk  to  light,  ud  to  republiBb  il  wllb  ui  intradaclion 
of  hi«  own,  having,  u  he  aisetis,  "  owed  to  it  tho  choice  of  alboUc  qnitj." — 
It  h  ialendcd  u  ui  iaUrodufiory  putde  to  hi»  ^^  Gsnjon  of  the  Soul,"  or 
"  Garden  of  Che  Lord,"  &c. — aomc  Mrlj/  edition*  bftve  ftlRadj  been  publi^ed, 
chiefl)'  for  the  puiposc  of  free  diBtribulion,  especjall j  unonget  young  fenulei. — 
The  introduclion  verf  ■ignificsnd}'  commencet  with  "  the  father  of  li«  ■•  the 
anihor  of  miercprceentalion  T'  I(  ii  replete  with  aophiitiy  and  perrerted  text*, 
Kleited  forthc  objcrl,  from  Scripdirr,  and  aff«M  to  nek  with  the  mcmoimblc 
Apalogj/ot  rcnulUan,  (for  pure  ChriitiaTiitj',}  addieHed  to 
the  Ronum  empire  I  f ! 
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tlie  Bchoot  of  kntMkdgt,  be  mystified  with  legird  to  religion,  whicli 
Ib  ateiOiat.  la  what  poution  BtimdB  Dr.  Challoaer,  and  hia 
"  Papist  Mifrepresaited  and  Reprettattd,"  with  that  celebrated 
Romanist  Ger*M,  who,  not  only  sdmita,  bat  juatifies  the  practice 
of  idoluroUB  aaint-wonhip  in  his  book  De  direct,  ear.  pnit  iiL  I 
"  llie  Chnrch,"  saya  Gerttm,  "  hath  changed  many  ritea  of  the 
Gentiles,  (primitive  Christiana,)  not  by  the  abolition  of  them," 
Sic. — "  but,  the  norihip  of  tahUt  Beema  to  abound  with  supersti- 
tion :  as  the  offering  of  such  a  gift  to  such  a  saint, — at  Iht  offer' 
ingqf  a  code  Jin-  6oji,  a  hen  for  siri*,— the  invoicing  one  saint  in 
preference  to  another,  for  the  cure  qf  *ome  partiadar  dieaae,  &c. 
—the  thinking  that  in  one  Church  (i,  *.  place  of  worship,)  more 
than  another,  the  virtue  of  some  one  saint  will  be  found  more 
powerful  and  more  prompt,  &c.— They  are  (the  superstitions)  en- 
dured, because  they  cannot  be  eradicated  ;  and  betsaue  the  fatik  of 
theeomtnonpeophiaregulatedmdpreierved  by  the fntki^ their ttf^ 
riort." — Here  is  Gerson's  testimony,  and  Dr.  Challoner'a  repmenta- 
tion  directly  at  issue !  0  Ge,  Dr.  Challoner,  to  miaTepresent,  and 
attempt  to  falnfy  this  learned  authority  of  your  own  Church  t 
But  tet  us  see,  stan^ng  between  the  two  Ceon  amore)  how  &r 
Genon  merits  the  unholy  stigma— the  lie  direct,  thus  gratuitously 
put  upon  him,  by  bringing  forth  Mr.  Gother  from  his  mnstj 
retreat,  and  giving  him  a  new  titrtout,  that  he  may  appear  plau- 
sibly captivating  to  die  liberalet  of  the  nineteenth  eeotury.  Well, 
outrageously  insulting  aa  it  may  appear  to  the  "  liberality  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  age  of  scrutiny,"  as  my  Lord  Brougham  eia 
presBes  it,  it  ia  a  positive  fact,  that  Mr.  Geraon  is  a  most  vilely 
traduced  and  calumoiated  person,  even  whilst  engaged  in  fighting 
thebattlesof  the  uniTerssl  Church,  and,  notwithatanding  the  direct 
authority  of  hia  holy  mother,  bis  lordship's  aid,  mntcM  eari«, 
and  that  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  ei  officio,  may  yet  become  necesnrr 
to  his  defence.  But,  to  be  serious  ;  without  entering  intoalength- 
ened  inquiry  into  the  worship  of  angels,  the  saints,  relies,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  so  barefacedly  denied  hy  the  piooa  Challoner, 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  holy  Father,  Pius  IV,  comes 
forward,  and  darea  any  apostate  son  within  the  pale  to  qnestiim,  or 
any  heretic  without,  to  dispute  either  tbe  principle  or  the  practice  1 
Now,  singular  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  read  Chal- 
loner's  book,  every  one,  to  whom  the  cure  of  souls  is  intrusted 
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in  die  Roman  Catholic  C%iircb,  u  coaipeIl«d  to  lubscribe  to  tha 
foUowiDg  aniclM  of  this  Popa'a  creed. 

"  CfmttaUvr  tnw — nmtiter,  et  vmeto$  laih  cmn  Ckritlo  rtg' 
ttoaf  «f ,  wuratdoa  atque  MeoetmdH  tut,  eotque  orationei  Deo  pro 
so6if  offerrt." 

"  I  conatantlf  bold,  in  like  manner,  that  the  $mtitt  reigning 
with  Christ,  are  to  be  wonUpped  mid  invoked,  and  that  tbey  tyffkt 
praTcra  for  n*  to  God." 

Does  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Irelaiid,  denj  the  intervention  of 
the  holy  Father  from  the  chair,  or  diipate  and  set  at  nought  the 
vtandaie,  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  i  If  abe  doe«,  where 
is  the  rererung  decree,  when,  where,  and  bf  whoae  authoritj  wa* 
it  publiahcd  i  The  long  canon  of  the  tolerant  Conncil  of  Trent, 
at  the  doae  of  whoao  littingB  the  good  fathers,  instead  of  a  bene- 
diction of  mercjr,  grace,  or  peace,  shouted  Anathema .'  Anathenui ! 
Aiulkeina!  against  all  who  should  disobey  its  decisions,  contains 
the  following. 

"  Mandat  eaneta  Synoditi  owaubut  EpUcopU,  el  ctlerit  doetruK 
I  caramfM  nuHnent^iu,  tU  juxta  Calholiea  et  ApottoMea 
m,  ia»elorwngii»  patriim  eon$iiuiimm,  et  Sacbo- 
auH  CoNSiLiOKUH  DicBBTA,  in  pTMM*  if>  (ODCfonun  iB/cTceffioae, 
tMNWofune,  Rbmqijiabdm  Ao«or«,  el  legitimo  imagunm  tit».jUelet 
diUgenter  Mutnuml,  docenlt*  tot,  Satietot,  tmd  cam  Ckritto  rtg- 
nantte,  oratitmtt  taa*  pro  imnmulnit  Deo  offerrej  bonnm  alque  utile 
mte  npplioUer  eo§  mvooare,"  ^o.— (Cone.  IVid.  Sess.  xxt.) 

"  Command  all  bishops,  and  others,  who  have  the  charge  or 
careof  teacbing.thet,  ineonfonnitf  to  the  usage  of  the  Catkolicamd 
ApoitoUc  Ckurek,"  ifC.  •  •  •  "  "  and  by  the  concurrence  of  vene- 
rable fathers,  as  well  as  the  Dtcreee  of  Holy  Comeili,  they  labour 
with  due  diligence  and  assiduity  to  instruct  the  faithful,  eoneent- 
i»g  the  iitpocatum  and  inlerettiion  cjf  the  mutt,  the  AowMr  dWe  to 
reUct,  and  the  legitimaie  ttte  of  tnu^r*,— teaching  them,  that  the 
saints,  who  reign  as  ooe  with  Christ,  offer  up  their  praytn  to  God 
for  men, — thaX  ii  it  goad  and  uttful  to  tntN>i:e  then  by  tttppUeatum, 
and  to  flee  to  them  for  help,  prayer,  and  assistance,"  concluding 
iu  justifying  the  supplication,  verbally  and  mentally,  of  the  saints 
who  reign  in  heaven  [  Let  any  impartial  reader  compare  this 
single  canon  with  Dr.  Cballoner's  "  Papist  Misrepresented,"  and 
Uien  judge  for  himself.  But  what  becomea  of  tmrBowiow  imaget, 
Ty 
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the  common  olgecta  of  ftdoratiim  in  foragn  Oitlx^c  coantriM} 
Where  ii  the  cTTing  Baint  of  Ancooft — the  aaint  Vtrrmita  of  Mikn 
— OUT  Lady  of  Uie  Pillar,  and  our  Lady  of  Vah«nera,  in  Spain,  &e.f 

Of  the  tint,  that  honest  invettigator  of  the  romance  of  leal  lifig^ 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  given  us  u  intereeting  accoont,  in  hii 
"  Life  of  Napoleon,"  toL  iii.  chap.  viii.  p.  376j  detailing  the  coa- 
aequencea  of  the  interview  of  Napoleon  with  the  faoljr  lady.  Befbfe 
this  uuBiepected  rttteontrt  she  perpetoalljr  shed  tean ;  hot  Nap«^ 
leon,  by  aome  miiwnikiui  /mU,  or  intervention,  without  even 
supernatural  agency,  removed  the  caoae,  heeled  her  woes,  and 
replaced  her  laintship,  gn^fieu,  in  the  Cborch  of  Aiteima!  O 
iayietat  iinptriaH*  I 

Of  the  second,  the  saint  Veronica,  Dr.  Middleton,  in  hii 
"  Letter  from  Bome,"  has  given  ue  a  nUgfiactorjr  accooot ;  bat 
the  original  "  life  of  the  Saint  Veronica  of  Milan,"  certified  bj 
the  heads  of  the  univeiaity  of  Camera,  in  Portngal,  to  kape  beai 
"  reoited  by  angeU  and  approved  by  Qod,"  (eabeequently  translated 
by  Dr.  Geddea,  and  finished  by  Otell,  London,  Svo.  1716,)  printed 
at  Lisbon,  1671,  and  dedicated  to  the  Princes  of  Portugal,  is  pr^ 
MTved  in  the  Arckie^teopal  Library  at  I^mbeth.  A  tnnalatian 
of  tbis  work,  or  a  republication  of  that  by  OmII  and  Geddea, 
would  be  an  excellent  companion  to  Challoner'a  "  Paimt  HiarO' 
presented."  Hie  accounts  given  of  her  combats  with  the  dtfU, 
as  "  the  father  of  all  lies,  and  the  author  of  misrqtresentatioD," 
— her  joomey  to  heaven,  to  be  cured  of  the  wounds  inflicted  bjr 
MalafofCd,  (the  accureed  evil  spirit,) — Iter  embassy  from  thence  to 
the  Pope  (Alexander  VI.)  in  1494,  with  her  holy  attendant  Thad- 
dn,  a  nun,  her  tear  eatektr,  (vide,  page  10,)  would  make  the 
adventures  of  the  saint  Veronica,  a  most  intereeting  tfpmdoft: 
especially  if  detailing  the  result  of  bo-  embassy  to  Rome,  and 
ptirate  conferences  with  the  holy  pontiff  I 

Withregatd  to  the  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  or  of  Lorstta,  her  btstorj, 
and  that  of  the  pilgrimagea  to  her  "holy  shrine,"  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  known  to  every  romantic  novel  reader,  in  the  land ;  hot  with 
nference  to  the  Lad;  of  rofeflMro,  a  little  information  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  general  reader,  as  lightening  the  heaviness  o£ 
the  subject.  In  a  sequestered  valley,  in  one  of  those  roountie 
mountainous  tracts,  or  tienu,  which  abound  in  the  poiinsnla. 
rises  the  monastery  end  church  of  Valyeoera,  the  same,  a^to. 
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■ccording  to  the  testimonf  of  Fgpw,  "  hu  preserved  for  ages  n 
perpetnal  fire,  in  one  of  the  conrentoal  kitcheiu,  bunuog  with  & 
bright  and  luznriant  fiame,  witbont  the  ud  ai  faet,  of  which  fact 
the  Queen  leabella,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Me  and  make 
splendid  offering*  to  the  aaiut,  was  alio  convinced  \"  and  the  aaroa 
who,  it  ia  ataerted,  appeared  to  the  sinner  Munio,  (a  noted  brigand 
robber,)  and  converted  him  by  a  nwade  1  At  all  events,  whMher 
the  holy  fire,  like  that  of  ancient  Roman  fame,  still  bnros  or  not, 
the  following  inacription  ahinea  conapicnoadj  over  the  altar  of  the 
CSmrch,  built  on  the  apot  where,  it  is  aaid,  the  saint  first  ap- 
peared to  the  hmdit,  from  an  oak  tree,  to  which  he  had  been 
directed  by  a  hermit,  "  in  a  heavenly  form." — "  Oa  tke  higk  akar 
Hf  tki*  Clmrdi  it  fie  iai^e  <tf  Fatrmera,  potMt;/W  in  vtiraeiei,  sad 
Ladf  g^HMNy  cMwei,  tin  mtme  wUek  appeartd  to  tie  tUner  Miauo, 
at  a  tign  that  tlit  it  lit  admeata  tf  timurt;  aad  oU  uAo  deooully 
vitit  tkit  kohf  plaet,  or  eommaid  titmtdwt  to  htr  protection,  ikaU 
b«eomtoledbyhergraee,aiidobtm*patdimiiftkeirtitulH"  But, 
"  Oh  1"  exclaims  some  jeeoitical  champion,  armed,  of  course, 
with  that  deadly  weapon,  am  amathema,  "  thia  ia  a  vile  invention 
<A  the  author  of  '  The  Lords  and  the  People,'  aided  by  '  the 
fuher  of  liea — the  author  of  all  miarepreaentation  {'  and,  if  even 
tnie,  it  haa  reference  to  Spaim,  and  not  to  EngUmd  or  Irdimd, 
where  true  Catholicism  abhors  such  tad  anperitition  1"  How  is  the 
anthor  to  assist  himself  in  such  a  dilemma  1  To  parry  the  first 
mortal  thrust,  he  must  needs  bring  to  his  aid  a  omoKer,  equally 
ohnoxiona  to  his  faith,  aa  his  presonied  new  antagonist, — to  the 
second,  (astounding  impudence)  he  calls  on  the  holy  Father  him- 
self, in  the  esercise  of  his  authority,  if  needful,  to  defend  him, 
and,  asserting  his  ^oatolic  right,  to  make  hia  faithfnl  Irish  chil- 
dren remember,  that  they  are  not  to  deny  unity  in  him,  as  Peter 
diagracefidly  denied  his  Lord,— that  the  Church  is  univeraal  and 
immutable,  and  the  unity  of  all  her  parts,  Italian,  Irish,  or 
Spaniah,  indissoluble,  for  so  speaks  the  canon  law  1  "  U%  ami  en 
mtottiitt,  tM  ami  «■  vAittl"  And  so  far  Yept»  is  a  gallant  knight 
of  the  pen,  at  all  events.  "The  jm^eof  our  Ladyof  Valvenera  is 
well  worthy  of  the  worship  paid  to  it,  both  on  account  of  ita 
astounding  miracles,  as  well  as  the  divine  beauty  it  exhibits,  raising 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  an  eitatic  height  of  devotion, — should 
any  female  remain  within  the  sacred  boonds  of  Valveneia,  for  a 
Ty2 
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longer  period  than  sim  ifayf,  (the  mmmm  ot  tb«  tUtiaii)  iha 
would  be  inatantly  pmuahed  tsith  Jtatk  Ay  the  offmdid  idol  t  uid 
mBDj  eiBinpleB  of  thn  remeiii  on  record  to  wmra  all  future  pii> 
grioM  '.  1 1"  Why  this  antipathy  to  femalea  after  the  mulk  dqr 
doe*  not  appear,  excepting  aafety  towardi  die  holj  friaia  ia 
comidered!  Bealljr  the  Society  for  Difiwioo  of  "  Uffid 
KtuMiledgtf'  ahonld  obtain,  tranriate,  and  paUiih  a  fnr  ftyih 
of  this  eort,  to  aid  the  progpnM  of  rebgions  UbarBliatu.  In  dtatity 
it  moat  be  inferred,  that  Dr.  Cballaaer  bad  neither  re*d  nor  heaid 
of  the  Conndle  of  Lateran  and  lYmt,  the  Oath  and  Creed  of 
Pins  IV.  nor  riaited  the  Lady  of  Valvenera  >,  (a*  the  good  Qneen 
leabeUa,  and  all  her  court  bad  done,}  when  he  repnhUehed  Ootbar** 
jemitry,  end  eaaayed  to  daim  for  hiinadf,  tub  duUramnla  dot- 
triwe,  an  alliance,  oSensiTs  and  dcfensiTe,  with  the  renowned 
Preabytar  of  Carthage !  An  apology  eqaally  apecknu  ai  \a»  ovn^ 
will  be  fonnd  for  him,  if  not  juatified  by  the  writinga  of  the  pri- 
mitim  father,  amongat  thoee  of  that  order  whoee  aaring  motto 
ia  "  oif  HM^oren  Dn  gkriam," — or  of  the  Knighta  Temptan 
"  Thkf  poar  I/EpUne."  Bnt  the  attempt  to  palhate  ptqiary— to 
moke  it  appear  liberal,  by  denying  ita  aaaential  attributea,  and 
abjuring  its  authoritiea  and  btUa  of  rererenea,  has  really  been  too 
bare-faced,  too  mnoral,  under  the  T*ry  noae  of  the  idtoolmiitirr, 
who  baa  unlocked  hia  knowledge  box-Khspkyed  the  lofty  ravinga 
of  genius,  and  travelled  abroad  and  at  home,  with  hia  laWiaiawia 
iMMi,  forbidding  dtft  of  any  kind  to  be  thrown  in  the  cyea  of  hia 
fdlowera  t 

Aa  to  a  voluntary  principle  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  ia  ■ 
perfect  farce— denial  of  matter  <rf  fact,  authority,  and  perreraion 
of  the  truth,  for  the  mere  purpoae  of  promoting  objecta,  which  are 
contrary  to  the  principle*  of  thia  proteatant  State,  mnat  not  now 
be  tolerated,  when  the  mean*  of  eapoauie  are  ao  pownfol  and  *o 
■bundant.  Whilst  the  deliberate  eanction  of  that  Chorch,  ondv 
bar  Eighlten  Qaurai  Cowtcilt,  and  her  uniform  practice  for  agaa, 
nay  cantnriea,  are  before  u*.    A*  regarda  the  Creed  and  octb  of 


■  After  all,  tlie  Lsdv  orTilnnen  ii  noihing  man  aar  leu  this  m  -nrj 
hmAtant  carted  Imiige  in  ivorjr  of  (he  Titjhi  Mirr.  nld,  bf  (rorfKwit,  la 
han  bsPD  found  by  Mmnio,  ■  btigmnd  chief,  tn  u  old  oak  ttm,  tn  the  nltay 
of  Vdyonem ;  iHt  to  which  ho  lud  baae  dinaled  I?  m  iMBit,  M  My  MBk  I 
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FiiU  IV.  like  adminioD  of  the  lite  Dr.  Doyle,  <m  Dotk,  before 
tin  Lords  CommisnoDen,  (1635,)  abowi  tfaat  the  full  and  perfect 
profeiaion  of  Pia^a  Creed,  and  obflervance  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Conndl  of  Trent,  Ca  aaianarT  of  the  whole,)  are  ttrietk/  obUgatory 
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■ets  at  nought  all  other  oaths,  u  that  of  the  Ekreuth  Artida  gam 
to  retaia  and  maintain  mviolate  all  the  aiticlei  of  Uu  Eigbtawi 
General  Conncila.  And  Uma,  aa  fieUannin  haa  ezpneaed  it,  (m 
deerrtit  wtorwm,)  even  "  tftke  Pope  tkoald  decide  mrtue  to  be  tax, 
oad  MM  eirfw,  lie  CWeA  mmt  btUeet  iUm,"— what  a  teannof 
•ecurity  for  Piot«atants,  under  an  eqnal  i»rticipa&>ii  in  legw- 
ktion! 

The  Bnlle  of  the  Pc^pes,  under  thia  aaaerted  inblUbilitj,  annt 
neceaaariljr  f<win  pvt  of  the  receired  fiuth  and  obedimce  of  the 
uniyeraal  Cbnrcb.  The  Boll  UmgmUtu  ia  fidly  Mknowlei^ed  in 
Irdand  ea  bhiding,  and  it  ia  diametricallf  oppoead,  in  the  moat 
important  pointa,  to  the  viem  of  the  Froteatant  Church  on  dw 
eulgect  of  Seriptore.  Thii  deeerrea  the  moat  eariooa  connders- 
don,  QD  the  part  of  the  Honae  <rf  Peers,  aa  the  kgiilative  gtmrdtaM 
of  the  latter.  It  ia  alao  important  to  know,  h[>w  &r  the  dedaia- 
tion  of  the  Pope's  autbority  for  altering  and  ntenaug  SeT^)twt, 
eonlained  in  the  Gennan  or  Hungarian  CenfcaHooal  (xi.  and  ixi. 
ArlJdee)  i«  erimltted  or  received  ia  Ireland ;  for  thia  forma  a  rhal 
point,  with  reference  even  to  the  moral  inttratlioH  o/"  the  pmpk, 
and  the  edforta  of  the  Rosiish  Prieata  to  extend  Proeelftiein  to 
their  Creed.  Tltia  precaution  becoona  eminentljr  neeeaaary,  in  the 
face  of  the  propoaed  meKauree  of  edoeadon,  and  application  of  the 
Cbnrcb  prt^ierty ;  for,  whilat  they  in  ao  way  tend  to  inereaac  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  CrvWD,  they  directly  tend  to  aet  tq» 
a  power  in  the  State,  irtucb,  deprifing  tke  King  ot  hia  Chriatiaii 
gnardianahip,  may  be  need  in  oppoaition  to  the  Crown  itaelf,  and 
in  aubveraion  of  the  libertiea  of  the  people.  Thna,  instead  of 
rendering  the  Crown  popular  and  influential,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  89  the  advocates  of  theae  ionoTating  acbemea  pretend,  the 
King  will  tacitly  be  led  to  take  the  Crown  from  hia  own  bead, 
and  place  it  on  that  of  the  Po^,  by  giviag  to  hia  delagatea  the 
privil^e  of  eierciilog  their  uncontrolled  inSnence  over  the  miBda 
of  ttrm  fluiUoiu  of  kit  (tie  Kiny'iJ  ni/eett  I  Thia  power,  ttra^; 
in  the  State,  ia  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  imaginary  ilt^o- 
tirni,  the  elap-trtq>  put  forth  by  the  noble  leader  of  the  liberala  ( 
and  may  indeed  produce  the  very  anarchy  preferred,  and  even 

lig  ailmJidiHi,  bat  BpnL  litllc  for  tbs  diicenmcBt  of  Pro- 
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Mnder  an  af>peal  to  anu  HCCMS17,  to  present  tfa*  nonarcb;  bt- 
comiiig  swamped  in  actual  apiritual  despotnni — the  alUrnative  (o 
be  arolded.  If  Scriptural  inatnictioii  ii  not  protected  by  the 
Crown  and  the  Paiitament,  the  principles  trf  Popeiy  and  Proaeljr- 
tiam  thereto,  will  iocrMee  fourfold ;  it  will  be  impoauble  to 
pnveDt  it. 

The  ekrenth  and  twentj-finrt  artidea  of  tlie  ConfeatioDol  Creod, 
in  u«e  on  tbe  Contineat  for  proaelrtea,  tpeaka  in  terma  at  once 
plMnly  intelligiUe  (  and,  if  not  in  ex«ct  worda,  tbe  aame  principle 
ia  followed  in  Ireland. 

"  fVe  eoi^tta  that  Hk  Pop*  at  Rome  hat  tie  power  lo  aiter  Ikt 
Ibig  Seriptmtt,  tmdl«  add  and  dimimtk  at  htpieaut." 

"  fVe  ton/ett  tkat  (Ae  Ho^  Seriptirret  in  imptrfecl,  end  a  dead 
Ulttr,  without  tlu  ocpiiDMfMW  nf  lit  Pope  at  Romi,  and  hitptnmt- 
lion  to  Ttad  tiam." 

It  ii,  therefore,  self-evident,  that  the  meamraa  propounded,  hj 
cuttailing  tbe  meana  of  Scrtpture  iuitruction,  jf  earned  into  a  iam, 
will  directly  aid  this  very  fundamental  principle  of  Popery,  at  op- 
poeed  to  ProteBlamiain,  in  the  Stale.  How  can  tbe  principle  of 
any  Bill  founded  upon  them  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  tbe 
Britid)  ConMitntioo,  even  adnuttiBg  the  expediency  of  parliamen- 
lary  interrentitm }  Whilst  tbe  Church  of  Rome  renders  aubecrip- 
tion  and  obedience  to  tbe  Creed  of  Pins  IV.  and  the  Constitution 
of  Pine  V.  imperative  on  all  her  public  teachers  and  beads  of  col- 
legea — whilM  she  requires  conformity  thereto  tn  the  form  nf  a» 
oath—whj  K  the  Protestant  Unirersity  of  Oxford  viti^nted  for 
HXUSitMning  an  adhesion  to  the  "Ddrty-imte  Article*  of  the  Cborch 
of  England  i  la  there  to  be  no  check,  no  counterpoiae,  to  the 
iaaeasing  growth  of  Catholieitm  and  free  principles  in  the  State, 
retained  for  the  Protestant  Church,  whilst  the  other  interceta  hare 
become  perfectly  unshackled,  with  reference  to  ordinary  state  pri' 
TilegM )  The  recent  deciaioo  of  the  University  on  this  important 
point  shows  tlia  well-grounded  alarm  which  a  great  body  of 
honourable  and  learned  men,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  justly  entertain 
for  the  institutions  of  the  land;  and  which  must  be  viewed  by 
rational  peraons  in  its  proper  precautionary  light,  and  not  as  an 
act  of  hostility  to  the  opinions  or  feelings  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, of  trtiicb  tboM   who   formed   so  overwhelming  a  majo- 
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rity  '  are  »  eomponnit  part,  and  whoM  ddiberate  JDdgDwnt  hu 
bwQ  the  remit  of  conviction,  io  fofn  eomieiaitia. 

llie  tacit  HMnting  bith  of  the  Romiah  Church  id  Ireland  to  the 
bulls  and  decraes  of  the  Pope,  readen  them  valid  and  oWigilofy, 
aa  admitted  by  Dr.  Higgins  himaelf  (p.  374},  and  that,  "  in  can> 
•equence  of  the  in&llibility  of  the  dUpened  Church."  'ntey  m 
aim  oUigatOTT  on  all  parte  of  the  Chorch,  unlev  regnkrij  an- 
nnlled  or  tutpmtdtd,  aa  vaa  the  caae  with  the  bull  of  aiuuktmm 
iMned  bjr  Vma  V.  agaioM  Queen  EUiabeth,  and  afterwarda  renewed 
bj  Qte^Tj  XIII.  for  Ireland,  ahtolving  the  eabjects  from  their 
allegiance.  Hence  the  receot  bull  of  Lm  XII.  calling  on  the 
faitbfid  everywhere  to  exterminate  "  hereain  and  heretial 
doctrinei,"  ii  binding  againat  the  Proteetanta  of  Ireland  j  and 
ai  to  wn(y,  teacHug,  doetrim,  and  the  duty  of  encouraging  proM- 
IftuM  to  the  "  IMoenal  Mother  CtereA,"  it  is  only  needAil  to 
peruM  the  EnegeUeal  Letttr  of  the  present  Pope  (Gregory  XVI.), 
dated  Aug.  15,  1S33,  in  the  Laity's  Directory  for  the  year  1S33, 
addressed  to  "  all  patriarchs,  primate*,  bishops,  &c."  Undtf  the 
declared  principle  of  unity  and  obedience  to  the  decrees  (d  tbe 
Pontiff,  er  eelkedrd,  is  the  fallowing  :— 

"To  humble,  therefore,  theaudacityofthoee  who  would  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  Onr  Holy  See,  or  who  would  destroy  ita  junc- 
tion with  the  Churches,  to  which  those  Churches  owe  their  nq>- 
port  and  their  rigour,  inculcate  in  them  to  regard  the  most  aeeloaB 
fideUty,  and  the  most  sincere  venei»tion,  i»oclainiing,  with  St. 
Cyprian,  '  that  he  falaely  imagines  himself  to  be  in  the  Church, 
who  deserts  the  chur  of  Peter,  upon  which  the  Church  is  fonoded.' 
■  *  ■  Let  all  remember,  that  the  principles  of  sound  doctrine,  with 
which  the  people  are  to  be  imbued,  must  emanate  from,  and  that 
Ike  ruU  a»d  admmttmtioii  of  ike  mvertal  Chtrek  belcmg*  to  the 
Romtm  Pontiff,  to  whom  was  '  ddi/eertd  the  JM  pomer  tfffeedmg, 
ntling,  and  goeermng  the  miptrtal  Church  bf  Chritt  oar  Lor^'  aa 
the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Florence  have  unequivocally  dedand." 


■  On  ■  jmpotition  nudt  for  diipnulng  with  inlKcriptioii  W  ths  TIMjmh* 
Artitie;  by  KhoUre,  on  entry,  tht  UniTor^ty  of  Oxford,  in  full  eonrtKt,1ioa, 
OB  the  20lh  Mbj  initul,  decided  agunit  thf  propoKd  chiuige  of  raU,  tW 
DDiabcn  being  p^iccO  57,  mm  placett  iS9,  majority  412,  or  S  to  11 
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*  *  *  "ItwoaldaHMrwTor  be  k  crime,  and  entirelf  at  variance  with 
that  deep  veneration  with  which  the  latM  qf  the  Clutreh  tloM  be 
reenvtd,  to  ceniure,  in  the  wild  spirit  of  criticiini,  diicipline  aonC' 
tioned  by  her,  whether  aa  regards  t\*  abtmiMtration  of  tkingt 
tacrtd,  Ike  rules  tjf  moralilf,  the  rights  of  the  Church,  or  of  ber 
miniateTS,  or  to  cavil  at  it,  at  cbukaig  vilk  Ike  prituiplei  qf  aotit' 
rof  law,  or  to  pronmmee  it  lame  and  imperfect,  and  etUgeet  to  tk* 
cifU  tribimal."  •  •  ■  "  That  the  dispensing  with  the  Canons  hath 
been  committed  to  the  Homan  Pontiff  only  t  and  ttot  in  any  pri- 
rste  body  or  individual,  but  in  him  only,  resides  the  power  of 
making  decrees  touching  the  ordinances  of  the  Fathers )  and  also, 
aa  St.  Gelaaioa  writes,  '  to  balance  the  decrees  of  the  Canons,  and 
to  determine  tbe  precepts  of  their  predecessors,  so  aa  to  direct, 
after  careful  considamtion,  what  reforattoiM  Ike  ciranasfimoM  ^  (Ac 
fiawf  rapdrefuT  tktgood  tfpartiailar  Cfaroiss."  •  •  •  "  Having 
confidence  in  your  |»ety,  to  yon  we  commit  the  defence  of  a  law 
of  so  mnch  moment,  against  which  tbe  darts  of  the  lascivious  are 
directed  from  every  quarter.  Preserve  the  building  entire  i  wuf,  in 
ilt  proteetiim  ami  dffeaee,  negleet  itotu  <ff  tkoee  reeoitteet  vkieh  the 
toered  Caooiu  have  m  referee  for  you." 

A  mere  schoolboy  must  perceive,  on  perusing  these  extracted 
sentences,  that  although  the  tone  may  be  somewhat  moderated, 
neither  has  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  her  fully  acknowledged 
n^eme  keod,  surrendered  one  iota  of  tbw  dominant  authority, 
whether  for  ajMrilual  or  temporal  obedience.  What,  then,  muat 
not  be  the  consequences  which  wiU  result  to  the  Monarchy  and 
the  Constitution  of  this  country,  if  any  Bill  is  pennittad  to  pass 
into  a  law,  which  iriU  necessarily  limit  tbe  authority  of  tbe  Crown 
of  England,  in  the  direction  of  tbe  Irish  Protestant  Church  I— 
Here  is  the  supreme  authority  of  tbe  Pope,  e*  eatktdrd,  recently 
promulgated  (without  any  reasrration  with  regaid  to  Ireland),  and 
tbe  constitutional  anthority  of  tbe  King  of  England,  already  at 
issue,  (M*  OM  lis  qatttitm  </  moraJ  dtedpUiu  for  Im  mijeete  i  and 
yet  it  is  proposed,  in  the  teeth  of  this  pontifical  manifesto,  to  lessen 
tbe  integrity  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  to  place  her,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  alleged  mora/  nutruelUm,  below  par  in  tbe  scale,  with 
a  Church  which  pays  obedience  to  a  foreign  power — a  Church 
which  uplu^s  a  faith,  and  maintains,  to  the  hat,  a  love  of  despotic 
csMHi  law,  directly  hostile,  nay,  opposed  to  every  principle  on 
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wtiicli  the  Conititntion  of  England  u  foimded  t  By  the  fimdi< 
mental  rales  of  the  English  Consdtation,  the  adminUtistiTe  power 
ia  placed  in  the  handi  of  the  Crown.  Bf  this  Tery  Encydical 
Letter,  the  encatiTe  and  legialative  power,  for  the  whok  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  popntatioD  of  Ireland,  are  declared  to  b* 
centered  in  the  Pope,  and  to  be  eaforc«d,  through  the  Catholic 
Imhopa  and  clergy  t  and  yet  the  Froleatant  hiaht^  and  clergy,  the 
immediat«  members  of  the  King's  Charge  in  a  Protestant  rtate,  are 
called  upon  to  anccumb,  to  fall  prostrate  before  a  poww  to  tyran- 
noua; — are  to  have  the  meant  of  extending  their  bith  curtailed, 
whilst  that  of  their  avowed  enemy  is  to  be  foitered  and  pretarred. 
Thii  is  to  be  the  result  of  that  vast,  tliat  honndleaa  patronaga, 
from  the  self-styled  hberal  Admini«trati(»i,  which  it  u  the  object 
of  their  supporter*  to  obtain,  in  the  proposed  measures,  for  the 
-  Irish  Protestant  Chareh;  but,  to  preaerrc  the  int^rity  (d  the 
British  Crowo — to  keep  the  people  fixe,  tyranny  must  be  rensled 
in  every  form  ;  and  more  eapedally  in  this  nefiarioua  effort  of  the 
united  Roman  Catholic  intereet  in  Ireland,  and  the  liberal  Whig 
interest  in  England,  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  Constitntion. 
There  is  no  danger  in  the  mere  cry,  "  the  Chnrch  is  in  danger," — 
the  hanrd  eziats  in  her  being  adaatif  plactd  ia  dauftr;  and  with 
the  desecration  of  her  rights  and  privileges,  the  Monarchy  and  the 
Constitution  of  England  become  alike  endangered  ;  and  although 
much  is  due  to  that  Constitation  for  the  lUwrty  w«  potaesa,  a  vast 
deal  is  alto  due  to  tbe  Protestant  Chnrch  Militant  for  its  promo- 
tioo  of  social  harmony,  individual  piety,  private  benevolence,  and 
public  charity, — for  its  moral  obecUmce,  and  submission  to  legal 
nilfl  in  tbe  State,  and  support  of  order — princijdes  which  may 
indeed  be  looked  for  in  vain,  in  its  opposite,  generally  ipeaking, 
in  the  Sister  Kingdom  1 

It  is  entirely  preposteroui  to  imagine  that  any  system  of  even 
moral  education  can  he  made  to  hannonite  with  the  prindplee  of 
tbe  Church  of  Rome,  which  does  not  directly  fall  in  with  thoaa 
[ttinciples.  If  any  proof  were  wanting  (tf  the  justness  of  this 
assertion,  let  it  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the  f<41owiiig  hookM 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  Indeg  PrtMbitonm,  by  the  preaeot 
Pope  (dregory  XVL),  and  tke  rtading  (jf  Kldek  i*  ccnttgmtatlg 
prokibiied  to  th«  wftob  CatioUe  world.  Laland's  Astronomy ; 
Botta'a  Hittory  of  Italy,  in  continuation  of  Oideevirdim  t  Eart^a 
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in  tba  Middle  Agei,  translated  from  the  Bngliali  bf  Hallam ;  the 
ConiUtutional  History  of  England,  from  Henrj  VII,  to  the  death 
of  George  IV;  and  Dr.  Burgeu's  Leclnree;  with  olheral     How  is 
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tucti  sTstem,  independentlr  of  which  it  conld  only  b«  eBeetatHj 
conducted  under  ui  absolute  goTonimeott    or   bf  TesUietioai 

of  ibe  nuwl  detpotic  Bulli  oo  thii  lubJMt  m  withheld,  erm  from  Bihbui 
Citholic  Compilaliani,  ibcy  «re,  uSTerlhcltiw,  deponted  in  theirchiTn  of  lbs 
Holy  Pontiff.  Theencvclical  lelicr  of  iho  present  Pope,  Grrgoir  XVI,  dreodj 
Huoled,  Hid  which  is  unmediBlcly  iceeisible,  (Vide  " Laity- iDirrrOxj,  1833.") 
la  t  iwrfect  dwImtMioii  of  w»r — a  dennncialorj  nmntfoto  igiinit  ihf  mtiro 
popular  ayateia  of  iitBtnictkiQ  propouaded  and  defended  by  Mr.  O^onnetl  and 
hia  political  colleague  f'or  eatieilr6,J  at  tha  cil;  of  London  Tvnm,  and  ebe- 
vhen ;  and  iltfaough  Ibe  doctrine  then  put  Ibrth  on  genaial  edualiaa.  tnau 
the  papal  decree  as  mere  bruta  /Vlmna,  (be  authority  of  lit  itpreKmlatiam  if 
Si.  Peter  will  be  looked  up  to,  when  the  political  ipee  diril  of  Mr.  O'Conncll, 
and  the  polilital  philosophy  of  a  noble  and  lamed  aulhoiitr,  or  that  of  hit 
Mhoolmaater,  will  be  treated  with  contctapl,  bj'  "  Us  /aili/ul"  although  thej 
may  serrF  the  raoTement,  the  pasdng  pnrpoN«  of  aprditiKg,  condemnrd  by 
the  Sovereign  of  tho  tvo  tirorda.  Paadng  over  the  fifOi  pangr^  of  Ihii 
encyclical  letter,  (whieh  desrrvea  the  attention  of  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  hia 
colleagues,)  let  the  following  be  putin  juxta-potitioa  vilb  the  general  prind^a 
of  papular  leaching,  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  mudum  Whigi,  and  of 
which  they  arc  pleated  to  approve.  "  For  hnof  ariae  Urae  mxinliimt  in  On 
nmU  of  men  ;  hence  thu  aggraraied  nmption  of  yovth  ;  hence  this  eoalempl 
among  tie  people  if  tacnd  Ikagt.  and  if  lie  moil  iolg  imlilalioiu  and  Ima ; 


Statb,  uhbudlsd  librr 

A  LIST  OF  NOVELTY,  Khai,  wxording  folic  /aperiiiKt  if  all  aga,  poHri>dlie 

doum/uU   if  tie  motl   jwoer/td  and  Jiimriihinj/  empire$^ 

INOS,  WHICH   SO«B  90  lOU 

We  tiadder,  renenble  bntkren,  ai  lie  1^  if  lie  m 

POBTBKToua    «KiU)BS,  vAki  crowd  apom    U;  m  He  (tojw  if  s 

VOLi;iiiS(»d  PAMFHLBTS,  tonitim  tnMsr  aitt ;  tml  Biu  with  aviiJi,  teiltei 

stati  fiffOi  in  every  c/trvf/un,  breathing  a  maUdidion  viick  We  dejtiort  orvr  lit 

/ate  if  the  earth.     Yet  there  are  not  itaulittg^  aiaif  tiote  irho  carry  Ikeir 

e^rnntery  to  Jar,  aala  periisl  in  mnintatning,  that  Hit  amalgamation  of 

EHRORR  it   tafficienlly  resisted^    if,    IN  THIS  INL-KniTION  OF  BAD  BOOKS,  a 

adame  itoUJ  and  litn  imaafrom  tie  prett  in  fnour  rf  rtli^im  and  of  Imti. 

BlUiMilliUailriaie,tlum,nemrnigidenllylu  be  reprobided,to commit deUberalt 

and  ffrtater  evil,  nerelf  wili  lie  iigte  of  m^ig  tome  good  aroe  aid  if  HI    Oe, 

OCCAfllONS,     AVE,     AND    TO     BBCOUE    A    NBCESSAKV    INOHEDIENT  OP     EVERY 
lAT     BB     AFTRRWARDB    FBOCtmU)     WHICA 

R  T'   What  ayatem  of  popular  monl  iaitniE- 
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which  wonld  be  incompttible  vitb  fre«  goremmcat.  If  all  con- 
WDdinK  MCts  were  to  be  admitted,  on  the  broad  priociitlee  of 
natimat  right,  to  ioterfere  in  this  intervenient  Bfetem  of  public 
instruction,  without  religion,  there  would  soon  be  on  end  to  all 
rules  end  all  OTdere— for  no  mlea  could  possibly  be  drawn  oi 
defined,  by  the  legislature,  which  would  not  be  broken  through. 
The  most  safe  and  equitable  system  of  pnblic  or  national  instruc- 
tion, is  that  practically  observed  in  Holland,  where  the  goTem- 
ment  provides  for  tiie  education  of  its  Protestant  subjects,  pri- 
mariiy  ;  but  liberUly  aids  all  others  in  promoting  moral  teaching. 
And  in  Holland  we  hear  of  no  contention  on  this  head,  because 
the  government  pays  strict  respect  to  the  established  principles  of 
tbe  State !  But,  forsooth,  the  system  recently  set  up  in  France, 
where,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  religion  is  made  "  to  play  second 
£ddle,"  is  to  be  foisted  into  the  plw,  thrust  on  the  neck  of  Pro- 
testant England,  merely  because  some  two  or  three  aerial  philo- 
sophers, labouring  under  that  paroiysm,  which  results  from 
deep  learning — a  species  of  deUrimm  Imnnw — hare  decreed,  in 
their  febrile  imagination,  that  it  must  be  in  England,  as  it  is  in 
^Bnce,  a  glorious  sea  of  uncertainty,  alike  destitute  of  religious 
protection,  Bi  it  is  of  moral  security  1  Mr.  Wysestands  exonerated 
from  any  intention  to  do  vicJence  to  any  party,  he  has  merely 
caught  a  portion  of  tbe  Gallo-tnimia,  brought  here  bj  others  i 
Without  desiring  to  ofiend  the  French  nation,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  turn  tbe  keen  satire  of  theii  countryman,  M.  de  Voltaire, 
applied  to  themselves,  against  the  follies  of  our  own. — "  Utie 
nation  ftwole,  qyi  rit  foUantnt ;  maU,  ^m  erott  rirt  gaitntnl,  <k 
lotU  ee  fdi  a'mt  pat  dam  tet  mam,  ou  phit6t  dm*  mi  mode* .'" 
M.  de  Voltaire  ft  Monsi«nr  dn  Marsais,  Oct.  13,  1775. 
To  those  who  have  tbe  power  of  serving  Ireland  eflectually,  by 

tion.tcMptsblclo  the  JIo««ui*if«rrfj,  willmy  Lord*,  the  Ru»»eU'Wbig»  uid 
th«u  CDiiiiai»ioDen  prnpouud,  which  >hdl  m»l  the  abjections  of  hia  Holincu, 
(■ildieMtd  to  the  oniTfml  Charch  throughout  Chriitendom,)  for  Ireluid  ? 
Hero  i>  the  whole  tutboticy  of  Rome,  ancicDt  and  modem,  pcmnnent,  re- 
pested,  uid  pretcnt,  unyed  ^linit  them  !  Afu  m  pia,  laj  lordt  ind  gmtlo- 
m™,— verilf  joa  hiie  gel  ialo  tbe  ipiritaii]  |ritth-tub;  get  out  uomlhed  \( 
roacul  trhilit  you procUim  genenl  popular  initjTiclion,  tai  readag inoa- 
tn^,  the  head  of  the  Cuholic  Church  dociree  the  coniigninent  of  ererj  thing, 
which  hli  •piiiloal  memben  nuj  deom  obooxiout  thereto,  to  the  flama ! — 
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their  abilities  or  thair  influence  in  the  Senate,  or  Ihdr  local  tnthoiitf 
and  property,  and  will  snSer  "  the  clouds  of  prejodice  to  b« 
removed  front  their  eyes,"  ariaiiig  from  a  difierence  in  religiona 
opinion,  the  written  judgment  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarice,  aa 
an  erudite  GhrisUan  and  a  philanthropist,  recorded  by  a  memb«r 
of  his  fiunily',  is  worthy  of  the  deepest  considention ;  and, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  native,  who  felt  a  lively  interest  for  hii 
uofortunate  countrymen — a  Christian  sympathy  for  their  mantsl 
degradation,  and  moral  wrongs,  is  divested  of  the  nutcoar  of 
party  spirit,  and  the  smbition  of  selfishnees.  Dr.  Claike'e  view% 
statiBtical,  moral,  and  religious,  contain  a  splendid  repote  of  tba 
superstition,  the  jealousy,  and  wickedness  of  that  entire  system, 
which  is  the  grand  cause  of  Irish  misery  and  disloyalty  to  the 
Protestant  State.  His  estimate  of  the  Irish  population,  and  ita 
wants,  after  one  of  his  tours  of  inspection  to  his  schools,  oi^ht 
to  he  read  by  every  man,  who  is  engaged  or  intoioted  in  tlw 
question  of  Irish  education,  before  he  forms  bis  judgment  (Vide 
(l,)No.  3G,Vol.  III.)  on  its  condition.  With  regard  to  amelkmt- 
tion.  Secondly,  "  The  Irish,"  says  he, "  on  the  otiier  hand,  an 
capable  of' much  improvement,— they  have  a  quick  appreheDSt<w 
— it  is  an  easy  task  to  instruct  them  in  any  thing.  In  short,  yoo 
have  but  to  enumerate  tkemjnm  thtir  ttgtentitien*,  and  to  cnU^ 
vate  the  miixfe  of  the  Irish,  and  they  are  as  noble,  as  intellectval, 
and  as  fine  a  race  of  beings,  as  are  in  the  world ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  as  capable  of  pTactisii%  the  moral  and  soaal 
duties,  as  any  people  are  under  the  sun." — Vol.  III.  pp.  64 — 66. 
Let  the  English  legislator,  unacquainted  with  Ireland,  turn  to  the 
following,  in  Vol.  II.  p.  l6l.— In  180B,  he  "  w*a  employed  to 
make  general  searches  througk  all  the  records  of  the  nation  rela- 
tive to  the  lAeentia  Rtgii,  necessary  for  the  currency  of  Ptftl 
BuOt,  especially  such  as  affected  the  King'i  prtrogatioe,  or  the 
privileges  or  safMy  of  the  nation.  This  was  a  Uborious  search  | 
but  the  fruits  of  it  produce  mass  of  evidence  relative  to  the 
continualexertionsofthePipaJSee,  to  snn  oa  oB  1  Aspoioer,  seoior 
at  veil  oi  rcdetiaitic^,  qf  the  Briliih  tmpire,  audio  mote  Us  Far- 
Hamenl  it*  tool,  aid  Iht  Kins  ***  ^t^  !  1 1"  Bot,  to  be  Bf^nw- 
ciated  correctly,  the  work  itself  must  be  referred  to,  especiaUy 
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the  third  yolume,  which  details  the  origin,  foimdatioD,  and  efiects 
of  the  Irith  BcbooU  and  misaiona.  Were  any  refutation  necessary, 
erf  the  oDJiut  and  groimdlesa  nature  of  the  charge  of  an  alliance. 
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TiewB  of  Amuniiu,  who  held  the  QecMuty  of  obwmi^  taoni 
ohedtence  to  obtain  salTatJon,  thui  to  those  of  Cabsm,  who  maiD- 
tained  the  doctrine  of  original  saving  grace,  and  elediim;  and 
are  thus  far  greator  sticklera  for  praeHcai  moroHtf,  and  tiw 
oxercite  of  good  woriu,  (bat  not  their  sole  justification,  like  tite 
Romanists,)  u  essenUal  to  that  state  of  saving  grace,  or  apfwo- 
bstion, — adopting  Christ's  definition  of  godliness,  "  By  thttrfimli 
thatl  ye  hiaio  thtm,"  than  ars  many  of  the  sects  of  Cahiimul; 
who,  believing  in  such  doctrine  of  election,  and  saving  grace 
alone,  imagine  and  maintain  that  man  cannot  be  lost  by  a  Ml 
from  the  duties  of  moral  obligation,  although  be  may  incur  God's 
chastening  displeasure  thereby  1  It  was  this  view  of  Scriptun. 
ourried  to  an  extreme  point,  by  some  eminent  divines  of  lb* 
Chnrdi  of  England,  under  the  assumed  authority  of  one  of  ber 
Articles,  (XI,  vide  p.  512,)  and  a  deaire  to  extend  hia  practical 
usefulness  beyond  that  contracted  sphera  in  which  he  might  be 
compelled  to  move,  by  remaining  theron,  that  alone  occasioned 
Mr.  Wedey'a  aeeesnon  from  the  Church  of  feigland':— he  left 
her  in  no  spirit  of  rancorous  hostility,  as  his  public  addresses  from 
the  pulpit,  and  declaration  to  more  than  one  member  of  ber  com* 
munion,  sufficiently  attest  And  it  vaa  bis  friendly  cherished 
.  feeling  for  her  general  doctrine,  and  state  utility,  mora  than  hi* 
principles,  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  ire  of  Whitfield,  Top- 
lady,  and  others  I  But  let  Wesley  himself  answer  the  allegation 
of  ivmurai  ttoetrku,  for  bis  followers,  and  they  will  not  need  the 
noble  lord's  promiaed  Apology,  made  to  the  electors  of  South 

'  Tho  Rbt.  J.  Wealey  ni  origintllj  doigned  for  iha  medinl  pcofcuira  ;  be 
partly  atudied,  md  took  aprelinururj  degree  thenin,  uid  irrotf  more  ihaa 
onct  OB  meiiial  auhjecta.  Tfai  Buthor'i  folher,  ■  rigid  ProKalnnl,  h>d  Ibe  Rev. 
Kenilnnut'i  own  doclimtioti  on  this  point  of  doctrine,  ud  rei»on»  (or  non- 
conformilv,  uid  whicli,  in  early  life,  during  hi>  (ths  Author't)  utodin,  frp- 
qaently  occuioned  a  warm  diuuuion  with  bii  An,  wbo  wu  diipowd  >a 
approve  tfae  correctnoi  of  Mr.  Woaley'i  vie wi,  generallj,  after  bia  penonal 
eiplanatioD  of  the  nreeMitj  for  eDfotring  moral  obligation,  in  coafonnil;  oitli 
Chriit'i  teacbing,  even  in  matten  coDOOCtcd  with  uvrUfy  mb ,-  whiln  the 
Author,  at  this  period,  waa  iDcliaod  to  entertain  the  opiniona  of  CWm,  to  an 
eitent,  not  even  recognixed  by  tbe  Cburtb  of  England;  and  the  error  of 
nhich,  iDbaMiaeiit  reading,  deep  reflection,  and  coniideration  of  Scripture.  ■■ 
avhole,  have  rendered  manifnt.  The  Tien  of  Oaimi  and  Armmimt  riiMld 
be  balaaad — the  eilrcmei  of  eiUKr,  not  well  undentood,  an  dangnuiu  ! 
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DeroD,  for  the  gecoud  cilition  of  bis  work  of  hittorical  misrepre- 
aentation.  The  following  letter  appeara  in  John  Wesley's  Journal, 
dated  "  37th  August,  1739,"  tlie  authenticity  of  which  can  very 
nnlf  ha  estahlished. 
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AWD,     '^  ANT    MiK    BHALL    ADD    BNTO    TBISB    THIKQB,    QOD 

BBAtL   ADD  vnTO  HIM   THB  PLAOttlB  THAT  ABB  WBrPTBN  IN  TBIB 

BOOK.'    But  all  RomaniatB,  (U  sacb,  do  both.    Ergo^ 

"  The  minor  I  prove,  not  from  Protestant  authors,  nor  even 
from  particular  writers  of  their  own  communion ;  but  from  the 
public  aatkatUc  lUeordt  of  the  ChiriA  of  Some.  Such  are  the 
Cmumi  and  Deeree$o/the  Conneil  qf  TWnt  i  and  theeditias  I  tue 
was  printed  at  Golen,  and  approved  b^  authority." 

"  And,  firtt,  all  Romaniata,  at  taeh,  do  break,  and  teach  men 
to  break,  one  (and  not  the  leaat)  of  thoae  conunandmoiia ;  the 
words  of  which,  concerning  imagea,  are  theae,— *Tbou  Shalt 

NOT    BOW   DOWN    THTSELIT  TO    TBBM,    NOB    SBBVB   THBH  ■.* NOW 

nrntf  (b*  every  smatterer  in  Hebrew  knowa,}  ia  iflCBrran  m*, 
procitntbere,  honorit  eshi&eiuU  eauea,  and  is  accordingly  rendered 
by  the  Seventy,  in  this  very  place  (by  a  Greek  word  of  the  very 
same  import,  rpovjEuvdv).  But  the  Council  of  Trent,  (and  con- 
sequently all  Romanists,  as  such,  all  who  allow  the  authority  of 
that  conncil,)  teaches,  session  25,  paragraph  2,  that  it  is  *  legimiu 
imaginum, — eit  honorem  eithibere,  procumbendo  coram  eis ! 

"  Secondly,  all  Homanista,  as  sucb,  do  add  to  tkote  Umufs, 
wiich  art  virUlen  in  tfie  book  of  life.  For  in  the  Bull  of  Pint  IV, 
subjoined  to  those  conou  md  decrees,  I  find  all  the  additions 
following : — 

"  1.  Seven  sacraments. 

"  2.  Traneubstantiation, 

"  3.  Communion  in  one  kind  only. 

"  4.  Purgatory,  and  preying  for  the  dead  therun. 

"  5.  Praying  to  saints. 


'  Tie  icAiJe  widesa,  inTolving  Ihis  pnrtioQ  of  tbe  teeomf  ix 
given  by  Mr.  Wctley  in  the  origiiiJ  Hebrew  lert  chuuten,  but  intreduced 
here  in  Hainan  eapilaU  for  the  sake  of  pertjamUy,  in  ■  point  of  »  much 
general  importanec. 

1  Literallf,  to  bote  dMm  onad/  he/brt  <ny  Oiiiig  >■  loien  if  nAmifnn,  or 
homage. — Vide  etjmology  of  HCHrcn,  inauvan,  "  to  bow,  bsnd,  or  aook,"  ftc. 

1  "  The  proper  um  of  taagei  it  to  iommr  Ant,  b;  bowing  down  (or  blBag 
proatTBte)  before  them."  The  vord  procun^ndo  ii  aufflcientif  i  i[iiiniiiii 
(vide  lAtin  elymology);  sod  yel,  .n  the  Icelb  of  (his  eipreu  mnide  of  titr 
Council  of  Trent,  Chelloner,  in  bis  '•  Papitt  Miirepre^enled,"  linpiausljr 
ifeiiui  thi>  recognised  worship  oDnugei  ia  the  devotiontl  lerTice  or  the  Chorch 
of  Rome. 
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"  6.  Veneretios  of  rtHipu$. 
"  7.  Wonbip  of  imageB. 
"  8.  Indulgencw. 

"  9.  Tbe  priority  and  uniTersalitf  of  the  Roman  Church. 
"   10   Hie  supremacy  of  the  fiitAop  o/ Rome'. 
"  All  thcw  thingi,  therefore,  do  the  RouMuitU  add  to  tl 
which  aie  written  in  the  book  of  life  I 
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with  their  safety, — if  any  of  them  unk,  it  flies  to  another— or, 
borne  up  by  the  strength  of  its  pitiioiu,  pnraoee  ite  flight  without 
such  aniatance.  Tis  thni  FrolettatUum,  on  wiogs  of  faith,  por- 
■ues  her  coarse  across  Ufa's  troubled  sea,  to  the  land  of  ererlast- 
ing  rest.  She  may  find  re^vshment  in  comniniuon  with  a  nstUe 
Ckmvh,  but  her  security  does  not  depend  entirely  on  its  existence, 
— she  lives  in  the  power  of  life,  derived  from  Christt  and  there- 
fore, no  casually  which  may  befal  earthly  syttemB  can  destroy 
her.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Popery ;  she,  like  the  Tcrmin  that 
infest  a  diip,  mtut  sink  or  swim  with  the  crasy  hidk  of  that 
visible  system  in  which  she  has  incased  hereelf.  Still,  it  is  soom- 
what  anomalous,  that  Popery,  which  is  declining  in  its  spiritual 
power  and  moral  influence,  in  all  foreign  states,  tmo  at  the  very 
/ootttg)  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance  in 
Protestant  Britain,  under  the  protection  of  free  institutions,  lliia 
ia  the  result  of  an  organiied  system  concocted  in  the  coundla  <d 
the  Valiean ',  partly  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  opinions  in 
the  very  heart  of  Italy,  repugnant  to  the  despotic  authority  ot  th« 
Romish  creed  and  laws ;  and  ao  pBrticularly  denoimced,  in  a  tone 
of  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  universal  Church  itself,  in  th« 
encyclical  letter  of  Pope  Gregory,  of  August,  1833. 

A  reference  to  this  document,  or  papal  decree,  wiU  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  any  impartial  mind,  that  the  entire  CorjM*  Jmit  Cmw- 

I  Tht  joir  ud  nxulladon  of  the  lite  Pope,  Leo  XII.  ud  tbe  CardioaU,  on 
the  pnnpect  of  the  puaing  of  the  Ramma  Cilholic  Emudpuion  Bill,  codh- 
queul  upon  the  expected  mccenion  of  the  lUe  Mr.  Canning  ta  office,  who  lud 
pledged  himielf  to  lli4t  meuure,  wa>  untwnnded — the  unnl  praoutfon  of  ebaa 
Kcmy  wu  thrown  oTerboud,  mnd  Uie  pnMDl  Pontiff  (tbea  Cudiiul  QiegMj) 
related,  under  thit  exullstioD,  (be  expre»ed  conunind  of  the  Pope,  deiiTcred  in 
a  conclave  held  on  tbe  occi^od — "  WriUt  wrife,  immtdialelg  to  ail  mt/atiJ^iil 
(JaidreH^  urging  them  to  exert  AemKlve»-~io  ^tan  no  menu  nor  paiau  to  ffet  iHt 
offset  aeeompUJitd,  vinmn  Will  plici  thi  Kiv  or  Enoland  vk  ock 
HANDS."  Thig  fact,  iv-iuted  to  a  living  wiae»,bj  a  Romiih  prieM,  to  nbooi 
Cardinal  Oregory  haditsted  it,  with  equalfervoor  of  aipedatioD,  waioomma- 
nicated  to  the  late  Duke  of  York,  ahorlly  afterwinU.  The^wb  for  foandioc 
Roman  Catholic  coUegn,  Inc.  in  England,  are  not  all  ohtained  in  Uiia  csuntry. 
A  ttea  JeniU  CcUepe  ii  to  he  huilt  in  Lncealenhire,  the  hod,  w  Mated  bj 
the  Leitudar  Joantal,  336  aciei,  at  CbuniroDd  Foreat,  alnadj  punhned  bjr 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hulme,  a  poptih  prieal  of  Loughboro', — vhilii  another  lai^ 
eatabliibment  riiea  at  St.  Leonard'i,  HaMlngi '.  Thit  thould  open  the  eje*  of 
Pioletlanu.     Verb.  tap. 
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«ioe  of  the  Romiah  C3iiitc1i,  is  held  to  be  in  fiiU  force  and  efiecti 
■nd  that,  to  Bnrrender  the  right  of  inBtmction  on  th«  principle  of 
nombera  (i.  a.  the  aanimed  majoritf)  into  the  hands  of  the  Romiah 
priesthood  in  Ireland,  which  ia  the  design  indirectly  contemplatod, 
will  be  virtually,  in  effect,  to  surrender,  in  the  words  of  Leo  XII. 
"  ibe  key  of  England"  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
Nor  can  the  Romiah  hierarchy  permit  the  unfettered  proffTeaa  of 
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teenthi  The  State  nuykgulato  for,  naj,  U  brand  to  protect 
his  MajeBtf 's  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbf  t«TUui  rahjects  of  Iie- 
land,  in  the  free  eiercise  of  their  religioiu  rites  and  civil  [vivj- 
legM ;  but  it  ia  also  bound,  in  the  atrict  exercise  of  noml  daty,  to 
maintH'r'  the  integrity  and  the  independence  of  its  ParSamrnt, 
and  obedience  to  the  restrictioni  imposed  thereby, — that  en  oath 
taken  for  a  ttate  purpote  ofttatritt/,  thaU  bt  oimttnud  <md  obtentd 
in  Iht  J\M  tetue  aiui  intention  of  tke  pomer  impotinf  it,  and  not  by 
any  partial  or  unbiguona  coDstmction  which  may  be  pnt  upon 
it,  bji  imUvidiiat*  tataig  it  J  Such  le^^ation  and  protection  can- 
not, conatitutioDaUy,  be  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  vitiating 
the  recogntted  instmctive  powen,  aaaigned  to  the  Proteetant 
Church,  aa  part  and  parcel  of  her  office,  even  in  an  indirect  fonnj 
and  which  must  be  the  inevitable  reauh  of  permitting  the  trndt- 
tionary  dodTvut,  and  d«^»otie  priniople*,  q/*  Me  CoMicil  q^  TVm/, 
to  be  read  and  promulgMed  inatructively,  vithont  reatriction,  by 
the  Romish  priesthood,  and  (without  any  correcting  influence) 
under  the  aatbority  of  that  council,  atrengtbened  by  the  expresa 
direction  of  the  Umng  tjMnttuU  head  of  the  Boman  Catholie 
Chnrch,  "poriptetofuq^'ecte  41c  raMrosfio,"  with  the  pore  Goapel 
of  Chriatl 

Corporation  reform,  in  England  and  Walea,  and  the  Irish  "nthe 
Rednction  Bill,  with  the  moral  inatruction  car  appended,  to  balance 
the  philosophic  balloon  of  Hibernian  hope,  are,  it  seems,  to  consti- 
tnte  the  only  two  grand  actt  ai  the  Whig  drmut,  for  the  fourth 
sessional-  division  of  the  reformed  ParUament.  It  reqnires  Utde 
penetrstion  to  discover,  that  the  first  ia  designed  aa  a  grand  thniat 
(d  la  pat  de  ehargej  against  the  towering  popularity  of  the  ex- 
miniater,  at  the  procraatination,  or  probable  sacrifice,  of  more 
vital  questions  of  State,  and  even  popular  emergency;  and  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  retaining  exclusive  possession  of  the  iffidal 
field  of  battle  1  Whether  thia  cornea  of  the  advice  of  our  priof 
cotmteBoT,  le  G^rant  de  la  Gasette  de  France,  or  not,  is  nnnrtvn  ; 
for  it  is  possible,  that,  by  leaving  the  Protestant  Chnrch  «Mra- 
formed,  and  consequently  tMf>op«Iar,  it  may  be  hoped,  by  the 
popish  party,  to  lead  the  way  to  a  r^mbUcam  me^,  as  the  grand 
■tepping-stone  to  pure  CtahoUtitm  !  Le  grand  dftioftement  de  c«tla 
pijKe  d'intriguB  de  cabinet  liberal  approcbe  1    Ah  !   Messienn  I 
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C'ett  one  B%ire  de  contid^tion,  ct  de  moment,  de  trouver  la  mla- 
tion  ds  cette  difficult^,  que  toiu  avei  prie  Rur  votre  juridiction — 
le*  d^^isions  qui  relent  la  discipliae  et  le  gouvememeot  eccl^i- 
MtiquB.  Mais,  les  ddcisioas  dra  ConseiU  de  Cabioet,  ne  Bout  paa 
totttes  ^galeraent  obligatoiret,  aaua  la  d^ib&^tion  du  bien  pub- 
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in  an  age  of  letlera  1  In  1681,  childrea  of  ttvai  yeert  qf  ^t 
wen  permitted  to  cbooae  their  religi<Hi — their  buaineM — or  their 
further  itudiea,  the  authority,  natural,  lega],  and  moral,  of  theii 
pareotB  ceasing  \  Ltttrtt  de  caeheU  were  iuued.  for  the  purpose 
of  aeparatinK  children  from  their  parents,  that  they  might  be 
instructed  by  atrangers  in  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ! 
In  11)65,  the  revocation  of  tlie  edict  qf  Naniti  crowned  the  vorii 
of  despotic  fury — cruelty  aucceeded  cruelty,  and  even  the  eanctitj 
of  the  dying  bed  vaa  invaded,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  recan- 
tation and  obedience:  whilst  many  who  had,  in  effect,  under 
terror  and  for  the  sake  of  their  families,  renounced  pTottrttmtitm, 
still  persevered,  in  the  last  extremity,  in  their  refusal  to  take  the 
sacrament,  in  the  sense  ordained  bj  the  Romish  Church  1  Did 
SQch  constancy  lo  tkt  death,  invoke  pity— disarm  bigotry — obtain 
mercy— or  open  the  eyes  of  their  talented  persecutors  i  What  did 
it  produce  '1  "  Ceux  qtd  daiu  tme  maUidie  r^fiuiraU  la  merewaw, 
teront  apri$  lair  ntort  trtdiUt  tar  la  elaie,  e(  lartbieiu  iMffitqaA; 
et  *'tb  guinueni,  ilt  ttront  condanaUt  A  /aire  amende  ktmorabU,  let 
homme*  an*  gaUres  perpituellet,  la  femmtt  h  Are  re^erMAt,  et 
bur*  bieni  igtUement  confiiqaA."  This  savage  decree  was  eiecuted 
to  the  letter,  at  the  instigation  of  the  king's  confessor', — "  Pbu 

'  •'  V Amntdt  hatoTahte,"  under  lhi>  proceeding,  wu  i  public  q»]iigT  ind 

judgei, — in  fact,  ■  virtuiit  rccanlation.  The  offending  pirlie*  were  htld  pahj 
oS  t,  erimirn!  itfenet,  ui<(,  u  tucfa,  vere  H^tcd  with  t  iptdal  paiallf,  dm  thr 
ntii&clion   of  Ml  onlinw7  ipalogT.     I'm  lorte  de  ptiar  at/amamlt  ardommii 


mandcr  porrfon,  owe  auu  pOKt  picuniairt,  impoiU  par  la  jmilice,  pour  nH^ 
fiaHini  el  rlparalion  de  fault '.  The  dittinclioD  i>  DUIeiiid  to  be  mtlended  to. — 
A<ah>T. 

*  "  Thogr  nho,  under  tickuen,  refuse  to  reeciie  the  tuerameia,  >bill,  lAer 
their  dealb,  he  drmiti  on  a  hurdle,  (lb«l  ii,  have  their  bodle*  publicly  eipoHl, 
u  a  mark  of  ignominy,)  and  have  thdr  goodi  eon6*t>ted,~-«nd  if  thej  t»com 
tbcy  ahall  be  condemned  to  make  pemJ  toH^idioii.  (amevte  konaraUe.)  tlta 
menlo(Ae  yalUyt  for  life,— \he  ^ojota  to  dom  imprimaiail  ("  Rtn  fermiia,'' 
securely  locked  up) — and  bave  (heir  goodi  cooliicated  and  diatiibuled. — Thk 
b  given  u  Hlenl  a>  ponible.— "  EffoSemtnl,"  under  ibo  old  FreDch  Uw, — 
"  Duli-Aulhit  prlalahle  <jui  te  fiiil  acaal  portage  enlrt  del  e*/aiH  Uritien,  dr 

•  "FrtquenCl]- were  theprieetasecD.accompaniedbj'ihc  jndgei  andeOlcen. 
carrying  tbe  taavtmut,  or  tai<,  in  thdr  baedi,  lo  be  admieutORd  to  tlw 
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f  «M  ,/bif  0*  vU  <k»  prSrts  h  viaUqtie  at  mam,  aeeon^mgnA  dta 
jtge*  tt  dtta  hmttiert  m  rendre  eha  let  nmirau."  Thus,  indeed, 
wu  "  La  $ai*te  tMriU,  et  la  lamle  infiexibUiti,"  declared  bf 
fiwvnri,  to  be  "  iodiipennble  to  the  &ith  of  the  Catholic  Chwcb," 
litcnlly  made  manifest ;  neither  were  the  remODstranceB  of  Ftnt' 
Ion,  the  talented,  and  more  tolerant  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  of 
any  avail, — he  became  the  object  of  alBim,  jealousy,  Bad  baoish- 
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who  hold  the  reias  <tf  power,  the  choicett  sentiments  of  deipotiBin. 
These  things  coosidered,  under  a  feeling  of  rational  philosophy, 
such  as  that  which  Bacm  or  De»eartg$  wonld  have  asserted,  had 
tbej  been  Uving  in  the  present  daj,  should  make  ui  pause  ere  ws 
entirely  dliuver  the  influence  of  Chriatianity  existing  in  the 
Slate,  from  any  new  system  of  education,  which  may  be  pro- 
pounded. 

It  must  be  admitted,  tbat  where  Roman  Catholic  aabjects  mak« 
part  of  a  population,  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment, the  vigilance  and  arts  employed  by  the  dependents  on  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  keep  the  eyes  of  their  followers  dosed  agaiiut 
the  light  of  Gospel  Scripture,  have  leas  chance  of  being  perma- 
nent, than  where,  as  in  some  foreign  countries,  the  whole  powor 
of  the  State  is  used  to  prevent  an  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  its 
religious  faith,  connected  with  despotic  purposes ;  but,  if  the 
means  of  contact  with  Protestants,  even  in  small  numbers,  are  to 
be  cut  off  in  Ireland,  and  the  missionary  field  left  open  to  the 
Romish  priesthood,  for  want  of  an  adequate  proviaion  for  a  Pro- 
testant instruction,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  balance  of  power, 
between  the  two  religions  {  and  the  Bible  irill  become  as  efi^nallj 
proscribed,  in  tbat  portion  of  the  kingdom,  which,  imder  its 
connexion  and  act  of  union  with  England,  u  virtitaUy  Ptvtt^ant, 
as  it  is  in  the  absolute  Catholic  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria !  And,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  although  the  school- 
matter  has  been  abroad  for  some  time,  there  exists,  at  this 
moment,  in  the  whole  of  the  internal  provinces  of  Austria,  an 
extent  of  bigotry,  superstition,  and  ignorance,  amongst  prieM- 
bood  and  people,  almost  incredulous  to  any  but  an  eya-wilnesa,  in 
the  present  age  of  intelligence;  and  scarcely  paralleled  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  save  the  almost  eictusivdy  Roman  Catholic 
districte  of  Ireland.  The  cool  temperament  of  the  Germans,  ^- 
sence  of  conflicting  opiniom,  and  the  absolute  vigilance  of  a 
purely  military  government,  preserve  order,  submission,  and  obe* 
dience ;  but  l^erly,  mental  and  moral,  under  this  refined  catholic 
system,  is  a  ghostly  spectre  Indeed '.  The  philosopbiiing  geniut  of 
*'  useful  knowledge," — that  intractable  giant-spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  instead  of  disturbing  the  concord  of  the  social 
elements  at  home,  might  here  lind  ample  occupation  for  the 
exercise  of  a  versatile  taste,  were  it  not  that  the  dread  of  a  more 
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poltttt  ftmla  might  cool  \\»  ardour,  and  arrest  its  progress.  In 
Austru,  at  all  ereDts,  popery  "  apes  not  the  gown  hypocrite," 
u  Shakespeare  expresses  it;  whilst  in  Belgium,  in  France,  and 
in  Ireland,  il  assumes,  for  purpoees  politic,  a  mantU  '  which  does 
not  beloDR  lo  it. 

In  every  State,  where  the  reli|tious  liberties  of  Protestants  are 
not  nnjustly  encroached  upon,  or  improperly  reatrained  br  autho- 
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rather  by  ratioDBrnDTealrained  and  well  maintained  freedom  of 
intercourse,  combined  with  the  full  exercise  of  a  ProteaUmt  minis- 
tration, — the  result  has  been  gradually  produced  by  the  fores  of 
conviction,  gently  and  imperceptibly  tbrovgh  natonil  cmmm, 
without  the  aid  of  violent  apostolic  teal,  nor  sustained  by  any 
other  prop  than  the  firm  protective  interference  of  the  govamment, 
which  has  not  permitted  the  spiritual  dominatiMi  of  the  Romiah 
priests,  whilst,  under  the  original  tre*des,  with  regard  to  Silesia, 
many  oF  the  Churches  were  used  by  both  sects  on  the  same  day, 
alternately!  In  some  parishes  the  Churches  have  been  finally 
settled  upon  the  Catholics,  whilst  in  others,  oikce  entirely  peopled 
by  them,  the  inhabitants  are  ezclosively  Protestant.  But  what 
has  been  the  mom  tpring  to  this  increase  of  Protestantism  in 
PruBEian  Silesia, — the  Jrte  protected  eiretUatiiM  qf  the  Haty  Serip- 
twret,  combined  vitk  iaitruetion  lortad  aad  to  wulertltoid  thtm.  Is 
Prussia  less  moral — less  happy — less  prosperous,  or  are  the  SUe- 
nant  impoveriBhed  and  dissatisfied,  under  the  efaangel  If  any 
sceptical  advocate  for  purely  moral  instmction,  wishes  to  satiny 
himMlf  on  these  points,  let  him  visit  the  beantiful  country  at  the 
foot  of  the  CKant  Mountains — the  linen  nutnnfoctories  of  Hirdt- 
birg  and  Schmiedeherg,  and  their  schools,  and  be  will  find  the 
I»actical  solntion  of  a  problem,  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  f>n- 
cied  advantages  ariung  from  that  aerial  philosophy,  baaed  on 
theory  and  politics,  which  pervade  the  halls  of  learning  in  PariSt 
— systems  which  suit  the  views  of  the  aspirant  to  political  agita- 
tion or  demorgorgon  importance!  t*ut  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  happineas  or  th«  moral  worth  of  an  indnstrioas 
community  of  husbandmen  or  mechanics  t  and,  last  of  all,  of  an 
Irish  population.  Purely  useful  knowledge  is  that  which  teacbea 
man  bis  duty  to  God  and  to  bis  neighbour, — to  tnow  Aisuejf*,  as 
Solon  taught  the  Greeks, — to  learn  the  means  of  obtaining  a  use- 
ful and  honourable  existence  in  the  society  of  his  fellow  man.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  for  all  men  to  be  rendered 
poets,  statesmen,  philosophers,  or  poli^ciana,— the  history  of  th« 
world — of  human  nature,  in  its  totality,  condemns  the  hypothesis 
as  an  impracticable  fallacy. 

The  system  of  Universal  Instruction  taught  by  M.  Jacotot',  in 

his  Louvain  School,  may  posMbly,  for  purposes  of  mental  embel. 

<  Tide  FriMT't  Mtguiiie,  Jiu»,  1835.  pp.  680,  6B3,  &c. 
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lithment,  be  adapted  to  the  quick  opacity  of  tbe  PreDch  charac- 
ter, and  ita  well-knoira  quality  of  retentive  memory ;  bnt  Mon- 
sienr  Jacotot,  like  all  great  theoriats,  with  vivid  imagination,  is 
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Utuive  dutricU  which  bound  the  course  of  the  Rhine  ud  the  Ho- 
iMUe,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  finest  encampmeota  of  N«poleon, 
and  the  nursery  of  hit  first  u-miea.  Ilere  are  rich  and  splendid 
cities,  whilst  a  numerous  and  contented  po)ndation  occupies  the 
whole  district,  comprising  the  lengthened  valley  of  the  Salnch,  in 
the  Bishopric  of  Sabbu^  t  and  yet  the  arebiepiscopal  dectonUea 
of  Cologn,  Mentt,  and  Treves,  together  with  other  ejuscopal 
principalities,  convents,  &c.  have  been  suppressed,  and  the  r«- 
venues  of  the  cbaptera  alienated;  whilst  English  and  Scolcdt 
Missionaries  preach  the  Gospel,  unmolested,  in  the  thickly  popu- 
lated cities  and  romantic  Talleya  of  this  part  of  Germany.  Th« 
early  victories  of  Buonaparte,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
ani]  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  to  that  league, 
comprising  an  immense  tract  of  territory,  with  a  divided  Protest- 
ant  and  Catholic  popnlation,  gave  the  firat  fatal  blow  to  the  papal 
power,  in  this  portion  of  the  ei~deeaiil  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who,  upon  the  first  peace,  resigned  the  title  of  Em~ 
peror  of  Germany  therewith  i  hut  the  existing  contraat  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  popnlation,  under  the  subsequent  distri- 
bution, and  the  government  of  Prussia,  offers  us  a  severe  moral 
reproach,  for  our  ages  of  misgovemment  towards  Ireland,  when 
the  bounty  of  God,  and  the  hand  of  natnre,  have  done  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants.  We  have  seen  what  the  con- 
servative poUcy  of  the  king  and  government  of  Prussia  faavn 
effected  for  his  newly  acquired  Catholic  possesions,  within  half 
the  period  of  a  generation, — it  remains  to  be  shown,  whether  tbn 
declared  eompromtiM^  policy  of  the  liberal  Whig  Cabinet  of  Eng- 
land, will  sustain  the  honour  of  the  king's  crown,  by  producing 
obedience  to  the  laws ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  fiilfit  the  important 
duty  of  reforming  and  extending  the  utility  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  as  a  legitimate  counterpoise  to  the  Emancipation  Bill  of 
1829,  and  the  Reform  Franchise  of  1832, — or  whether,  in  effect, 
it  will  give  the  bahncg  to  the  papal  pototr,  and  thus  virtually  rg>eaf 
th»  aet  qf  legUiaiwe  uuo*,  by  destroying  the  proper  ProtetfoN/ 
coNitanoii  of  Irtlmtd  vUh  tht  E»gU$h  sumanhg  I 

It  is  nov  Eulficieotly  manifest,  that  the  entire  abrogation,  rather 
than  the  restoration,  or  extension,  ot  the  anaatt  privileges  of 
cities  and  boroughs,  is  to  be  the  leading  feature  of  the  new 
meditated  corporation  enfranchisement.    He  truth  of  this  can  be 
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■uiiidmtly  proved  hj  rafereDce  to  Coke  and  Seldett,  Under  the 
ancient  comttitution  of  English  boroughi,  they  bad  both  ti  judicial 
and  ltifi»la1ii>e  principle,  eiiiting  within  thenuelres.  In  the 
boroughs,  the  community  of  burgeesei,  or  petit  banms,  In  pro- 
portion to  their  tenures,  exercised  the  self  same  prerogatives  and 
powers,  within  the  boroughs,  that  the  earl  or  baron  did  in  the  eart- 
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iUflf,  roiut  necuaarily  be  repeaied  by  this  bill,  becsiue  it  couuina 
an  absolute  departure  from  the  stipulated  conditiom  and  prori- 
■ious  of  that  charter,  in  the  novel  prindple  proposed  to  be  set  np. 
But  the  whole  of  the  miacbief  does  not  rest  here;  the  recoffnited 
teearitiet  qf  the  erona  itiet/,  miut  he  placed  in  pontile  jeoparAf,^ 
tttemi^  modifiealioia  are  not  made,  even  with  regard  to  the  pritt' 
e^k  of  the  mtature,  which  carries  on  its  front  the  marks  of  moat 
ill-judged  haste  io  its  coDcoction. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  burgher  and  burgees,  gives  a  plain 
indication,  that  the  word  Aaron,  in  its  original  signification,  wu 
applied  to  bun/ettei,  or  property  men;  for  War  and  Bur,  whence 
the  word  baron  is  derived,  were  the  same  word  sounded  and  spelt 

oDr«  U  cmM  an  el«tiTe  coDttitneni;]!,  or  /runetiip,  oppoted  in  eitoit,  prin- 
ciplc,  and  opereiion,  to  the  declared  final  lianrhiae  consiituonc)'  of  ihe  RefenD 
Bill  of  ISS^.  And  Ihui,  if  earned  into  a  Ian,  aa  tl  lUndt.  to  prodocc  ani- 
tiiiilutj  of  action  and  power,  mu«  speediW  drag  the  latl»r  to  it>  own  eitent, 
or  becaml  Ihc  certain  tpring  of  conflicting  inlerealt,  and  the  deMruction  of 
that  balaocing  pooer  in  the  aUlc,  which  ii  nwntial  to  the  aafelj-  of  the  kingi; 
authority.  It  prewnU  the  aaomaloui  qualitica  of  being  a  compound  nf  de*- 
potism  on  the  ono  hand,  and  republicanism  on  the  other.  Shorn  of  their 
virtual  indqimdence,  (he  corporete  boroughs,  under  the  proposed  bill,  wilt 
rule  ia/vrni,  whilst  the  goTcmment,  (bul  not  the  balanced  power  nf  King, 
Lordi,  and  Common!,)  will  rule  in  rcaliiv  ;  for  neiihcr,  does  ihe  bill  propuao 
to  giTe  to  (he  reformod  Coipontjoni,  Ictnlly  or  comtructivcly,  the  needful 
repreBCDtatiTe  prineiple  of  ■overeign  powtr,  in  connexion  with  tbe  head  of 
the  gtue ;  and  which,  under  the  origmal  municipal  government,  rendered 
it  everj  where  a  Ijipe,  moral  and  real,  of  that  independen(  rule  of  law,  or 
(■ppgino  JHn  imptrare  mnnus  palctlaH  promt,  which  disiinguiihed  the 
goTeiuIng  principle  of  the  English  nation,  aboTc  all  the  goveranicuta  in  tbe 
world. — In  flue,  thia  hill,  which  ia  deaigned  u  a  darler  <^  mm/arndbf,  baa 
nothing  whatever  uniform  in  iti  comporition,— id  principle  is  bad,  (with- 
out being  cipauHve,}  and  the  principle  being  bad,  the  lUlaili  must  bs 
equally  defective.  The  judicial  powora  of  all  cxialing  corporate  bodies,  lay 
and  cecleHastical,  and  maaonil  tnttmla,  are  still  reprcaonlcd  In  thtPetrt, 
(he  audent  inheritors;  and  let  Iheir  lordthipe  well  and  truly  consider  (he 
certain,  and  not  remote,  operation  of  a  bill,  which  bag  not  any  of  the 
qualities  of  a  measure  of  reaiiulnrtum,  even  on  a  Uifral  itale ;  but  embncea 

litire  philoaopby.  seeliing  power  and  ixipalarilf ;  but  prognssiYely  subvmJTe 
of  the  grand  dcwgn  of  constiiuiional  rule,  as  exemplifled  in  Ch^.  V.  and  VI, 
of  the  accompanying  work,  niating  to  tbe  monarehj  of  England  I  Vide 
pp.  276  (o  281.— 284.  287.  319.  U6.  475  lo  4flO.  Chip.  VI.  aod  pp.  251  to 
274,  et  acq.  Chqi.  V. 
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^fferentlj,  and  in  the  Saxon  tongue  bi^h-war  aignified  the  mutial 
men  of  the  boroughs,  whence  by  corruption  of  the  terme  were 
rendered  barghtr*  and  burgutei;  and  from  the  fint  men  of  trait 
and  guhetance ;  and  thuB,  in  the  phiral,  rendered  by  the  Saxana, 
in  the  Latin,  bamui,  or  men  of  might.    In  proof  of  this,  after 
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is,  therefor^,  a  positive  departure  from  the  ancient  priocipk  and 
practice.  In  many  borougha,  by  their  gradual  decline  from 
weoKA,  these  potren  have  become  lost,  and  even  their  remem- 
brance 18  obliterated  j  but  in  othera  the  principle  and  even  prac- 
tice ia  fully  retained,  as  in  the  city  of  London  itself,  more  atrik- 
ingly  remarkable  in  having  preserved  its  immunities  during  many 
ages,  rather  than  in  having  any  peculiar  to  itself.  The  privilegea 
of  the  city  of  London  were  always  sustained  as  a  rot/aUf  within 
itself ;  for  so  late  as  the  time  of  Hmry  tlu  Fourlk,  such  was  the  l^al 
power  of  the  mayor,  that  he  peremptorily  refused  the  passage  of 
the  king's  troops  through  the  city,  <vo).  i.  Collect.  Hist,  of  Ei^- 
land,  p.  431.)  and  to  this  day  thenrordaDd  mace,  the  two  greatest 
emblems  of  Itgal  authority,  are  carried  before  the  lord  mayor. 

Tbe  municipal  laws  are  called  bye  laiet,  from  two  old  Saxon 
words,  by  and  lagen,  which  sigaifies  borough  laws ;  neither  doe* 
it  appear,  in  the  times  treated  of,  that  the  assent  of  any  but  the 
burgesses,  or  baroat,  was  requisite  to  give  them  obligatory  effect. 
From  this  ancient  legislative  power  in  boroughs,  poBseaaeil  by  the 
holders  of  property,  or  manoiial  estates,  &c.  we  find  the  expla- 
nation of  diversity  of  privilege  bo  fully  detailed  by  Lord  Coke, 
and  showing  wherein  a  borough  might  prescribe  for  nutoms 
which  a  town  could  not ;  for  those  castoms  were  originally  only 
HO  many  different  rules  of  acting  prescribed  by  the  legislature  df  the 
different  boroughs,  which  being  disused  are  yet  said  to  bind  by  pre- 
acription,  (eicepting  so  far  as  altered  by  the  Reform  Bill,)  even  aa 
many  things  first  eatabliiihed  by  tbe  legislature  of  the  realm,  are 
now  said  to  bind  by  common  law,  (vide  ^ninum't  Codex  Leg.  and 
Cimde»'»  Brilmt.  WiUU't  Act.  Parliam.)  which  is  agreed  to  difii» 
from  customs  only,  in  the  extent  of  grotmd  wh«>un  they  retain  tbe 
force  of  law;  thus,  if  it  bind  them  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
it  is  called  common  laio ;  if  in  a  borough,  or  manor,  it  is  called 
ctwtom :  now  towns  being  parcel  of  a  manor,  which  is  one  roy- 
alty, cannot  prescribe  for  custonu,  because  the  orders  made  at  tbe 
manor  court,  biud  not  only  tbe  town,  but  the  whole  manor;  for, 
in  all  cases,  by  the  rule  of  common  law,  tbe  prescription  most  be 
as  extensive  aa  the  custom:  whereas,  boroughs  being  a  distinct 
or  entire  liberty,  as  the  law  now  stands,  may  prescribe  for  cus- 
toms within  the  extent  of  their  own  territories,  excepting  so  fu 
as  they  stand  affected  by  the  arrangements  under  the  Befarm  Bill 
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of  1833.    And  with  regard  to  judicial  offices,  or  corporate  mogu- 
trate*  for  ^«,  we  may  collect  the  fact,  that  the  making  of  a  judge 
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N.B. — Fob  corrobontion  of  the  principlw  «Baertec],  and  thv 
opinions  expreesed  in  this  work,  ai  well  as  for  the  farther  iUnatn. 
tion  of  the  doctriues  and  policy  of  the  Chnn^  of  Rame,  anj  of 
the  folloiring  works  tt&y  be  consulted  with  advantBge  by  the 
reader;  and  most  of  which  are  immediately  accessible. 

Hallam's  Constitntioiial  History  of  England,  especially  for  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Mendham's  Literary  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  London. 
Duncan.     1830.     1  toI.  8vo, 

"  Corpus  libronim  symbolicoruro,  qui  in  Bccksia  Befomutonun 
auctoritatem  publicam  ob^naenint ;  novam  collectitHiem  iociituit, 
dissertatiunem  historicam  et  Uteraram  sulgnnxit,  et  indicea  «djecit, 
Jo.  Chron.  Qui).  Augusti.  8vo.  Eberfeldi.  1897."  Ilita  work  ia 
inTaluabla  for  its  expositions ;  the  collection  contains  sixteen  dif- 
ferent CatechiniM,  or  Confessions  of  Faith  g  the  Helretic,  French, 
English,  Scotch,  Belgic,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  &c. 

Btvwning'*  History  of  the  HvgueaoU.     London.     1839. 

Clarke i  Saccatum<^  Sacred  lAttratwe.  London.  1830.  Con- 
uina  a  Chrouolt^cal  ArraDgement  of  Authors  and  their  Works, 
to  U4S. 

(Vomp't  7Wt  Boot  qfPopeiy.    Dublin.     1831. 

Dr.  Phelan't  Hitlory  of  the  Policy  f^  tU  Ckurdi  qf  Kerne  w  he- 
land,  from  ikt  InlroAielion  of  Ik*  Enfftitk  Dyiuutf  to  tkt  QmU 
RsbeUion.  London.  Cadell.  1837.  Contains  a  ftill  iUnatration 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  increase  of  the  papal  dominatirai  in 
Ireland,  and  its  moral  results  to  the  general  population  of  that 
portion  of  the  British  empire. 

CDomunigku^t  Hitloiy  qf  tht  Chitreh  and  Comrt  of  Romi. 
3  vols.  8to.  Dublin.  1S31.  Contains  copious  Chronological 
Tables,  and  detailed  notices  of  the  agXteok  Gmteral  Commit:  also 
a  succinct  History  of  the  three  grand  Spoeht  of  the  B^Tiith 
Church — its  rise,  tianscendance,  and  declension ;  notices  of  the 
Gnuades,  Institution  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Court  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, &c.  &c. 

The  DifficvUiei  qf  Romnwtni,  by  O.  S.  Faber,  B.D.  Loodoa. 
8to.  1830.  Rivingtons.  A  work  of  superior  intaUectoal  re- 
search, and  sound  information  with  regard  to  evidence. 
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Soamet't  Hittory  qftke  R^ormation  t^the  Chvrek  o/Englmd.  i 
vola.Svo.  IiOodoD.  1826.  lUviDgtons.  Tbisn'orkiscbieflyfounded 
on  the  documentary  evideace  ftuniihed  by  Burnet  boU  Slrype, 

VGovui's  Halory  qf  Ihe  Rtfomuilum  in  Seolland.  Ulasgow. 
1831.  A  truly  importaiit  irork,  showing  the  perfect  independence 
of  the  Epiecopal  Cborch  of  Scotland  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  the 
latter  end  of  tbe  fifth  century. 

Oilly't  WaliiaitiaiilUtearchti.  Svo.  London.  1831.  Rivingtons. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  faithful  Protestantism,  and 
an  able  expoti  of  the  artifices  of  the  Jesuits,  Gretser  and  others; 
especially  valuable  at  this  time,  on  the  eve  of  tbe  foundation  of  an 
extensive  Jesuits'  College  in  tbe  centre  of  the  kingdom. 

Bitkop  Gii*on'«  Praervalive.  Curry  and  Co.  Dublin.  A  new 
edition  of  this  standard  work,  with  conaiderahle  additions,  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Curry,  Upper  Sackville  Street. 

Latimer'g  SermoM,  by  Dr.  Watkins.     London.  1834.    Duncan. 
Arehdtaeon  Cotton't  PiAUealioiu,  expository  of  the  Doctrintt  at 
the  Romish  Church. 

The  Writings  of  John  Jewtl,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  obit  1571. 
London.  (Religious  Tract  Society.  1831.) 
ArcMnthop  Cronmer'a  Works.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
7%a  MarchmoiU  Paperi,  edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Geo.  H. 
Rose,  Bart.  An  original  and  elegant  history  of  public  afiairs  in 
Britain;  from  the  death  of  Charles  th«  Second  to  the  acceasion  of 
George  the  Third.    3  vols.    Murray. 

Edgar's  Variations  of  Plgtery.  London.  1831.  Key  and  Coch- 
nme ;  and  Curry  and  Co.  Dublin.  An  elaborate  and  strict  ana- 
lysis of  the  variations  of  Romanism,  especiaUy  use^  fur  those 
who  cannot  obtain  Basnaift's  History  of  tie  He/onrnd  Chtirchts, 
which  is  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  celebrated  lenmed  Ro- 
manist Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaui,  in  his  work  "  Les  Variations 
da  Prolttlans." 

Histoire  des  VariatUm*  de  VEgUse  OaUieane.  Far  J.  B.  Re- 
noult.  Amst.  1703.  (Letters  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Meaux. — "  / 
mU  fretl)/  confess  to  you,  that  nothing  has  so  effeeiaaliy  convinced 
me  cf  the  falsehood  qf  your  religion,  as  tbe  bad  faith  qf  all  j/our 
eontroversittlisli,  and  their  impudence  in  denj/ing  or  disguising  the 
most  notorious  facts  ! !") — Renoult,  p.  149. 

The  Modern  Jesuits,  from  the  French  of  L'Abbe'  Martial  M.  dc 
la  Boehe  Amauld.     Longman  and  Co. 
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KcharJton'x  Popery  Unmasked.     London.     1835. 

norpe't  (the  Independent  minister)  Duliniet  q^  the  BritM 
£nipire.  London.  1B31. — Mr.  Thorpe's  work  should  b«  read  by 
hU  seceders  from  the  Church  of  England,  in  this  age  of  apoHtacy 
and  liberalism, 

Wialely't  iilse  Rbv.Di.)  Brrontif  Romanism.    London.   1830. 
BuAop  Burned M  Hutory  of  the  R^omiatioii.     Oxford  Univenitjr 
Pnaa  edition.     1831 . 

The  Works  of  Bishops  Hall,  Usher,  Stillingfleet,  and  Arch- 
bishop  'nUotson.— Any  and  aU  of  which  are  invaluable  for  con- 
troversy and  sound  doctrine. 

MoNuuBita  inb'dits  db  L'HisTOtBB  DB  Fhancb.  a  Paris, 
Crapelet.  London :  Trenttetl  and  Co.  1830. — Contains,  Pert  I. 
the  Secret  Correspondence  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  with  Lt  Siemr 
Mmdttot,  the  Oovemor  of  Lyons,  during  the  year  iVJi,  (the 
epoch  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.) — Part  H.  Lettrei  dtt 
Kue  on  Aot  ^Brpagne  PhiiUpe  IL  Armie,  19S1.— This  work,  and 
the  works  of  the  President  De  "Hou  and  his  son,  should  be  read 
for  the  illustration  of  Dr.  Ungard'a  Apologetic  Sophistry  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Firuk's  Sketck  of  Ike  RamuhCoatrooenji.  London.  1831.— Very 
useful,  on  account  of  its  accurate  references  to  ori^nal  writera. 

Lktthes  de  Saint  Pie  V.  Skt  let  Affmttt  Se^imiet  ie  Mm 
tflnp*  tn  Vratuse,  fyc.  Par  de  Potter  a  Bnuellea.  1S27.— l^is  is 
a  second,  or  abridged  edition,  of  the  scarce  and  valuable  woi^ 
published  at  Antwerp,  1640,  by  Fran.  Goubau. 

Hmtv's  Hufory  of  England.    Vol.  X.  Parts  I.  and  II. 

Middieton't  (Dr.)  Errori  of  Romanum. 

Bingkam'i  Antiquities  t^the  Ckristian  Ckurek. 

Keith's  Signs  rftke  Times.     3  tdIb.     Edinburgh.     1833. 

Kenny's  Doctrines  <tf  tke  Church  q^  Borne.  London.  1818. 
Rivingtons. 

Matthias's  Conpendioui  History  of  tke  Comteil  of  TVwJ. — An 
excellent  abridgment  of  the  acts  of  this  council. 

Tke  Idfe  and  Pont^ate  of  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand,)  by  Sir 
Roger  Greisly,  Bart.    London.    1833.    Longman  and  Co. 

T7u  Life  and  Pontificate  <if  Pius  V.  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mendbam, 
M.A.  London.  1832. — These  two  works  are  of  the  first  standard 
mporlance,  exemplifying  the  lives  and  proceedings  of  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  Roman  Pontiffs;  and  contain  an  abundance  of 
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original  and  authentic  information,  on  raany  of  the  most  weiglit]' 
circunutonceH  detailed  in  Motkeim'M  Ecclaitutical  Hisiory,  &c. 
With  regard  to  an  extenuve  knowledge  of  ancient  authors,  and 
the  Arcana  Seleeta  of  the  Papacy,  Mr.  Mendham  ranks  one  of 
the  ablest  champions  of  Proletlaalitm  of  the  present  age. 

Short'i  Sketch  qfthe  Hutojj  of  the  CAurel  of  England.  London. . 
1833.  Rivingtons. — "  Inaueat  in  extrnplwit,"  has  been  applied 
to  it,  by  an  able  reviewer ;  the  information  contained  to  1688  is 
original  and  raluable. 

Digest  or  Evidbncb  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  by  PAelon  and 
(ySulStmn.     Dublin.     1827— Important  and  valuable. 

B^igunu  ami  Ltterary  Lt/c  of  Adam  Clarke,  L.LD.    London. 
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Ba/ioft  Hitloire  dea  OrdrtiBeUgiauc.  8  torn.  4to.  Paiis.  171». 

Sir  W.  Ttey»dai'*  Hialorical  VindieaHtM  (/  the  Ckmrtk  qf 
EngUmd.     (Scaree.) 

Rotcoe'i  TVanjfatioB  qf  the  I^i  of  Seipioa  A  Bid.  Bishop  t^ 
fiilwa.  (Parde  Potter.  BnuelUs.  1825.)  London.  1829. — 
Illustrative  of  the  immoialities  of  eelibacy  and  aiiricular  confes- 
■ioD,  as  ordained  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

CaUia't  EccktiatliaU  Hi$toiy  of  Gnat  Britain. 

Failer-i  Church  History  qf  Britain. 

For  the  slate  and  progrcHB  of  Catkotiei«m  in  Germany,  the  works 
of  the  candid  Roman  Catholic  author,  Al«xandtr  Midler,  of  Neu- 
atadt,  and  the  able  Protestant  controversialist.  Dr.  FridoSn  Huher, 
of  Frankfort  sur  la  Maine,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

Bonav^ntora's  Wobkb. 

In  czpontion  of  the  recogniBcd  idolatrOBt  worship  and  doctrinn  of  tho 
Church  of  Boinc,  the  moK  concluiWe  proof  ii  couuintd  in  the  writing»  of 
BOnoianftim,  authcntitsled  by  Waddiii,  in  hii  Scrif^om  ardontia.  Homo, 
16Se,  pf .  60  to  Jfi.  Bui  the  Bomith  Rilml.  in  its  pimeiit  form,  wu  fiicd  bj 
i.  decree  of  Paul  V.  anno  dom.  1614.  BoMTeQiura"*  Works  were  reprinted 
hj  mthorily  of  a  Bull  of  Pius  V,  at  the  Valica«  PrtH,  1588.— The  wb«l« 
collM^on  coauam  KTtB  hrye  fulh  volanKi,-~i\itj  mt  diffitull  of  »«c»;  bol 
there  i>  a  fine  coiJj  of  hia  Pealtanam,  B.  Firffina,  prtMrved  Id  the  Dodlnin 
Library.  Oiford— (6th  e^tion,  dedicated  to  Pope  CUinent  VII).  The  P«llt 
riumiiH  complete  parody,  tii  tivntformalion,  oflhoiublimciiliplication  of  Ihe 
entim  Pmlmi  of  David,  nddresicd  to  God  and  C'hri«,  to  Ihe  Virpn  Mary,  lo 
the  end.  The  finl  Psalm  eominence8,—"fl/(r*W«(*fm™nriufooM%iiMiiif, 
O  Virgin  Mary"  Ae.  The  seeond,  "  Why  ha'.-e  our  eniMnin  raged  and  me. 
diuiod  against  ub  nin  things. — Let  Iby  right  hand  protect  ut,  O  mother  of 
God !  r-  The  130lh  Paalm  begins,  "  Out  of  the  depthi  have  I  cried  10  thee, 
l-Eidy,  I^ady,  ( Domimi.)  heal  my  voice  !  1  T' 

Nothing  short  of  a  probable  denial,  would  justify  the  traasUtioa 
of  such  blasphemy,  although  in  a  somewhat  minor  degree  it  is  to 
lie  found  in  the  devotional  books,  Houbs  of  the  Blessbd  Vib- 
OI.V.  Gbaoualb,  Antiphonebs,  The  G:tB0BN  or  thb  Soul,  Tbb 
Month  of  Mart,  or  of  May,  (French.)  Cerewmies,  Sic.  &c.  For 
a  full  account  of  which  see  Zaccharia'e  Bibliotketa  Ritnaiit. 

For  a  full  and  conclusive  exposi^un  of  the  confirmed  *ecref 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  Ireland,  doctrinal  and  practical, 
as  sanctioned  by  her  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  vide  Dan's  Theo- 
Loav,  or  Body  qfDimnily,  (for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Priests,) 
2d.  edition.  Dublin.  1833.— See  also,  Thb  Book  of  Ratbs  op 
the  Chubch  AND  CoDtiT  OF  RoME,  Containing  the  Bulls,  Dis- 
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penmtioDB,  Indnlgniciu,  Ptrdimg,  &e.  for  bU  klnda  of  ofibne«8, 
with  the  tmeral  nwu  to  be  paid  for  them,  by  AnAonj  Egan, 
B..D  London.  1829.  EMea,  LttUe  Knight  Ryder  Street,  Doc- 
tors' Commons. 

The  antborieed  veniou  «f  the  Bonum  Catholic  Bible  was  thtu 
advertised  in  Coik,  in  the  year  ISU  ;— 

■*  A  new,  niperb,  and  elegMit  edilion  of  Ifae  C.thoUc  Bible,  now  publUhini 
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they  piMch  the  truth.  So  li  it  of  iLdr  fityen  lod  tervicei,  whidi,  bei^ 
uerer  wgDod  in  itself,  it  not  acceptable  to  Qod  out  of  their  moutlu;  j-m,  it  ia 
no  betiOT  thin  the  howling  of  wolvm."— On  Mart  B.  12, 

"  A  Christisn  mui  ii  especiilly  bound  to  bum  ud  define  all  bsrelial 
books;  ind,  therefore,  ProteiUntBiblei,  Prayer  Booka,"  &c.~Ob  jleta  ai.  19. 

"  The  Tr^inslators  or  thb  English  PBorKSTANT  Bibli  oroHT  to 

"  Roman  Citholica  muat  noid  them  (Pntntuita),  beouH  Ibnr  liiDiUvilj 
ii  contigioua  uid  noiiDine  to  gnod  men  :  bul  in  miCten  of  re%on,  in  pnying, 
reading  their  booki,  hearing  their  Mrmons,  pretence  at  their  •erriee,  and  all 
other  communication  with  them  in  ipiritual  tbing>,  it  is  a  qrbaT  daMNaBLK 
•IN  to  deJ  with  them."— On  Jalm  ii.  10. 

"  The  oooD  (i,  t.  the  Papiali)  mu>t  tolerate  the  evil  (i,  e.  the  PiDteatanU), 
when  it  ia  ao  alrong  that  it  cannot  be  redretwd  vilhont  danger  or  disturbanw 
of  the  nhole  Chunh  ;  olheniK,  where  evil  men,  be  the;  heretica,  or  othu 
NALiPArrroRS,  ma;  bo  puniilied,  and  nipprteKd,  without  diiturbance  and 
hauidof  the  good,  UieTnuy,  and  ought,  by  public  antliarity,  either  bfiiuti.'AL 
or  timpuiul,  to  be  chiatiaed  or  bkkutui."— Oa  MaUkevy  liiL  39. 

"  Not  juitice,  not  all  ligorDiu  ptudthment  of  binnen  ia  Ibrbidden  ;  nor  are 
the  Churrh  and  princea  blamed  for  putting  harttiee  U>  deaik  ;  but  Ibat  norxc 
of  theae  abould  be  done  of  our  particular  lerenge,  or  without  dttcrtlioa,  and, 
regard  of  thdr  nmeudment,  and  example  for  oiitrt." — Or  Luiu  ix,  b5. 

"  All  heretia,  though  in  tlie  beginning  the^  may  appear  to  have  aome  >how 
of  truth,  yet,  In  due  time,  their  deeeil  and  Msehoods  shall  be  known  by 
all  wiae^men;  though  for  troubling  the  atate  of  auch  common wcaltha,  wbere 
unluekily,  they  have  been  reedved,  tbry  cannot  be  ao  si'ddknlv  ketih- 
PAT«D.'*l-0«2r™.iii.  9. 

The  Protectant  clerfcy,  of  all  deDOminatioDS,  are  further  d»- 
Bcribed,  in  this  autbonKd  popish   Bible,  as  "  Thibvbs,  Mub- 

OEBSRS,    AND   MiNIHTBM  OF  TBB  DkVII.." Ob  JoAm  X.  1.      ThcjT 

and  their  flocks,  as  Bupporten  of  the  Protastant  heres]',  are  de- 
clared "  to  be  in  a  rebellion  and  damnable  revolt  against  the 
priests  of  Oon's  Cburcb  ;  that  rebellion  (which  they  declare}  ia 
the  bane  of  our  days." — On  Heb.  liii.  17.  The  Papists  are  com- 
msoded  hj  this  Bible,  their  authorised  divine  oracle,  to  be  tealoua 
and  stout  against  heretics,  of  what  sort  soever,  remembering  the 
example  of  holy  EUas,  who,  in  leal,  killed  450  false  prophets. — 
On  Rev.  ii.  6.  30.  "  When  Rome  puts  heretics  to  death,  and 
allows  their  punishment  in  other  countries,  their  blood  (the  blood 
of  the  Protestants)  is  not  called  the  blood  of  saints,  no  more  than 
the  blood  of  thieves,  man-kUler*,  and  other  mdUfactart  (is  so 
called),  for  the  shedding  of  which,  by  order  of  justice,  no  com- 
monwealth shall  answer." — On  Am.  xrii.  6.     In  another  anoota- 
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tion,  the  excUinatioD  of  Quoen  Mabv's  Rbemisb  Prieats  U  mdc- 
tioned  j  vii.  "  If  St.  Paol  appealed  to  Cabab,  not  yet  chrutened, 
how  much  more  may  we  call  for  the  aid  of  ChristiaD  (meaning 
popish)  princes,  for  the  puuishment  of  heretics?" — Om  Aett  xx. 
11.  Again,  "The  FrotestaDts  reaemble  Jcdas  in  apostacy."— 
0»  John  vi.  68.  "  To  all  such  the  apostle  giveth  the  curse,  and 
telleth  them  that  the  storm  of  darkness  and  eternal  dmmatim  is 
provided  for  them." — OnJudt  II. 

Let  Protestants  heao,  and  judok  fob  thbhbrlvbb  I 


CORRIGENDA. 

Atp*|re  IGl,  Chatter  IT.  p<iT*gniph  tbe  tecond,  line  U,  rclitlnB  to  Nape- 
Iton'i  Icttcn,  md  in  iddiUan  ud  comcKon,  u  foUon,  mfttr  "  Frtuch"— 
«ilh  liOegrapluc  bc-nnuln,  UkCD  Iroin  the  oOogTapla,  himng  the  dguUurt 
of  "  Bntmaparte"  Utached  M  them ;  md  deogned  M  mi  tUuitntion  of  (he 
maatucript  ofSt.  Htieaa,  tte. 

Vft  113,  line?,  far  "  niaetecDIh,"  md  «^^iUenitt  ccDtury  of  Ihg  Cbrialiu 

Pigp  384,  (Chip.  TI.)  p*n«t*{>h  2,  iDitad  of_"  It  ii  idmitted  hjjeaf 
phn,"  &c.  rod  the  bllawiiig  oiniuioii :  It  ia  related  hy  Cirvtopier  Niidiia, 
therehyMHifirming  thBMgnil  d»daratimiitJorpkiu,'Rm}L  XVIII.  Chiqi.  Ill, 
p.  435,  Jewiih  Antiq.  "  Tha  mu  Chkibt,  ako  being  acaued  hy  At  prnca  a/* 
mtr  naf»a,  brfitn  PSaU^  and  a/liraardt  aHuJenunJ  bg  oar  peopU,  and 
pmiAtd  teilh  eratifiidoii ;  gtl  Ihty  ctaud  tat  to  love  Um,  tola  iad  (met  it  liar 
lone  upm  htm,  fob  he  apPIaBbd  aLitI  again  the  third  dav,  Me  hoiv 
tuariina  kating  ipaiai  Oitti  and  a  thousand  more  Ikiiu/i  atasl  km," — th*t 
the  Aeinim  Cuitodia,  or  threescore  tatdicn,  with  the  cenluriDD,  &c.  (ai  11 
■undi  to  page  385,  for  tbe  reit,  on  the  tcitimDny  of  A'b/iitw,  Jutia  Martyr, 
&c.) 

P>ge432.  (Wale.)  Intteid  of  "  75*  Garden  of  ihr  Lord,"  thii  Roman 
Catholic  pobUcMion  ia  more  geoenllj  known  in  London  u  TJk  Garden  of  tie 
Soul.  i.  e.  Ihe  one  b}-  Challouer. 

Page  448.  (Note.)  Initeod  of  Papal  Bull,  dated  and  iuuetl  March  13, 
••  1835,"  read  1925. 


IN,  Priiitera,  Su  Juliii't  S^uun.-,  Loiiiloii. 
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